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DEDICATION. 


The Eector and Fellows of Exeter College, Oxford, will, it is hoped, 
find in the following pages a justification of the indulgence and 
generosity which they have extended to the- writer, and which have at 
once impelled him and made it possible for him to devote to the present 
work the needful years of study. 

The writer also hopes that the research fellowships, instituted by 
the enlightened liberality of the college, while held by more dis- 
tinguished successors, may perhaps be judged hereafter to be not 
ignobly inaugurated by the first holder with this book. 




PROLEGOMENA. 


The following work requires some prefatory notice, to explain ilio 
delay in its appearance, to apologise for its shortcomings, and to 
indicate those friends to whose encouragement and help it owes so 
much. 

The Eoyal Geographical Society, which had liberally helped the 
Asia Minor Exploration Fund, required from mo a contribution ; and 
from the effort to make the lecture worthy of the audience this book has 
grown. 

In May 1886 the first sketch of it was read before the Society. The 
difficulty of the subject, and the distraction caused by other work both 
as a Professor (first in Oxford and afterwards in Aberdeen), and as a 
traveller (I loft London for Smyrna the day after reading tho paper, 
and spent considerable part of the summer of 1880, 1887, and 1888 in 
Asia Minor), delayed the completion and publication of tho sketch. 
In the beginning of April, 1888, I brought the complete MtS. with 
me to London to hand over to the printer.* I discovered, thirty-six 
hours after starting from Aberdeen, that the manuscript was no longer 
in the hag where I had placed it, and which had been for most of tho 
time close to my hand, and I have never found the slightest clue to 
the time or manner of its loss (I have no other reason to suspect 
myself of somnambulism). At that time the manuscript was about as 
long as Part I. of the present work. I have found it impossible to 
rewrite the paper in its original form. All notes for it had been 
destroyed, and when, after months spent partly in travel and partly 
in despair, I began to rewrite it, the task proved impossible. The 
literary form, which it had been my ambition to give to my treatment 
of the subject, could not be recovered ; not merely had I no time and 
no heart to go through the work of writing and rewriting, but also I 
had lost in residence at homo the inspiration that formerly arose from 
intimate familiarity with and love of the country and tho scenery. 
I have therefore worked into Part I. everything that I could recollect 
of the lost paper; and I have added in Part II. my collection of 
material for the history and antiquities of the country, so far as it has 
any bearing on geography and seems to be new. 

* It was practically complete in February 1886, when I read considerable extracts 
from it before the Aberdeen branch of the Koyal Scottish Geographical Society. 
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The organisers of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund and the 
contributors to it, private individuals and corporations like the Koyal 
Geographical Society, the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
in England, and the Ottoman Railway Company through their manager, 
Mr. E. Purser, have been the real authors of this work. The reward 
they wish for lies in the scientific results, and in estimating these, there 
must be reckoned not merely the present writer’s works (whether those 
already published or that history which, if circumstances are propitious, 
may hereafter be completed), but also the works of those who have been 
trained in the first instance through the expeditions made in connection 
with the Fund, chief among whom I may reckon Professor J. B. S. 
Sterrett and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. The brilliant explorations of Prof. 
Sterrett were inaugurated by four months* preliminary training with 
our Exploration Fund ; and I have his own authority for stating that 
he would never have thought of Asia Minor exploration, but for the 
invitation to join in our expedition of 1883. The credit and honour of 
his admirable work are not diminished by giving a share to the English 
Fund : indeed, according to the principle laid down by Shelley * his 
own share of the glory is only increased hy giving away a little of it. 

I am specially hound to express my gi*atitude both to the College 
and to the Fund,t for the confidciico and gonorosity which they have 
shown in making so little restriction on me, in leaving so much to my 
own discretion, and in making me practically complete master of my 
own time and work during all the period of my connection with them. 

To mention in detail those to whom I am indebted fur lielp, and 
information in the preparation of this work would require a separate 
chapter. I have utilised everybody I knew in every way possible, and 
to such an extent that 1 cannot now even thank them, but mention one 
or two names as specimens. ’Ek Ato? apx<ofJ^€aOa: tlie Camden Professor 
of History, Mr. Pelham, has done so much for the Fund that every on© 
will recognise the propriety of mentioning him before any other. 

In one case only I have not availed myself of the best help that I 
could get, viz., on p. 173. After I had already written my own theory 
as to the pragmateutes, Mr. Pelham pointed out to me that actor was 
the proper equivalent. But it seemed to me more fair in this case, 
as Ben Jonson says, to put weaker and no doubt less pleasing of mine 
own than to defraud so happy a genius of his light by my loathed 
usurpation,” and to give Mr. Pelham’s view in the Addenda under his 
own name. The change needed in my text is little more than the sub- 
stitution of actor for negotiator in two or three cases ; all inferences 

♦ Epipsychidion, 174 ff. 

t Directed by a committee consisting of the Provost of Oriel College, the late 
Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. H. P. Pelham from the first : in more recent years also of Sir 
0. W. Wilson and Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, with Mr. G. A. Macmillan as Honorary 
Secretaiy. 
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fallow equally, whichever servile title is used. But in general I have 
used the best I could find ; Prof. Th. Mommsen has often generously 
interrupted his own work to answer my questions ; Mr. By water was 
often a present help ; and many friends in Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor have given me invaluable help in numberless ways which 
I gratefully remember. 

While the opportunity of carrying out the workup to the present has 
been given me by the Travelling Archaeological Studentship, instituted 
by the late Professor M. Bernard, by the Research Fellowship to which 
Exeter College elected me, and by the Exploration Fund,* the training 
and the incentive are due to Colonel Sir C. W. Wilson, Consul-General in 
Anatolia from 1878 to 1882, in whose company and by whose invitation 
I made two long journeys in the countiy in 1881 and 1882. To him 
and his subordinate officers, especially Colonel Chermside, Major Bennet, 
and the late Colonel Stewart, who was killed on his way back from 
Khartum, I am indebted for help in numberless ways.j* 

The coins at the British Museum, described to me especially by Mr. 
Head, or seen by mo, have often helped me over a gap : would that the 
wonderful collection of M. Waddington were public property, whether 
in a descriptive work or in any other way I Without the constant help 
of the “ Historia Numorum,'' many trains of reasoning in the present 
work would not have suggested themselves; and a slight taste of 
M. Waddington’s collection in 1882 enables me to realise how much this 
book loses for want of better knowledge of it. 

Throughout the work I have boon helped in various ways by my 
wife, and numerous slight typographical errors were detected by her in 
finally reading the proofs.^ 

Finally, I am specially indebted to Mr. Hogarth for volunteering to 
go over the proofs and to make the Index of ‘Authors Quoted,’ for 
many salutary criticisms and useful suggestions, and most of all, for that 
intelligent sympathy which is able to find human life and history in 
earth and atmosphere, and which is unfortunately so much less common 
now-a-days in our own country than it was among our older scholars 
and is still among foreign scholars. The narrowness which would limit 
the study of antiquity to fireside perusal of a few great authors, is so 
easy and seductive an error, that few are conscious of its narrowness. 

* It is in justice necessary to add that, quite apart from these sources, and apart also 
from our own time and work, my wife and myself have been much the largest con- 
tributors to the expense of our explorations in Asia Minor. 

t I owe to Colonel Chermside the explanation of fhe term passus, viz. that possus 
does not mean a “ a pace,” but a complete motion of the body involving two paces. 
A different and far-fetched explanation of the word is given in Zft. f. Latein. Lexico- 
graphie, 1889, p. 567. 

J She also compiled the index to Part I., after I had started for Turkey, with even 
too great minuteness and patience. It is therefore more complete than the index to 
Part II., see p. 12. 
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Of the references made to ancient authors in the course of the pre- 
sent work, 95 per cent, have been found in my own perusal of the 
original documents, undertaken for the purpose and still far from com- 
plete. The great majority of them have already been used by some one 
or other of the modem authorities, though no single modern writer has 
made any tolerable collection of the references; but in a number of 
cases I have added the decisive passage, which completes the chain of 
evidence. Even those references which have been already used by 
modem geographers have not been taken at second hand, nor even 
merely verified in the original authorities. My scheme has been (after 
several experiences of the difiiculties caused by accepting wrong con- 
jectures of modern writers) to make an absolutely fresh work founded 
on the ancient authorities alone, in which the geographical situation, 
the natural surroundings and the commercial advantages of each city, 
should be set forth in an account of its history. That scheme is inter- 
mpted by the present work, in which topography gets the lion’s share 
in Part II., while some general reflexions on the effect exercised by 
natural situation and surroundings on the history of the population 
compose Part I. ; but though the greater scheme is interrujffed for the 
present, yet my belief is, that the vigorous criticism which I should 
like to arouse, and the stimulus and precision which I hope may be 
given to further exploration of the country, may really facilitate the 
completion of the larger work. Had circumstances permitted, my desire 
was to complete that undertaking myself ; but the cuirent of events, 
which at one time, by no choice of my own, prescribed this work for mo 
and drifted me into a position of unique advantage for it, is now making 
it more and more difficult for mo to continue. There has, therefore, 
been always present in my mind, while writing Part II., the intention 
to make it useful for the successors who may carry out the larger 
undertaking.* What they can find elsewhere I do not try to give 
them. 

In order to keep down the size of the book, I have in numberless 
cases restricted myself to an obscure bint or a dogmatic statement, 
where I might have spent pages in clothing the bare fact with life, and 
expressing it in its relations to human history. This rigorous self- 
denial was necessary if Part II. was to appear before the public at 
present. The ordinary reader will find it a mere mass of dry dust and 
lifeless details, but he may be sure that human life is latent in every 
detail, and that, whether or no the present writer possesses the art of 
expressing that life, it can be so set forth in a larger picture as to 
possess the deep interest of real history. 

From the arrangement and compression thus imposed on the writer, 

* I cannot resist the temptation to say that an unusual number of the necessary 
qualities are united in Mr. Hogarth, whose co-operation in the exploration of the country 
has been my greatest help in recent years. 
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arises much that may be found puzzling in the order of exposition and 
in the proportion of the parts. It may almost seem as if the space 
devoted to each name were inversely proportionate to its historical 
importance ; and it is almost strictly true that the attention given to 
any place is in proportion to the difficulty and obscurity of the subject. 
It would have been easy to write a hundred pages about Ephesos, 
Celaenae, or Smyrna : it was difficult to avoid writing a score about 
these and many other great names. The civilising power of the 
“ Mother of Sipylos,” in early time, culminating in the Smyrna of the 
Boman period with its “ Golden Street ** extending from her temple 
right across the city to the temple of Jupiter, exercises an extraordinary 
fascination on all that have come under her influence, and all that is 
wanting to make the fascination universal on educated minds is the 
literary art ; the artist, however, is still to bo discovered. In this book, 
on the contrary, even the attempt has been precluded by the lex o^eris ; 
and if the reader wishes to find what I have to say about the great 
cities, he must use the index to Part II., collect the disiecta membra 
from it and from the ordinary authorities, and breathe the life into the 
fragments by his own historical genius. 

{Similarly if the reconstruction of the ancient map and the topo- 
graphical discussions which arc given in this work, hit the truth, much 
light must be thrown on the history of the long warfare between the 
Saracens or the Turks on the one hand, and the early or later Byzantine 
rulers on the other hand. The numerous discussions on special points 
in these campaigns will show how much use has boon made of this 
hitherto almost untouched source of topographical information; but, 
however delightful a task it would he to write the story of the long 
struggle waged by Mohammedanism for the possession of Asia Minor, 
that is not the subject of the present work, and the references to it 
must be picked out by those who will from the mass of details. 

After some preliminary studies published in my earlier papers, I 
was in 1883-4 driven to the opinion that the only hope of progress in 
the geography of Asia Minor lay in the discovery of new authorities ; 
and I resolved to read over the Byzantine authors, the Acta Conciliorum, 
and the Acta Sanctorum, as well as the ordinary authorities, for the 
purpose. I know that there is still a great deal more to be learned 
from these documents ; but the reader may be assured that 95 per cent, 
of my quotations were copied out as I came on them in my reading, and 
that most of them have been re-read several times in the original 
authorities while the proofs have been going through the press. As to 
the remaining 5 per cent,, they had escaped me while making my 
original collections, and my attention has been directed to them by 
seeing them quoted by modern authorities ; but in such cases I have 
always gone to the original source, studied each passage in its context, 
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and copied it out as I read it.* One or two exceptions, where I had not 
access to the original authority, are mentioned as such and quoted on 
the authority of the writer from whom I take them. While making 
my own independent study of the country, I carefully avoided using 
any modem works, except of course the indispensable foundation laid 
by Prof. PI. Kiepert in his maps ; but my intention has been, after 
hnishing my own first sketch, to pei*use afresh all that has been said by 
modern authorities with a view to comparison, and to give every one 
the credit for everything that he had said rightly. Absolute want of 
time, unless the completion of this work was to be delayed for a whole 
year, has prevented me from doing this as fully as I intended ; and I 
take this oppoitunity of apologising to any writer whose thoughts 
I have appropriated either unconsciously through ignorance of his 
priority or carelet^sly through forgetfulness of my debt to him. Every 
instance of the kind is regretted deeply by me and is directly contrary 
to the plan and intention of my work, which I once hoped would 
contain an outline of the history of discovery in Asia Minor. In the 
introduction to Part II. I have spoken more fully about my debt to 
modern writers. 

It will be found that I have referred more frequently to the errors 
of modern authorities than to their excellencies. This is greatly due 
to the above-mentioned failure to complete the plan of the work ; and 
every one who takes into consideration that more faults are pointed out 
in Prof. H. Kiepert’s works than in those of any other modern scholar, 
and who at the same time is able to appreciate Kieperfs absolute 
devotion to truth, his marvellously wide knowledge, and the liberality 
with which that knowledge is placed at the service of students, as well 
as my own conviction that it is almost an impertinence in me to praise 
him, every one who does this will understand that my corrections are 
really a homage to the authority and the value of the writers criticised : 
I should rarely criticise them were it not necessary to prevent their 
deservedly high authority from giving wide currency to their occasional 
faults. If I succeed in rousing any one to make a minute and sharp 
criticism of this hook, I shall be grateful for the salutary medicine he 
may administer, provided he teaches me better. 

I can truly say that it gives me far greater pleasure to confirm an 
identification proposed by previous geographers than to correct one that 
seems to me mistaken. The contemplation of human error impresses 
one with the vanity of human effort, and the sense that one’s own turn 
to be corrected must soon come. Moreover the correcting of a previous 
error has often involved pages of extra argument, which I would gladly 
have spared myself and my readers. 

* Circumstances prevented me from making a final revision of the references, but I 
hope to do this before the book appears, and add a list of errata. 
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Among the acknowledgment of previons work made in the 
beginning of Part II., I observe that too little has been said of the 
^icole Franpaise d’Ath^nes. Besides the statement made on p. 101, that 
its journal, the ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance,’ has done more than any 
other to aid the student of Asia Minor, I feel bound to add that^the 
first young travellers in the interior of Asia Minor were members of 
the Nicole Fran^aiso. MM. Duchesne and Collignon in 1876, set the 
example of plunging boldly into the heart of what was then an unknown 
land. They had little in the way of proper equipment, and had every- 
thing to learn about the method of travel in Mohammedan lands. 
Accordingly they have suffered the fate of most originators in research. 
Their work has boon superseded by other more elaborate and better 
©quipped investigations, which in their turn must suffer the same fate 
at the hand of siibsequent workers in the same field. But no account of 
exploration in Asia Minor will ever be complete without an honourable 
mention of their names. 

In the Epilogue to Vol. V. of his great work, ‘Histoire de I’Art dans 
TAntiquite,’* p. 809, Monsieur G. Perrot says “ ce sera un travail pour 
les bibliographes de Tavenir, que de rcunir les titres de tous les articles 
oh M. Bamsay a eparpille, dans je ne sais combion des recueils differents, 
les prccieux renseignements qn’il a recueillis. Quo do peine il leur 
aurait eparguoe en ecrivant un livre I 

I can answer only by the question, “ who would publish the book?** 
In the present instance my best thanks are due to the Royal Geographical 
Society, through whose liberality this book is able to appear. The text 
has been altered and cut about during the printing in a way that has 
at once greatly shortened the time of its composition, and increased the 
expense of its printing. In many cases, where my reasoning depends 
on the balancing of many different arguments drawn from widely 
separate sources, the task has been much facilitated by having the 
whole of my previous work always before me in a printed yet only 
provisional form. The correcting and revising of the proofs took in 
many places more time and work than the first composition. I give as 
a single example the following. In August 1889, ten complete and 
undivided days’ work was devoted to about fourteen pages of print, 
which during that time grew into nearly twenty pages. 

During great part of the period since the printing began, it has 
been in my power to correct freely what was in print ; and while I 
have fully availed myself of this power, I have been much encouraged 
by finding that, although I was continually discovering new matter 
and new arguments, and have often been able to cut out the word 
“ perhaps *’ from my pages, and to substitute comparative certainty for 
probability, I have rarely been obliged after expressing in this book an 
opinion about the situation of any city, to alter that opinion, even when 
it was formed on grounds that were in my first draught expressly said 
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to give a mere probability. Yet so closely does the whole of Part II. 
hang together, that the addition of a sentence or the specification of 
another site in the later parts of the work has frequently necessitated 
a score or more of slight modifications throughout the proofs. My 
views have changed greatly while writing, but the change has been 
Almost wholly in the way of steady growth. Minor changes have been 
innumerable ; some specimens are given at the end of this preface. 

On the other hand I have now found it necessary to alter in this 
general and more mature study a number of opinions stated in my 
earlier papers, founded on a narrower view of single districts. Few 
changes (though many additions) are needed as yet in my “ Antiquities 
of Southern Phrygia and the Border Lands,” 1887-8, or in my “ Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Part II.,” 1887.* More are required in 
“ Cities and Bishoprics, Part I.,” 1884,f and still more in earlier papers. 
But I can still point to the following identifications, made in consequence 
of the experience of 1881 and 1882, and printed years ago, as justifying 
confidence in my maturer opinions of 1890: the very names show how 
obscure and difficult were the problems that were solved in many of 
these cases — Brouzos, Ilieropolis and Otrous and Stektorion approxi- 
mately, Akroenos, Augustopolis, Aquae Sarvenae, i.e. Basilika Therma 
(the widely divergent opinions since expressed by Kiepert and 
Hirsohfeld prove how difficult it is to attain certainty about them), 
Anaboura, Metropolis with Bhotrini or Rhocreni Fontes, Amblada 
with various small Pisidian villages, Larissa and Aigai in Aeolis, 
Neonteichos, Temnos, Sasima, Nazianzos. 

The chronology of the various parts of the book is of some conse- 
quence to those who may use it, inasmuch as the arrangement of topics, 
which has a rather haphazard appearance, is to a great extent the order 
of discovery, tempered by consideration of the convenience of printing 
(a consideration which is, I fear, not so apparent as to bo recognizable 
without an express statement). 

Part I., Chapters I.-III., and Part II., Chapters L to S and part of T, 
wore written in the autumn of 1888, after returning from Asia Minor, 
and were printed in the early months of 1889. The work was inter- 
rupted by the Aberdeen University Session, during which I find that 
no work involving the comparison of many authorities is possible.^ 

A complete change is made as regards Temenothyrai, Gorma and Eudokias of 
Galatia. 

t Keretapa, Sanaos, Soa, Tiberiopolis, and the arrangement of part of the com- 
parative table, are tlie chief changes. 

X There is no inconsistency between this statement and the fact that my “ Study of 
Phrygian Art, I.,” “Laodioeia and Sinethandos,” “ Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in 
Asia Minor,” “Inscriptions In^dites d’Asie Mineure,” and four papers on “Early 
Christian Monuments in Phrygia ” were written during the winter. Such papers, 
involving little research at the moment, but merely stating results of previous study, 
can be written piecemeal, being taken up in occasional hours of leisure. 
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Part II was almost finished, the proofs corrected, and the whole set tip 
in pages during the five months, May to September, 1889. I had hoped 
to finish the work during that time; but two papers for the ‘Journal 
of Hellenic Studies’ took up too much time, and at the end of 
September’ the task was still incomplete. October to December, 1889, 
were entirely taken up, partly with college duties, partly with an 
engagement rashly entered into with Dr. Westcott to give a lecture in 
Cambridge on October 18; during these months Mr. Hogarth and 
Mrs. Eamsay helped me by reading the proofs. In the next three 
months, the brief Christmas vacation and occasional hours of leisure in 
the intervals of college work sufficed only to finish Part IL, pp. 407- 
451,* to write the Addenda, to prepare the maps and to revise the 
whole. Part I., Chapters IV.-PIII., together with this preface, were 
written in April and May, 1890 : owing to a change of plan in the print- 
ing, it became necessary either to alter the entire paging of Part IL 
with the index of authors and all the references, or to fill up exactly 
pages 1-88. As the least of two evils the latter course was preferred.f 

Besides the time indicated in the preceding paragraph, I have been 
collecting material with the view to a “Local History of Asia Minor” 
since 1883, and most of this material has been equally applicable to the 
present work in accordance with my principle of giving everything I 
can say about all but the great places, except what has been already 
correctly said in the ordinary authorities. 

In stating my opinions I have tried to steer between two dangers, 
on the one hand merely leaving a choice between alternatives to the 
reader, on the other hand stating my own opinion too absolutely, as if 
there were no difficulty in the choice. It is easier for one who knows 
the country to make the choice, and I have put as clearly as possible 
the opinion to which I incline in each case. Of the two dangers it is 
preferred to incur the charge of dogmatism and confidence rather than 
of helplessness. My principle has been to carry out each train of 
reasoning to its extreme consequences and present a definite result : it 
is a real step to have a distinct theory to test by subsequent discovery, 
even where the proofs are confessedly incomplete. 

A series of indexes are required to make such a work as this 
thoroughly useful ; and I am conscious that the two which are given 
are not sufficient. But to make a sufficiently minute set of indexes 
would have added seriously to the expense and would have postponed 
the publication for another year : a new expedition to Asia Minor in 
1890 will take up my whole time till the beginning of college duties. 
The index of authors will show where most remains undone by the 

* Hence the very summary way in which the last provinces, Pamphylia, Oaria, 
Lycia, are treated : pp. 452-460 were added in May, and a footnote, p. 454, in September. 

t Miscalculation of my MS. produced some inequalities in the execution ; and a con- 
cluding chapter has been omitted. 
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present writer, that may yield farther information. The proper names 
for the Index, as far as regards Fart 11.,* were all marked by myself, 
the transcription and arrangement being performed by the index>maker 
of the B.G.S. 1 have intended to insert in this index all names 
and words that were most likely to be useful in helping the student of 
history or geography ; but modem Turkish names are usually omitted. 

In regard to the spelling of ancient names of places, my original 
intention was, to transliterate the Greek form in all oases except a few 
names like Iconium, which are household words ; but when the proofs 
came to hand, it was obvious that this principle had not been carried 
out completely. It then seemed preferable to leave the variety of forms 
than to weary the printer by correcting every eioh and every «« to os, 
or vice versa. In some cases the variation is intentional ; Cilicia 
denotes the country, Kilikia the strategia.^ 

I cannot better conclude this preliminary statement than by quoting 
the opening words of the preface to M. de Mas Latrie^s ‘ Tresor de 
Chronologie.’ “ Je ne presente pas sans quelque apprehension ce livre 
au public studieux et au public savant. Non pas que j’ai epargne ni le 
temps ni les soins pour le rendre digne d’un bon accueil ; mais, modifie 
dans sa composition premiere, ralenti dans son execution par suite de 
circonstanoes inddpendantes de ma volont6, il peufc, au premier abord, 
sembler un oeuvre oh manque Tordre et la coherence.” 


Since Fart II. was in type certain additions have come to my know- 
ledge, the chief of which, in April and May, 1890, are here appended. 

F. 104 (A 3) and 430, M. de Mas Latrie, ‘Tresor de Chronol.* 
p. 1799, would identify Pyrgi or Birgui as one of the names of Tralleis, 
comparing Sohebab Eddin, 339, 369; Ibn Batoutah II. 295-310. In 
that case Ducas, p. 83, must be guilty of writing Tmolos for Messogis, 
when he describes the position of Fyrgion. The Seljuk principality of 
Aidin was also called Birgui ; but as that principality extended from 
Smyrna to Tralleis and included the Kaystros valley, it might naturally 
have had a fortress with the family mausoleum of the chiefs in the 
Kaystros valley at Pyrgi, where Tchineit was taken and buried. 

P. 109 (A 16). fierakleia ad Sipylum is fixed by the boundary-stone, 
published in my ‘Contributions to the History of Southern Aeolis’ (Journ. 
Hell. Stud., 1881). The name disappears in the Byzantine time, and 
either it was merged in Arohangelos, or else the testimony of Aelius 
Dionysius, quoted by Eustathius ad Horn. Iliad. B (I take the reference 

* As regards Part I., see p. 5, note. 

t Much variation is due to the attempt to reproduce faithfully the Byzantine 
spelling, which often gives a clue to local pronunciation. 
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from Wesseling’s note on *Stepli. Byz., s.v.) ‘HpaKActa ^ Kal Mayn;<rta, 
must be accepted literally, and it must be concluded from this statement 
compared with the inscription above mentioned that Magnesia bore the 
name Herakleia during at least the third century b.c. But precisely 
during that century we have the great inscription, C. L G., 3137, con- 
taining the treaty between Smyrna and Magnesia, concluded about 
244 B.c. Perhaps the truth is, that the territory along the north" and 
west of Sipylos was divided between Magnesia and Herakleia, and the 
load-stone found there was called indifferently Mayvrj^ and ‘Hpa#cAca>Ti;s 
\iOos, giving rise to the mistaken belief that Magnesia and Herakleia 
were names of the same place. 

P. 116 (A 37). Titanus is the name given by Pliny, V. 32, to a 
city and a river on the Aeolic coast. There can be no doubt that the 
river which he means is the Titnaios, known from coins of Aigai. The 
coins with legend TIZNAIOZ and TIZNAION are referred by Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 275, to a city Tisna, which is the place meant by 
Pliny under the name Titanus; the original form must have been 
Titna, whence comes the river name Titnaios. Schuchhardt takes this 
view, and understands, like his predecessors, MM. Pottier and Keinach, 
that the Pythikos of Agathias is the same river as the Titnaios. He 
places Tisna at Uzun-Hassanli, one hour up the river from Myrina: see 
Bohn, Altert. von Aegae, p. 61. 

I may mention an extraordinary omission in Dr. Schuchhardt’s argu- 
ment as to the site of Aigai. He has apparently not looked into 
Hierocles with Wesseling's admirable notes, reprinted in the Bonn 
edition, and hence has not noticed the quotation from Galen, Atyats /cal 
TTfpTTfpAr;, TiJ /Acr o/Aopw Mvpti-T/. Hcpya/Aw (soo p. 117). MM. Lechat 
and Kadet also omit it when discussing the evidence about Aigai in 
Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887 ; and I did so myself in 1881. At that time the 
reason, though not the excuse, for my omission lay in my isolation from 
books, and my consequent ignorance of the Byzantine authorities. The 
subsequent writers on the subject, some reaching the wrong and some 
the right conclusion, give also an incomplete list of authorities. They 
may be presumed to have made an independent collection cf the mate- 
rials ; yet, though I have for more than six years been urgiug that the 
Byzantine lists must be the foundation of all topographical study in 
Asia Minor, they have not looked into Hierocles or Wesseling’s indis- 
pensable commentary on the Synekdemos while studying Aigai,* 

P. 121 (A 2). Mr. Head, in his ‘ Hist. Num.,* s.v., interprets a coin 
of Sardis with the legend AIOZ rONAI as referring to the worship of a 
supposed Zeus Gonaios. The legend is complete, and is interpreted by 
the type as Aios yovat, the circumstances connected with the birth and 
rearing of Zeus. 


* The passage is quoted by MM. Pottier and Reinach, ‘ Myrina, » p. 20. 
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In the Talmud the morning meal, taken about six o’clock, is called 
“ the Meal of the Lydians ** (Neuhauer, ‘ G6ographie de Talmud, p. 316). 
The Lydian traffic in sandals and in eunuchs is also alluded to (l.o.). 

P. 139 (C 44). Hieropolis of the Glaukos valley is probably meant 
on the coins of Synnada, showing Apollo standing and Zeus sitting, with 
the legend 

ZYNNAAEnN-IEP[AnOAEI]TnN*OMONOIA 

See Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 413. Zeus Pandomos represents 
Synnada, as is often the case on coins. Apollo often appears on the 
c6ins of the Hieropolitan valley. Probably O should be restored in 
place of A in the name on this coin. Mionnet gives a coin with a 
similar legend, where O is used, but the word OMONOIA is omitted. I 
have in ‘Trois Villes Phrygiennes,’ p. 506, interpreted the coin as 
referring to Hieropolis beside Sandykli. 

P. 139 (C 46). The people of Synnada placed on their coins the 
head of AKAMAZ (see Drexler in ‘ Numism. Zft.,’ 1889, p. 177) ; and 
Stephanus mentions that Akamas after the Trojan war wandered into 
Phrygia and founded Synnada. This legend was evidently adopted in 
the city; and probably Stephanus derives it from Metrophanes of 
Enkarpia, who wrote a work in two books on Phrygia, from which 
Stephanus quotes the story of the bunch of Eukarpian grapes which 
was so large as to break a waggon. 

Synnada boasts on its coins to be a city of Dorians and lonians. 
These Greek colonists perhaps looked to the hero Akamas as their 
oikist : such myths tended to bo developed in the process of hellenisa- 
tion of Phrygia. The native Phrygian part of the population looked 
to Thynnaros as their hero and ancestor. Dokimion was a Macedonian 
military colony (see pp. 125, 126). 

P. 143 (C 76), compare 164 (D 29). The baths of Phrygia and its 
wines are mentioned in the Talmud as having separated the Ten 
Tribes from their brethren (Neubauer, ‘ Geogr. de Talmud,’ p. 315). 

(P. 144 (C 78). Kakkabas or Kakkabokome seems to involve the 
word Kakkabe, the name of the citadel of Carthage, which is connected 
by Ad. Sonny in Piiilologus, 1889, p. 559, with the Phoenician stem 
&qab, in the sense of “ hill.” He remarks that the Phoenician letter 
ain is represented in the Septuagint sometimes by the spiritus lenis, 
sometimes by the spiritus asper, sometimes by kappa, and sometimes by 
rho. Hence he explains the initial kappa in KaKKdPrj. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in Katenneis or Etenneis (see p. 418). On 
Phoenician names in Phrygia, see Sonny, l.c. ; he connects Kv^cXa 
(which Hesychius explains by opyf) with Hebrew Gebel, and thence 
explains K.vp4kq as Mifnyp ’Open?, from which Teoy is a shortened form 
(Crusius, Beitr. z. griech. Mythol., p. 26, n. 4) : the connection will 
probably not find general approval. 

P, 173 (E 22), 438 and 449. Mr. Pelham also quotes Corp. Gloss. 
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Latin., II. 14, Actor irpay/xaTcwiJs, and II. 177, Saltarius 6p€Ofl>v\a £ ; and 
he points out to me in corroboration of the large imperial estate which 
I have proved at Tyana that in Justinian’s Nov. XXX. (ed. Zacharim 
von Lingenthal, I. p. 163) more than half the territory of Cappadocia 
is said to be imperial property. Prof. Sayce also refers me, in 
corroboration of my description of the horse-breeding on this estate, 
to Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1881, Nov., p. 14, where Mr. Pinches published 
a tablet from Kouyunjik mentioning horses imported into Assyria from 
Dana. 

P. 176 (E 23). I must retract the opinion that there was at Lagbe 
an imperial estate. I now accept the interpretation of pLiarOtorq^ 
proposed by the Austrian editors, as more probable in itself ; moreover 
Lagbo struck coins and therefore cannot have been an estate. The 
other points, however, I still maintain, both the restoration I have 
proposed for the fragmentary inscription published in such varying 
forms by the Austrian editors and by Mr. A. H. Smith, and the 
opinion that Lagbe must have been in the conventus of Kibyra and 
in the province of Asia. The phrase 6 Kara tottov fLKrOuiT'qq may be 
compared with tov Kara tottov rrjprjTov rov tpyov in an inscription of 
Hierapolis (Le Bas, 1680), which seems to denote the officer charged 
with the duty of looking after the proper condition of the graves along 
the sacra via. 

P. 183 (F 25). From a comparison of the list of bishops given by 
Le Quien with the principles stated on p. 427, and with the account 
given of Basilinopolis, we may reach the probable conclusion that Linoe, 
Gordoserba, and Mela or Modrene, were formed into bishoprics by 
Justinian ; that previously, although Nikaia had been an autokephalos 
bishopric of great dignity owing to the wide extent of territory over 
which its influence extended, yet no bishoprics were subject to it, and 
it had in vain attempted to establish its claim over the bishopric of 
Basilinopolis in a.d. 451, and that Justinian recognised the growing 
importance of the territory, which lay south of Nikaia and politically 
was included in its territory, by founding Justinianopolis-Mela on his 
military road, and also by giving the status of cities and bishoprics 
to Linoe and Gordoserba. The elevation of Tataion, Noumerika, 
Daphnusia and Maximianai to be bishoprics belongs to a later period, 
probably that of Basil in the ninth century. The earliest known 
bishop of Mela dates 553, of Gordoserba 680, of Linoe 692, of the others 
809 (see Le Quien). 

P. 191 and elsewhere. For 65 b.c., the date assigned by Marquardt 
for the institution of the province Bithynia-Pontus by Pompey, the 
date 64 b.c. is substituted by Niese (Hermes, XIII., p. 39, and Rhein. 
Mus., XXXVIII., 1883, p. 577). 

P. 203 (G 11). In a note added by Kiepert to Humann and 

B 
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Fnchsteixi’s ‘ Beisen in Kleinasien/ p. 18, Melangeia is identified with 
Karadja Sheher, besides Dorylaion : he follows Hammer-Purgstall, who 
says that Karadja Hisar, Greek Melangeia, was besieged by Ertogrul 
in 1240, and captured by Osman in 1288. My discussion has probably 
established that this identification is erroneous. If any further reason 
is needed, it may be found in the fact that the valley of the Tembris 
(Porsuk Su, in Humann Pursak) had been long in the undisturbed 
possession of the Turks, and that they were in the thirteenth century 
fighting for the lands near the Bithynian coast. 

P. 205 (G 15). In Humann and Puchstein, ‘ Beisen in Kleinasien,* 
p. 11, Dr. Humann remarks that Ine Gol, “ Needle Lake,” or Inek Gol, 
“ Cattle Lake,” is the proper form of the name, and not Aine Gol, 
“ Mirror Lake,” as it is usually given. I have also observed that the 
village four hours east-south-east from Philadelphia (Ala Sheher) is 
properly named Ine Gol (or Inek Gol, which would be pronounced in 
almost the same way) not Aine Gol. 

P. 219 (G 23) and p. 444. The same explanation of the name 
Gaizatorix has already been given by M. Belley, Mem. do PAcad. des 
Inscript., as quoted in C.I.G., 4039. Another Galatian name involving 
the same word is Oaizatodiastos, which occurs in that inscription. 

P. 225 (H 8). In Humann and Puchstein’s * Beisen in Kleinasien,’ 
Gordion is identified with Tchakmak on the Sangarios a little south 
from Yiirme. Humann rightly remarks on the want of clear evidonco 
to connect Germa with the site of Yiirme, but Kiepert in a note still 
supposes that the name is a modern form of Germa, and that the name 
strictly belongs to the hot springs. I have visited these springs : no 
ancient city was situated at them, but they in all probability belonged 
to the territory of the city situated at Yiirme. 

P. 226 (H 0). Gratianopolis cannot be interpreted as an error for 
17 Kpanavujv ttoAis : Philadelphus was bishop of Gratianopolis and 
Epiphanius of Krateia at Concil. Ephes., a.d. 431. 

P. 251 (K 18). In his ‘Beisen in Kleinasien,’ p, 47, Humann 
gives the distances — 

Angora to Tchakal Keui . .27 kilom. 

Angora to Binam . . . 33 „ 

Binam to Tcheshnir Keupreu * . 53 „ 

Sir 0. Wilson estimated the horse-road (which would be shorter) as 19 
miles to Binam and 31 thence to the bridge. The probability even 

• Humana does not give the name from personal observation ; but mentions that 
old travellers call it Tchasnegir-KoprU. I have noted it as Tcheshnir, where g has 
disappeared between vowels according to the common change in modern pronunciation ; 
cp. Deirmen, “ mill,” for Degirman. He gives the bridge as 735 metres above sea 
level ; the village on the east bank as 758 metres. 
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suggests itself that Sarmalius of the Itinerary is Malos : the distance, 
as given by the Itinerary suits exactly. In that case, Bolegasgus would 
be an intermediate station on the road to Ankyra (see pp. 257, 259). 

P. 277 (N 9). In glancing hastily by the aid of the index at Humann 
and Puchstein’s notes on Marash and their report of Kiepert’s latest 
view on Germanicia, I find no reason to alter any word that I have 
said. The frontier that I have assigned to Kommagene is confirmed by 
the latest discoveries and maps. The words of Theodoret, who on such 
a point is a first-rate authority, that Germanicia was iv tiJs 

K.lXlk(jjv Kal !Sivpo)v [/cat, *] KaTTTraSoKwi/ in the province of Euphratesia, 
are a complete justification of the at least approximate accuracy of the 
position which I assign, and a complete disproof of Kiepert’s view. 
The same inference may be drawn from Theodoret’s expression, Haeret. 
Fab., IV., 2, VepfxavLKCia^i t<3 Tavpip y€Lrovov(rrj<; ttoXccos. TL'ho frontier 
assigned on my map requires only a slight modification, which does no 
violence to the evidence, inasmuch as the boundaries lie among 
uninhabited mountains, to make Marash close to the meeting of the 
three provinces. 

P. 280 (N 16) and p. 287. The variant a Cotena cannot be accepted, 
for the name Lacotena occurs in Ammianus, XX., 11, a Cappadocia ipse 
per Melitenam, minoris Armcniae oppidum, et Lacotena, et Samosata, 
transmisso Euphrate, Edcssam venit. (I owe the reference to Surita, 
quoted in Wesseling’s edition of the Itineraries as XXI., 11). 

P. 295. It is very doubtful whether Suenda, in Cappadocia, which 
was captured by Aiitiochus (Front., Strat., III., 2, 9) can be identified 
with Soanda. The MSS. vary greatly in the reading. 

P. 304. In Humann and Puchstein’s, ‘Eoisen,’ p. 402, an in- 
scription of Diarbekir (Amida), given by Sterrett, ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ 
No. 031, is repeated from a fresh copy: 

fivr]fjL[lov^ Aeov (?) 

M-aptovLOv do'K- 

o7r(oiov) dirb Ka/x7r(a)v) [in Kappadokien]. j* 

This reference to Kampai is purely conjectural, and cannot rank as an 
argument against my view that in Kambe the b stands for ou. 

P. 312 (note). Tarkundworras must be a local pronunciation at 
Isaura of the name Tarkondarios, which was a surname of Kastor, king 
of the Tektosages from atout 62 to 45. Prof. Sayce has read the name 
of Tarkhundara(is) [last symbol doubtful], king of Arzapa, on a tablet 
from Tel-el-Amarna (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1889, June, p. 336). The 
name Kondberras at Cory cos confirms my reading Tarkundberras. 

P. 317. That the theme of Koloneia was originally part of the 

* This word does not occur in tho text of the Cambridge edition, Hist. Ecclcs., 
II., 25. I owe this and the following reference to Wesseling ad Itin. 

t Sterrett reads ixvriix7[o]v more correctly, and KAMT which is probably less correct. 
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Armeniao Theme is also implied by the fact that Kamaoha was in the 
Armeniao Theme (Theophan. 469, 444, 377). 

P. 346 (Q 30). Strabo, p. 587, mentions, as an example of a river 
with twenty-seven fords, one that flows from Tyana to Soloi-Pompei- 
opolis. The river meant is the one that runs beside the road from 
Faustinopolis to Podandos. But it is an error to say that it flows to 
Soloi : it really joins the Saros. The error, however, is not Strabo’s, 
for Meineke considers the passage to be a gloss, 

P. 370 (T 26). The name Bidana or Bidano seems correct, being 
defended by Bizana * of Armenia (Procop., de Aedif., III. 5). Bidana- 
Leontopolis must probably be the modern town Siristat or Tris 
Maden, about 13 miles west of Isaura. This situation would explain 
why Loontopolis and Isauropolis were under the same bishop. More- 
over Leontopolis was clearly a city of importance in later Byzantine 
time, and it is a general rule f that the important cities of that time 
correspond to Turkish cities. This identification of Leontopolis as 
Siristat explains everything known to us, and may be looked on as 
pretty certain. Siristat is the seat of government of Boz Kyr Kaimma- 
kamlik. Prof. Sterrett in his * Wolfe Expedition,* p. 98, is too severe 
on Hamilton, when ho says that the latter was ** misled into giving the 
place the name of Tris Maden : ** Hamilton was no doubt true to the 
fact of his time, though the “ maden ” and the name are now disused. 
The distance of Bidana from Isauropolis seems too small, but stadia may 
bo used in the sense of miles (see pp. 190, 258). I should look for Nea 
Isaura hero rather than where Sterrett places it. There are inscriptions 
at Siristat. 

1’. 412. The ethnic Maiyi/Js or and the local name Maion or 

Imaion corresponding to it, are related to the name Maes (on which see 
M. Th. Reinach’s excellent paper in ‘ Rev. des fit. Grecq.,* 1889, p. 270) 
as Tataion or Tottaion to Tatas or Tottes, and the other instances 
quoted on p. 439. 

P, 420 (W 14). The interpretation of Eudocias and Jovia as 
epithets of Termessos makes intelligible the following signature at the 
Council of Chalcedon, Zenodotus Telmessi et Eniadis civitatis loniae. 
This is obviously corrupted from Termessi civitatis et Eudociadis et 
lobiae. Zenodotus of Telmessos in Lycia is frequently mentioned at 
this council ; but no bishop of Termessos occurs in the lists to warrant 
the supposition that two successive entries had been mixed up. Most 
probably Zenodotus of Telmessos and Zenodotus of Termessos were both 
present (Mansi, VI. 575, VII. 433). At the Council of 325, Heuresios 
of Termessos was present ; in 431, Timotheus of Termessos and 
Eudokias ; in 448, Sabinianus of Termessos, Eudokias and lobia ; in 

* Compare Nazianzos or Nadiandos, Podandos and Bozanti ; see p. 348. 

t Not a universal rule ; sec p. p. 454. 
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692, Constantine of Eudokias ; in 787, Callistus of Endokias. This 
list shows the epithet gradually establishing itself and displacing 
Termessos, according to the theory advanced in my A.S.P. The tw'o 
bishops of 458, Auxentius and Innocentius; are the sole difl&culty in the 
way of this theory, and I have conjectured that one of the two names 
is a corruption or marginal correction, which crept in between 
“ Tormessi ” and “ Eudociadis,” and thus caused the single ' bishop to 
become double. 

P. 423. The mountain CAABAKOC is mentioned on coins of 
Apollonia : Drexler in Num. Zft., 1889, p. 122. 

P. 423. Olymos, a place near Mylasa, is mentioned in a series of 
inscriptions, Le Bas, 323 to 338, Athen. Mittheil., 1889, p. 367. 

P. 426. Strabo often mentions the Solymoi; but the words of 
Herodotus, I., 173, ot 8c MtXuat totc ’XoXvfioi e/caXcovro tends to show that 
they were even then an extinct people, whom Strabo afterWards 
identified with some existing people ; such is the suggestion of Sittl, 
Berlin. Phil. Wochenschr., 1888, p. 338. He also quotes Cicero’s words 
(Verr., IV., 10, 21) Lycii, Graeci homines, to prove that the greecising 
process had progressed very far in Lycia early in the first century b.c. 

P, 110 (A 20). On the coins of Ephesos-Theologos and Magnesia- 
Manglasia see Mr. Grueber’s description of the find at Ephesos in 
Numism. Chron., 1872, p. 120 ff. M. de Mas Latrie, * Tresor de 
Chronol.,’ p. 1799, quotes from Schlumberger, ‘Num. Orient.,’ p. 483, 
on the coins of Magnesia, but omits those of Ephesos. 

P. 115 (A 33). The Homereion at Smyrna is mentioned in aii 
inscription, Mous. Smyrn., IV., p. 176, no. 

P. 125 (B 16). M. Waddington assures mo that no coins of the 
Mosteni known to him give the title Macedoncs : considering his unique 
knowledge, this may be taken as final, and the coins in question may 
be rejected as misread. 

P. 135 (C 7, 8). Ducange on Zonaras (vol. VI., p. 187, ed. Dindotf) 
quotes the miracle at Khonai. The published versions (Bonnet, 1890) 
are late and topographically absurd, but must be founded on an original 
of good character, full of local colour. 

P. 136 (C 23). Peltai was a Macedonian colony, 

P. 136 (C 24). Eumeneia, as a seat of the worship of Isis, is quoted 
by Drexler, in Num. Zft., 1889, p. 167. An additional proof is 
furnished by the inscription, which may belong either to Peltai or to 
Eumeneia, C.I.G., 3886, more correctly in Bull. Oorr. Hell., 1885. 
None of the editors have observed that koX Eicr€t[8os] must be read in 
line 6, if M. Paris has rightly copied the inscription. I have three 
times searched in vain for this inscription, about the locality of which 
Hamilton and Paris give very different accounts. Eumeneia boasts ori 
its ooins^ to be a city of Aohaeans; the title was assumed by the 
Pergamenian colonists in opposition to the Macedonians of Peltai. 
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P. 138 (0 35). Another Alia, a mere katoikia, has been proved by 
M. S. Beinaoh to have been situated at or near Kirgol, between 
Tiberiopolis and Aizanoi : it is mentioned in an inscription found there, 
which will soon be published. 

P. 172. Prof. G. Hirschfeld has recognised in the modem name 
Baradis the ancient Aporidos Kome of Livy. 

P. 178. Hogarth, in Journ. Hell. Stud., 1890, gives several examples 
of the common Lycaonian name Sousou. 

P. 187 and p. 352. The line of beacons is also given by Zonaras, II., 
p. 162, ed. Par. His enumeration agrees with Cedrenus, except in the 
names Mimas and Kyrizos. Ducange quotes in his notes on Zonaras 
also the forms Aigiklos and Augilos as variants in Scylitzes and Theoph. 
Contin* He mentions that the hill of Saint Auxentios was about 
10 miles from Chalcedon, and was the same as Oxeia (see p. 189, P 65). 
Saint Auxentius, who lived under Marcianos and Leo, built a 
monastery there. Ducange quotes the Menaea, June 1, 3, 13, and 
January 19, Theophanes, p. 436, says that this hill was near Damatry 
(see pp. 218, 312 ; and Ducange, Constant. Christ., IV., p. 177). 

P. 190 (F 76). The passage of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, de 
Them., p. 25, whore Hpovertas almost certainly denotes Prousa ad 
01ympum,may serve to elucidate two passages in Pliny’s Epist. ad Tra., 
58 and 81, lyhere also Prousias is used in a similar way. Mr. Hardy in 
his edition, takes a different view, making Prousias an adjective. 

P. 242, The road Anoyra 24 Crentius 32 Legna 24 Cams (Garu^ 
v.l.) Vicus 30 Kratoia 24 Claudiopolis has been accidentally omitted in 
the text. Crentius, a suspicious form, seems to be the modern Girindos, 
where I have placed Manegordus. 

P. 295. The description of Ozizala as abounding in gardens, 
streams, and groves, should in the parched country of Cappadocia, 
make it easy to prove its precise situation (see Greg. Naz., Ep. 26). I 
have not travelled along the left bank of the Halys above the situation 
where I place Parnassos, but to judge from the appearance of the 
district as seen from the road on the right bank, it corresponds to the 
above description better than any other part of Cappadocia that I have 
seen. When Ozizala is once placed, the situation of Parnassos and 
Nyssa would be still more narrowly defined. 

P. 324 (P 6) and p. 448. M. Duchesne follows the lead of the 
Bollandists (so also does Mural t) in saying that Eiichaita was renamed 
Theodoropolis in a.d. 972, in honour of the great victory gained by 
John Tzimisces over the Turks. Cedrenus, II., p. 411, says that the 
emperor rebuilt the church in which the body of Saint Theodorus lay, 
and changed the name of the place from Eukhaneia to Theodoropolis. 
The lauthors whom I am arguing against assume that, because the 
biographies of Theodorus say that he was buried at Eukhaita, and 
Cedrenus says that the emperor ,rel)uilt the church where Theodorus’s 
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l^yi therefore the city which is meant by Cedrenus is Eukhaita. 
They take Eukhaneia and Eukhaita to be the same place Duchesne 
does not even notice the difference of name) ; but on the following page 
Cedrenus speaks of Theophilus, archbishop of Eukhaita, distinguishing 
it as a neuter plural from Eukhaneia as a feminine singular. Did 
Cedrenus make a mistake, and distinguish as two different names two 
forms of the same name, or do the Bollandists and MM. Muralt and 
Duchesne wrongly identify two different places as a single place 
They certainly only follow Zonaras, II., p. 214, ed. Par., who gives 
Eukhania and Eukhaita as equivalent forms of the same name. This 
can hardly be correct. Notitire II. and X. mention Eukhania and 
Eukhaita as separate metropoleis ; and Gelzer shows, “ Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol.,* 1886, p. 540-2, that Eukhaita became a metropolis between 
886 and 911 (see Addenda, p. 448), and Eukhania between 1035 and 
1054. I therefore refuse to accept Zonaras’s evidence as to the identity 
of the names, and believe that he was misled by the resemblance 
between them. Because Saint Theodore helped the Byzantine army 
against the Russians, a church would naturally be erected to him near 
the battle-field, and not in Helenopontus. The singular analogy of the 
names, and the coincidence that both Eukhania and Eukhaita were 
associated with Theodore, betrayed Zonaras into his error. Thus the 
last shred of evidence, on which M. Duchesne relied for the theory that 
the name Thcodoropolis belonged peculiarly and specially to Eukhaita, 
has now disappeared. Eukhaita might bo styled the ‘ city of Theodore/ 
but so equally might any city in which a church was dedicated to him. 
This long disproof of M. Duchesne’s interpretation of the inscription of 
Safaramboli (see p. 320) may seem unnecessary, as the case is so clear ; 
but my experience in the case of Koloe, Themissonion, Eriza, &c., shows, 
me how I may go on for years reiterating in vain the disproof of errors, 
suggested without any evidence and accepted implicitly by the world. 
The nature of Theodorus the Soldier, as a saint worehipped in Pontus 
and Paphlagonia, about whom there grew up purely legendary accounts 
without a trace of historical truth or verisimilitude, has been thoroughly 
illustrated in our discussion. 

P. 364 (T 7). I had thought that the exact site of Olba might be 
at the remarkable ruins seen by Mr. Hogarth when travelling from 
Maghra to Seleukeia in 1887. About three hours before reaching 
Seleukeia he saw these ruins at no very great distance to the east, but 
divided from him by a ravine. Ho was assured by various informants 
at Maghra that Mr. Sterrett had visited those ruins, and therefore did 
not go to them, as his companion was ill, and they were hurrying to 
the coast for a steamer. But in the utter uncertainty as to the mapping 
of this district and even of Said Pasha’s new road from Seleukeia to 
Maghra (see p. 361), nothing but a loose approximation to the site is. 
possible. 
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This identification was arrived at in the early winter of 1868-9, and 
was printed in the appeal issued by the Asia Minor Exploration Fund 
in December, 1889, for funds to carry out a new expedition into the 
eastern part of Asia Minor. The programme of the route proposed was 
there printed, part of which was to examine this site, perhaps that of 
Olba. 

More recently I heard from Mr. Bent that he has found Olba south 
of Maghra at a site some miles north-east of the one seen by Mr. Hogarth, 
which also has been examined by Mr. Bent. The name Oura, which is 
still attached to the site of Olba, shows that I was right in maintaining 
that Ourba (i.e. Ourwa, for beta denotes the sound of w, cp. footnote 
•on p. 312) was the native form of the name, and Olba a grecism to 
suggest a connection with oA^Sos.^ With Ourba compare Ouerbe in 
Pisidia (Pamphylia Secunda). Mr. Bent’s discoveries confirm the 
general course of my arguments, and will add greatly to the further 
development of them, f 

Seleuceia also was originally named Olbia, and may have been in the country of 

Olba. 

t I add a note after visiting Olba, Mr. Bent’s discovery. It is rightly placed in my 
map : but the map attached to Mr. Bent’s paper in Proceed. It. G. S., Aug. 1890, is far 
from accurate. Uzunja Burdj should bo placed much further south, about lat. SG° 37' ; 
Oura should really be cast by north from it, instead of south. Maghra should be 
much further south. Euren Keui, which wo did not visit, is more nearly correct. 
Wo estimate the height of XJzimja Burdj 2000 feet lower tlian Mr. Bent. In the 
' Atheneoum,’ July 10, p. lOf), Mr. Bent discards Kastabala of Cappadocia entirely, and 
infers from Strabo that Tyana and Kybistra were in Cilicia near Kastabala, I adhere 
to all that I have written ; my opinions were in print months before Mr. Bent 
travelled, and I consider them confirmed entirciy by liis brilliant discoveries. 
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Part I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

I. Hellenism and Orientalism. 

Planted like a bridge between Asia and Europe, the peninsula of Asia 
Minor has been from the beginning of history a battlefield between the 
East and the West. Across this bridge the religion, art, and civilisation 
of ^he East found their way into Greece ; and the civilisation of Greece, 
under the guidance of Alexander the Macedonian, passed back again 
across the same bridge to conquer the East and revolutionise Asia as far 
us the heart of India, Persians, Arabs, Mongols, Turks, have all 
followed the same route in the many attempts that Asia has made to 
uubduo the West. 

The very character of the country has marked it out as a hattle- 
^ound between the Oriental and the European spirit. The great mass 
of Asia Minor consists of a plateau, 3000 to 5000 feet above sea-level, 
ground which there is a fringe of low-lying coast-land. The plateau 
is like a continuation of Central Asia, vast, immobile, monotonous. 
The western coasts on the Aegean sea are full of variety, with a very 
broken coast-line and long arms of the sea alternating with pro- 
minent capes. 

In the scenery also, the plateau presents an equally strong contrast 
,to the. western coast. The plateau from the Anti-Taurus westwards con- 
sists chiefly of great gently undulating plains. The scenery, as a rule, 
is monotonous and subdued ; even the mountains of Phrygia seem not to 
have the spirit of freedom about them. The tone everywhere is melan- 
choly, but not devoid of a certain charm, which, after a time, takes an 
even stronger hold of the miud than the bright and varied scenery of 
the Greek world. Strong contrasts of climate between the long severe 
winter and the short but hot summer, a fertile soil dependent entirely on 
the chances of an uncertain rainfall, impressed on the mind of the 
inhabitants the insignificance of man and his dependence on the power 
of nature. The tone can be traced throughout the legends and the 
religion of the plateau. The legends are always sad — Lityerses slain 
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by the sickles of the reapers in the field,* Marsyas flayed by the god 
Apollo, Hylas drowned in tho fountain — all end in death during the 
prime of life and the pride of art. But the scenery of the -®gean coast- 
lands is as bright and varied as that of Greece itself. There is not a 
trace of monotony or melancholy: in the constant alternation of sea and 
.promontoT3% of sharp rugged mountains and deep fertile valleys. The 
sense of life and vigour is wonderfully quickened in the clear atmo- 
sphere and tho bright light, where cape after cape stretches far out to 
the west as if trying to bridge over the “ estranging sea ” to the islands, 
and where the water of the inlets, offering an easier road than the land 
itself, provokes tho navigating instinct. The thought of death is never 
present where the incitements to life and action are so great. 

Thus the plateau is in every way characterised as a border-land 
between East and West, and a battlefield between the Oriental and the 
European spirit. Tho idea of this great struggle was a formative 
principle which moulded the gradual development of the Iliad, and gavo 
the tone to, Herodotus’s epic history. We can trace its main features 
from that time onwards. Greece and Persia were the representative 
antagonists for two centuries. Then the conquests of Alexander, 
organised and consolidated later by the genius of Home, made the 
European spirit apparently victorious for many centuries. 

But the conquest was not real. Homans governed Asia Minor 
because, with their marvellous governing talent, they knew how to adapt 
their administration to the people of the plateau. It is true that the great 
cities put on a western appearance, and took Latin or Greek names : 
Latin and Greek were the languages of govemment, of tho educated 
classes, and of polite society. Only this superficial aspect is attested in 
literature and in ordinary history, and when I began to travel the 
.thought had never occurred to me that there was any other. The 
conviction has gradually forced itself on me that the real state of the- 
nountry was very different. Greek w^as not the popular language of the 
plateau even in the third century after Christ ; the mass of the people 
spoke Lyoaonian, and Galatian, and Phrygian, although those who 
wrote books wrote Greek, and those who governed spoke Latin. The 
people continued to believe in their own religion: their gods were 
identified by educated persons with the gods of Greece and Home, and 
called by Greek names ; but they had none of the Greek or Homan 
character, they were Asiatic deities. Christianity conquered the land,, 
and succeeded in doing what Greece and Home had never done: it 
imposed its language on the people. But the Christianity of Phrygia 
was never like the Christianity of Europe: sects of enthusiasts who 

* The tale is oommonljr given in the form that Lityerses slew all strangers and hid 
their bodies in the sheaves, and that he was himself slain by Herakles and lamented by 
the reapers in the Lityerses Song: but he must ultimately be au impersonation of the 
life of nature^eut down in the harvest, and celebrated in harvest songs. 
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perpetuated the old type in the new religion al:^ays -flourished there, 
aud the orthodox writers frequently inveigh against the numerous 
Anatolian heresies. It is a suggestive fact that the old names of many 
cities which had been replaced by Greek or Latin names often survived 
and returned into use. There was a city of leauria named Diocaesareia : 
it is often mentioned in the first seven centuries after Christ. In the 
later Byzantine writers Prafeana, a name unknown in earlier writers, 
is regularly used ; but the identity of Diocaesareia and Prakana would 
be unknown, where it not for a casual phrase in the proceedings of a 
Christian Counoil (Condi. Nicaen. II.) of the eighth oentuiy, which 
shows that at that time the popular name Prakana was forcing itself 
into the official registers alongside of the ofiScial name Diocaesareia. 

The foundation of Constantinople was a sign that the West had not 
really conquered Asia Minor. The immense power of governmental 
organisation which Roman genius constructed maintained itself for 
many centuries. But the Oriental character grew stronger century by 
century in the Byzantine government ; one dynasty overturned another 
dynasty, and each was less “ Western ** than the preceding one. 
Phrygians, Isauiians, Cappadocians, and Armenians, ruled under the 
style of Roman Emperors, till at length a purely Oriental dynasty of 
Osmanlis eliminated even the superficial forms of the West. The 
change was not in all respects so great as we are apt to suppose. The 
language and the religion and the government of Anatolia reached at 
last the Oriental goal to which the genius of the land tended. There 
is no more interesting process in history than this which was completed 
by the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 

At the present day, after the East has ruled for centuries undisturbed 
in Anatolia, the old struggle has recommenced. The Greek element is 
gradually supplanting the Oriental on the Aegean coast. That strength 
and vitality which the Greek race seems to possess under every govern- 
ment except its own,* is gradually placing the coast valleys in its hands. 
The Oriental element does not retreat, it is not driven back by open war; 
it dies out on the coast by a slow yet sure decay. But the interior is 
still wholly Oriental, and if the same peaceful development continues I 
believe that the Turks, as soldiers, and . the Greeks, as traders, will, 
united, make a happier country than either race could by itselL 
English railways are gradually pushing their way into the country from 
Smyrna, which is the metropolis of the western element ; and western 
commerce is trying to reorganise the lines of trade. The same trade 
routes across Asia Minor now lead to Marseilles and to Liverpool, which 
once led to Rome, and the railways are reopening the roads of ancient 
times. There are two competing routes. One follows the line of the 

* I must confess that the development of Greece during the last few years is- 

disproving the innuendo in this sentence, which was written four years ago. 
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great Eastern highway of Greeco-Koman time : it passes through 
Ephesos, the GriBOo-Koman capital, which has now lost its harbour and 
sunk into complete decay ; and from Ephesos onwards it follows, and 
must continue to follow step by step, the Roman road. The other is 
opening up the old line of the ** Royal Road’’: its engineers have 
surveyed both the original route and the modified course that it followed 
in the Roman period, and the prophecy is not a dangerous one that the 
latter will finally be adopted. 

These movements of armies and peoples and civilisations have taken 
place along a few lines of road, some of which have been more important 
at one time, some at another. To trace in outline the history of these 
roads, to show how they are marked out by nature, and how the 
variation in their comparative importance, produced by historical 
reasons, has reacted on the distribution of the chief centres of population, 
is the subject of this essay. 

The road-system of Anatolia is at present in a transition state. 
Since steam navigation was introduced the great land-routes, starting 
from Constantinople and leading to the various provinces of the empire, 
have fallen into disuse and disrepair. Previously the necessities of 
government required the maintenance in tolerable repair of roads and a 
postal service. This Turkish road-system was practically the same as 
the Byzantine system, which was gradually introduced after the 
foundation of Constantinople as the capital of the eastern world. That 
event soon produced a total revolution in the road-system, which 
previously had been arranged for commercial and military purposes 
with a view to easy communication with Rome. We must therefore go 
back to an older road-system, of which Rome was the centre. iNccordiug 
to that system all roads led to Rome : all the products of the provinces 
of Asia Minor, from the huge monolithic columns of Phrygian marble 
to the red Cappadocian earth (/aiAtos) for making pencils, w’ere carried 
to the harbour of Ephesos, and thence shipped to the West; from 
Rome came all the governors and officials, and to Rome they returned ; 
nlong the same roads all alike travelled, merchants, officials, tourists, 
every one who was attracted towards the great centre of life. The 
same road-system, on the whole, existed under the Greek kings, except 
that it was unorganised and only inchoate. The only road whose 
existence is expressly attested under the Greek kings, and whose course 
is described, coincides with the great Roman highway from Caesareia 
to Ephesos, But before the conquest of Alexander we find a different 
set of roads, whose course testifies to a wholly different system of 
•communication, and opens a glimpse into another period in the history 
■of the country. 
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Herodotus describes tbe great road of the Persian i>eriod from 
Ephesos by the Cilician Gates to Susa. It was called the “Royal 
Road,” because the service of the Great King passed along it ; and it 
was, therefore, the direct path of communication for all government 
business. This road crossed the Halys by a bridge, which Herodotus 
had heard of, probably from the narrative of merchants at Sinope, 
among whom a bridge over such a great river as the Halys was 
certainly considered a wonderful work of engineering. Now the centre 
of Asia Minor is occupied by a great salt lake and a salt desert, and 
there are really only two routes across the plateau from east to west, one 
south and the other north of the desert. If the “ Royal Road ” had 
passed south of the desert, it could not have crossed the Halys ; it must, 
therefore, have taken the northern route. 

The southern route is the great highway of the Graeco-Roman period. 
The history of Asia Minor for six or seven centuries depends mainly on 
it. It is a far shorter way from Ephesos to the Cilician Gates than 
the northern route, which involves an immense d6tour. It is also 
by far the easier. It follows the one easy path that nature has 
made between the Aegean coast and the high grounds of the plateau, 
while the northern route has a very difficult path for a hundred miles 
in the western part of its course. What was the reason why the Persian 
road preferred the difficult and circuitous to the direct and easy 
route? The only I'eason can be, that the Persians simply kept up a 
road which had developed in an older period, when the situation of the 
governing centre made it the natural road. It is an accepted fact that 
in several other cases roads of the Persian Empire were used by the 
Assyrian kings long before the Persian time, and, in particular, that 
the eastern part of the “ Royal Road,” from Cilicia to Susa, is much 
older than the beginning of the Persian power. 

A similar phenomenon presents itself in the eastern part of Asia 
Minor. At the present time the harbour for Cappadocia is either Samsun 
on the north coast or Mersina on the south. In the time of Strabo, the 
harbour on the north coast was the same, and he describes the great 
trade-route from Central Asia by Komana Pontica to Amisos (Samsun), 
which obviously coincides with the modern route, Sivas-Tokat-Samsun 
(See below, p. 262.) But if vre go back to an older time, we find that 
not Amisos, but Sinope, was the harbour on the north for the products 
of Cappadocia and Central Asia. In the time of Strabo, Sinope was a 
city whose greatness lay in the past. Its situation, as the natural 
harbour of a coast district, and one of the three chief seats of the tunny 
fishery, gave it a certain importance, and even at the present day Sinub, 
as it is still called, is a harbour where the Turkish steamers call. But 
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this is not sufficient to account for its great importance in older history. 
It could not have been such a centre of historical legend as it is, except 
as the port of the eastern trade. Ourtius lias recognised the secret of 
t^e early greatness of Sinope* as lying in the fact that it -was the 
terminus' of a caravan-route, along which the products of the East were^ 
brought, to the Greek cities. To Sinope converged the .routes frc«n the 
Euphrates, by Mazaka (Casaareia in later times) and from the Cilician 
Gates by Tyana. But before the first century b.c. Sinope had lost this 
adv^^ntage. The trade of the East was borne, chiefly to Ephesos by 
the great Grsaoo-Roman highway from the Euphrates and Caesareia- 
Mazaka, partly also to Amisos by Sebastoia, Komana, and Laodiceia. 

One trace of this early importance of Sinope as the harbour of the 
Cappadocian trade is preserved by Strabo (p. 540). The red earth 
( which was found in Cappadocia was much used in Greece and 
Italy. During the last centuries b.c. it was carried along the great 
eastern highway of Graaco-Eoman time to Ephesos, and there shipped 
to the West ; but before that commercial route had been organised, the 
red earth had found its way to Greece by Sinope, and was known to* 
the Greeks only as Sinopio Earth. 

Now the natural road, the easiest and shortest, from Cappodocia in 
general to the Black Sea, goes to Amisos. Sinope is cut off from the 
interior by broad and lofty mountains, most difficult to traverse. f We 
have here a second case, where the earlier road prefers the longer and 
more difficult route to the shorter and easier, and the reason must bo 
the same: the road must have come into existence at a time when the 
centre of power made it the natural one. 

Those two roads, from Ephesos to the Cilician Gates over tho llalys, 
and from Central Cappadocia to Sinope, meet in the parts of Galatia 
east of the Halys. Precisely in this quarter lie the most remarkable 
remains of early Anatolian history. 

At Boghaz Keui are situated tho ruins of by far the most extensive 
ancient city in Asia Minor. Its wall, whose remains show that it was 
of great thickness and height, embraces a circuit of four or five miles. J 
The remains of a palace (or possibly temple) in it are unique in Asia 
Minor for size and style. The rock-sculptures beside it show it to have 
been an important religious centre. Here we have the only city in Asia 
Minor which is marked by its remains as a ruling city of the Oriental 
type, unaffected by, and earlier than, Greek influence. Its situation 
explains all the difficulties presented by the early roads. It communi- 
cated naturally with Sinope, and the road from it to Ephesos crosses 

* Griech. Gesch., ed. 5, vol. I. p. 408. 

t I have never crossed this road, but, according to Sir C. Wilson, its difficulty was 
described by Col. (then Lieutenant) Kitchener in the very strongest terms. 

. t I speak from eyesight only ; but Dr. Humann, who has surveyed the whole site, 
telljB me that the estimate is not exaggerated. 
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Halys. We are thus led back to an early state of Asia Minor, when 
a great capital at Boghaz Keui communicated on the one hand with the 
East through the Cilician Gates, on the other hand with Ephesos. The 
road from the Gates to the capital passed through Cappadocia, and the 
products of Cappadocia were carried along it, and then on to Sinbpe. 
The name Pteria, which its discoverer Texier saw to be right, 
has been accepted by every traveller. History has recorded only one 
fact about it. When Croesus made war against the Persian conqueror 
of the Median Empire, he marched on Pteria.* He crossed the Halys 
“by a bridge, obviously the bridge on the Eoyal Eoad, along which there- 
fore his march was directed from Sardis to Pteria. A bridge implies a 
road, and in this passage we have a clear proof that the " Eoj’al Eoad ’* 
was already in use before the Persians had entered Asia Minor, 

Other considerations show that this road is older than the Persian 
period. Herodotus represents it as known to Aristagoras, and there- 
fore, existing during the sixth century, b.c., and the Persians had had 
no time to organise a great road like this before 600 ; they only used 
the previously existing road. Moreover, the Lydian kings seem to have 
paid some attention to their roads, and perhaps even to have measured 
them, as we may gather from Herodotus’s account of the roads in the 
Lycus valley, and of the boundary pillar erected by Creesus at Kydrara.f 
The exact route which this " Eoyal Eoad ” followed between Pteria 
and Sardis cannot be determined with certainty, but in all probability 
it went by Pessinus and the city of unknown name which lies above the 
Tomb of Midas. Sculptures, similar to those of Pteria, are found at 
intervals along this route. The style of art is similar, and they are 
generally accompanied by hieroglyphics of the same type. Whereas 
the cities on the southern route, the great Greaco-Eoman highway, 
bear names which belong to the Greek or the early Imperial period : 
CsBsareia, Archelais, Laodiceia Combusta, Philomelion, Julia, Lysias, 
Apameia, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Antiocheia, Nysa;f the names of the 
cities on the northern route are of an older stamp : Tavium, Ankyra, 
Gordion, Pessinus, Orkistos, Akmonia, Satala, Sardeis.§ Yet some of 
these cities were, at one time, great religious and commercial 

• Herod. I. 76. He declares his own opinion that Croesus crossed by the bridge, but 
mentions the common Greek story that Thales had enabled the army to cross by 
dividing the river. Herodotus, who had heard at Sinope of the Halys bridge, saw that 
Oroesns must have crossed by it, but the fact is infer^, and not taken from written 
authority, nor oven from popular tradition. 

f Herod. VII. 80. — HvOa crr'fiKri KaraTrtmjyviaf trraButra Sk M Kpola-ov, KaTOfAtiy^tt 
ilk ypaixfidrup robs o6povs, 

t Several, perhaps all, of these cities had an earlier existence and name, but the 
refoundation under a new name was generally on a new site, chosen for commercial 
convenience. 

§ Trajanopolis is the only exception : Ankyra was called also Sebaste, but the name 
never acquired popular currency, Trajanopolis is. balanced by HadrianopoMs on the 
southern road. 
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centres,* * * § and they could not hare become so unless they were on an 
important track of communication ; moreover, they were greater in the 
earlier period, as is shown by their place in legend, while in the Koman 
period they are either ordinary provincial cities like Pessinus, or mere- 
villages like Gordion. 

Greek historical legend always localises the old Phrygian kings, not 
in southern Phrygia on the later route, but in the broad Sangarioa 
valley traversed by this older route. 

The following are the points where I think that traces of this old 
road exist. Between Ephesos and Sardis it crossed the pass of Kara 
Bel, in which arc the two monuments of Syro-Cappadocian art, one of 
which has long been known as the “ Sesostris.” Near Sardis it probably 
joined another road of this earlier period, coming from Phokaia and 
Kyme by the north side of Mount Sipylos, past the famous “ Niobe,’* 
another monument .of Syro-Cappadocian art, really a cult-statue of the 
Great Goddess Meter Kybele.f From Sardis its first stage cannot be 
doubtful; it went nearly due east, not far from the course of the 
Mmandcr, passing through Satala,| the seat of a cultus of a goddess 
Artemis-Anaitis-Leto, which appears to have been the chief religion of 
the Katdkekaumene» I think that there is a large tumulus about the 
place where it probably issued from the mountains on to the plain 
of Ushak (Temenothyrai and Grimenothyrai).§ It must have passed 
through Keramon Agora (Islam Keui), for there is no other possible 
road. A little south-west of Islam Keui, close to the natural lino 
of the road, is a large tumulus. It must then have ascended the 
Hamam Su, and climbed the slope of the ridge in which that river 
rises. On the highest point of this ridge, close to the lino of the 
road, is another large tumulus. At this point alternative routes are 
open : the road might either turn to the south-east through Prymnessos 
and Amorion to Pessinus, or keep on towards the north-east. The road 
probably followed the latter route, traversed hilly country and issued 
on to the plain of Altyntash at Besh Karish EyuJc, “ Five Span Mound,’ ' 
a village which derives its name from the large tumulus beside it. It 

* Gordium baud magnum quidem oppidum, sed plus quam mediterranoum celebre et 
frequens emporium. — Liv. 38, 18. n€<r<r/»/ovy 4fnr6pioy rwy ravry fi4yt<rroy * ol 5’ icpus rb 
iraKaiby fi4y bvydffrai rty^s J\<rav, — Strab., p. 567. 

f Herodotus’s statement — 8<Jo rxntoi iy Virpyai iyKiKoXafifiiyoi rovrov roO dySpb? 
(i.e. Sesostris) rp tc iK rris ’EipfalffS is ^<i>Kaiay ipxoyTo.ij koX rfj ix is 

— which is, strictly understood, utterly incorrect, is perhaps a confused account founded 
in a report or description of these two monuments, one on the road Phocaea to Sardis, 
the other on the road Ephesos to Sardis. (See Chapter IV., p. 60.) 

X The name Satala also occurs in Armenm ; it retains its name as Sandal near Koula. 
— Cf. ‘Jonrn. Hell. Stud.* 1887, p., 519. From Satala there are two alternatives, 
through Kadoi and Bel Ova, or through Trajanopolis and Keramon Agora ; they pieet 
at Five Span Mound (Besh Karish Eyuk). 

§ I speak from recollection of ipy first journey in May 1881. It is not mentioned in 
my notes. 
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crosses the plain nearly due east, and enters the hills again beside Bey 
Keni, In the pass by which it enters the hills is a large tumulus, out 
of which I have dug a block of stone, of a trachytic species, on which is 
an inscription in Syro-Cappadocian hieroglyphics. It then crossed the 
hills to Bakshish, Yapuldak, and the city over the Tomb of Midas, 
where there is at least one monument of Syro-Cappadocian art, It then 
went nearly due east to Orkistos, crossed the Sangarios to Pessinus, 
traversed the hills to Gordion,* and then, passing the Sangarios a 
second time, ascended the Hamam Su to its source beside the Syror 
Cappadocian monuments of Giaour Kalesi. Up to this point the possible 
routes are so few, that when we assume that Pessinus and the Midas 
city were on the road, its course is nearly certain. Natural conditions 
leave no choice. But east of Giaour Kalessi it is very difficult to 
determine the exact path, partly because the country is so little 
known, partly because there are more alternatives open. It probably 
passed actually through Ankyra, which appears to have been an im- 
portant city before the Gauls entered the country. 

Such a road as this implies a considerable amount of regular inter- 
course and a fairly settled and peaceful state of the country, and 
may be considered to prove that there was, long before the Persian 
conquest, a well-developed civilisation along the north side of the plateau 
of Asia Minor, that there was regular and frequent communicatiou from 
Sardis to the countries beyond the Halys, and that peaceful and settled 
government maintained and encouraged this communication by a well- 
constructed road with at least one bridge. It is a striking fact that 
sufficient civilisation and engineering skill to build a bridge over a deep 
and rapid river like the Halys already prevailed in the highlands of 
Asia Minor before the middle of ilie sixth century b.o. It may very 
safely be affirmed that after the Persian conquest the skill to make such 
a bridge did not exist until we come down to the time of the Romans. 
We may gather from the language of Herodotus that this bridge 
was famous as a wonder among the Greeks of Sinope, none of whom 
had ever seen it, but who know it by report. All the other great 
rivers on the Royal Road are crossed by boats ; the Halys alone has a 
bridge. 

Whether there was a regularly consolidated empire in Asia with a 
capital at Pteria, or whether this state of peace and commercial inter- 
course was due to a homogeneous civilisation and religion over the 
country, must remain doubtful. But the evidence seems clear that such 
a homogeneous religion and social organisation did exist over the whole 
country, characterised by the worship of a Mother-Goddess, Kybele ox 
Leto. In this connection I shall refer to one point which has some 
geographical bearing, The sacredness of the pig as a purificatory sacri- 

* On the site of Gordion at the village Yurme, see p. 22^. Germa is usually 
placed, in defiance of epigraphic evidence, at Yiirme; but Humann, who has se^n the 
place, agrees with me in doubting the identification (sec p. 16). 
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fice is a remarkable feature in the religion of Greece. It is not a feature 
which is original to the Hellenic tribes, as is proved by various 
ar^ments — (1) The pig as a purificatory sacrifice is not found in those 
religions which seem to be most purely Hellenic, whereas it is found in 
those which on other grounds are generally believed to be borrowed. 
(2) The ritual of purification for murder, which involved the sacrifice 
of a pig, was identical in Greece and in Lydia, as Herodotus mentions * : 
Lydia certainly did not learn religion from Greece, but Greece probably 
did from Lydia (Pausan. VI., 22, 1). 

East of the Halys we find that the Semitic horror of the pig prevails ; 
this is not the case west of the Halys. At Komana Pontica the presence 
of a pig, even in the <jity, much more in the saored precinct, was for- 
bidden.f But in Lycia we see a pig under the seat of the deified dead 
on the Harpy Tomb. In Lydia the pig was a purificatory sacrifice. 
I bought a small image of a pig in Egyptian porcelain, which I believe 
to have been found in a tumulus at the Bin Tepe near Sardis ; and the 
late Mr. James Whittall, of Smyrna, possessed a small archaic terra-cotta 
pig, which he believed to have been found there also. In Phrygia the 
custom of sacrificing the pig is proved to have existed by the curious 
story which Strabo (p. 576) tells of Cleon, the Phrygian robber-chief, 
who was raised by Augustus to the high-priesthood of Komana Pontica, 
and who shocked the priests there by sacrificing pigs ; it is clear that 
he was simply carrying out his national habit of sacrifice. The Semitic 
horror of this animal which prevailed east of the Halys was probably 
due to the conquest of that part of Asia Minor by the Assyrians, who 
never actually penetrated west of the Halys. The detestation of the pig 
is natural to the hotter countries of the south, where its flesh is an 
unhealthy and hardly eatable food. A northern nation does not natu- 
rally share this horror. 

The boundary between the pig-eaters and the pig-haters was not 
exactly at the Halys. In Pessinus, according to Pausanias, VII., 17, 10, 
the rule of abstinence from the flesh of the pig existed, and this 
abstinence may be taken to imply general horror of the animal, and 
the belief that it caused impurity to every thing and person that 
touched it. But the influence of the eastern religion on the west may 
have spread the Semitic idea beyond the actual bounds of Semitic rule ; 
and history shows a continuous process of religious influence from 
east to west. 

Whatever be its origin, the difference between western Asia Minor 
and Greece on the one hand, and eastern Asia Minor, beginning from 
Pessinus on the other hand, is most striking. In the west the pig is 
used in the holiest ceremonies ; its image accompanies the dead to their 
graves to purify'^ them, and the living wash with their own hands (in 
Greece at least) the pig which is to be their sacrifice. In the east the 

Herod. I. 85.— lor* Sh wapairKfiairi ^ icdBapins ro7<ri AuSoTa-t koI Toi<rt *E\\fi<rt. 
t Strab., p. 675. 
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very presence of a pig in the holy city is a profanation and an impurity. 
My theory of explanation is that the religion which prevailed through- 
out Asia Minor in early time was the religion of a northern race which 
had no horror of the pig, and that Semitic injSuence subsequently 
introduced that horror into the eastern parts of the country. 

I have unhesitatingly assumed the truth of the identification of 
Boghaz Keui with Pteria ; hut this is not universally accepted,* and it 
may therefore be advisable to discuss the evidence. In the first place 
the ruins at Boghaz Keui are those of the greatest city of Asia Minor in 
early times, and are on such a scale as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
any trained observer that they must belong to the metropolis of a great 
empire. In the next place the description of the roads which has just 
been given, proves that the capital of a great empire in early time must 
have been situated somewhere in the country whore Boghaz Keui is 
situated. In the third place, when we are informed that Croesus 
declared war against the Medes and marched on Pteria, the natural 
inference is that Pteria was the Anatolian metropolis of the Median 
empire : this of course is an assumption, bnt no one who makes that 
assumption and has seen Boghaz Keui can doubt the identification. 
The only other hypothesis that is open, is that Pteria was not the 
metropolis, but merely a fortress of the Median empire. In that case 
Pteria loses all interest for us, and we must be content to bo ignorant 
of the name of the metropolis. But, in the fourth place, Pteria was 
probably situated on a road that led from Sinope direct south across 
the peninsula to the Cilician coast, and Boghaz Keui is situated on 
that road. If the former assertion can be proved, then the identity of 
Pteria and Boghaz Keui may be regarded as proved, so far as proof can 
be expected in ancient topography without actual epigraphic evidence 
discovered on the spot. The proof of this statement, that Pteria was 
situated on a road from Sinope to Cilicia, lies in Herodotus, I. 76. 
Herodotus considers that the north coast is a line extending east and 
west, and that Pteria was situated on a line at right angles to this,t 
extending from Sinope southwards. This line was, as I believe, the 
road from Sinope by Boghaz Keui and Tyana to the Cilician Gates. It 
is obvious that Herodotus had no knowledge of the interior of the 
country except what he gathered from the report of traders at Sinope, 
who told him about the road to the south, about Pteria, and about the 
Halys bridge (I. 75). 

We naturally ask about the date of this ancient empire. I think it 
is possible to indicate approximately the time of its downfall in western 

♦ All travellers who have seen the place, I think, accept the identification; 
hut I have added this paragraph on account of the scepticism of a foreign friend, 
whose opinion is of value in all matters connected with Asia Minor. I am now glad to 
see that the identification of Pteria is also accepted by Humann-Fuchstein, “ Beisen in 
Kleinasien.’* 

t V Tlrtpirij Karh ^ip<airriu . . . fi<iXi<rrd Krf Ktifidvr). 

D 
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Asia Minor. In the wide plains of the Sangarios it gave place to 
another race, the Phrygians, whose half-mythical, half-historical kings 
are familiar in history. Our Greek authorities unanimously assert that 
the Phrygians are a European race, some of whom found their way across 
the Hellespont into Asia, while others continued to exist under the name 
Briges in Macedonia. I have found myself gradually forced by archaeo- 
logical evidence to the same conclusion. I believe that the Phrygians 
penetrated across the Troad; that the Troy whose power and whose 
downfall supply a slight historical basis for the Iliad was probably their 
earliest foundation in Asia j that they were originally a people of the 
coast, and that they were forced up into the interior by later migrations 
of barbarous Thracian tribes into Asia Minor. The Greek chronologists 
mention that in early times the Phrygian ships ruled the Aegean Sea 
(911--900), and the time when they were forced up into the Sangarios 
valley may be approximately fixed in the earlier half of the ninth century 
before Christ. The statement in Iliad, III. 185, that Priam of Troy had 
assisted the Phrygians in their wars against the Amazons on the bants 
of the Sangarios, probably contains a reminiscence of the actual wars 
between the people of Pteria and the Phrygians. 

About 900 B.C., therefore, the ancient empire, whose capital was 
Pteria, began to decay. On the west it gave place to the Phrygians ; on 
the east and south-east the peoples of Syria and Assyria pressed on it. 
Pteria, however, long continued to bo the great city of Cappadocia and 
the seat of foreign governors : changes and the growth of new cities are 
slow in an Oriental empire, but at last Pteria did give place to cities on 
the direct routes of later times. 

The hypothesis which identifies the people of Pteria with the 
Hittites of north Syria has found numerous adherents ; but it appears 
to me to require considerable modification before it can be accepted. 
That hypothesis, in the form in which it is usually put, necessitates a 
capital far to the south in Syria, and leaves the old road and the situation 
of Pteria quite unintelligible. Pteria must at one time have boon the 
capital of an empire, for it lies so far out of the direct lines of communi- 
cation wdth the capitals of Assyrian or Persian power that its origin 
under those later empires is impossible. But the close relationship, I 
might almost say the identity, of art and hieroglyphic writing which 
prevails between the early monuments of Asia Minor and the Hittite 
monuments of northern Syria seems to me a fact which must be the 
starting-point of all hypotheses. This close relationship has to be explained 
in some way or other, but the analogy of Seljuk* Turkish art, which is 

* The Seljuk monuments, almost unknown to Europeans, are the most beautiful 
ruins in Asia Minor, They abound in the cities from Konia eastward. Strictly, as 
Sir 0. Wilson writes, the style of art in the Seljuk remains is Persian ; the Seljuks of 
Roum or Asia Minor shared in the art of the Seljuk Grand Sultan's court, where Arabic 
was the language. 
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purely Arabic in style and language, shows that identity of art does not 
necessarily prove identity of race. The Hittite monuments in Syria are 
clearly more developed in style and later in date than those of Asia 
Minor, with the exception of the rock-sculpture at Ibriz, which is later 
in character. 

An important road probably existed, connecting Pteria with Assyria 
by the Anti-Taurus region, traversing Taurus by the important pass 
between Al-Bostan and Marash (or in ancient times between Arabissos 
and Germaniceia). It probably passed through Komana and Mazaka. 
Professor Kiepert*** long ago observed the difficulty of understanding why 
the “ Boyal Road ” should cross the Ilalys instead of taking the shorter 
southern route. His explanation, that the “ Royal Road ” went north in 
order to join the trade-route from the Euphrates to Sinope, is, however, 
not sufficient. He gives no explanation of the equally difficult fact 
that Sinope was the old harbour for the Asiatic trade. But he has 
seen that the explanation of the Persian road lies in the existence of 
an older line of road, and I have merely carried this principle a little 
further. 


III. Beginning of the Trade-Route. 

When Asia Minor was only a province of an empire whose governing 
centre was in Mesopotamia or Persia, the natural road from the .®gean 
coast to the capital was the southern route, and this road gradually came 
into use during the Persian period. The earliest direct proof of the 
existence of this trade-route is the quotation given by Strabo (p. 623) 
from Artemidorus (about b.c. 100). But the foundation of such cities 
as Laodiceia (twice), Apameia, and Antiocheia, shows that the route 
was important as early as the third century before Christ. These cities 
were founded as centres of Greek influence, and their situations were 
selected on the most important line of communication. It is an interest- 
ing and suggestive detail that the gate of Laodiceia ad Lycum, through 
which this road issued, was called the “ Syrian Gate.” The custom of 
naming city-gates according to the chief object of the road which issued 
through them is well known.f The importance of the route as early as 
301 B.C. is proved by the campaign which ended in the battle of Ipsos, 
Seleucus coming from Cappadocia, and Lysimachus coming from 
Heraoleia, succeeded in effecting a junction, and the decisive battle 
was fought at Ipsos. Now Ipsos, the later Julia, is a city on the 
direct line of the road, while Synnada is only a little way to the north 
of the road, and indeed it was a frequent custom to take S3mnada on 
the line of road by a slight detour. The events show the critical 
importance of this part of the road, and therefore imply the existence 
of the whole road. It is probable that the design of Antigonus was to 

* * Berl. Monatsber.^ 1857, p. 126 f. 

t Magnesian Gate at Ephesos, Ephesian Gate at Smyrna, &c. 

D 2 
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prevent the junction of his enemies* forces by intercepting Seleucus 
during his march from the east; hut the allied kings eluded him 
either hy concentrating along the northern route in the north of 
Phrygia, and then advancing towards Synnada to give him battle, or 
by concentrating along the southern route about Ipsos before Antigonus 
expected them. 

Even during the fifth century we can trace the southern route. 
When Alcibiades was on his way, in 404 b.c., to the court of Artaxerxes, 
he was assassinated at Melissa, a village on the road between Synnada 
and Metropolis, where Hadrian afterwards erected a statue to his 
memory (Athen, p. 574).* He was therefore travelling along the 
southern route towards the Persian court, and the incident proves that 
the southern route was already in use for communication with the east 
as early as the latter part of the fifth century. It may be traced more 
doubtfully at an even earlier period. In the spring of B.c. 480, Xerxes, 
after his army had mustered in Cappadocia at Kritala, crossed the Halys, 
according to Herodotus, VII. 26, and therefore took the northern route, 
but instead of attempting the difficult passage of the mountains by Satala, 
he crossed Phrygia from north to south, and came along the easy 
southern route by Celaense and Colossse. Such a circuitous march seems 
so improbable as to suggest that Herodotus mentions the Halys in this 
case only because he knew that the Halys separated Cappadocia from 
Phrygia, t and therefore concluded that Xerxes must have crossed it on 
his march from Cappadocia across Phrygia. The question may be asked 
whether such an error is in accordance with Herodotus’s knowledge of 
the geography of Asia Minor. 

Molissa was probably situated at Baljik Hisar, two lioiirs south of Syniiadu, wboro 
there are ancient remains with what the natives called a kak on the summit of a little 
hill, round which the road winds upward. Bal in Turkish means Aoney, and jik is the 
diminutive termination, hence there may be a connection between the ancient name 
Melissa and the modern name. I know no other point on the road where Melissa could 
possibly be placed, and have little hesitation in placing it hero, although the following 
epigram on a stele built into a foundation by the roadside near the village might 
at first sight seem inconsistent 

^Apx^fptvs ’Ac/tjs ArifiiiTpios otros 

tv irdvru(v) (pcoval tpaert ‘jTo\v(rr4<pavovj 
Qvvvapitai d'4<rrri<rav 4v (Udvi t6yfiari Koivtp 
$ov\ris Kol t-fiixov KXfivhv dyaX/xa Trdrpris. 

The Thynnaridai are the people of Synnada, as descendants of Thynnaros, a local hero 
mentioned on coins of the city, as Drexler has observed in ‘ Numism. Zft.’ 1889, p. 177. 
But Melissa must certainly have been a village of the territory of some city, probably of 
Synnada, for it was not a self-governing city ; and its inhabitants would therefore be 
Synnadeis or Thynnaridai. Drexler describes the coin in question as follows : obv,, 
bearded head to right, ©YN NAPOO; rev., Isis standing to left, in r. sistrum, in 1. 
situla. Perhaps Thynnaros was a hero of native Phrygian legend, while Akamas, who 
appears on coins and who is mentioned by Stephanus as founder of the city, was a 
hero of the Dorian and Ionian colonists, who were settled in the city when the Greek 
foundation was made. See p. 14. 

t Compare I. 72. 
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With one exception, all references which he makes to the geography 
of the plateau are vague notices which he has gained either from the 
traders of Sinope or from those of Miletos. From the former he learned 
that the breadth of Asia Minor in the narrowest place, i.e« from Tarsos 
through the Cilician Gates direct north, was five days’ journey for an 
active man (I. 72), and that Pfceria was over against Sinope, i.e. it lay 
on a road which led direct south from Sinope. He also heard from them 
the description of the great bridge over the Halys, and of the pre- 
cautions and guards upon it. 

From the latter he heard of the road up the Mseander valley to 
Coloss® and Cel®n®, and of the natural wonders of both places. The 
existence of communication and trade between Miletos and Phrygia is 
attested as early as the sixth century by Hipponax, who mentions the 
bad Greek spoken by the Phrygian traders at Miletos ; * and the only 
possible road from Miletos to Phrygia goes up the M®ander to Celffin®- 
Apameia. 

The only passage in which Herodotus gives any thoroughly trust- 
worthy information about the roads of Central Anatolia is the descrip- 
tion of the “ Koyal Road,” which has generally been recognised as 
founded on an official document. He certainly believed that the Halys 
separated Phrygia and Cappadocia (I. 72), and it is therefore not out 
of keeping with his method or with the amount of knowledge which he 
shows of the interior that he should have made the eiTor which has been 
suggested above. 

If we could assume that Herodotus had no express evidence that 
the march of Xerxes crossed the Halys, and that the statement is merely 
due to the vague geographical ideas of his time, we should have in the 
march of Xerxes from Cappadocia vi4 Cel©n®, a distinct proof that 
Ihe advantages of the southern route had become known as early as 
481 B.c. Such evidence, which explains away a direct statement, is not 
of course in itself trustworthy, and it will be proved in a subsequent 
paragraph that Herodotus is right. But we are not dependent on this 
passage alone for evidence. An early monument of the Cappadocian 
art and hieroglyphics exist on the direct line of the road from Cel®nro 
to the Cilician Gates, viz. at Tyriaion, which seems at one time to have 
been a great city, though it was in later years overshadowed by 
Laodiceia Combusta and Philomelion. This monument, taken in con- 
junction with the traces of a city, now almost wholly buried, is a proof 
that a certain amount of intercourse existed along the line of this road 
at an early time. 

The view then, which is most probable, is that the southern route 

* Kal TOWS <To\olKOV5f fjv irfppaaiv 

*piyas flip 4s Mi\riroy &\^irfva-omas. — ‘ Hipponax,* frag. 36 (30). 

The story of Tottes and Onues, the Phrygians who introduced their tepk to Assessos, also 
vouches for this intercourse. 
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from the Cilioiaii Gates direct to the west through Lykaonia aud 
southern Phrygia was gradually developed at a later period than the 
northern route from Pteria to Sardis. In the case of the northern route, 
a doubt has been expressed above * whether it was formed to connect 
two chief centres of a single great empire, or grew up owing to 
commercial intercourse, accompanying the spread of a homogeneous 
civilisation and religion from the monarchy in the north-east, of which 
Pteria was the capital. But in the case of the southern route no such 
doubt can exist ; it was certainly formed by the gradual penetration of 
commerce and intercourse, pushing on the one hand west from the 
Cilician Gates, on the other hand east from the Maeander and the Lycus 
valley. In the first place it was in process of formation at a period so 
recent that there can be no question of the existence of an empire 
in Asia Minor. In the second place its character and the obvious 
preference of ease to straightness in several sections, mark it as a 
caravan route. It is only in highly developed commerce that rapidity 
of transmission becomes really important ; the caravans and the mule- 
teers of more primitive trade jog along the traditional route that is 
most advantageous to their animals, without any wish to gain a few 
hours by any bold path. Moreover, we can perhaps trace certain 
tentative routes from the side, both of the east and of the west, which 
proved unsuitable and were 'disused in favour of the route that is 
described by Strabo, p. G23. These tentatives will bo described in the 
following paragraphs; but first the contrast in all these respects 
between the northern and the southern routes suggests itself. The 
existence of the northern route has been traced back to a period earlier 
than the Assyrian domination in Cappadocia, and probably earlier than 
900 B.c. So far as we can trace its character it prefers the direct path 
to the easy one, and aims at rapidity of communication ; it has not the 
character of a trade and caravan route, but of a military and administra- 
tive road. So far therefore as the evidence from this side goes, it tells 
in favour of the hypothesis already suggested by Orientalists, that there 
was at one period an empire embracing some considerable part of Asia 
Minor, and that this empire was already in process of decay before 
900 B.C. But whereas some Orientalists place the governing centre of 
that empire in Northern Syria, the evidence that has been stated above 
necessitates its position at Pteria, and makes the Syrian parts of the 
empire mere dependencies, which apparently acquired independence and 
strength at a later period, when Pteria lost its imperial character. 
Hence the monuments of Northern Syria belong to a later period than 
those of Pteria, and hence they show a certain difference of type, which 
I have described as Assyrian, in contrast to the Egyptian character of 
Pterian art. This difference of character has misled Prof. G. Hirsch- 


♦ See p. 31. 
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feld* * * § to deny all connection between the two groups of monuments. 
The differences wbioh be has pointed out certainly exist, and have been 
acknowledged more or less distinctly by almost all observers ; but his 
denial of all community of character is as groat an error on the one side 
as the denial of any difference of character and period would be on the 
other. There is every probability that Cilicia shared in this later 
development of Syro-Cappadocian art, and that from Cilicia that art, 
with the accompanying civilisation and religion, spread through the 
Cilician Gates towards the west. As they spread westwards, the path 
of commerce was opened up, and thus the great trade route between the 
Aegean coast and the east gradually came into use. Whether all the 
monuments that mark the early stages of the trade route are to be 
attributed to this later period, or whether any belong to the older 
Pterian imperial period, is uncertain. Tyana or Dana j must probably 
have been important in both periods, but especially so in the later 
period: the same may have been the case with other places. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Tyana and of Tyriaion belong to the later 
period, as does also the rook monument of Ibriz beside Kybistra- 
Herakleia. But the clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions, which 
probably come from Tyana,:]: though I bought them at Caesareia- 
Mazaka (Kaisari), are considered by Orientalists to be comparatively 
early ; and the monument of Fassiller (Dalisandos) appears to me to 
show more analogy with Pterian art than with that of a later period, § 
though such an inference from a single monument of a peculiar and 
unusual type is naturally very uncertain. 

As communication pushed westwards from the Cilician Gates, it 
first attempted the path along the northern skirts of Mount Taurus, by 
Kybistra-Herakleia, Dalisandos, and perhaps Parlais.|| There the 
Pisidian mountains barred its further progress to the west. It turned 
northwards up the east shore of Lake Karalis, and also began to seek a 
direct path on a more northerly line through Iconium and Vasada. This 
stage is marked by the monument of Iflatun Bunar (Plato’s Spring ^ ). 

* X state frankly and bluntly my own opinion. The gradual progress of discovery 
will show which view is right. In the meantime the method which is most likely to 
assist progress is that each person should state clearly his own opinion, and carry it out 

to its logical conclusions, acknowledging that, as yet, certainty is not attainable, owing 
to the scantiness of evidence. t See p. 449. 

% See pp. 449 and 346-8. In 1890 we could find no evidence that these tablets have 
been found at Tyana : perhaps they originate from Komana or even Mazaka itself. 

§ See my paper on “Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in Asia Minor,'* in ‘Athen. 
Mittheil.,’ 1889. 

II See p. 390, ff. The remarkable types on coins of Parlais suggest that remains of a 
pre-Roman religious centre ought to be discovered there. 

f The curious name dates from the Seljuk period, and is a proof of the interest in 
Greek philosophy (through Arabic translations probably) that characterised the Seljuk 
court at Eonia. Another Iflatun Bunar exists on the palace hill at Konia. Popular 
pronunciation uses also the forms Elfatun and Elflatun Bunar. 
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Finally the long inscription at Koli-toln, near Tyriaion,* marks the 
line which was ultimately adopted through Laodioeia Combusta and 
Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

On the west similar tentative routes may be traced, as the line of 
rade between Miletos and Celaenae, which was in existence in the time 
of Hipponax, six centuries before Christ, pushed towards the inner 
country. At first a connection with the “ Royal Road ” was probably 
established through Hieropolis (near Sandykli) and *the northern 
Metropolis of Phrygia (at Ayaz Inn). This connection has left no 
nionument ; but is rendered probable by the tumuli on the route and 
by the existence of an old religious centre at Hieropolis : round this 
centre are gathered leminiscences of the old Phrygian heroes and 
religion, Mygdon,f Otreus (the Phrygian form of Atreus), and 
Aeneas.]: 

A better connection was established through the southern Metropolis, 
Synnada, and Dokimion as early as the fourth century ; this is to be 
inferred from the foundation of a Macedonian colony at Dokimion, bear- 
ing the name of Dokimos, who in b.c. 302 surrendered Synnada to 
Lysimachus, and from the foundation of Synnada itself. Such colonies 
were always founded as military stations and centres of Greek 
civilisation and government on important roads. Now the only roads 
that can come into account as determining the situation of Dokimion 
are the route from Celaenae to Dorylaion and Bithynia, and that from 
Celaenae towards Galatia or rather north-eastern Phrygia, i.e. the 
connection with the “Royal Road.” But, of these two routes, the 
former would naturally take the far shorter and easier path by 
the northern Metropolis and Hieropolis, which was already in existence ; 
and moreover it is highly improbable that the Bithynian connection was 
important at that time; whereas the connection with Pessinus and 
Ankyra was certainly important. The foundation of a Greek colony 
at Dokimion, compared with the foundation of Synnada,§ probably 
about the same time, marks the importance of the route Apameia- 
Synnada-Dokimion-Pessinus in the period 350-300, and may therefore 
be taken as a proof both that the connection between east and west was 

“ Syro-Cappadocian Monuments” in ‘ Athen. Mitthcil.,’ 1889. 

t Pausanias, X. 27, 1. On the whole subject seo my “ Trois Villes Phrygiennes,*’ 
in ‘Bull. CoiT. Hell.,* 1882; and below, p. 139. 

J I see no reason, with Imhoof-Bluuaer, ‘ Monn. Gr.,* p. 412 (see also Head, ‘ Hist. 
Num.,’ 507, 569), to doubt that Aeneas is meant on the coins of the two cities, Otrous 
and Stektoriou, three miles distant from each other, which are described by Mionnet and 
himself. I hope that the analogies quoted in my “Trois Villes Phryg.,*’ and the 
explanation of the name Brouzos for Broughios = *povyios (see CB, § xviii.) establish 
this. The legends have taken a Greek form, as was always the case in Lydia and 
Phrygia, as Greek literature became known, but the names of the heroes are rooted in 
the distriot. 

§ Smaller native settlements of older date on or near the site are of course not 
excluded by the term “ foundation.** 
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seeking the best route by way of Celaenae-Apameia, and that it had 
not so early as 300 b.c. settled down to the one route that was finally 
adopted. When, however, Synnada was founded, no long time could 
elapse before the route by Lysias, Philomelion, and Tyriaion established 
itself in preference to any other. 

The answer to the doubt expressed on the preceding page about the 
description that is given by Herodotus of the route of Xerxes is now 
obvious. Herodotus is quite right ; and the very difficulty of reconciling 
his account with the character of the country and the routes known in 
subsequent centuries, adds additional evidence to corroborate the his- 
tory of tho roads as here stated. According to the account of Herodo- 
tus, VII. 26, Xerxes, after mustering his army in Cappadocia at Kritala, 
which may probably be placed in the plain of Tyana (pp. 346-8), crossed 
the Halys and traversed Phrygia, i.e., marched along the “ Royal Road.” 
He reached Celaenae, and must therefore have taken one or other of the 
routes just described, passing either by Synnada or by Hieropolis. 
Circuitous as the march seems, the record is clear, and when other 
considerations have led us to the view that such a road was at tho time 
in use, it seems imperatively necessary to accept the authority of 
Herodotus. Nearly eighty years later Alcibiades, when proceeding to 
tho Persian court, also took the route through Melissa and Synnada. 

I must here refer for a moment to a great expedition which is con- 
nected with this road — the Anabasis of Cyms and Xenophon in 401 b.c. 
Cyrus started from Sardis, passed by the spot where Laodiceia was 
afterwards founded, and advanced to Apameia-Celaense. Here he 
turned off the road and made a wide detour to the north. This strange 
detour has always been a puzzle. Perhaps the explanation is that if ho 
advanced straight to the east, he feared lest the object of his march 
might become evident to the Greeks, and he was as yet very doubtful 
whether he could trust them. He therefore turned right away back 
towards the north-west, and after a long circuit, ventured to lead the 
army eastwards; when his object became apparent, he found great 
difficulty in inducing the Greek mercenaries to accompany him.* 

Hamilton first determined with general accuracy the line of Cyrus’ 
march ; his only serious error is in the position of Keramon Agora. 
From Celaenee Cyrus marched down the Maeander to Peltss (see 
p. 136); he then turned straight north to Keramon Agora, beside 
the modern Islam Keui. This is an exceedingly important point on the 
modem road system, lying at the entrance of the valley which divides 
two lofty and impassable ranges of mountains. Roads to the north, 
north-east, and east all pass through the same valley, that of the little 
river Hamam Su. Keramon Agora, the Potters’ Market, is never 
mentioned except in this one passage of Xenophon ; it did not rank as 

Xenophon mentions that they only began to suspect the object of the march after 
they reached Tarsos. 
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an independent city, it was only a great market, lying in tke open plain 
and incapable of defence, a commercial not a military centre, included in 
tli6 territory of the great neighbouring fortress Akmonia, which is only 
a few miles distant. From this point the march of Cyrus coincided for 
a short distance up the Hamam Su with the route which has been 
described above as the “ Koyal Road,** but soon he diverged along the 
great open valley of Phrygia Paroreios to Tyriaion. In this part 
Hamilton has correctly described his march, except that Thymbrion 
appears to be the older name of Hadrianopolis on the Karmeios, the 
river which flows by Doghan Hisar and Arkut Khan. See OB, LI. 

Between Tyriaion and the Gates Cyrus marched through Iconium 
and Dana. His march diverged near the site of Laodioeia Combusta 
from the later trade-route, and took a more southerly path. From 
Iconium ho went to Dana or Tyana, the important city at the northern 
entrance to the chief pass through the Cilician Gates, on the line of the 
“ Royal Road.** 

The line of this march certainly gives no reason to think that the 
trade-route was yet established. But it is not safe to draw any infer- 
ence from it, except that, on the supposition that the regular road to 
the Persian capital still went either by Synnada and Pteria or else by 
Satala and Pteria, Cyru8*s route was excellently calculated to prevent 
the army from suspecting his design till they reached the Cilician 
Gates ; whereas if the trade-route were in regular and common use, it 
would be more difficult to understand how the army was solong kept 
in ignorance of his design. The route agrees perfectly with the view 
stated above, but could hardly bo used as an argument for it. 

The objection may here be urged that the “Royal Route** from 
Sardis to Susa, so far as the evidence now stated goes, must have passed 
through Apameia, Melissa, and Synnada, not through Satala and 
Keramon Agora, as I have described it. My reply is that, in the first 
place, the inference with regard to the primitive importance of Pteria as 
the metropolis of an empire remains untouched, for it becomes still more 
difficult than before to understand how a road from Celaenae- Apameia 
to the Cilician Gates should cross the Halys : the only reason for such 
an extraordinary detour would lie in the previous existence of a regular 
road to the metropolis Pteria. The objection therefore only strengthens 
my main purpose. In the second place the only reason for the road 
from Ephesos to Susa passing through Sardis* would be to take the 
way through Satala. Thirdly the distances given by Herodotus are : — 
Sardis to the Halys, 94^ parasangs, 

Halys to Cilician Gates, 104 parasangs. 

These distances are utterly irreconcilable with a route through Celaenae 
to the Halys, which would be much longer than that from the Halys to 

* Herodotus, Y. 56, expressly says that the Road began from Ephesos and passed 
through Sardis ; but the way from Ephesos to Celaenae is by the Maeander valley. 
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the Gates ; but the shortest route from Sardis to the Halys through 
Satala, is a little shorter than that from the Halys through Pteria to 
the Gates,* and reckoning the parasang at miles, the measurements 
are approximately correct. Finally the reasons already advanced seem 
sufficient to prove the existence of communication and higher civilisation 
along the north side of the plateau, i.e., along the line we have assigned 
to the “ Eoyal Koad.” 

The history therefore of the roads of Asia Minor before the Roman 
period is the slow and gradual substitution of a natural and easy 
system for a difficult system, which was established originally to 
suit the convenience of administration during a special condition of 
the country. 

The great trade-route was in regular and exclusive use at least as 
early as the first century before Christ (Strabo, pp. 540 and 663). The 
earliest indication of its rising importance is the battle of Ipsos in 301 ; 
but the foundation of Dokimion and Syunada show that about that time 
the older route was still in more common use. It must be remembered 
that Synnada, though near the trade-route, was not actually situated on 
it, but was on a northern road which diverges from the trade-route at 
Metropolis or at Dinia-Chelidonia. It was sufficiently near the trade- 
route to retain its importance after that route became the groat artery of 
communication across the country. See pp. 139, 142, 171. 

IV. The Eastern Trade-Route. 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown that this road came into 
use between 300 and 100 b.c. We have now to trace its development, 
so far as the scanty indications permit. 

Under the Persian empire the main purpose of the “ Royal Road ” 
was administrative : that road was maintained with a postal service and 
regular stations and khans, for the service of the Great King. During 
the two centuries that followed the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
the set of intercourse varied at different periods according to the seat 
of the dominant power for the time being. No dynasty gained complete 
mastery of the entire peninsula, and the transference of power from one 
centre to another took place so frequently that no uniform and single 
system of communication had time to grow up. While the Seleucid 
kings exercised dominant authority over great part of Asia Minor, the 
direct southern route from the Cilician Gates to the Aegean coast must 
have been much used. It is marked by such foundations as Laodiceia, 
Apameia, Antiocheia, Nysa, Seleuceia, whose names show the intention 
that they should be seats of Seleucid power. These foundations belong 

* I should hardly expect the difference to be so great as stated by Herodotus, the 
distances seem nearly equal-. Probably the road passed by Mazaka, where it joined 
the route from Pteria to Komraagenc. 
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chiefly to the line of the great Eastern highway,* and to the country 
south of it towards Taurus, implying a supplementary route leading 
eastwards through Seleuceia of Pisidia and Antioch of Pisidia. The 
Macedonian colonies of Asia Minor may also be assigned as a general 
rule to the Seleuoid rule, though some of them, e.g., Dokimion, are 
probably earlier. Of the Greek colonies that belong to the century 
after Alexander, few lie north of the great highway except Synnada 
and Dokimion (both pre-Seleucid), and Peltai and Blaundos which 
imply a supplementary route from Thyatira and Sardis to Apameia.f 
But the names of Tralleis-Selenceia-Antiocheia, Nysa, Antiocheia on the 
Mseander, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Apameia, Laodioeia Combusta, suffi- 
ciently attest the importance of the great highway, which is only 
confirmed by the supplementary routes. 

When Pergamenian power took the place of Seleucid, the roads 
leading to Pergamos were the most important. But on the whole the 
set of intercourse is much on the same lines, though in opposite 
directions, under Seleucid and under Pergamenian rule. Pergamos had 
no direct lino of communication with the upper plateau, and the chief 
road from the east to Pergamos comes by way of Apameia, Laodiceia 
on the Lyons, Philadelpheia, and Thyatira. During the wars of the 
Attalid and Seleuoid dynasties, this road was of central importance, 
and rival foundations, on or near it, can be traced in opposition to 
each other. As Pergamenian foundations I may mention Apollonia, 
Apollonis, Philadelpheia, Attaleia, Eumeneia, Dionysopolis, and pro- 
bably Lysias and Philomelion ; while after the power of Pergamos was 
established, several Seleucid foundations lost their Seleucid name, which 
perhaps marks a remodelling of their constitution by the Attalid 
kings.;]: 

The kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus created a certain divergent 
tendency towards other centres during the Greek period ; but this was 
never so important, and we cannot prove that there was any great 
amount of communication along any road leading from the upper 
plateau to a Bithynian or Pontic centre at this time. On the whole 
the kingdom of Bithynia remained isolated from the general develop- 
ment of Asia Minor, and concentrated on its internal improvement by 
such great foundations as Nikomedia, Apameia, and the various cities 
named Prousias. In Pontus, the foundation of Laodiceia on the route 

• Bvcn Seleuceia occurs on the line of this highway, as being the temporary name 
of Tralleis, soon disused in favour of Antiocheia, which also proved only temporary. 

t On the Seleucid Macedonian Colonies, see an admirable paper by Schuchhardt, in 
« Athen. MittheiD 1888, p. 1. 

t The Pergamenian foundations are often planted over against Seleuoid colonies, e.g., 
Apollonia answers to Nakrasa, Attaleia to Thyatira, Dionysopolis to Blaundos, Eumeneia 
to Peltai, Apollonia of Pisidia to Seleuceia; while Apollonis was perhaps actually 
planted on the site of Doidye, and Tralleis-Seleuceia-Antiocheia resumed its pre- 
Seleucid name. 
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to the harbour of Amisos, belongs to this period. Finally the wars 
between the two kingdoms, and afterwards the wars between the 
Komans, who used Bithynia as their base, and Mithradates, king of 
Pont us, gave temporary importance to the chief route that connects 
Pontus and Bithynia, viz., the road that leads from Nikomedeia and 
Nikaia by Boli (Claudiopolis), Keredi (Krateia), Tash Keupreu 
(Pompeiopolis), the valley of the Amnias, and Vezir Keupreu, to 
Amaseia. This route, however, was forced into temporary consequence 
during an exceptional state of the peninsula, and had no importance 
except where Pontus and Bithynia are concerned. Except in the 
Mithradatio wars, we hear little of it ; and it almost eludes our notice, 
except through the important foundations of Bithynion-Claudiopolis, 
Krateia-Flaviopolis, Pompeiopolis, and perhaps Hadrianopolis, until the 
later Byzantine period.^ 

That system of routes, lying east and west, which had been growing 
during the previous two or three centuries, was on the whole developed 
without essential alteration during the Koman rule. In the Koman 
period the main object was to connect the provinces with Rome, and 
therefore the set of communication still lay along lines stretching east 
and west. The southern route between Ephesos and Cappadecia still 
continued to be the great eastern highway, though a line corresponding 
to the old “ Royal Road,” yet not exactly coinciding with it, rose to 
importance as connecting Galatia and Northern Phrygia with the 
Aegean Sea at Smyrna, and with the seat of Government at Ephesos. 
Wo are therefore justified in saying that the Graeco-Roman road- system 
had on the whole a uniform character during the last three centuries 
before Christ, and the first three centuries after Christ. The Roman 
government completed a system which began to grow up before any 
Roman set foot in Asia Minor. I shall therefore describe the system in 
its completed form, and we may safely say that the Roman roads were 
as a rule already coming into use under the Greek kings. For example, 
the road from Laranda across Taurus down the Kalykadnos was pro- 
bably in use when Seleuciaf was founded at the mouth of the river. 
Again, the important decree found near ErizaJ may be taken as a 

* It is quite a mistake, due to following the P.eutinger Table, to say, as e.g., Mr. 
Hardy in his excellent edition of ‘ Pliny's Letters to Trajan ' does, that the main road 
from Nikomedeia to Amaseia passed through Gangra ; such a road did exist, but never 
had the importance of the other. 

t Seleuceia was formerly called Olbia (Stephan us s.v.) ; i.e. Olbia was an earlier 
city, situated a few miles north of Seleuceia on the road to Olba. Its remains are 
distinct, and it was evidently depopulated to make the new city. 

X See MM. Holleaux and Paris, in ‘Bull. Cor. Hell.,’ 1885, p. 324; 1889, p. 523. 
The editors, with a perverseness that is almost inconceivable to one who knows the 
country, the distance, and the lofty intervening mountain pass, all of which can be seen 
by a glance at any map, suppose the inscription to have been carried from Laodiceia to 
Dodurga (which they call Durdurkar). MM. Cousin and Diehl on the other hand 
suppose it to have been carried from Kara Eyuk Bazar, which they identify, in apparent 
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proof that the road from Laodiceia to Kibyra, Isinda, and the Pamphylian 
coast, was already becoming important before 200 b.c. ; and the same 
inference may be drawn from the account of the raid of the Eoman 
general Gneius Manlius Vulso as far as Termessos in 189 b.c. 

In the Greeco-Roman road system we are not dependent on a few 
chance references in ancient writers. We have two documents which 
profess to give an account of the roads, the Peutinger Table and the 
Antonin 0 Itinerary, besides several useful works by which to check 
them. But the documents are so incomplete and so full of blunders that 
the student frequently is obliged to give them up in despair, and to 
resign himself to the hope that some fortunate discovery in the country 
may clear up the insoluble difficulties and contradictions of the docu- 
ments.* Systematic exploration will in time show the exact course of 
every Roman road. Actual remains of the roadway indeed are very 
rarely found, and it is probable that the roads of the Anatolian province 
were never constructed with the same elaborate foundations as the great 
roads of Italy. If we may judge from the scarcity of the remains, even 
bridges were very scarce. The only traces of Roman roads in the 
country that I have seen are: (1) numerous milestones, (2) a few 
remains of bridges, (3) a pavement near Gorbeous, which is much 
broader as well as better than the pavement of the early Turkish roads, 
and is therefore probably part of the Roman road Ankyra-Parnassosjf 
(4) rock-cuttings or levels in the hills between Synnada and Apameia. 
The natural features of the country are of course of the greatest import- 
ance, but all published maps are so inadequate and inaccurate that it is 
rarely safe to affirm anything about the course of a road unless it has 
actually been traversed by some competent observer with a view to 
studying the road-syslem.J 

Asia Minor was, in general, a peaceful country, and the roads were 
on the whole determined mainly by commercial considerations, with the 
view of easy transit to Italy. But there are several exceptions to this 
rule. In Eastern Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia the roads were planned 
with a view to the defence of the frontier. Melitene was the great 
military station ; the roads led to Melitenej and the distances engraved 
on the milestones were measured to Melitene. Along the southern edge 

ignorance or defiance of Waddington, Kieperfc, and myself, with Eriza (see * Bull. Corr. 
Hell.,* 1889, p. 339.) The inscription probably belongs to Ishkian Bazar (Eriza : see 
pp. 101, 135, 136). 

* The above sentence was printed before Part II. of this work was written. In the 
following Chapter VI., I have given a statement of the principles which I have been 
driven to in using the Peutinger Table, Ptolemy and the other authorities. These 
principles arc much more sceptical than those of modem geographers. 

t The remains are like those described by Von Diest (‘ Von Pergamon zum Pontus,’ 
p. 67) as discovered by Prince Carolath near Mudurlu, “ sorgfaltiges Quaderpflaster in 
einer Breite von 12 Schritt.” 

X Great progress is made in Kiepert’s maps published since the above was written. 
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also of the plateau another series of roads was constructed for the 
defence of the plains against the unruly mountaineers of Isauria and 
Pisidia. These roads were planned in the time of Augustus, who built 
a series of Boman colonies and fortresses along the skirts of Taurus, and 
connected them all with the central colony, Antioch of Pisidia. This 
system of roads may be safely assumed as a necessary part of Augustus’s 
scheme for the defence of the empire : a Boman colony and fortress 
necessarily implies the existence of a military road. But actual evidence 
is almost entirely wanting. Neither of the documents which treat of 
the Anatolian roads mentions this series of roads, and no writer 
refers to them. Absolutely the only piece of external evidence known 
to me is a milestone, which I found two years ago on the site of a 
hitherto unknown colony: it gives the date, 6 b.c., the name of the 
Emperor Augustus, the name of his lieutenant-governor, and a number 
which can only be explained as the distance from the military centre, 
Antioch of Pisida. The stone, therefore, proves the existence of a road 
made to connect this colony with Antioch in the very year that Augustus 
founded his Pisidiau colonies, and a similar road may be safely assuaUed 
in the case of the other colonies. The reason why this series of roads 
has remained so obscure is that the Pisidian mountaineers were conquered 
and incorporated in the empire within the next century, and that the 
Tsaurians also ceased to be a terror. The colonies, therefore, soon lost 
their military value, the system of militarj’’ roads sank into decay, 
and the roads of the district were merged in the general Anatolian 
system. 

The usual aim of the Anatolian roads was to connect the provinces 
with Borne. In general, therefore, their course was guided by conveni- 
ence, and they followed the natural lines. In a few oases, however, 
historical reasons caused a violation of this rule. I shall mention one 
example. About the year 129 b.c. the Proconsul Manius Aquilius laid 
down the roads throughout the province which the Bomans named Asia. 
The salt lake Ascania, now called Buldur Lake, formed the boundary 
between Asia and Pisidia, and at that time Pisidia was an independent 
country. The road which Manius Aquilius constructed was, therefore, 
forced to keep the Asian side of the lake ; and the milestones prove that 
the road kept to this course for quite four hundred years. But the 
Pisidian side of the lake is the natural course for the road ; on this side 
is the great city of modern time, in a wide open fertile plain. Yet the 
Boman road on the Asian shores maintained for a long time the importance 
of the town on that side, although there is merely a narrow strip of 
ground between the mountains and the lake. Many years before Manius 
Aquilius constructed his road, the Boman general Manlius led his army 
along the natural path by the Pisidian shore of the Lake ; but for five 
centuries the influence of a Boman road defied the course of nature, and 
kept the chief city on the barren northern shore. 
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Before diecusBing the Koman roads which crossed the plateau, a few 
preliminary remarks are necessary. The sum of distances, stage by 
stage, along a road as given in the Itineraries is greater than the total 
distance as given by a milestone from end to end of the road. This 
I have proved in one special case, Ephesos-Apameia-Takina,* and 
frequent examples will be met with below. It arises from the fact 
that cities were, in many cases, a little apart from the necessary line of 
the direct road. Besides this there are, of course, frequent corruptions 
of numbers, as well as of names on the roads. 

The proper understanding of the Peutingor Table is much impeded 
by its superficial appearance. It has been made in the Byzantine 
period by a person who was accnstomed to the Byzantine systems of 
roads radiating from Constantinople across Asia Minor, and who tried 
to represent the roads on this idea, yet it is ultimately founded on a 
map of the Roman empire and the Roman roads. Hence we find that 
the roads radiate from Constantinople and are fairly complete so long 
as we follow the tracks from Constantinople. For example, we have 
a complete road from the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus along the Black 
Sea coast, and another vi4 Nicomedia to Gangra and Amasia; another 
goes by sea to Prainetos and Nicsea, and thence direct to Ankyra, Tavium, 
&c. ; another by sea to Pylae and thence to Prusias, Pergamon, &o. 
But no road which leads across country from the Aegean coast is repre- 
sented with any approach to completeness : the roads in this direction 
are given in fragments with frequent gaps. 

The same remark applies to the Antonine Itinerary : the compiler is 
interested chiefly in the roads to Constantinople, and represents with 
that prepossession the roads of the Roman period, even adding some 
Byzantine roads. The evidence of milestones, where it exists, is, 
therefore, our only sure and certain guide, beyond the few roads which 
are certified by Strabo. 

One of the most fruitful causes of difficulty and error is the assumption, 
tacitly made in almost every case, that the roads given in the Itineraries 
are direct roads between the two extreme points. In a number of cases 
the road goes along two sides of a triangle. Prof. Kiepert has argued 
that this is so in one case (“ Gegenbemerk ungen zu Prof. G. Hirschfeld,’* 

* Berl. Sitzungsber.,* 1884, pp. 52 ff.) ; and though I do not agree with 
his view in interpretation of the particular case, yet the general prin- 
ciple is most important. When we consider how badly the ancient maps 
represented the face of the country, it is quite natural that in many 
cases a road which was really circuitous should have been represented 
as fairly direct, and a direct road as circuitous. 

Some examples occur of a remarkable error. A station is in- 
truded from another road between two adjoining stations, which are 


* See ASP, A, ix. 
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quite correctly given. The following certain cases may be given as 
specimens : — 

Comana Ptanadaris Coousos. Anton. Itin. 

Arabissos Ptanadaris Cocnsos. Anton. Itin. 

Caesareia Sinispora Arasaxa. Pent. Tab. 
but it occurs to a greater degree than has been suspected even in the 
Antonine Itinerary, which is the best authority we have. In the eastern 
parts of Asia Minor the Peutinger Table carries this transference of 
stations to an extraordinary degree. 

One certain case occurs in the Peutinger Table, where the stations 
are put in the reverse order, viz. between Anoyra and Archelais. 

It may be of use to give one typical example of the way in which an 
important road is represented in our authorities. The backbone of the 
Roman road system is the great road from Ephesus to the east. It is 
given in a fragmentary way in the Peutinger Table, but not as a direct 
continuous road. I give a list of the stations, bracketing those which 
are not mentioned in the Table. Several stations mentioned in the 
Table are given on other roads : these I write in Greek character. 

’'E^€<ro9, Magnesia, TpoAAas, [Nysa], [Mastaura], Antiocheia, Caroura, 
[Attoudda], Laodiceia, [Colossje], [Sanaos], Apameia, [Metropolis],^ 
Euphorbium, [Lysias], Julia, Philomelion, [Tyriaion], Laodiceia Kata- 
kekaumene, 'Xavarpa, [Koropassos], ’ApxcXats, [Soandos], [Sakasena], 
Caesareia, Arasaxa, [Erpa, Ooduzabala, Ptanadaris, Arabissos], ’^Apya, 
McAtriJn;. 

At important points this road was joined by cross roads from north 
and south. Such roads came down the Marsyas from Alabanda and 
western Caria and Lycia, down the Harpasos from Tabae, down the 
Morsynos from Aphrodisias and Heracleia ad Salbacum and Apollonia 
and Sebastopolis. But the first really important knot was at Laodiceia. 
Here roads from all sides crossed. From the south came the road from 
the Pamphylian towns Attaleia, Perga, &c., by Isinda, Lagoe or 
Lagbe, Kibyra, Themissonion. From the north came a road Brouzos- 
Eumeneia-Peltae-Lounda, another Sardis- Philadelpheia-Tripolis-Hiera- 
polis, and perhaps another from Dionysopolis, Mossyna, and the Hyrgaleis. 

Apameia was the next knot. Here came in a road from the valley 
of Baris and Seleuceia Sidera, joined by another from the district of 
Lake Ascania, a road Antiocheia-Apollonia-Apameia, a road Amorion- 
Dokimion-Prymnessos-Synnada-Metropolis- Apameia, another Doiylaion- 
Nakoleia-Meros-Konne-Kidyessos-Brouzos-Hieropolis-Eukarpia- Apameia, 
and another from Seiblia and Eumeneia. 

At Laodiceia Katakekaumene roads came in from Iconium on the 
south, and from Dorylaion-Amorion on the north. 

• Two routes exibt here : one Metropolis-Synnada- Julia, the other Metropolis-Euphor- 
biiun-Julia. The Table confuses the two, and gives Apameia-Euphorbium-Synnada 
Jnlia. 

E 
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At Ardiel^s Colonia roads from T^^aua-Sasima-Nazianzos, from 
Tavium-Mokissos, from Ankyra-Pamassos, and from PessinuEhPitnisoa- 
Perta came in. 

At .OaBsareia roads from Sel^teia, from Pontns, from Tavium, 
and from Cilicia, converged. 

, of these knots , represents a centre of provincial life and govern- 
ment, apd it is worthy of note that they are all refounded and renamed 
eitjier hy tlxe Greek kings or, by the early emperors. They formed seats 
of Graeco-Koman civilisation, which spread thence through the country 
round. The history of great part of Asia Minor for many centuries de- 
pends on this road. 1 will here quote one slight example, viz. the arrange- 
ment of the Bpman provincial admiiustration during the first century b.c. 
.From 80 to 50 bjo , the Upper Mmander valley and the whole of southern 
and eastern Phrygia were disjoined from the province of Asia, to which 
they belonged before and. after that time, and placed under the juris- 
diction of the Governor of Cilicia. This arrangement, which is at first 
sight so unintelligible, was diie to the fact that the Governor of Cilicia 
in proceeding fp or from his province avoided the sea voyage along the 
south coast of Asia Minor, op account of the pirates, who were masters 
of the sea. The governors were forced to land at Ephesus, and go by 
land along the eastern highway to Cilicia.. On their march it was easy 
for them to hold the assizes and arrange the affairs of the districts which 
they traversed. But after Pomppy destroyed the pirates and reopened 
the sea, the pax Romans was restored, and the governors of Cilicia soork 
began to prefer the voyage to the long and fatiguing land journey. 

In the Peutinger Table the line of this road is frequently broken. 
There is no connection between Magnesia and Ephesos: Tralleis is 
transposed to another road; the connection between Laodiceia and 
Apameia is made through the intervention of a different road; from 
Apameia the road turns sharp back to Synnada, and then again equally 
sharply back to J ulia and Philomelion. The alternative routes by Synnada 
and by Euphorbiunc. are united in one road ; between Laodiceia Eata- 
kekaumene and Savatra, a station, Kaballa, is interpolated from a dif- 
ferent road ; there is no connection between Savatra and Archelais, but 
Laodiceia-Savatra-Pyrgos-Ioonium is given as a straight road ; there is 
no connection between Archelais and Csssareia-Mazaka. If this most 
important of the roads is so disfigured and out up in the Table that it 
has been recognised only from the description quoted by Strabo (p. 663) 
from Artemidorus, we may expect to find similar errors elsewhere. 

The description of the roads is necessarily founded in many cases, 
where the evidence of milestones and other traces of the actual roadway 
fails, on the identification of the cities which were situated on them. 
In the case of Phrygia and western Pisidia, I have already elsewhere 
discussed the whole of the cities and given a complete scheme of the 
ancient topography. In these provinces, then, the roads are entirely 
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fixed, and I need do little more than refer to my previous papers.* But 
in the case of Galatia, Fontus, Lycaonia, eastern Pisidia, and Cappadocia, 
the ancient topography is quite unsettled. Only about one in six of the 
ancient cities have been correctly placed on the map. J have therefore 
inserted a discussion in the briefest possible form of these provinces, 
which makes an outline of the Eoman topography of the half of Asia 
Minor. For the sake of convenience I recapitulate a small number of 
separate identifications in these provinces which I have published in 
scattered papers, chiefly in foreign journals. 

V. The Koman Hoads in Asia Minor. 

The “discussion in the briefest possible form,” mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, has grown in the lapse of a year into the 370 
pages of the second part of this book. I have however left the para- 
graph unaltered to show the original intention of the work, and the 
way in which it has grown upon my hands. The authorities on the 
Eoman road-system are so defective and so inaccurate, t that a minute 
examination of the topography was required to justify the results which 
are given in the accompanying map. This grew to such a size that it 
had to be relegated to a separate part of the work. 

While Part I. carries, as I hope, its own justification in a way that 
is obvious, I perhaps owe the reader an explanation of ihe length and 
complicacy of Part II., in which (as my friend the Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, to whom most of the credit or the blame for this book 
must be given, remarks, with a certain heightening of the effect), nearly 
400 pages are spent in discussing a set of names, none of which anybody 
has ever heard of before. 

Topography is the foundation of history. No one who has 
familiarised himself with Attic history in books and has afterwards 
ascended Pentelicus and seen that history spread forth before him in 
the valleys and mountains and sea that have moulded it, will ever 
disbelieve in the value of topography as an aid to history. What idea 
of Attic history could be got, if we were uncertain whether Athens was 
situated in the plain of the Kephissos or a few miles further east beyond 
Hymettus ! I had often wondered why the plain of Marathon was so 
long connected with Chalcis and separated from Attica. The wonder 
ceased when from Pentelicus I saw it connected with Chalcis by the 
quiet landlocked sea that tempted navigation, and separated from Attica 
by the rugged and difficult mountains. Yet few that study Greek 
history, and play the part of examiner or examinee in it, realise what 
we owe to the greatest of modern topographers, Leake. Who, that goes 
through the usual course of highest honours in ancient history and 

• The papers whose results I assume are “ The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” in 
* Journal of Hellenic Studios,’ part 1. 1883, II. 1887 ; “Antiquities of Southern Phrygia 
and the Border Lands,” in ‘ American Journal of Archajology,* Parti. 1887, II.-IY. 1888. 

t On this point see Chapter YI. 

E 2 
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literature ever kears the fame of Leake, or knows that he has done 
more to make a real understanding of G-reek life possible than any 
other Englishman of this oentuiy ? We all know Curtins’ ‘ History of 
Greece how many of us know a finer and greater work, Curtius 
* Peloponnesos ’ ? Some of ns are even so narrow as to imagine that 
the reading of some modern hooks, supplemented by a little study of 
Thucydides, Herodotus and Xenophon (a few reach Polybius — how very 
few go deeper !), will enable us to understand ancient history. If we 
want to understand the ancients, and especially the Greeks, we must 
breathe the same air that they did, and saturate ourselves with the same 
scenery and the same nature that wrought upon them. For this end 
correct topography is a necessary, though a humble, servant. 

The justification of Part II. then is that if we are ever to understand 
the history of Asia Minor, we must know the places in which that 
history was transacted. The scholar, already steeped in Homer, who 
will spend months in the Troad and Aeolis, and who will learn to know 
the land until at last he understands it and sympathises with it, — that 
scholar will place the Homeric question on a new plane. But while 
an uncertainty of ten or a hundred* miles exists as to the situation 
of any place, we cannot even set about mastering its history. 

In Part II. brevity has been my aim, and repetition of anything that 
has been sufficiently well said in ordinary hooks has been avoided. 
Hence I have, as a rule, less to say on the more important cities, each 
of which needs a monograph to itself ; f whereas to some names that 
are not even mentioned hy ordinary geographers, I have devoted 
several pages. I mention one typical example. Eukhaita, a Pontic 
archbishopric, was not, so far as I was then aware, mentioned by any 
modern geographer before I wrote a paragragh, printed on p. 318, in 
which I stated in twenty lines the evidence, and placed the city at 
Tohomm. The ovidonoo appeared to mo clear, and I did not wish to 
spend time in explaining its precise force. While the first proof was in 
my hands, a number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Bellenique, con- 
taining a paper on the subject by M. Doublet and the Abb4 Duchesne, 
reached me. Here the latter quoted almost the whole evidence that I 
had used, and yet, in order to support a possible but unnecessary and 
forced interpretation of an inscription, came to the conclusion that 
Eukhaita was situated at Safararaboli, 100 miles further west. The 
same evidence, therefore, which seemed to me to point conclusiTely to 
a site east of the Halys and probably to Tchorum,t appeared to such a 

* This is literally true; see Saravene, Eukhaita, &c. 

t These would compose great part of that local history of the country, whicli is 
the second stage in the work 1 had once marked out for myself. 

t The description of the modem town, with its mosques and its fanaticism, by 
Hmnann and Puchstein, famishes an incidental confirmation. The permanence of re- 
ligious feeling under new forms is one of the most striking features in the history of the 
country; and Eukhaita was certainly distinguished as a centre of religious enthusiasm. 
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high authority as the Abbe Duchesne, to be consistent with a situation 
west of the Halys, 100 miles from Tchorum. I felt compelled, in 
' courtesy to the upholders of the other view, to examine the evidence 
fully and show its bearing. This necessitated an addition of four 
pages. After this was printed, I observed in the * Acta Sanctorum ’ two 
quotations made by the editors from unpublished sources, which, with 
a slight correction of the text, took the whole matter out of the range 
of controversy. Had I known them sooner, my readers would have 
been spared four pages ; but if they escaped such a master of hagio- 
logical literature as M. Duchesne, I may find pardon for not sooner 
observing them. Thus was produced the apparently disproportionate 
space that I have devoted to Eukhaita, and in the case of many other 
cities the few lines which I have occupied in a brief statement of the 
evidence, sometimes by mere reference to the original authorities, might 
be expanded to several pages, if I tried to show its precise import and 
strength. 

The order of exposition must appear so disorderly that a word of 
explanation is needed. The order is that of discovery : each point as it 
was settled formed a support for further advance. In numerous cases 
the arguments in favour of particular views seemed to myself at the time 
I first stated them to be weak, and yet in the gradual progress of my 
own knowledge these views were confirmed, partly by the fitting in 
of other parts of the puzzle, and partly by the discovery of striking 
analogies; the discussion of Pinara, Sidyma, Ehodiapolis, &o,, in Lycia, 
gives an example of such a subsequently discovered analogy. 

The Roman road-system will be best understood from the accom- 
panying maps. Mere description of the general principles would not bo 
intelligible without keeping the eye on the map ; but the study of the 
map will bo facilitated by a statement of the plan on which the roads 
weio laid out. But in the first place I must make a general explanation 
in regard to all the maps, that In drawiug them and indicating the 
boundaries of provinces or the precise situation of towns, it has often 
been necessary to assume an appearance of certainty which I do not 
really feel. In these cases the text will show what evidence exists, and 
in the map the lines must be understood as mere approximations. If 
the towns or boundaries are indicated at all, they must he indicated in 
some definite position. The text of Part II. must therefore be constantly 
used as an auxiliary to the maps. 

The plan of the Graeco-Roman road-system may he briefly deseribed 
as consisting of 

1. The great trade-route and the supplementary roads that connect 
side-lying districts with it. This set of roads can be gathered from 
the map and from the description already given in chapter IV. One 
iUustration of the manner in which trade followed this route may be 
given. The marble of Dokimion was conveyed to the sea, not by the 
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apparently muoli more direct route by Keramon Agora (Mam Keui) 
and Pbiladelpheia, but by Synnada and the great trade-route. This 
may be inferred from the name Synnadio, which is usually given to 
this marble. Dokimion was a self-governing municipality, and the 
marble would not have been known to the world as Synnadic, unless it 
had in some way come into connection with Synnada.* In fact this 
marble, when exported, never actually passed through Dokimion, which 
is about two or three miles from the quarries. It was carried direct 
to Synnada, where in all probability was situated the chief office of 
administration, to which the orders for marble were sent ; and thence 
passed along the trade-route. It is moreover very doubtful whether 
the road between Klannoudda and Fhiladelpheia was ever made 
passable for monolithic columns ; though there can be no doubt in the 
mind of one who has seen the bold engineering by which the road 
is carried over the mountains between Synnada and Metropolis that the 
Eomans were quite able to make the road to Fhiladelpheia passable even 
for the largest columns.f 

2, A road connecting northern Phrygia and Galatia with Sardis and 
the Aegean coast at Smyrna. The Peutinger Table preserves in an 
unusually complete and accurate form J the part of this road which led 
from Dorylaion and Kotiaion by Apia, Hierokharax, Akmonia, Aloudda, 
Klannoudda, and Fhiladelpheia. Besides this I incline to the belief 
that another branch came from Pessinus by Orkistos and joined the 
former road at Hierokharax (see pp. 168, 230). But I can find no 
evidence that the important modern trade-route from Afiom Kara Hisar 
(Akroenos, near Prymnessos) by Hierokharax to Fhiladelpheia was in 
use during the Roman period, for the trade of Prymnessos and Dokimion 
must have gone by way of Synnada and Apameia. This set of roads 
fulfilled the functions of the “ Royal Road,” though they do not exactly 
coincide with it. The map shows the great importance of the pass in 
which lies Hierokharax. The valley of the little stream Hamam Su, 
which is probably to be identified with the ancient Senaros,§ is the only 

♦ See my paper “ Inscriptions Inedites do Marbres Phrygiens in ‘ M^anges d’ Arch 
et d’HisV 1882. 

t The route Philadelpheia-Klannoudda- Akmonia is not nearly so difficult as that 
which, according to my view, was followed by the “ Royal Road ; ” but it was not, 

I think, brought into use till the period of the Diadochi. It must be remembered that 
the way from Synnada to Metropolis was not strictly part of the trade-route, which went 
from Metropolis to Kinnaborion and Lysias, and that Manlius did not cross the 
mountains that bound the Synnada valley on the south (see p. 170). 

t The only omission is the insignificant Hierokharax ; the chief fault is Cocleo for 
Cotieo, i.e. Cotiaion ; see p. 168. 

§ The name Senaros occurs on coins of Sebaste, see Head, Hist. Num., s.v. It may 
indicate perhaps the fine fountains, now called Bunar Bashi, near Sebaste, or more 
probably the neighbouring river Banaz Tchai. The Hamam Su is more naturally 
reckoned the main stream; but the name Banaz Tchai is now applied to another 
branch coming from the villa fife B anaz. north-west of Islam Keui. 
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route of communication from a great part of western Phrygia towards 
the north-east and ^ast; for the path by Akmonia and Bioklea or 
Dokela towards the Hieropolitan valley can penetrate further to the east 
only by a footpath across very rugged mountains. At the entrance to 
the pass up the Hamam Su lay Keramon Agora, in the territory subject 
to Akmonia. 

3. The military roads guarding the eastern frontier towards the 
Euphrates. These have as their centre Melitone, where was the 
standing camp (stativa) of Legio XII. Fulminata ; and they are partly 
mixed up with the eastern part Of the great trade-route through Erpa 
and Melitene to the crossing of the Euphrates at Tomisa. The 
military roads consist of a road from Satala, the station of Legio XV. 
Apollinaris, along the right bank of the Euphrates through Arauraci 
or Arauraka (see p. 275) and Daakousa, the station of Ala II. Ulpia 
Auriana,* to Melitene, and thence, still along the Euphrates, to 
Samosata in the province Syria. From Melitene a road ran along the 
northern side of Taurus by Arabissos, an important military centre at 
the entrance to the main pass over Taurus (pp. 276-280, 311), to 
Kokussos. From Kokussos a road ran north to Komana, Ariarathia 
and Sebasteia, and thence east along the Halys, through Nikopolis and 
Colonia to Satala. This completes the outer circle of roads, in addition 
to which there were also direct roads from Arabissos to Sebasteia, from 
Melitene to Sebasteia, and from Karsaga to Nikopolis. Two passes 
across Taurus into Kommagene were traversed by the roads from 
Melitene through Perre to Samosata, and from Arabissos to Ger- 
maniceia : the last must have been in all ages, and is still, a very 
important road. The pass from Kokussos to Germaniceia, which is 
still very little used though not exceedingly difficult, cannot be 
2 :)roved to have been in use until the ninth century (p. 276). The 
Anti-Taurus passes are more numerous than those across Taurus. 
Beckoning from south to north. Major Bennet has told me that the 
following passes lead across the Anti-Taurus j* mountains, counting 
from south to north ; but probably only two were traversed by Eoman 
roads. 

1. Gez Bel, approached from Keuseli. 

2. Dede Bel, „ „ Seuagen. 

3. Geuk Bel, „ „ „ 

4. Kuru Bel, „ „ „ 

5. Kuru Tchai, traversed by the great trade-route. 

6. Kabak Tepe, not important. 

7. Yedi Oluk, traversed by the military road to Ariarathia. 

* See C. I. L., III., Supplem., No. 6743 ; where Mommsen refers to Arrian 
p. 80, 6, and Notit. Dignit. Orient.; 38, 22 ; Pliny, V. 24, 84, VI. 9, 27 ; Orosiiis, 1. 2, 23. 

t The mountains on the west side of the Saros in the upper part of its course 
especially bear this name. But the Bimboa Dagh on the east side may also be called 
Anti-Taurus, 
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Some of these military roads are described in Part II., pp. 270-280. 
The rest are indicated in the map of eastern Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor; where it has been necessary to select the probable line of 
seveial roads, and the probable situation for several towns. The 
following hypotheses are adopted, in addition to the remarks made in 
Part II. The broken road which is given in the Peutinger Table as : — 
Nikopolis 21 Ole Oberda 15 Caleorsissa 24, 
which Kiepert connects with Analibla (Analiba), is corrected in 
accordance with Ptolemy to Nikopolis-Seleoberroia-Kaltiorissa, and 
connected with Karsaga. It is also assumed that the indirect road 
(Anton. Itin., p. 215J, 

Nikopolis 24 Olotoedariza 24 Carsat 24 Arauracos 24 Suissa 2G 
Satala, 

has been corrupted through the analogy of the direct road Nikopolis 
24 Olotoedariza 26 Dracontes 24 Haza 26 Satala. The indirect road 
falls at Carsat (Karsaga) into the frontier road along the Euphrates, 
and is really identical with the road of the Peutinger Table when 
properly interpreted. The name Klotoidariza or Olotoidariza has been 
substituted for the two stations of the Peutinger Table, Kaltiorissa and 
Seleoberroia (corrupted to Caleorsissa and Ole Oberda). The situation 
of Klotoidariza or Olotoidariza suggests a connection with Basgoidariza, 
which is mentioned by Strabo, p. 655, together with Hydara and 
Sinoria, as one of the forts built by Mithridates in the country towards 
Armenia (by which he seems to mean Ptolemy’s Pontus Polemoniacus, 
for Saunaria in that district must be Strabo’s Sinoria). Basgoidariza in 
Polemoniacus was therefore probably not far from Klotoidariza in 
Armenia Minor. The form of the latter name is very doubtful. The 
initial guttural is given in some of the authorities ; but Olotoidariza * 
has the support of most of the MSS., and is defended and confirmed by 
Procopius, de Aedif., iii. 4, p. 253, who mentions in this very district 
Lytararizon. If the Bonn edition made any attempt to comply with 
the conditions of a scholarly work, we perhaps should find that variants 
existed which justified such a restoration as Lytadarizon or Alytada- 
rizon.f The ending became usual in Byzantine time in certain 
Armenian names, and is doubtless equivalent to the earlier rendering 
-tfa The name Kitharizon (see p. 325) probably shows that Sapi^cjv and 
Oapi^iav were equivalent terminations. 

In the Byzantine, but not in the Koman period, we find allusions to 

* The variants Olotoedariza, Olotedariza, occur in p. 207 ; but amid ten variants 
in p. 183, none have the initial consonant and many have the ending -lariza instead of 
-dariza. In p. 215 the variants are fewer, but none have the initial consonant. 

t In the form Klotoidariza probably the K arises from the confusion with Kaltio- 
rissa. In the name as given by Procopius the loss of an initial vowel would be quite in 
accordance with analogy, and therefore the balance of probability is in favour of the 
forms Olotoidariza, Alytolarizon, Lytalarizon, where L has taken the place of original 
D. In Procopius the L has been modified in its turn to R, 
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a route Sebasteia-Tephrike-Kamaclia. This route is implied in a passage 
of Michael Attaliota (see below, p. 267), while the connection as far as 
Tephrike (Divrigi) is implied in all the campaigns against the Paulicians, 
whose chief stronghold was Tephrike, for the campaigns against them 
are conducted along the route by Basilika Therma, Sibora, Agrane, and 
Sebasteia. This road is not proved to have existed ia Eoman times. 
The identification of Kamacha with Theodosiopolis is justified by the 
comparative table given on p. 282 and by the remarks on p. 447. 
There were several cities named Theodosiopolis in the eastern parts of 
the Byzantine empire : this one is perhaps mentioned by Procopius, de 
Aedif., iii. 4, p. 253, and another occurs in the same work, p. 255, and in 
Bell. Pers., p. 82, where it is said to be 42 stadia south of a mountain 
in which rise both the Euphrates and theTigris. 

Koloneia or Kolonia was evidently the chief fortress in the northern 
district of the frontier in the later wars, and the central city of the 
Theme Koloneia. The great fortresses of the Byzantine period were 
as a rule situated on lofty precipitous rocks, and Procopius, de Aedif., 
iii. 4, p. 253, mentions that Koloneia occupied such a position (Iv 
cLKpoivvxt^ X6<l>ov KaraKprjfxvov). Cities which, like Koloneia, are of great 
importance in later Byzantine time retain as a rule this importance under 
Turkish rule. In this district the important city of Shaban Kara Hisar 
complies with all these conditions ; and its military importance is such 
that it must be a leading fortress in the Byzantine wars. I have there- 
fore, p. 267, identified it with Koloneia. The Armenians still call this 
city Nikopoli ; Kiepert has rightly seen that this is a mistake, but he 
has not explained the origin of the error, which certainly must lie in 
the gradual desertion of Nikopolis and the union of the two bishoprics, 
Koloneia and Nikopolis: in the combined title Nikopolis must have 
held the first place, and the second must have fallen into disuse. 

4. The military roads laid out about 6 b.c. or earlier for the defence 
of the province Galatia and the coercion of the mountain tribes of 
Pisidia and Isauria. The military centre was Antioch of Pisidia. The 
stations, all Roman colonies, are enumerated on p. 398. The military 
necessity for these roads soon disappeared as the mountaineers were 
incorporated in the empire ; and the road system cannot be understood 
until more early milestones are discovered. The little that is known is 
mentioned on pp. 358, 391, 398-9. In the supplement to Vol. III. of 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ No. 6974, I have stated the 
opinion that the distance CXXII from Antiocheia to Colonia Comama 
was measured by Apollonia and the ancient city beside Elyes or Elies on 
Lake Askania (perhaps Okoklia). This view is unsatisfactory, as imply- 
ing that a military road of the Province Galatia ran through a part of 
the Province Asia; but I am still unable to see any other way in 
which the measurement can be explained. Milestones of the second 
or third century found in this country cannot be taken as sure 
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eTidence of Augustus’s roads; they belong to the time when the 
military roads were merged in the general system of the country and 
perhaps modified. i 

5. The tendency of commerce during the Gr»co-Roman period was 
chiefly along the routes from east tC west. But besides this there were 
seaports on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, which were employed 
in a less degree for the purpose of direct trade with the west. Tarsos was 
the pOTt for Cilicia, Seleuceia for Cilicia Tracheia (which in later Eoman 
and Byzantine time was called Isauria), Side and Attaleia for Pamphylia, 
Telmessos, &c. for Lycia ; and on the north Oyzicos, Amisos, and several 
other harbours, still retained considerable importance. To each of these 
points roads converged, and they were points of departure for a coasting 
traffic, great part of which ultimately found its way to Rome. It would 
be a useful study to collect the references to this coasting trade,* and 
try to determine its character and importance. But a serious work on 
the trade of the Roman empire is still a desideratum ; and the foundation 
for a history of trade in Asia Minor must rest on a “ Local History ” of 
the country, which ought to complete the present work. It is not 
probable that Attaleia was used as a shipping port for any produce 
except that of the coast-land of Pamphylia, or Seleuceia except for the 
Kalykadnos and other valleys that lead down to the Isaurian sea. The 
mountain wall of Taurus prevented all heavy traffic from crossing 
the short lines between the plateau and the southern sea, and turned it 
along the road that led to the Aegean. The same remark (mutatis 
mutandis^ applies to Sinope; and even Tarsos was probably not used 
as a port for any country except the Cilician plain, for Strabo, p. 540, 
seems to make it clear that the Cappadocian trade wont to Ephesos by 
land. The easiest path from Cappodocia to Tarsos was through the 
Cilician Gates, and it is said that the rocky walls which form the Gates 
approached so close that, until Ibrahim Pasha blasted a road for his 
artillery, a loaded camel could just pass between them. Similarly it 
may be doubted whether Amisos was a harbour for more than the trade 
of the Pontic plains and the trade-route from Armenia by way of 
Sebasteia and Komana Pontica. 

This coasting trade lies apart from my proper subject, which is 
completed when I have enumerated the points round the coast where 
lines of road converge. I have as yet hardly toubhed on the western 
harbours to which the roads that cross Asia Minor from east to west 
conveyed the produce of the country. In the early Greek period 
Miletos appears, so far as the evidence goes, to have been the seaport 
for the trade with Celaenae and the Uppbr Maeander. The evidence 
lies partly in the early coinage as indicating commercial importance, 
partly in Hipponax’s reference to the Phrygians, who came down to 

* For example, in the legend of Aberkios (Act. Sanct., Oct. 21), the saint went to 
Attaleia and thence took ship to Borne. 
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Miletos. Ephesos, however, was really a more convenient harbour than 
Miletos for a considerable part of the Maeander valley; though the 
commercied energy (in other words, the thoroughly Greek character) of 
Miletos seems to; have given it much greater importance as a trading 
centre in the earlier period ; whereas in Ephesos the Greek spirit had 
not BO complete mastery as in Miletos.* But the energy of Miletos 
disappeared under the Persian nile, and the natural suitability of 
Ephesos as the nearest harbour for a road coming down the Maeander 
valley made it the terminus of the great trade-route. The harbour also 
of Miletos was silted up, and it is now miles distant from the sea. 
Ephesos retained its commercial importance throughout the Eoman 
Period ; but its harbour also has now long ceased to exist, the town is 
absolutely deserted,! and the whole trade along the ancient eastern high- 
way now passes across the qiray of Smyrna. Before the Ottoman Eailway 
was opened, connecting Smyrna With the Maeander valley, the harbour 
of Scalanova took the place of Ephesos, and maintained a feeble com- 
petition with Smyrna for the trade of the Maeander valley : but with the 
advantage of railway communication Smyrna is beyond competition. 

The railways that radiate from Smyrna have taken the place of the 
old roads. One of them goes by the Hermos valley to Philadelpheia, 
and corresponds therefore to the “ Eoyal Eoad.” The other connects 
Smyrna with Ephesos, the Maeander valley, and Apameia-Celaenae : it 
corresponds to the eastern trade-route. The latter, which was first 
built, cut out Scalanova and gave Smyrna the entire command of the 
trade of the Maeander valley. To take one example, the liquorice root 
of the Maeander valley, in which a great trade has sprung up during 
the last forty years, was formerly shipped from Scalanova : now it all 
goes to Smyrna. 

One phase in the recent history of the great trade-route furnishes 
an interesting commentary on the period when the road from Pergamos 
by Philadelpheia to Laodiceia and the east was the great route. After 
the Hermos Valley Eailway was completed to Philadelpheia, it was 
easier to carry the eastern trade from the Lykos valley across the 
short mountain pass to Philadelpheia, than down the Maeander valley 
to the terminus of the other railway at Tralleis (now Aidin). The 
trade was thus for a time diverted through special circumstances away 
from the natural line, and did not return to it till the Aidin railway 
was carried on to the Lykos valley. 

* These two phrases “ the Greek spirit,” and ** the commercial energy,” are merely 
two different ways of expressing the same idea. One of them cannot be taken as a reason 
for the other. To give a reason for the difference between Miletos and Ephesos is diffi- 
cult ; it docs not lie in some phrase such as that the Greek element was stronger in 
Miletos, the native element in Ephesos. The Greek spirit is not the property of some 
single tribe ; it is imparted by the air, the sea, and the mountain barriers to that varying 
amalgam of many different tribes and stocks which constituted the Greek peoples. 

t Ayasaluk, the modern village, is about a mile from the nearest part of Ephesos. 
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A similar competition seems at an early time to have been maintained 
between Phokaia, Smyrna, and Ephesos, for the trade with the Hermos 
valley and the inner country along the “ Royal Road.” Herodotus, v. 
54, names Ephesos as the sea-end of that road ; but the probable ex- 
planation of his problematic language in ii. 106 (compared with v. 54), 
is that he is stating in a confused and inaccurate way an account that 
he had not fully understood of the three roads, Sardis-Phokaia, Sardis- 
Smyma, and Sardis-Ephesus. A few words on this famous passage and 
on the value of Herodotus’s testimony with regard to Asia Minor may 
not be out of place here. The text is, ctert Sc /cat Trcpi ’Itovtiyv Svo tvttoi, Iv 
TTcrpycri €yK€Ko\afifX€yoL tovtov tov dvBpbs ry re ck Trjs cs ^tuKatav 

«pp(OVTai, Kol Ty €K ^apBioiv cs l^p.vpvyv. 

After reading various attempts to explain Herodotus’s road from 
Ephesos to Phokaia, I feel only more strongly that, as I have already said 
in ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1881, p. 53, either his account is bad 
or his text corrupt. The very idea of defining a road as leading from 
Ephesos to Phokaia is as absurd as it would bo to say that a monument 
was on the railway that leads from Scarborough to Lincoln. Moreover 
the natural way from Ephesos to Phokaia would bo through Smyrna, 
and no one could possibly understand from Herodotus’s words a 
road through the pass of Kara Bel, which involves a journey of quite 
double the distance. To say that Herodotus’s words, Ik *E<j)€crL7)?j 
mean a road that led not from Ephosos itself, but from some part of the 
territory of Ephesos which communicated with Phokaia by a different 
road, does not help us : in the first place it is geographically false, 
in the second place it is, in my opinion, contrary to the habits and 
thought and expression of the Greek time. My view is still that,’’as 
there is no reason to believe that any serious fault exists in the text, 
Herodotus’s words can be understood only by hypothetically restoring 
the account which he heard. This was to the effect that three great 
roads led to Sardis from the coast, one from Phokaia, one from the 
Ephesian territory, and one in the middle from Smyrna. Two of 
these roads were marked by monuments erected by the Egyptian 
conqueror Sesostris. Herodotus represents these monuments as of 
the same type ; but I incline to think that in this also he is in- 
accurate. One of the monuments must be the so-called “ Sesostris ” 
in Kara Bel pass ; the other must be the “ Niobe.” On this view 
the passage of Herodotus becomes a very simple and also a most 
natural one. 

With regard to Herodotus’s accounts of Asia Minor, the opinion is 
irresistibly borne in on every one that knows the country,* that in 
every case where he speaks about scenery or phenomena of the interior 
he speaks from hearsay, and not from personal knowledge. There is 

♦ E:g., Prof. G. HirBchfeld, in hU account of Apameia-Celaenae, says that Herodotus 
“ spriebt offenbar niobt als Augenzeuge.” 
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not a sentence in hie work that gives the slightest ground for thinking 
he had ever gone into Asia Minor more than a few miles from the 
coast. He was a Greek above all in his love for the sea and his hatred 
of the inner country. Where he could go in a ship, up the Nile or 
to Sinope, he was glad to go ; but I feel that except as a slave or a 
prisoner or an ambassador, he never would have gone to Babylon.* In 
regard to the inner parts of Asia Minor, even points so near the coast 
as Apameia, Kolossai, Kara Bel, and Magnesia ad Sipylum with its 
“ Niobe,” his language shows that he had not seen them. No one who 
is intimately acquainted with a place can mistake a hearsay account for 
the account of an eye-witness ; the mistakes of an eye-witness are of one 
kind (with which I have become familiar as made both by myself and 
by others), the mistakes made in reporting in one’s own words an 
account heard from an eye-witness are of quite a different kind. Close 
and minute study of what Herodotus says about Asia Minor, pondered 
over for years and looked at from many points of view, produces in 
me the belief (1) that he was not an eye-witness, (2) that he did not 
carefully reproduce verbatim the accounts which he heard, but rewrote 
them, probably in many cases from memory. The scenery and character 
of the coast-lands which he knew personally were so familiar to him 
that he did not think of describing them ; it was the strange and the 
novel things that he had heard about and not seen which he describes 
most carefully: in the case of Egypt it is precisely those things 
which struck him as unlike his ordinary experience that he brings 
most prominently into his work. 

In speaking of the pass of Kara Bel, the high authority of Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld is likely to give wide currency to a strange error that he 
makes in his “ Felsenreliefs in Kleinasien und das Yolk der Hittiter,” 
p. lO.f He says that the name Kara Bel means ‘Black Stone,’ and 
denotes the “ Sesostris ” monument. The name means “ Black Pass,” J 
and denotes the mountain pass in which the monument is situated. 

At first the geographical situation of Smyrna must have given it a 
decided advantage in the competition for the trade of the Hermos valley, 
but it developed such a strong Greek spirit, and it was so dangerously 
close to the Lydian capital, that it was destroyed as a rival to Sardis by 
the rising military power of Lydia. So long as the pass from the little 
valley of Smyrna across the ridge by Kavakli Here to the east was in 
the hands of a Greek state, that state was a perpetual menace to the 
Lydians of the Hermos valley, which it commands by means of the 

* In regard to this point I have no knowledge to justify any opinion as to whether 
or not he actually s&w Babylon : every reader is.as able to form an opinion as I am, and I 
shall not insult him by expressing mine. 

t ‘ Abhandl. Berl.:Akad./ 1887. 

X Kara means ‘ Black,’ or rather ‘ Terrible : * the term is often applied in a moral 
sense to dangerous or powerful or impressive looking objects or persons. Bel means 
literally “ neck,” and is regularly applied to high open passes. 
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atrong fortress that overhangs the pass* in the same way that Sardis 
itself does. Hence arose the long conflict Iwtween Smyrna and Sardis, 
which is sung by Mimnermos, and which ended in the downfall of 
Smyrna and its obliteration from the number of ancient cities.f 

When Smyrna was destroyed, the trade of the Hermos valley was 
probably monopolised by Fhokaia, and after the spirit and power of 
Phokaia were broken by the Persians, Ephesos succeeded to its place. 
The period when Phokaia commanded this trade is marked by its rich 
coinage, about 600-560; the coinage of Ephesos begins to be important 
at a later date. The question then suggests itself whether the prosperity 
of Smyrna was not accompanied also by coinage. It is usually assumed 
that the destruction of Smyrna took place before it began to coin money. 
But it was destroyed by Alyattes, who in the beginning of his reign had 
on his hands a six years* doubtful war against the powerful Miletos, 
and afterwards a war against Media ; the probability is that he did not 
succeed in breaking the power of Smyrna till after the conclusion 
of the Median War in 685. We should certainly expect that a great 
Greek commercial state in the sixth century would coin money: and 
1 should attribute to Smyrna some of the early electrum or gold coins 
usually classed to Sardis. The lion type is equally suitable to both 
cities. 


VI. The Value of the Peutinger Table, Ptolemy, and the 
Itineraries as Geographical Authorities. 

I cannot pretend to discuss this difficult subject thoroughly ; but in 
as much as I have been led to assign far less value to these authorities 
in comparison with Strabo and the Byzantine lists than modern geo- 
graphers usually do, I am bound to offer a few remarks in defence and 
explanation of my opinion. 

The ordinary method of using the Peutinger Table is carried to its 
logical conclusion (and to a reductio ad ahswdum) by Dr. Konrad Miller 
in his work, ‘ Die Weltkarte des Castorius, genannt die Peutingersche 
Tafel,* which is dated in the year 1888, though amid many acute and 
useful observations there are some opinions in it which might suggest 
a date in the seventeenth century. To judge from his whole tone 
(e.^. pp, 79-80, 121) Dr. Miller thinks that the Table is a document of 
very high authority, that many, of the faults charged against it by 
modem waiters are proofs merely of their ignorance, that the progress 
of researoh is justifying and will continue more and more to justify 

I have desdrib^ this fortress and its importance in the ^Journal of 

Hellenic Studies,* 1880, in a paper on “ Newly Discovered Sites near Smyrna.’* 

t It must not be thought that Smyrna ceased to exist: it was organised on the 
native Anatolian village system, not as a Greek but it is mentioned by Pindar in 
the fifth century, and in an inscription of the begihmhg of the fourth century. Grote 
and Ourtius saw this, and the inscription lias confirmed their opinion. 
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the curacy of. the Table, and that one must be very careful of one’s 
ground before accusing ei^er the copyist of a fault in the copy or the 
original author of ignorance in any detail : the obvious inferences are 
that the Table must be our fundamental authority, that the presumption 
is in favour of all its statements, and that these ought to be accepted 
where , they oaimot be proved to, be wrong. Every one of these 
inferences I consider to be absolutely false and diametrically contrary 
to the true principles. I suppose that tbe most recent geographers 
/would consider Dr. Miller rather to over-estimate the authority of the 
Table ; but they would probably consider my view to be as great an 
terror in tho opposite direction, and in practice they really assume his 
conclusions in r numerous cases where, because two known and fixed 
cities occur as the termini of a road in the Table, they place the 
intermediate names of the Table at corresponding intervals along the 
road in their map. My rule is that this must never be done unless 
independent evidence is brought forward to justify the position assigned 
to these intermediate stations. I would go even further and maintain 
that the agreement of Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table is far from a 
strong argument, and needs external corroboration. I consider that 
.the principle which is here being criticised is one of the chief reasons 
that have retarded the progress of topography in Asia Minor. The 
foundation of topographical study (given knowledge of the country) 
must lie in fixing from epigraphic evidence as many points as possible, 
and thereafter working from the Byzantine lists, comparing them with 
Strabo and the campaigns that took place in the country. The Table 
and Ptolemy may be used as corroborative evidence or to supply gaps, 
but where they are at variance with the above authorities, their value 
is naught. 

The absolute contradiction between Dr. Miller’s results and mine may 
be gathered from the fact that in collecting on pp. 118--120 the material 
which may be used for the elucidation and criticism of the Table, he 
does not even allude to those authorities which in my opinion are 
fundamental.* 

The proof of the principles which I have laid down is to be found 
in the second part of this book, in which may be found numerous 
examples of roads that are utterly misrepresented in the Table : the 
Itineraries are better authorities than the Table, but Part II., Chapter 
N, which discusses the roads in eastern Cappadocia, a district where the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table are unusually minute and 
detailed, will show how utterly impossible it is to recover from these 
authorities any approximately accurate picture of the road system. In 

♦ His nearest approach to a recognition of the Byzantine lists is in the words ‘ die 
Bischofssitze des 4. Jahrhunderts (s. Gams, Series Episcoporum n. a.).’ He makes no 
reference to the campaigns fought in the country, except in mentioning ‘Procops 
Bohriften * and ‘ Ammianus Maroellinus.* 
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general, we find in the Table that sometimes the right names are 
mentioned in the wrong order, frequently anjentirely false set of names 
is placed on a road, and sometimes true and false names are put side 
by side among the stations. Frequently an important Roman route is 
represented in mere fragments, or appears as a set of disjointed zigzags 
across the map, while fragments of two or three roads are united into a 
single straight line.^ In addition to the details given in Part IT., I 
add here a few examples of the character of those documents : these will 
at the same time prove that, while every statement made in the last two 
sentences would be accepted by the best recent geographers, and have 
in fact actually been made by them in express terms, these geographers 
have not been consistent in accepting the logical conclusion that 
the Table must not be followed without external confirmation, but 
have on the contrary followed it in many cases where it is either 
demonstrably false or at least absolutely unsupported by any inde- 
pendent authority. 

1. The principle that even striking agreement between Ihe 
Peutinger Table and Ptolemy does not justify confidence in the road 
which they describe is admirably exemplified in the case of the route 
from Tavium to Caesareia-Mazaka. The Table gives this in great 
detail, and Prof. G. Hirschfeld has pointed out in his paper on Taviumf 
that Ptolemy gives nearly the same series of stations in almost a direct 
line. Hirschfeld was misled by this agreement to accept the route as 
accurate, and to found on it a series of startling topographical 
novelties, e.g,^ that Tavium was at Iskelib west of the Halys, and that 
no part of Galatia reached beyond the Halys to the oast. The route is 
entirely untrustworthy, and the inferences drawn from it are wrong. 
See pp. 243, 258, 267. 

2. The description given in the Peutinger Table of the road from 
Nikomedeia to Pompeiopolis and Amaseia, the most important route in 
the north of Asia Minor, may be taken as a fair specimen both of that 
document and of the confidence that modern geographers place in it. 
The Table describes this road thus : — 

Nicomedia xvii xxiiii Lateas xviii Demetriu xni Dusepro 
Solympum xxx unnamed town xx river Sangarios. Manoris 
xxxH Potomia. Cepora xv Antoniopolis xxviiii Anadynata 
xxxn Gangaris xxx Otresa xxv Virasia xvi Amasia. 

The distance from Nicomedia to the Sangarios according to this route 
is 122 miles; in reality it is about 15 or 18 miles. Something, there- 
fore, must be wrong, and some correction is needed. The cure adopted 
by Mannert, Forbiger, &c., and even, I regret to see, by Kiepert in his 

♦ ‘Weite Ausladungen erecheinen ala direkto Woge,* Hirschfeld, ‘Ueber unsere 
googr. Kenntnis der alien grieoh. Welt/ p. 63, in ‘Geogr. Jahrbuch,* XII., 1888. Kiepert 
has put the same truth excellently in the * Sitzungsber. Berlin. Akad./ 1884, p. 52. 

t * Sitzungsber. Berlin Akad./ 1883, p. 1243. 
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latest map, is to move all the names to the other side of the Sangarios. 
Then we have Plateae, Demetrium, Dusae figuring as towns of Bithynia, 
and a mount Olympos is invented to account for the epithet attached to 
Dusae. Now, in the first place, whether this arrangement is right or 
wrong, it cannot claim to have in its favour the authority of the 
Peutinger Table. It is a mere theory to get rid of an obvious corrup- 
tion in the Table. I shall not waste time by showing in detail how 
absurd it is, but shall merely state a new theory, and if any one is bold 
enough hereafter to follow the current theory, I shall be ready to discuss 
it with him. One or more other roads in the country have been mis- 
plaoed through bad drawing and mixed up with the real road, of which 
the only certain remains are Antoniopolis and Pompeiopolis, placed in 
an empty space above the road. 

Antoniopolis, i.e. Antinoopolis, is an epithet of Claudiopolis as birth- 
place of Antinoos (of which fact its coins boast). If a critic objects that 
this name is nowhere else applied to the city, I appeal to the frequent 
variety of names applied to Anatolian cities. The common name of this 
city on coins is Bithynion-Hadriana, but the invariable name in 
Byzantine times is Claudiopolis. I do not venture on any conjecture as 
to other names on this road, except that we might try to find the name 
of Tarsia, which was certainly the station beside the Sangarios on the 
east, concealed under one of the names. At one time I thought that it 
might be hid under Lateas ; but this conjecture, as I now perceive, is 
most improbable. I think it more probable that Lateas, Demetriu and 
Dusepro Solympum all belong to a road leading from Prousa to Nikaia or 
Nikomedeia. Lateas then would be a corruption of Platanea, which is 
mentioned by Pachymeres (ii. p. 413 ; quoted G 17, p. 207) as situated 
in the district through which the road from Prousa by Nikaia to 
Nikomedeia would pass, and which is given as Platana by the Geo- 
graphus Anon. Eavennensis, p. 109.* 

Dusepro Solympum ought to have given the clue to one of the roads 
that are here mixed. Some modern critic, unheeded, has remarked the 
obvious fact that this is an error for Prusa pros Olympum. It is true 
that Prusa pros Olympum occurs also on another road, but similarly 
Lamasco (i.e, Lampsakos) and Amasia, each occur twice in different 
parts of the Table. Most of the other names are hopelessly corrupt ; 
and I utterly refuse to accept such towns as Manoris, Potomia, <fco., until 
they are confirmed by another authority than our copy of the Table.f 

Kastamon, the modern Kastamouni, was situated on this road, 
between Pompeiopolis and Claudiopolis. It was evidently an important 
city in later Byzantine times, but is never mentioned in Eoman or early 

* His order is Atravion (i.e. Tatavion), Agrilion, Platana : the last name has been 
correctly explained by previous writers as a corruption of Laganeia, like Aardytia in 
Ptolwny. V., 1, 14. 

t Potomia is perhaps Potamia, which was in the district ; see p. 246. 
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Byzantine documents. It must Have lain in the territory of some 
bishopric, or more correctly it became in later time the centre of popu- 
lation of a district which had a different centre in earlier time, and 
which therefore appears in the Notitiae under a different name. 1 have on 
p. 828 shown the probability that Dadybra-Kastamon .was the bishopric 
in question. 

Hadrianopolis probably lay on the same road, further west than 
Dadybra and Sora. 

8. Let me give one other out of many examples. Kiepert, in his 
latest map, indicates a road from Komana Cappadociae to Melitene, 
along a route which seems to me quite inadmissible, and which is, as 1 
believe, in part quite impracticable. On this road he places the 
following towns * on the authority of the Peutinger Table : — 

Komana 24 Asarinum 24 Castabala 20 Pagrum 30 Arohelao- 
polis 30 Singa 14 Arega 12 Nocotessus 24 Lagalassus 18 Sama 
13 Melitene. 

Of these there can be no doubt that Castabala is either the Cap- 
padooo-Lyoaonian or the Cilician city, falsely transferred to this place ; 
Arcilapopoli (as the Peutinger Table gives it) is either Archelais 
Colonia, or else Archeeopolis of Lazica,t wrongly placed ; Singa is the 
Kommagenian town ; Arega is Area, still called Arga, while the others 
are quite unknown. Of all the towns given on this route only Area or 
Arega belongs to the road from Komana to Melitene, and it appears in a 
corrupt form. 

4 . Besides the examples given above of the Cappadocian roads, the 
Antonine Itinerary is demonstrably wrong in other places, e.g,, in the 
road Dorylaion-Ankyra, in making the route Nikomedeia-Nikaia-Ankyra 
a direct route, and in the road from the Cilician Gates to Baiae. It 
gives this road as follows ; — 

Podando 27 Nampsucrone 21 Aegeas 24 Catabolo 16 Bais.J 

The order ought to be either 

Podandos, Mopsoukrene, Tarsos, Aigai, Baiae ; 
or else (as in the Jerusalem Itinerary), 

Podandos, Mopsoukrene, Tarsos, Adana, Mopsouestia, Kastabala, 

Baiae. 

These two routes have been mixed up, and the confusion was facili- 
tated by the similarity of the names Mopsoukrene, Mopsouestia. If the 
position that I have assigned to Kastabala on the Pyramos (p. 342) is 
right, the second route as far as Kastabala is the main road to Kom- 
magene, and at that point turns south through Epiphaneia to Baiae.f 

* He puts a mark of interrogation after each, for the route is too obviously absurd. 

t Procopius, ‘ Bel. Goth.,* IV., 527. 

i This theory, which boldly attributes to the Table an error of a kind common in it, 

since been proved to be correct by Mr. Bent. 
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I do not of course maintain that everything in the Peutinger Table 
that is nnoorrohorated is wrong : some of it may yet turn out to be right, 
or a corruption of what is right, as e.g., in the Bithynian example given 
above, Plataneai appears on the wrong road corrupted to Lateas (accusa- 
tive). But it is at present a mistaken and dangerous method to follow the 
Table as guide ; it must be used only as a support for better authorities. 
I also expressly refrain from concluding that because the Table is so very 
untrustworthy in central and eastern Asia Minor, it is equally untrust- 
worthy in all other countries. For example, it is much freer from error 
in the western, and especially the south-western parts of the country. 

The Itineraries are much less corrupted than the Table, and though 
errors abound in them, yet many of these can be easily explained as due 
to bad mapping. Both the Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary 
probably depend ultimately on a map, as is usually believed, “die 
officielle Eeichskarte.” * * * § In regard to these two documents the problem 
is : first, how far do they rightly represent the ultimate authority ? 
secondly, what degree of accuracy did that ultimate authority attain ? 
In answer to the second question, Kiepert f has pointed out in very 
strong terms that we must not suppose that the official map had the 
accuracy of a modem map. In answer to the first question we must 
point in the first place to a number of corruptions, some apparently 
hopeless, others explicable only by uncertain conjectures. To take a 
few examples from the less corrupt authority, the Antonine presents 
such names as Zoana, p. 181, Mogaro and Dorano, p. 205, and various 
other absolutely unknown names, which are, probably, in most cases 
corrupt j while Scanatus, p. 206, is conjeoturally explained (see p. 295) 
as Scandis, Eumeis and Gundusa, p. 182, as Kamisa and as Godasa of 
Ptolemy, Saooena as Siooasona, Oohras as [DJogra, Adapcra as Lassora or 
Laskoria, Fiarasi as Siara (the Si being a correction of Fi). By similar 
conjecture I should explain the P in Ptandaris and Puspena J as derived 
from a preposition which was attached to the name (according to a 
custom of which various examples remain in the Peutinger Table) ; it is 
doubtful whether the Greek cVt or drro, or the Latin ah was used.§ Even 
if all the corruptions of single names could be eliminated, there remains 
the further difficulty that many names have been transferred from the 
proper road to an adjoining one. 

I owe to Dr. Miller’s information (‘ Weltkai-te des Castorius,’ p. 119) 
the reference to a fragment of an itinerary through Cappadocia, which 
bears so pointedly on the subject of this chapter that I add it here. In 

* Kiepert in ‘ Berlin. Sitzungsber.,’ 1884, p. 52 ; cp. p. 51. 

t Kiepert, l.c., p. 51. 

X Parthey and Finder prefer the still more serious corruption Euspoena, p. 177, but 
Puspena has MS. authority. The name conceals Ptolemy’s Ispa in the adjectival form, 
which is so commonly used in Cappadocia. 

§ Compare Pisinda in Ptolemy for ivl *l<rivda. 

F 2 
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the year 1847 Morcklin published an insoription copied by himself and 
by Rrof. Mommsen in Kome.* I add the transcript here — 

III Id(u8) Mopsu-Cre[ne] 

Pr(idie) Id[us), Panhormo 

Id(ibus) Oct(obribus), ad Aq(uas) Oalida(B) 

xvn K(alendas) Nov(embres) [T]ynnam 

XVI K(alendaB) Tyana 

XV K(alendas) Nov(embres) Anda[balim] 

xin K(alendas) Nov(embres) 

We see from this fragment that Tynna, which is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy, t must be near Faustinopolis-Halala. In the Table Aquae 
Calidae is put in an unconnected way near this road, and Leake rightly 
conjectured that it must belong to it. The hot springs are still well 
known. I saw them in 1882, but no ancient remains exist ; and nothing 
in the surroundings would lead one to expect the splendid picture given 
of them in the Table. The springs lie a little west of the direct road to 
Tyana, and perhaps Caena was a village on the road at a point near 
the springs. The name Panhormos is otherwise unknown ; it doubtless 
indicates a great khan for travellers, probably beside the present 
Bozanti Khan. It should be observed that the proper names appear in 
this fragment in oblique cases, just as in the Table and Itineraries : 
Panhormo, Tynnam. 

The problem in regard to Ptolemy is far more complicated, because 
he certainly used several authorities, and tried with various degrees of 
success to combine them. For example : the list of cities in Phrygia 
Magna, v., 2, § 22-26, must be founded on a different authority from the 
cities of Mysia, § 14. The former extends Phrygia so far west as to 
include Ankyra, Synaos, and Blaundos, while the latter includes 
Aloudda, Trajanopolis, and Prepenissos in Mysia. Both these views 
were entertained by different authorities, on account of the proverbial 
uncertainty of the boundary between Mysia and Phrygia ; but Ptolemy 
uses sometimes one, sometimes the other, without perceiving the contra- 
diction in which he is thus involved (see p. 145). 

He learned from one authority that Paphlagonia was governed by 
the legatus pro praetore of Galatia ; from another authority he learned the 
full extent of Paphlagonia. He then placed this large Paphlagonia in 
the province Galatia, though considerable part of it really belonged to 
the province Bithynia-Pontus. 

The character of his account of the Strategiai is fully discussed in 
Part II., chapters 0, Q, and S, which enumerate his long series of mis- 

♦ “ Beim Besuch des grosseren Campana’sclien Columbariums in einer Vigne an der 
rechten Seite der Via Sebastiana.” He adds : “ Sollte bier vielleicht znm crstenmal ein 
zur Reichsvermessung des Augustus gehorigcs Actenstuok ans Licht getreten sein?” 
See 0. 1. L., VL, 5076. 

t The statement on p. 311 must be corrected. 
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takes about tbe eleventh Strategia, which existed for a short time in the 
first century before and after Christ. He attributes the cities of this 
Strategia, sometimes to Cilicia, sometimes to Strategia Antiochiane, some- 
times to Lykaonia (Khasbia for Kastabala), sometimes to Cappadocia 
(Kyzistra in Strategia Kilikia), sometimes to Armenia Minor (Kybistra, 
Claudiopolis, Dalisandos in Strategia Kataonia). 

In the Strategia Laviniane or Laviansene, which Ptolemy places to 
the south instead of to the north of Melitene, he mentions the towns 
Kaparkelis, Sabagena, Kizara. Of these Kaparkelis is (see p. 302) 
identified with Capareas of the Antonine Itinerary, p. 194 (in northern 
Syria), which may be corrected by means of an inscription, C. I. L., HI. 
Supplem., No. 6814, to Caparceae. Sabagena is difficult to separate 
from Sobagena of Strategia Sargarausene, or from Sebagena of Strategia 
Kilikia. Kizara seems to come from a different direction, viz., from the 
north-west. Strabo, p. 560, mentions Ikizari as a fort in the eastern 
part of Phazemonitis,-a district which apparently forms part of Ptolemy’s 
Pontus Galaticus. It is impossible not to conjecture that Ptolemy’s 
Kizara and Strabo’s Ikizari are the same place, wrongly placed by 
Ptolemy through trusting to a bad map. According to the true 
situation, Laviniane is not so far distant from Phazemonitis as 
Ptolemy’s assignment would make it. The identification of Kizara 
with Ikizari, is of course uncertain : the names seem identical, but there 
may have been two places bearing the same name. Prof. Kiepert’s 
identification of Sibora and Ibora was tempting, but has been proved 
incorrect (see p. 265, 326) ; the names, however, have in the latter case 
only a superficial resemblance, for the Greek forms are ^Ifiopa and 
^IjScapa. 

I do not venture on the difficult question as to the particular 
authorities used by Ptolemy in the different sections of his account of 
Asia Minor ; though there is no doubt that his work loses most of its 
value until the exact authority on which each of his statements rests 
has been determined. It is shown on p. 372 that his Strategia 
Antiochiane bears a name which must have been given to it in 37 A.D., 
when it was ruled by Antiochus IV. and^Iotape ; and that its extent as 
indicated by Ptolemy was not true after 41, when it was greatly 
curtailed. The simplest, though not the only possible, explanation is 
that his authority on the Strategiai wrote about 37-8 a.d. 

In Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus, Ptolemy’s authority seems to 
have been so accurate as to suggest a Roman official list. By a com- 
parison of his account of these districts with Strabo’s unusually detailed 
description, it will in all probability be easy after actual exploration of 
the district, to recover the ancient topography almost perfectly. Com- 
paring Ptolemy’s account of these Pontic districts with his description 
of Cappadocia, we see how entirely he depended on his authority: 
where he had some single good authority to trust to, he is useful ; but 
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wliere he tried to combine different authorities, he falls into the grossest 
blunders. 

In some cases his authority was the same as that of the Peutinger 
Table and the Antonine Itinerary, viz., the official map of the empire 
exposed in the Porticus Octaviae, or a copy of it. In the eastern parts 
of Asia Minor this is proved by the tables on the opposite page, which 
show how many names unknown from any other sources, are common 
to Ptolemy, the Peutinger Table, and the Antonine Itinerary. 

Various other errors in Ptolemy probably spring from his use of the 
same authority. In a number of cases, e.g. Kaparkelis, Kiakis, Leandis, 
Kamalis, Tanadaris, Tirallis, Ladoineris, Sinis, he seems to mistake 
Latin ablatives plural of second declension* for nominatives. Such 
errors suggest the forms Pamasso, Mogaro, Dorano, Sebastopoli, &o., of 
the Antonine Itinerary, and Pesinunte, Tavio, Corveunte, &c., of the 
Peutinger Table.f 

The error made in the name Fiara (for Siara) in the Antonine 
Itinerary has been explained above (also see p. 308) : this error existed in 
Ptolemy’s authority, and from his false idea about the position of Sar- 
garausene, which he puts in the place of Saravene, he places ^lapa in it. 

In other cases Ptolemy is misled by the letter F substituted for E 
in his Latin authority (which we must probably understand to be the 
Roman map). Just as ^ov^dyrjva in Galatia is clearly derived from 
the town Euagina, corrupted in a Latin document to Fuagina, so when 
^ova-twdpa and Ev(rt/adpa occur side by side in Melitene, the conjecture 
at once suggests itself that both names indicate the same place, but 
that the former was taken from a Latin authority where Eusipara was 
mistaken as Fusipara. 

Kyzistra is given as a city of Strategia Kilikia. The name occurs 
elsewhere only in Concil. Nicaen., a.d. 325 ; where a bishop of Kyzistra 
is mentioned. It is therefore only a fault for the bishopric Kybistra, 
misplaced by Ptolemy like so many other names in his lists of the 
Strategiai. 

The repetition by Ptolemy of places like Olba (as Olbasa), Kybistra, 
Kormasa or Korbasa, &o., in different districts is paralleled by the 
Peutinger Table with its repetition of Prousa, Lampsakos, Amasia, &c. 

Finally, I give a list of some very obvious corrections in the text 
of Ptolemy, some of which have been made by previous writers, some 
by myself. 

1 § 13 Taraovtov for IlaTaovtov. 

1 § 14 Aaydrcta for Aardveia. 

♦ Sinis from a masculine form, compare [Pijsonos of the Itinerary : Kiakis, &o., from 
neuter forms ; Eoiparkelis from a feminine form which appears as accusative in the 
Itinerary, p. 194. 

t Accusative forms also occur in both the Itinerary (Oapareas, Arauracos, &c.), and 
in the Table (Stabiu=c<r Td^iou, Aquas Aravenas, &o.). 
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1. OmES IN Armenia Minor. 


Ptolemy. 

Pentinger T. 

Anton. Itin. 

Other Anthorities. 

Batala 

Satala 

Satala 

Satala (often) 

Domana 

Domana 

Domana 

Tapoura 

Patara 



Nikopolis 

Nicopoli (abla- 
tive) 

Nioopolis 

Nikopolis (often) 

Ohonabia 

Eregarsina 

Carsagigf Carsat 


Gharax (1. Barax.) 

Arauracos 

*Apaipcuca (Const., &o.) 

Dagona.(l. Dragona) 

Draoonis 

Dracontes 

Seleoberroia 

Ole Oberda 



Kaltiorissa 

Oaldorsisaa 



Analibla 

Analiba 

Analiba 

Analibla (Act. Cone.) 

Pisiugara, Pinsigara 
Godasa 

Eudoixata 


Gundusa, Gon- 
dosa 



Earape 

Masora, Easara 




Oromandos, Oro- 




mandros 




Ispa 

Pliouphena 

Hispa 

Euspena, Pqb- 
X)Gna 


Arane 

Arangas 

Aranis (abla- 


(aocus.) 

tivo) 


Phoupbatena 

Mardara 

Ouareapa, Ouaisapa 
Orea, Orsara 

Malandara 





2. Cities along the Euphrates. I 


(a) In Armenia. 


Sinibra 


Sinervas 

(accus.) 


Aziris 

Ladana (v. 1. Da- 



Still called Derende ; not 

landa) 



on Euphrates 

Sismara * 

Zimara 

Zimara 

Zimara 

Pliny, V. 83 

Daskousa | 

Dascusa 

Dascusa 

Pliny, V. 84 


(b) In Melitene. 


Dagousat 

Saba? 

SabouB ? 


Sinis Eolonia 


PisonoB (^irl 

^yovr ?) 


Melitene 

Melentenes 

Melitene 

Often mentioned ; not on 
Euphrates 


(c) In Laviniane or Laviansene. 


Eome 

Corno 



Meteita 

Metita 



Elaudias 

Glaudia 


Claudiopolis Cappadociae, 
Pliny, V. 85 


(d) In [iSTJararene. 


Juliopolis 

Barzalo 

Barsalium 




• Dlttography of the following? 

f Dlttography of Daskonsa ? or Is it cormpted from the name that appears in the Antonine Itinerary 
ae Sahons, and in the Pentinger Table as Saba. 
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2 § 14 Aayovra, wbicli has often been doubted, is defended by the 
AayorSrjvoC of Constantine Porpbyrogenitus. 

2 § 16 VpififvoOvpiTai for Tpt/i,cvo5L, as M. Waddington rightly 
perceived. 

2 § 1 6 Atyauu for Alyapa (cp. Avai^apa of Hierocles, and 2 § 24). 

2 § 18 ‘'ArrovSSa has been by some suggested for ’Irwava. 

2 § 20 *Eptfi 7 vot has been proposed with obvious oorreotness for 
EptJiyXoi. 

2 § 21 AaXSeis for AaSaXetst see p. 131. 

2 § 23 KcpKCDTTta has been corrupted from *A7rta through the influence 
of the following l^vKapma, 

2 § 24 McXtVata should be restored for McX^rapa, compare § 16. 

2 § 25 Bpovfos for Apov^o^, 

BXawSos for BXcavSpo?. 

StjSXta, or 2ct/3Xta is the more correct form, not ^l\/3iov, 
2 § 26 ZSavads for Sam. 

Tay>;va or TaKtva for Tofiyva. 

2 § 27 Transpose ^vXaKi^va-LOL and Avtcdoveg : * the alteration arose 
from the latter being placed beside AvKiav, ^vXcucjva-Loi 
is a Greek rendering of a Latin original Phylacenses. 

MaK. KaSoiTvot (as in Pliny) for MoKKaBr^voL 
KtSv>;(r<r€ts for KvSio-a-ct?. 

Mofeaj/ot is more correct than Moftavot. 

'IcporoXtrat was the native name, 'IcpaTroXtrat the form used 
by Grecising writers. 

4 § 3 ZaXi^Kov for ZaXtcTKov. 

4 § 4 It is unnecessary to alter AiSvpov to AivBvpov : the forms are 
equivalent, see Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 237. 

4 § 5 Pcp/AariKOTToXts for VeppavoTroXis- 
4 § 7 ToXwTTO^djytot for ToXt^axrrot. 

ToXtcrTo;j(a)/3a for ToXacrraxopa, 

4 § 9 ^ov/Sdyrjva is a Greek rendering of a Latin original Fuagina, 
an error for Euagina, see p. 261. 

4 § 10 Jlpocr€LX7jppL€VLTai (inhabitants of the TrpcxrctXT^piptCT'r^) for 

npoo'cpXtpicvtTai. 

TvpLaiov for TcrpdSiov. 

4 §]12 'OpovBiKov for 'OpovSiKot : the tribe was called ’OpovScts. 

5 § 3 Sve3pa for ^vaBpa. 

6 § 6 n€p/4ivoS€a)i/ Brjpos for McvcSiypnor. 

Ov^ppLavoTToXis for OvpavoTroXts. 

^IcrtvSa for Ilto-tvSa (i.e, iirl Tati/Sa). 

5 § 7 UpdoTawa is more correct than IIpdcrTajaa. 

5 § 8 Kdp,a/jia KoX. for KoppxiKov, 

6 § 3 ^avapoiav for ^avayopiav* 


♦ ASP., B 4. 
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Cappadocia, Lykaonia, and Cilicia have all been discussed sufficiently 
in Part IT., and I need not recapitulate the suggestions made there. 

These views about the authorities under discussion were arrived at 
during the composition of Part IL, being forced upon me by the 
discovery of successive errors in them. The example of Tynna given 
in this chapter, shows that a statement unsupported at present may 
afterwards be confirmed by new evidence. But the numerous errors 
that are proved show that we cannot safely accept any statement 
until we can confirm it by some independent evidence, direct or indirect. 

This long discussion is perhaps not too long for the necessities of 
the case. For example, I have in regard to Cappadocia and its 
Strategiai discarded entirely the authority of Ptolemy, which has been 
hitherto accepted implicitly, even by Prof. Kiepert, and have, in de- 
pendence on a few sentences of Strabo, placed some Strategiai as much 
as 100 miles from the situation assigned to them by Ptolemy’s 
minutely detailed map, and followed by all modern geographers. 
This proceeding may seem too bold ; but we must follow either Ptolemy 
or Strabo, whose evidence is in irreconcilable contradiction. My 
general impression with regard to Strabo’s account of Asia Minor is, as 
stated on p. 96, that as a rule ** his brief descriptions are marvellously 
accurate, and, to the eye-witness, marvellously lucid.” Individual cases 
of vagueness, and even slight inaccuracy can be pointed out, but 
they are exceedingly rare.* In some cases his description of the 
scenery of the eastern part of the plateau is so good as to depend either 
on his own observation, or to be reported with closest precision from the 
account of an eye-witness, f The western part of the plateau, including 
Phrygia, on the other hand, he has evidently not seen. Now his own 
distinct evidence is given (see pp. 535, 536) that he had travelled 
in Cappadocia : he had been in Komana of Cappadocia and had seen 
the wonderful gorge where the Pyramos breaks through Taurus. 
A native of Amaseia could not see these two places without seeing 
a good deal more of the country ; and must indeed have been travelling 
for the purpose of observation. J 

Finally, with regard to Hierocles, whose authority I place so high, 
I have discussed the subject both on pp. 92-95, and at numerous places 
throughout Part II. The many cases in which his order has been 

* I have shown in ‘Cities and Bislioprics,’ Part II. § XLm., that the puzzling 
arrangement of the cities of Phrygia in four groups becomes accurate when the single 
slight change of EYMENEIAN to AKMONEIAN is made. 

t Von Diest (‘ Von Perg. z. Pontus,* p. 15) says that a passage in p. 625 shows 
actual experience of the road from Pergamos to the east. On the otlier hand he shows 
that Strabo gives an inaccurate account of the Aeolic coast. 

X Niese shows that Strabo does not profess to have seen any places away from the 
sea in Asia Minor except Komana, the Pyramos, Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, and 
Nysa in the Maeander Valley : see his ‘Beitrage zur Biographie Strabos* in Hermes, 
XUI.y 1878, p. 42, whore he shows that Strabo lived from about 63 b.o. to 19 a.d., and 
that he wrote his geographical work in Borne, for a Roman public, about 18<-19 a.d. 
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confirmed by new discoveries, have given me great confidence in him, 
though of course it is necessary to look as much as possible for corrobo- 
rative evidence. I have tried to show that, (1) his chief authority is a 
list of bishoprics, which he modifies into a list of cities ; (2) this list 
must have been arranged in an approximately geographical order, 
partly according to roads, partly according to districts ; (3) Hierocles 
modified it and even added to it in Bithynia and still more in Helles- 
pontus ; (4) there is great corruption and transposition in the lists of 
Lydia and Hellespontus. 


VII. The Byzantine Koads. 

A change in the road-system began in a.d. 292. Diocletian made 
Nikomedeia the capital of the east, and the roads that connected it with 
the provinces acquired increased importance. This tendency was 
confirmed when Constantinople was founded in 330 ; for precisely the 
same set of roads lead to Nikomedeia and to Constantinople. The 
centre of attraction was now no longer Kome, but Constantinople, and 
the roads which served only for the Koman traffic rapidly sank into 
mere cross-country paths. 

At first the old Roman roads were utilised as far as possible, and 
both the Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary show us these 
roads adapted to the new requirements. But a steady and progressive 
change was produced over the whole of Asia Minor. Previously 
prosperity had been greatest in the southern half of the plateau. 
But during the two centuries that elapsed between Constantine and 
Justinian, the northern half of the plateau grew steadily in importance 
as being nearer Constantinople and in easier communication with it ; 
and many new centres of population were formed, which gradually 
acquired the rank of cities and bishoprics.* Steadily also the system of 
communication altered, as it was gradually found that new routes 
served travellers better than the Roman roads. By the time of 
Justinian the change was complete, and it is clear that in his 
reorganisation of the administration he recognised the new system and 
put an end to the old. 

No document has been preserved that attempts to give us a complete 
account of the Byzantine roads. We are reduced to piecing together 
scattered hints in the historians, and interpreting them in accordance 
with the natural features of the country. We are aided by the fact that 
on the whole the Byzantine system continued in use throughout the 
Turkish domination ; but the best result attainable with regard to the 
two centuries of change is a few isolated pictures of separate points. 
We know that Apameia had been one of the chief centres of Grmco- 


Thia principle is stated C. B., § Ixvii., and is proved in many details in Fart II. 
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Boman civilisation and commerce, and also of tlie rising power of 
Ohristianitj’. But its prosperity depended on its situation at a knot on 
the great eastern trade-route. That route lost all importance under 
the Byzantine rule; and Aparaeia sank into a third or fourth-rate 
town. 

Various other examples of a similar kind are given in Part II.,* only 
one of which I shall refer to here. A fortunate chance has preserved 
to us a petition addressed to the emperor Theodosius about 380-90 
intreating him to build a bridge over the Halys for the sake of 
preserving a constant connexion between Caesareia-Mazaka and the 
provinces of Galatia and Pontus. I have interpreted this document 
(p. 255 ff.) as marking the transition from the old Eoman road between 
Ankyra and Caesareia, which did not cross the Halys, to the modern 
road, which crosses the Halys twice. I have shown how Parnassos on 
the old road lost consequence, whereas Mokissos on the new road rose to 
importance, was constituted by Justinian the capital of Cappadocia 
Secunda,f and is still one of the chief cities of Anatolia. Probably the 
document which has preserved to us this interesting episode is not 
unique, and more careful investigation of the records of the period will 
reveal others. 

The completion of the Byzantine road system dates from Justinian. 
The most important part of the system was the Military Eoad forking 
east of the Halys to Caesareia and to Sebasteia. The character of this 
road has not, so far as I know, been observed hitherto by any historian, 
and I have therefore in Chapter G discussed it in detail from the first 
stage onwards. Much of the Byzantine military history in the east 
depends on the recognition of this great road. At intervals there were 
standing camps in convenient places near it, and as the emperor passed 
along towards the seat of war, he was joined by the contingents of 
troops from the different provinces which had concentrated at these 
camps. A march in spring from Constantinople along the military 
road, a summer campaign on the eastern frontier, a return march to the 
capital along the same road at the approach of winter, and a few months 
in Constantinople before the next campaign began — such was the life 
year after year of many of the vigorous emperors. The line of their 
march, where nothing is expressly mentioned, may as a rule be assumed 

* See pp, 205, 216, 220, 223, &c. I must maiutain that the road from Tavium by 
Komiaspa to Sebasteia is a Byzantine interpolation in the Antonine Itinerary.T^-It is 
entirely out of keeping with the Roman system, and is strikingly illustrated by the 
Byzantine records. 

t I have, for convenience sake, always spoken in Part II. of Mokissos as metropolis 
of Cappadocia Tertia. But it must be remembered that politically there were only two 
provinces of Cappadocia, of which Caesareia and Mokissos were the respective metro- 
poleis from the time of Justinian onwards, while Tyana, which had been metropolis of 
Cappadocia Secunda from the time when Valens divided Cappadocia into two, retained 
its eoclesiastical rank and its authority over a few bishoprics. 
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to be tbe military road : and in many cases tbis is of great importance 
for tbe understanding of tbe operations described. I shall here quote 
only one example, viz., tbe march of Homanus Diogenes in 1068, from 
Helenopolis to tbe east. After crossing tbe Halys, be avoided the road 
to Caesareia.* It is only tbe fact of tbe road forking beyond tbe Halys 
to Caesareia that gives any point to tbe statement that tbe emperor did 
not touch Caesareia, a city that lay quite sixty miles from tbe nearest 
point of bis march, and a hundred miles from tbe crossing of tbe Halys. 
He then encamped at Krya Pege, for some days ; and tbe beauty, tbe 
plentiful water, the trees and tbe grass of this place are described in 
glowing terms. This is obviously tbe camp called Bathys Khyax, by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I., p. 444, and Genesius, pp. 123, 124. 
He then proceeded to Sebasteia, where again be took tbe left road to 
Koloneia, not the right to Tepbrike (see pp. 57, 267). 

I have ascribed to Justinian tbe formation of this road and tbe 
institution of tbe whole system of apleJcta connected with it. Tbe fact 
is nowhere recorded, and I depend for proof of tbe statement entirely on 
inference from a number of slight details, which are collected in ch. G. 
They prove that the great importance of the road is as old as Justinian ; 
and if so, there is little doubt that be also arranged its military 
connection, for its importance lies mainly in its military character : it 
is*not tbe shortest route, but it is the best route for an army. 

Tbe gonend map shows tbe chief lines of road, radiating from 
Constantinople, whose existence in the Byzantine period can be proved. 
Some of these we bear of first in tbe latest warfare under tbe Nicman 
empire or the Palseologi, when the theatre of operations was narrowed 
down to the west of Asia Minor, But tbe previous existence and 
importance of many of them cannot be doubted (see pp. 129, 130). 

A study of tbe chief references to these roads and of tbe operations 
that took place along them would form tbe proper completion of this 
subject: tbe incidental references that occur in Part II. are quite 
insufficient to show its importance. Such a study would probably show 
that several other lines of road, used in tbe Turkish time, but not 
indicated on my map, are referred to by the Byzantine historians in 
passages that have escaped me. But such a study would expand into a 
discussion of tbe Byzantine campaigns in Asia Minor, which is too 
great a task to enter on at present: it forms tbe third part of tbe 
programme of work on tbe history and antiquities of Asia Minor which 
I bad once sketched out for myself. 

During certain conditions of warfare other roads besides tbe great 
military road, and even occasionally others in addition to those that 
radiate from Constantinople, assumed a temporary importance in 
Byzantine history. On p. 197 ff. I have described all tbe routes that 
led from Constantinople to tbe east, and have given some examples of 
* Kouffdptiav rap€\$uyf Scyl., p. 691 ; rp Kai<rap4(i>v p.)] irpoffixllast Altai., p. 146. 
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marches which took place along them. The long frontier wars against 
the Saracens tested every route; for the light-armed marauders, crossing 
from Cilicia for a run in the Christian lands, took sometimes one pass, 
sometimes another. The two leading routes during these wars are 
through the same passes that have been important at all periods, that 
from Germanicia to Arabissos, and the Cilician Gates (Loulon, see p. 350). 
But almost every important mountain pass in the whole of Asia Minor 
has its great battle, and some of them their score of conflicts (see 
pp. 368, 381, 382). I add one example. 

The campaign of 860 is described very vaguely. The only express 
statement as to the situation of the great defeat of the Saracens is that 
of Genesius, that it was 500 miles from Amisos, which is of course so 
absurd as to suggest a doubt about the text. But when we compare 
the accounts,* we find (1) that the battle took place near the confines of 
the Armeniao and Paphlagonian Themes, (2) on the west side of the 
Halys, (3) on the road that leads south from Sinope, (4) on a river that 
flows from north to south, (5) near the Halys, for a very few fugitives 
escaped across the Halys into the Kharsian Theme, (6) among the hills 
in a glen, where the Saracens were surrounded. There are only two 
localities which can suit this description, one where the road from 
Sinope descends to Boiabad and the Halys, the other further south, 
where it again descends towards Andrapa and the Halys. The fact 
that the crossing of the Halys led into the Kharsian Theme decides in 
favour of the latter. Historians differ greatly about the names: 
probably Lalakaon was the district, Poson or Person the place, and 
Gyris the river.t But Genesius and the Continuator call the district 
Abysianon or Amysianon, Porson the place, Lalakaon the river, and 
Gyris the meadow on the river by the Saracen camp. Amysianon is 
perhaps connected with Amnesia (see N 12, p. 278). Amysianon was on 
a road leading probably from Paphlagonia to Kommagene (see p. 354), 
and Amnesia was on a road from Arabissos to Constantinople, perhaps 
by Eukhaita. Accurate exploration might probably determine the very 
spot where the battle was fought. 

With the Turkish invasion in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
a new period of military history begins. Civil history and commercial 
intercourse have from this time onward hardly any existence, owing 
partly to the misery of the situation and partly to the degrading and 
enfeebling influence of the Byzantine rule,J in which the Eoman 

♦ Georg. Mon., 825 ; Symoon Mag., 666 ; Theoph. Cont., 181 ; Leo Gram., 238 ; 
Cedr. XL, 164 ; Genes., 96 ; Zonar. II., 159, ed. Par. 

t Ducange on Zonar. quotes Epist. 167 of Photius, addressed ©eoSJry ’XvaBapo- 
KavBiBirtf Karh robs AoKdKOfvas* 

t This had gradually destroyed the spirit of the different communities, discouraged 
the free flow of trade between the provinces, and produced an oriental stagnation, in 
which each district got on as best it could on its own resoui-ces. Exceptions can bo 
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charaoter had almost wholly given place to an Oriental despotism. 
Oreat part of the plateau passed into the hands of the Turks, whose 
power extended over Lykaonia, Cappadocia, and considerable part of 
Phrygia and Galatia. Dorylaion was the north-western limit of their 
authority; but Kotiaion they did not hold. From Dorylaion they 
advanced along the road to Constantinople, and even seized Nikaia. On 
the south-west they held for a time Sozopolis, Apameia (then a mere 
village), and Laodiceia. It would appear that their right to these terri- 
tories was recognised in the disgraceful agreement concluded with the 
Turks about 1076 a.d., when their help was bought by the surrender of 
a great territory. 

The Seljuk Turkish capital was at Iconium, and the four chief roads 
that led to it became the chief scene of warfare from this time onwards 
until the rise of the Osmanli Turks. Two of these roads were the same 
as roads of the earlier period, viz., those which led by Dorylaion and by 
Kotiaion. We also begin now to hear of a third, which coincided ffor 
some distance with the road to Kotiaion through Bilejik and Basilika, 
and then diverged to Dorylaion (see pp. 208, 236, 445). The fourth 
road was one which is first heard of at the end of the eleventh century, 
though we then find that it must have been of some military conse- 
quence from a much earlier time ; it was the central road of the Theme 
Khoma. 

The first three of these roads form a connected group. The great 
road to Dorylaion was the most direct, but fell earliest into Turkish 
hands. The road through Kotiaion was important because that city did 
not fall under the power of the Seljuks till 1182.* It was apparently 
in Byzantine hands in 1156, but the limit of their power, when Manuel 
Comnenus marched towards it from Isauria. In 1116 also it was 
certainly in Byzantine hands, and probably in 1113. 

The campaign of 1116 furnishes an excellent proof of the use of the 
road by Kotiaion and Dorylaion. Alexius Comnenus then advanced 
with a large army through Dorylaion to Philomelion. Here by one of 
his pious frauds he ascertained that the will of heaven forbade him to 
advance to Iconium. He therefore retired towards Constantinople, and 
was then hard pressed by hordes of Turkish light troops, ,who had 
offered little opposition to his advance. After two days of continuous 
fighting the army reached a point between Polybotos and Ipsos, where 
they diverged from the road by which they had advanced, and turned 
towards Ampoun. There were only two roads open to them. One led 


proved, but such was the general condition of the later Byzantine empire, and herein 
lay its weakness. 

* Dorylaion was not maintained as a fortress by the Seljuk Turks, who never 
showed any organising ability; it sank into ruins, and the fertile valley was occupied by 
nomadic bands until 1175, when Manuel refortified it. 
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by Polybotos, and then across difficult country where the Turkish 
skirmishers would have had a great advantage ; and by this road it 
would be many days before they reached Byzantine territory. The 
other went along the valley towards the village now called Ambanaz,* a 
few miles north of Akroenos. The latter road, usually known as the 
route to Kotiaion, was preferred ; and on the following day, when the 
army was between Auguatopolis and Akroenos, a truce was concluded. 
This may be taken as a fair indication that Akroenos and the country 
between it and Kotiaion were still in Byzantine hands. 

In 1145 Manuel Comnenus advanced along the Kotiaion route almost 
up to Iconium, and retired by Khoma. 

Again, in 1175 Manuel resolved to make a great effort to break the 
Turkish strength. As a preliminary he rebuilt two deserted fortresses, 
Dorylaion and Soublaion. In 1176 he chose the latter route to deliver 
his great blow at the Seljuks. He advanced from the Ehyndakos 
{obviously by Akhyraous Thyateira) to Khonai, and thence to Khoma. 
This campaign, therefore, was conducted along the fourth of those roads 
which we have mentioned as of pre-eminent importance in the Turkish 
wars.f Soublaion was situated at the site now called Khoma, retaining 
the name which was coming into use among the historians of the 
twelfth century. The change of name is of course a common pheno- 
menon in Asia Minor. It is probable that the name of the Theme 
Khoma was applied to the central fortress of the Theme. Anna 
Oomnena mentions the Khomatenoi several times, and it is clear from 
her language, II. pp. 325-7, that the frontier defence against the Seljuks 
was divided between the Themes of Khoma and Cappadocia.^ But 
why the name Khoma was given to the' Theme, whether the troops were 
first called Khomatenoi from some reason unknown to us, and the 
country where they were stationed got the name Khoma from them ; § 
or whether the local application is the earlier, and the troops were called 
after the country in which they were stationed, it seems now impossible 
to discover.il 

The central road of the Theme connected the two great fortresses, 
Khonai and Khoma. *Two routes are possible for it. One, which 
was actually traversed by Barbarossa, went up the Lykos, along the salt 

* Obviously the same name as Ampouu in Anna Comnena. On the whole subject 
«ee my paper in * Athen. Mittheil.,' 1882, p, 140. 

t On ManueTs defeat, see p. 136 and my “ Notes and Inscriptions, IX„” in * Amer. 
Joum. Arch.,* vol. ii. 

t On the changes of the Theme Cappadocia, see pp. 216, 250, 316. 

§ See p. 316. 

U I have in ASP, in a final appended note, suggested the possibility that Khoma, 
which is known also between Konia and Bey Sheher (where we find Yokari Khoma 
and Ashagha Khoma), may be actually the Turkish name of the town, adopted like 
many others by the Byzantine writers ; but this is not probable. The name has not a 
Turkish appearance, and there is no time for a Turkish name to have gained currency 
between the appe^nce of the Turks and the use of the name by Anna. 
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lake Anava, and then struck across by Bolatli direct to Khoma. I 
think, however, that the other route by Denizler (different from Denizli) 
and Harir Boghaz, was the Byzantine road (see ASP). In either case 
the line is a strange one, diverging as it does from the Koman trade 
route ; but the evidence seems conclusive. Khoma lies on the shortest 
road between the Hermes valley or the upper Mmander valley and the 
east in general. That line is indeed not an easy one, but to light active 
troops such as rode in the Arab forays into Asia Minor, it presents no 
serious difficulty, while its directness recommended it to them. Pro- 
bably the same state of things also existed when the Sassanians were 
ravaging the whole country up to the Bosphorus and the Aegean 
during the earlier centuries. Two possibilities suggest themselves 
as to the period when Khoma was made an important fortress, viz., 
either the reign of Justinian or the time of the Iconoclast emperors. 
Many reasons induce us to prefer the former. One is that the pair of 
fortresses, Khoma and Khonai, were apparently on the same scheme ; 
and I cannot think that Khonai was founded so late as the Iconoclast 
period. The very name Khonai supplanted that of Kolossai between 
692 and 787, and that can hardly have taken place immediately after 
the foundation of the fortress of Khonai. Another lies in the bishopric 
Justinianopolis or Oikokome. I understand OIko-kioixt) as a grecised 
term for the Vicus marked in the Peutinger Table between Eumeneia 
and Apameia. Justinianopolis would then be the fortress above it 
united under one bishop with the settlement in the open plain.* More- 
over, I am unable to discover any signs of the foundation of fortresses 
or cities by the Iconoclasts. The whole system of organisation and defence 
had been so admirably planned by Justinian, that nothing remained for 
later emperors to do except to maintain or restore what he had built. 

Justinian then built the fortress of Khoma or Soublaion (Siblia) 
beside the pass leading towards the Aegean coast. Nicetas Choniata 
distinguishes that fortress from another actually in the pass, called 
Myriokephalon,! which was a ruin in the time of Manuel Comnenus. 

During the period 1076-1119 the line of the Eoman trade-route 
between Laodiceia and Apameia appears to have been entirely in ^the 
hands of the Turks. In 1119 John Comnenus advanced by Philadelphia 
to Laodiceia and captured it: and in 1120 he advanced further and 
captured Sozopolis, which remained in Byzantine hands till 1182. 
But even after 1120 it appears that the line of the trade-route through 
Apameia was deserted and unsafe, owing to the bands of Turkish 
nomads who infested it. In 1146 Manuel Comnenus was attacked and 
wounded beside his own camp by a troop of these Turks, when he was 
encamped near Soublaion, and had incautiously gone out towards 
Apameia to hunt. 

The history of the reigns of the three Comneni, Alexius, John and 
* See p. 136, C. 25. t On the name, see p. 220. 
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Manuel, suggests that during that entire period the road through 
Apameia was not used by the Byzantine armies ; and the phrase used 
at a later date by Tagenon in describing the march of Barbarossa past 
the salt lake Anava, “ looa desertissima Turcorum ” (see p. 130), suggests 
the reason. The route by the Harir Boghaz was employed, and I have 
placed Charax and Qraos Gala on it. 

Apart from the temporary changes caused by such circumstances as 
the Seljuk empire with its capital at Iconium, there has been little 
alteration iu the road system of Anatolia as it was fixed by Justinian 
until our own time. But the roads are now in a transition stage. 
When all Turkish government business had to be carried across Asia 
Minor to the eastern and southern parts of the empire, the important 
routes had to be maintained in decent condition ; and a postal service, 
with relays of horses, was kept up along them. When Leake was sent 
in haste from Constantinople to Egypt in 1800, he rode across Asia 
Minor by Dorylaion and Iconium to Anemourion, and there took boat to 
Cyprus. At present a traveller or a government messenger to Cyprus 
would take the steamer. The difference in this case is typical of a vast 
number of similar changes, which have curtailed the number of roads 
along which a horse-post is kept up. 

Another cause of change lies in the growth of Smyrna, which has 
become the commercial capital of Turkey. Kailways from Smyrna have 
crept up the country into Lydia and Phrygia. One follows the general 
line of the old “ Eoyal Road,” until it has reached the foot of the plateau 
and is confronted with that step of 2000 feet, which is required to place 
it on the plateau. The other keeps closely to the line of the great trade 
route, and has already reached Apameia. The expansion of commerce 
between Asia Minor and the west has made these rail ways, in spite of 
many difficulties interposed by government. One ground for the action 
of the government concerns us. These railways would make Smyrna 
the central city of Asia Minor, but the government wishes that Con- 
stantinople should continue to be the governing centre ; and that wish 
lias led to the projected railway from Constantinople to Ankyra (Angora), 
which as a commercial enterprise has no prospect of being remunerative 
for a long time. 

Within my own knowledge of Asia Minor, great activity in road- 
making has been shown by the Turks. In some cases the new roads 
are a blessing to the country ; but I have also seen broad new roads, 
whose path across the country was conspicuous by their greener and more 
luxuriant crop of grass, and I have seen numerous roads made in uncon- 
nected fragments, or in a more advanced state with everything ready 
except the bridges. In the great majority of oases one quarter of the ex- 
penditure would be sufficient to improve the existing roads in their worse 
parts. But the new scheme of renovation is usually on too grand a 
scale. An entirely new route is laid out, great expense is incurred, and 

u 
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then the road is left unfinished ; or,' worst fate of all, the broad new 
road, with small stones scattered over the smooth level surface, is not so 
pleasant for pack-horses as the old narrow well-trodden path; and 
traffic deliberately prefers the old road, leaving the new road to grow a 
magnificent crop of grass. Part of the reason why the roads are in 
many cases so fragmentary lies in the fact that they are built by the 
labour of the villagers : each adult is bound to give his labour for a few 
days in the year ; and when his time is done the conclusion of his work 
must be postponed till the next year. This plan is the only one possible 
in the country, and it doinands from the inhabitants their fair contribu- 
tion to the common good in the way that presses most lightly on them ; 
but it needs more skill in the proper application of the labour than is 
generally shown. But in other cases the reason for the failure of the 
new road lies in mismanagement or in fraud. I have seen a ruined 
fragment of a new bridge over the Halys, composed of a more shell of 
masonry filled in with earth : this bridge was once completed, and must 
have looked very well during the summer months, till the first high 
water swept great part of it away. 

This deficiency in the Turkish road-system is likely to have im- 
portant political consequences. Anatolia is essentially a Mohammedan 
country, but Armenia is a Christian country, where the inhabitants tend 
surely to union with Euasia. The consummation of that union is only 
a matter of time, and probably of no long time. The Russian railways 
have reached the frontier : there are no Turkish railways, existing or 
oven projected, near the frontier, and few roads even that are in docent 
repair. Nor is there any likelihood that Armenia proper would content 
Russia. The Ilalys, the greatest river of Asia Minor,* has often been a 
river of boundary. The province on the east of the river, one of the 
finest in the Turkish empire, contains a number of Armenians ; and it 
is not improbable that the next step made by Russia will carry her to 
the banks of the Halys, 


VIII. CuANOE OF Site. 

The variation in the site of cities at different periods of history is a 
point which is frequently touched in the present work. One of the 
thoughts which oftenest occur to the traveller in Asia Minor is to ask 
why modem towns so rarely occupy exactly the site of ancient cities. 

In sume cases the change was made from purely accidental reasons. 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett j* mentions that during the Egyptian war “ a 
large number of Turkish troops were quartered for an indefinite period 
on the people of old Malatia, which stood on the site of Melitene. This 

It is the longest, though it drains an area decidedly smaller than the Sangarioa. 
t ‘ Epigraphical Journey,’ p. 300. 
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was more than the long-suffering inhabitants could bear; so they 
abandoned their old houses to the soldiers, and built a new city among 
the gardens seven or eight miles south-west of Melitene.” The story 
has a look of popular mythology about it, and Prof. Sterrett does not 
state on what authority he has received it ; but, if true, it would be an 
excellent example of a kind of change which can be properly treated 
only in a ‘ Local History * of Asia Minor. There is an infinite variety 
in the history of the various districts ; but a few general considerations 
may be here brought together. 

The ancient site is sometimes absolutely deserted. At other times 
it is succeeded by a mere village, while the modem town which is the 
heir to the importance of the ancient city is situated at a considerable 
distance. In the Lykos valley, Denizli, several miles from Laodiceia, 
may be taken as both geographically and in respect of importance the 
representative of the now deserted Laodiceia ; for the tiny villages in 
the plain which are nearer the ancient site, are chifliks, and do not 
correspond to the ancient city. But Tripolis is represented geogra- 
phically by Yeni Keui, in name by the pass called Derebol, and in 
importance by Bulladan; Attoudda is represented geographically by 
Haz Keui, but in importance by Serai Keui * ; and Hierapolis is repre- 
sented geographically by Pambuk Kalesi, but in importance by Denizli, f 
In the following pages when I speak of a modern town as the represen- 
tative of an ancient city, I mean that it has succeeded it as the chief 
centre of population and the seat of government ; but I do not imply 
that it actually occupies the ancient site, or that it is the nearest 
inhabited place to the ancient site. The rule is general that each 
modern centre is the representative of some ancient city, and conversely 
that almost every ancient city has a modern representative. 

Boads which were important in one period of the history of Anatolia, 
often lost all importance in another period. In such cases it frequently 
happened that along with the road, a city on it lost importance, and its 
influence was transferred to a new centre. Apameia (see p. 75) was 
great in the Boman period, insignificant in the Byzantine time ; and 
quite recently it has taken a new start in life, as the mere possibility of 
a railway reaching it became evident. Other examples in abundance 
are to be found in Part II. The fact that almost all the cities on the 
line of the “ Boyal Boad ” bear old Phrygian names, while almost all 
those on the great trade-route bear names that mark them as refounded 
by Greek kings or Boman emperors, needs no comment. 

Apart from changes in the road-system, however, we observe that 

* A market, which used to be held almost on the site of Attoudda, has been 
transferred within living memory to Serai Keui. 

t Yeni Keui is about a mile from the site of Tripolis, which is quite deserted; 
Bulladan is about six miU s distant. Pambuk Kalesi lies close below the actual site of 
Hierapolis. 
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certain character in regard to situation, access, and local surroundings 
can be traced in the cities of each period.* 

The chief characteristics that are observed in the sites of ancient 
cities in Asia Minor are (1) military strength, (2) ease of access and 
commercial advantages in general, (3) convenience of water-supply. 

Military strength seems to have been the determining consideration 
in the earlier time. Sites were in many cases selected on hills whose 
sides either were naturally precipitous or could readily be scarped. 
Thus great strength was attained without much positive fortification. 
In some cases a slight parapet at the top of a perpendicular wall of 
rook 50 to 100 feet in height was all the artificial work needed. The 
description which I have given of the early Phrygian cities in my 
** Study of Phrygian Art” f sufficiently illustrates this subject. Similar 
fortifications were all that were needed in Blaundos, Akmonia, Palaso- 
Sebaste, Lounda, Celaenae, dec. The people must have lived in the 
open plain except during attack by an enemy, when they retired into 
the fortified town. Too little is known of this old period to justify us 
in saying much about it ; but that a certain amount of commerce and 
a certain regard to commercial convenience existed even then is 
shown by the very name as well as by the situation of Keramon 
Agora on the “Royal Road.” So also Pessinus, on the same road, 
can hardly have been a strong fortress ; its chief defence was religious 
veneration. 

The sacred cities of this early period often grew up around some 
place, where the divine power was most strikingly manifested, e.g. by 
hot medicinal springs, a hole with mephitic exhalations, or any other 
natural phenomenon. A sacred village, Hiera Kome, grew up near or 
round the sanctuary, and depended on the divine power alone for 
protection, f Such was the temple of Artemis at Ephesos, which stood 
apart from and often in opposition to the Greek city. A city of the 
native character often grew out of this sacred village, and the name 
Hieropolis was often attached, to it. Wherever native feeling is strong, 
the form of this name is Hieropolis, “ City of the Hieron ; ” but where 
Greek feeling and education spreads, the Greek form Hierapolis, “ the 
Sacred City,” is introduced. The difference of form, though apparently 
so slight, really corresponds to a remarkable difference between the 
native and the Greek spirit. According to the former the Hieron, 
according to the latter the Polls, is the leading idea. Types of these 

* Professor G, Hirsohfeld in his essay on ‘ Typologie griechisoher Ansiedelungen 
im Alterthum,* should be read in connection with these remarks ; see “ Aufsatze Ernst 
Curtins gewidmet.” Hirechfeld has many excellent remarks on the same subject in 
his * Reiseberichto.* 

t ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud,’ 1888 and 1889. 

t On this subject see the description of the yiUage named Atyokhorion near 
Dionysopolis in my “ Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos ” in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’^ 1889, 
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priestly foxuidations are to be found at Hieropolis iu the Glaukos valley, 
Soa among the Prepenisseis,* Aizanoi f in Phi’ygia, Komana in 
Cappadocia, (feo. 

But apart from these hieratic centres and a few markets like 
Keramou Agora, safety and military strength determined the sites of 
the earliest cities. Water-supply often constituted a serious difficulty 
in them. Water was sometimes stored in large cisterns to provide for 
the contingency of a siege. In Amaseia a passage was cut through the 
rook down to a plentiful supply of water. Each individual city has its 
own method of supply. 

The foundations of the Greek kings were of a different character. 
Military strength was still a prominent factor in determining the sites 
chosen during the century that followed the death of Alexander ; but it 
was not the sole dominant consideration, and it was sought more by 
artificial fortification. Ease of access and commercial convenience were 
also aimed at. These cities wore intended to be centres of civilisation 
and of a foreign domination in the country ; and they must therefore be 
in easy communication with each other and with other countries. The 
site of Celaenae was now deserted, and Apameia was founded near it on 
a site of the new character. Synnada, Seleuceia Sidera, Laodiceia ad 
Lycum, Antiooheia in Pisidia, Antiooheia ad Maeandrum, and many 
others, belong to the same type. They are situated on rising grounds 
at the edge of open plains. They are thus easy of access, yet their 
walls, placed on the edge of the low hills that constitute the sites, rise 
high over the plain and make them very strong fortresses, so long as 
the fortifications are kept in thorough repair. 

The size of these cities was determined by the hills on which they 
stood. Synnada, one of the oldest, must have been a tiny city ; and indeed 
Strabo expressly remarks on its small size. The water-supply would 
have to be studied separately in each case. In Laodiceia ad Lycum it 
could be well seen a few years ago. The line of the underground 
conduit which brought the water from the abundant sources that flow 
through every street of the modern Denizli could be followed for 
several miles from Laodiceia : I did not attempt to trace it up to the 
source. In the northern part of the city it rose in the large earthen- 
ware pipe that brought it to a height sufficient to dominate the whole 
city : there it communicated with a number of smaller pipes. In this 
way the pressure was diminished to the amount needed for distribution, 
and the supply could be easily out off from any of the smaller pipes. 

* 1 have shown, p. that the form Beunisoa has no existence except in the 
misinterpretation of an inscription ; Soa, the Grave (i.e., of Atys), shows that the 
character of this religious centre was similar to that of Atyokhorion near Dicmysopolis. 
See also my “ Study of Phrygian Art,” part ii., in * Joura. Hell. Stud.,* 1889. 

t Aizanoi with its priestly dynasts, who looked toEupharbus as first of their number 
and probably as their ancestor (such priests being generally hereditaiy), seems to be 
proved by the quotation from Hermogenes, ap. Steph. Byz., s.v. 
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This interesting building was in process of destruction when I visited 
Laodiceia in the spring of 1883. 

In the peaceful period which began with the ascendency of the 
Fergamenian kings after b.c. 190, and continued under the Roman rule, 
the population tended to concentrate in open defenceless situations on 
the plains, where the conditions of life were more pleasant than in the 
strong but uncomfortable cities of the early period. The foundations of 
the earlier Diadochi indeed, being on low hills close to or oven in the 
middle of open plains, maintained their existence. But where the 
ancient custom of living partly in the open plain, with a city in a lofty 
situation as a military refuge, had continued, open defenceless cities 
grew during the Fergamenian and Roman periods. In many cases, e.g. 
at Lounda and at Sebaste, the older situation was abandoned owing to 
the gradual concentration of the population in more pleasant homes : 
the name continued as before, but the locality changed. 

The new cities founded by the Fergamenian kings were placed in 
situations of a similar character. Eumeneia, Dionysopolis, Philadelphia 
stand on very gentle slopes under the shadow of hills on which no 
fortifications existed. Apollonia of Pisidia stood in a quite defenceless 
situation in an open plain. This character may be used, in concurrence 
with other considerations, to prove that such cities as Lysias and 
Philomelion were Fergamenian foundations. Doi ylaion and Metropolis 
(in the Tchul Ova) also occupied during the Roman period similar situa- 
tions ; but the latter at least was of the same character as Lounda and 
Sebaste, having been originally situated on a high hill in the neighbour- 
hood.* The Roman Dorylaion was situated at Shahr Eyuk, a little to 
the north of Eski Sheher in the plain. After it had sunk into desolation 
Manuel rebuilt it at Karadja Sheher (see p. 212-3). Von Diest affirms 
that there are traces of early work beneath the medieeval ruins at 
Karadja Sheher, and I should readily admit that the ancient Dorylaion 
was moved to the open plain and afterwards back to the defensible, but 
waterless old site.t 

In Lykaonia the situations of such cities as Laodiceia Combusta and 
Barata (Bin Bir Kilise) struck me as characteristic of that country. 
They lie in theatre-shaped recesses in the outer skirts of the mountains. 
From whatever reason it may be, no cities have left such an impression 
of charm on my mind, and yet I fear that their situation in their bald 
and bare gently sloping recesses would be found most disappointing by 
the tourist in search of striking effects. In several other Lykaonian 

* The site of Metropolis can be traced in the centre of the plain between Tatarli 
and Haidarli (see p. 142). I was told that there were traces of fortification on a hill 
which I did not visit. 

t On Kiepert’s opinion, see p. 15. Von Diest describes Eski Sheher as feverish : 
his experience was bad. but on his own showing it cannot be blamed on the place. 
My account, given p. 212, was derived from the people. Eoula and Eski Sheher have 
been more lauded to me than any other towns in Anatolia. 
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cities, e.g., Iconium and still more Kybistra, tlie luxuriance of the well- 
watered orchards is doubly pleasing by contrast with the bare and 
waterless plains that stretch in front for a hundred miles.* 

In the period of trouble, when the defences of Asia Minor had to be 
considered, — against the Sassanians, the Arabs, and the Turks — when 
foreign armies ravaged every valley and advanced to the Bosphorous, 
sites of great natural strength again came to be of surpassing import- 
ance. Such marauding inroads as were practised especially by the 
Arabs, required for purposes of defence fortresses impregnable against a 
sudden attack ; but a lengthened siege was not a danger to be dreaded. 
Fortresses perched on the summit of precipitous rooks then became 
common, and some of them became the centres of great cities. Such are 
Afiom Kara Hisar and Sivri Hisar. At Kara Hisar, only three miles 
from the Homan city Prymnessos, a single mass of volcanic rock rises 
out of the plain erect like a column to the height of 900 feet : it can be 
ascended only by a zigzag series of stairs cut in the rock. The fortress 
is first heard of at the beginning of the eighth century. In 740 the 
famous Seid Batal Ghazi was defeated and slain before it ; and from that 
time onwards it is mentioned not rarely under the names Akroenos and 
Nikopolis. On the site of Prymnessos there is now a village Seulun, 
while Kara Hisar is one of the greatest cities of Anatolia. 

Sivri Hisar, the Pointed Castle, lies about ten or twelve miles north- 
west of the Homan city Pessinus : a fortress on the lofty volcanic rook 
with its two sharp points was impregnable in ancient warfare except to 
starvation. It was fortified by Justinian, and called Justinianopolis. 
Pessinus is now a mere village, while Sivri Hisar is a great city, as cities 
are in Anatolia. 

Numerous other fortresses, mentioned in Part II., belong to this 
class. They were founded generally in the time when a reorganisation 
of the government and attention to the defences of Asia Minor gave the 
Byzantine empire new life. They were suited to the warfare of the 
period, for they were impregnable against a mere foray ; but they could 
never have been provisioned with food and water against a long siege. 
I'he cities which have grown up under their shadow are situated in the 
open plain, and, as a rule, are quite defenceless. 

The foundations and changes of cities, which we have hitherto dis- 
cussed, spring from vigour and growing or recuperative power; but 
there are other changes of a later kind which are symptoms of decay 
and of waning civilisation. In the case of many towns and villages in 
modern time, it seems to be purely the neighbourhood of the water- 
supply that determines the situation. The Roman and even the By- 
zantine engineers did not hesitate to bring water from a considerable 

The ruinous state of modern Eonia partly hides its beautiful surroundings from 
the hasty traveller; a drive or walk to Meram is the shortest way to learn what might 
be the case everywhere in the neighbourhood. 
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distance to supply their cities. It is indeed true that to this day 
necessity has maintained some skill in this one branch of engineering 
(so far as my experience goes, among the Greek Christians only) : the 
modem aqueducts are constructed with considerable skill in under- 
ground channels which wind round the slope of hills to secure a slow, 
continuous descent from the source to the public fountain or Toheshme. 
But even where such aqueducts have recently existed, they have often 
been allowed, like all things in Turkey, to go to ruin. Moreover, the 
ancient engineers were far less dependent on the nearness of their 
sources than the modem. In many cases a modern town has grown up 
at some point where abundant water is at hand, while the Eoman or 
Byzantine city a few miles distant has sunk into decay. Examples of 
this class are Tyana, formerly supplied by a large aqueduct, now a mere 
village a few miles distant from the towns of Bor and Nigde,* and 
Laodiceia, now supplanted by Denizli. In general the probability is 
that some such convenience is the reason for any change of site that has 
occurred in the last few centuries. 

In the later Byzantine period an instructive example which bears on 
this point occurs. Tralleis had gradually descended from the high 
plateau, where the Eoman city commanded one of the grandest inland 
views I have ever seen, down the slope towards the lower valley of the 
Mseander. As the valley was made unsafe by Turkish incursions, the 
city became entirely deserted. Andronicus Paleeologus about 1306 
made an attempt to restore the city on the Eoman site above ; but the 
inhabitants found the water-supply deficient, and were soon forced to 
desert Andronioopolis or Palasologopolis, as the new city was called 
during its brief existence. The water-supply, which was sufficient for 
a rich and large city in the Eoman time, and which even at present is 
conducted in a channel nearly on the level of the ancient city, would 
have been quite enough for Andronioopolis, if engineering skill to use 
it had been possessed by the founders. 

* Tyana is still a considerable village, as good springs rise close to it The ancient 
aqueduct came from Eski Gumusli, about 12 miles N.E., and was carried in a subter- 
ranean channel for great part of its course. The arches which extend for a mile near 
the city are pre-Roman, and probably pre-Persian. The modern village is as large as 
the natural water-supply permits : the ancient city could not have existed without an 
artificial supply. 
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Introduction. 

In the following pages the attempt is made to indicate the principles on 
which the topography of Asia Minor must be studied, and to give a 
sketch of the subject as a whole. In addition to this I give a number 
of details about special points which have boon collected in the course of 
my readings, and which have become too numerous to hold together in 
my mind, amid the distractions of other work, without the printer’s aid. 
I have not tried to make them complete, or to give what may be found 
in ordinary sources of information. Every fact* has been gathered 
from the original sources, and represents the impression which the 
context has made on my mind : I cannot, of course, feel sure that the 
impression has always been correct, but from the first page to the last 
this sketch springs from a fresh collection and an independent valuation 
of the material. 

A comparison of the lists of cities in each province whose existence 
at various periods can be traced forms the basis of this study, and a 
brief criticism of the chief authorities is necessary as an introduction. 

First may bo mentioned tho Notitias Episcopatuum. Tho most 
important Notitico published by Parthey and Finder are Vil., VIII., IX,, 
I., III., X., XIII. All the unpublished Notit im that I have seen are 
mere variations of some of these. A complete Notitia consists of two 
parts, a list of metropolitans and archbishops, and a list of the bishops 
subordinate to each metropolitan : the first of these two parts is wanting 
in IX., III., XIII., and the second is contained only in the seven 
Notitise above mentioned. VII. is a mere fragment. It will appear on 
examination that the lists were very carelessly kept, and were not 
altered to suit the actual changes that took place. When an ordinary 
bishopric was raised to the dignity of an archbishopric, it was often left 
in its old place in the list and entered a second time as an archbishopric. 
Sometimes an entire group of bishoprics disappears from some or all of 
the Notitise, e.g. the Akmonia group and the Khonai group in Phrygia, 
or the Kormasa-Komama group in Pamphylia Seounda. 

* A very few exceptions have been carefully noticed. They are quotations from 
boots inaccessible to me in Aberdeen, which I have found cited in modern books 
during the summer of 1889 . 
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Among these seven Notitiae, III., X., XIII. form a class by themselves, 
which I frequently mention as “ the later Notitiaa.” YII., YIII., IX. 
form another class, not so distinct and well marked, which I often refer 
to as “ the earlier Notitim/’ I. stands in an intermediate position, but 
is on the whole much closer to the earlier class, and may almost be 
included in it and contrasted with the later class. 

Within the latest group of Notitiae, X. and XIII. are much closer to 
each other than to HI., and are also later than it. Among the earlier 
Notitiae there are much more serious variations, so that in many pro- 
vinces the class has to he subdivided. The chronological order in this 
group is YII., YIII. and IX., I.* The two intermediate Notitiae agree 
sometimes with YII. and sometimes with I. YII. approaches Hierocles 
more closely than any other Notitia does : the mutilation of this docu- 
ment is bitterly to be regretted, and has deprived us probably of much 
valuable information. An early Notitia is one of the chief desiderata in 
the history of Asia Minor, and may yet be found in manuscript. 

The correction of tlio first part of a Notitia, viz. the list of Metro- 
politans and Archbishoprics, was naturally much more carefully per- 
foj med than the correction of the second part. Hence the date which 
can bo ascertained for the first part of each list cannot bo assumed for 
the second part. The facts of the second part had often ceased before 
that date to exist. The second part of Notitiae HI., X., XIII. differs 
greatly in many provinces from that of YII., YIII., IX. and I., and on 
the whole belongs to a later date, presenting some remarkable analogies 
to the Councils of 859 and 809. The first part of YII., YIII., IX., I. is 
liker the older Councils and even Hierocles. Still the difference 
between the two classes does not simply lie in the fact that the later class 
gives the result of certain changes made in the older class. There are 
peculiarities in the later class which distinctly belong to an early period 
and to the arrangements of Justinian. I think that Notitise III., X., 
XIII. go hack to a different register from YII., YIII,, IX., I. Perhaps 
the former were taken from a register kept by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Constantinople, and the latter from a register kept by 
the civil authorities in the palace.f The first part in the Notitiae, 

* Parthey and Pinder, on the other hand, maintain that they have arranged the 
Notitias in chronological order : I. the oldest, and XIII. the latest (Prae/., p. vi). In 
Lycia, III. agrees with I., not with X., XIII. 

t Compare especially I. and IX. The ecclesiastical register was the only one 
accessible to the writer of Notitia XIII. later than 1621, a.d., but the facts in that 
Notitia obviously belong to an epoch centuries earlier. Ecclesiastical registers of 
various kinds were kept. For example, at Cone. Mopsuest., a.d. 549, we read: 
Kecitentur sacra diptycha, quae «leclaraut sanctao memoriae connumerationem eacer- 
dutum istius Mopsuestenae civitatis, usque ad hunc sacerdotem qui in praesenti tertia- 
decima indictione defunctus est. Et recitati sunt et habent sic : “ Pro requiescentibus 
episcopis, Protogene. Zosimo, Olympic, Cyrillo, Thoma, Bassiano, Joanne, Auxentio, 
Palatino, Jacobo, Zosimo, Theodoro, Symeone.” Ex alio diptyclio : “ Pro requiescentibus 
episcopis ” [same list follows]. Et ex aliis dipfyehis : « Pro requiescentibus episcopis” 
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being more carefully corrected than the second part, approximates 
closely in the two classes. 

As to date the following facts may serve as typical. (1) Amastris 
became an archbishopric* about a.d. 800. VIII., IX. give it as a 
bishopric under Gangra, but VIII. also gives it as an archbishopric 
(VII. is mutilated, but does not give it as an archbishopric). It is clear 
therefore that VIII., IX. give a state of the Church later than 800, but 
are not properly corrected. I., which is dated 883, gives Amastris as 
an archbishopric, not as a bishopric. III., X., XIII. do the same. 

(2) Nakoleia became an archbishopric between 787 and 862. Notitiao 

VII. , VIII., IX., I. give it only as a bishopric under Synnada. Notitia 
X. gives it as an archbisliopric. 

(3) Khonai became an archbishopric in 858. Xotitioe VI 11., IX., I. 
do not mention it ; and omit along with it a group of bishoprics lying 
close to it. This is due to the fact that this group must have been 
attached to Khonai, and that the list of Phrygian bishoprics had been 
corrected, but the new group had not been entered in its proper place. 
III., X., XIII. give Khonai as an archbishopric, but assign to it no 
subordinate bishoprics. 

(4) Akmoiiia must have been at some unknown time metropolis of a 
group of bishopiics. This group is entirely omitted in VIIL, IX., I. ; 
whereas III., X., XIII. give them in their due place under Laodiceia. 
The latter arrangement was in force in 787. 

(5) Five north-western bishoprics of Phrygia Pacatiana were sepa- 
rated from Laodiceia at some date before 787 ; according to my conjecture 
this arrangement was made by Justinian. Here III., X., XIII. agree 
with Concil. Nicaen. II. in placing this group under Hierapolis, while 

VIII. , IX., I. assign them to Laodiceia. 

(6) Amoriou became an archbishopric before 787, and a metropolis of 
a group of bishoprics at some time in the ninth century. Notitim VIIL, 

IX. give it as a bishopric subject to Pessinus, yet VIII. also mentions it 


[same list follows, but ends with “ Jacobo,” omitting the last three]. (Mansi, vol. ix., 
p. 278.) But we learn that the lists had been altered, Theodorus, the heretical bishop 
who along with Diodorus of Tarsos originated the Nestorian heresy, being ejected, and 
Saint Cyrillus of Alexandria being named in his place. This had taken place before 
the memory of the oldest persons, hut all knew the facts. Again : Theodorus episcopus 
fuit in mea civitate [Tyana] temporibus Gregorii sanctae memoriae. Praodicatur enim 
in sacris diptychis ita : “ Pro Eupsychio, Anthemio, Aetherio, Dcodato, Calliopio, 
Longino, Theodoro.” (Speech of Euphrantes of Tyana in Council of Constantinople, 
553, A.D. Mansi, ix., 258.) 

* Saint George of Paphlagonia, son of Theodo.sius and Megetho of Kromna (quod 
propinquum est Amastridi urbi), was a hermit in Mount Agrioserica, and afterwards a 
monk in the monastery of Bonyssa. He was consecrated bishop of Amastris by tho 
patriarch Tarasius, 784:-80G, a: id obtained from the emperor (Constantine (?), who 
died 790), that Amastris should bo no longer subject to Gangra, but should be auto- 
kephalos (‘Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 21, p. 268 ff.). 
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amoBg tbe archbishoprics. I. gives it as metropolis of a group of 
bishoprics ; so do III., X., XIII. 

The principle that the formula 6 SrpaToviKctas ^rot KaAd/x,ov, and 
many similar entries, indicates two cities included under one bishop, is 
often quoted in the following pages, generally as “ Hirschfeld’s canon.’^ 
Hirschfeld was the first, so far as I know, to give any convincing 
example of it, but does not lay it down in general terms nor give it 
such wide application as I do.* I consider that wherever two centres 
of common life, towns or villages, wore included under the care of one 
bishop, this formula might be used ; in many cases one of these towns 
was a new growth which gradually replaced the old centre (as Hirsch- 
feld has rightly remarked), but there were, as 1 think, also many cases 
in which the two centres both existed simultaneously, without being 
sufficiently important to have two separate bishops. The Xotitim 
unfortunately very rarely give a second title to a bishopric, but there 
were probably very many such. For example, HtVapa Kal AtSvfia occurs 
only at Cone. Seleuo., 359 a.d. Such omission of half the title accounts 
for the disappearance of many old names in Byzantine lists. These 
lists are really complete statements of the ecclesiastical organisation of 
the whole country, and (except for unintentional faults) every village 
and town in the whole land is included under some one of the bishoprics 
mentioned. 

The lists of bishops present at the different councils are of the 
highest value, and would be by far the most important authority 
accessible to ns, were they more complete. Unfortunately numbers of 
bishops were often absent, and it is very rare that a metropolitan signs 
on behalf of his absent suffragans and names them. Moreover, we 
often have only an incomplete list even of the bishops who wore 
present. The most valuable lists are those which give the signatures of 
the bishops as they were added to the records. As a curiosity among 
these I may cite from Cone. Constant., a.d. 449: “Elias, episcopus 
Hadrianopolis Asiae,f definiens suhscripsi per Eomanum episcopum 
Myrorum, eo quod nesciam litoras ” (Mansi, VI., p. 929). 

It is as yet impossible to state positively the sources and the method 
of composition of Ilierooles’ Synekdemos. In the first place the doubt 
may be raised whether we have more than an index or epitome of the 
contents of Hierocles’ “ Travelling Companion : the name certainly 
implies naturally more than a mere list of names, hut on the other hand 
some of the omissions are hardly possible if a description of each 
province and of its cities had ever formed part of the work. 

* Reisebericht, in ‘Berl. Monatsber.,* 1879, p. 315: “Den erwunschten Aufschluss 
tiber Aghras geben zwei der Notizien, wo ein Bischof ScAcw/cefas fjroi 'Aypav genannt wird ; 
also Agrae war auch der alto Name dieses einst zu Seleukeia gehorenden Ortes, der 
allmalioh den verfallendon Hauptort uberflugelt und schon im Djihan-numa s. 699 als 
ein bliihender Ort erwahnt wird.*’ 

t Asiae is an interpolation, not given in the Greek version. 
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In the second place the question has been raised whether the list is 
taken from an ecclesiastical list of the bishoprics, or a civil list of the 
administrative districts. The answer to this question has usually been 
given prematurely without an attempt to determine the^relation of the 
civil to the ecclesiastical lists. I may here state my opinion briefly. 

(1) There was in general a practical identity between the ecclesias- 
tical and the civil lists. The policy of the civil administration was to 
keep them the same as far as possible : but the Church often resisted, 
and refused to alter its organisation to suit political changes. In older 
time the Church had to submit : even Basil was unable to preserve his 
authority over the bishops of Cappadocia Secunda, when that province 
was separated from Prima. About 408 Pope Innocent, writing to Alex- 
ander, bishop of Antioch, laid down the principle that the Church 
should maintain : “ sciscitaris utrum divisis imperial! iudicio provinciis, 
ut duo metropoles fiant, sic duo metropolitan! episcopi debeant nomi- 
nal!: non vere visum est ad mobilitatem mundanarum Dei ecclesiam 
commutari” (Mansi, Act. Cone., III., p. 1055). But, even in the twelfth 
eentury, the archbishops of Ankyra and Herakleia tried vainly to 
preserve their authority over Basileion-Juliopolis and Madytos, after 
these cities had been made metropoleis (see under Basiloioii Galatiae). 

The principle that every city should be also a bishopric was ex- 
pressly enacted, with two exceptions, by an imperial law, probably of 

Zeno, 474-91 ; unaquaeque civitas proprhim episcopum habeto 

Exoipitur autem Tomensium Scythiae civitas, illius enim episcopus 
reliquarum etiam civitatum curam gerit ; * turn etiam Leontopolis 
Isauriae subest episcopo Isauropolitano (God, Just., I., 3, 36). Some other 
differences of detail, however, existed, owing to the fact that some divi- 
sions wore kept up by the Church and ignored by the state. 

(2) In the province Scythia Hierocles follows the civil list, and 
gives Tomis with the other towns. 

(3) He omits Leontopolis, following the ecclesiastical lists, in which 
only Isauropolis was given. 

(4) Eukhaita was a city of Helenopontus, and would certainly be 
mentioned in a civil list : | but being an archbishopric it would be 
omitted in ecclesiastical lists. Hierocles, following the latter, omits it. 

(5) Pamphylia was ecclesiastically divided into two districts not 
later than the first half of the fifth century ; one district being subject 
to Side and one to Perga. This division seems never to have been made 
in the civil administration. Hierocles apparently follows the civil list, 
giving Pamph^dia undivided ; but examining his names wo find that he 

* Sozomen says of Scythia (H. E. 6, 21), toOto 5^ rh lldvos voWas fify Ka\ 

#cal K(i>fias Ka\ <ppoiipia, fi7}rp6no\i5 U iffri TSpus, . . . eXareri Kal vvy eSos iraPiatby iyddSe 
Kpar^?, rod iravrls ^dvovs eVa tcis iKKXriffias ivuTKOvuv. 

t For example, it is given in the list of cities of Helenopontus by Justiuian, 
Novel. XXVIII.^ 
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has really used the ecclesiastical lists, and gives first the names in 
Pergensis, then those in Sidensis. 

(6) Kotiaion occupied a peculiar position in Phrygia Salutaris, being 
a great heretical centre. It was an archbishopric, and though perhaps 
mentioned as a bishopric under Synnada in Notitiae VIII., IX.,* * * § this if 
true must have been only a temporary degradation. Hi erodes omits 
Kotiaion, whereas if he had used a civil list, this, the largest and richest 
city of the province, could not have been omitted, 

(7) Bithynia was divided ecclesiastically, not civilly, between Nice- 
mediensis and Nicaeensis, and Chalcedon was an archbishopric. Hierocles, 
like the civil list, gives the whole set of cities without any division. 

(8) There are many other cases besides Leontopdis and Isauropolis, 
in which two neighbouring cities were united in one bishopric., 
Hierocles sometimes follows the civil list in giving these places as 
separate cities, f and sometimes he gives only one of them,f as if ho 
followed an ecclesiastical list in which (as was often done) one of the 
aames was omitted. 

I need not give any other examples here ; several will be found in 
the following pages. But the preceding are enough to establish the 
following conclusion as probable. Several of the facts are inconsistent 
with the use by Hierocles of a civil list, while, of those which suggest the 
use of a civil list, none imperatively demand it : e.g.y even though Tomis 
was the only bishopric of Scythia, ecclesiastical lists might give the 
names of the cities in the province. § All the facts that I have 
observed suggest that Hierocles used an ecclesiastical list of the period, 
and that he did not simply reproduce it, but made use of it along with 
some other evidence. This other evidence did not include a civil list 
of administrative divisions or cities, and it is difficult to say whether it 
included more than the general knowledge possessed by an educated 
man, except in Ilellespontus, with which ho shows such intimate 
acquaintance as to suggest that he was an inhabitant of the province. 
Bithynia, which was so near Constantinople, is also treated by him in a 
more independent way, though without giving more than the names of 
the bishoprics. But in more distant provinces he makes errors which 
are explicable only through his slavish and unintelligent use of ecclesi- 
astical lists, omitting names which his authority omits, and misunder- 
standing names in their ecclesiastical form.|| 

* VIII. KofjLiriovy IX. KvTifilov. As Komition is unknown, we must probably under- 
stand Kotimion as an error for Kotiaion. 

t Limnai and Dabinai, Nikopolis and Palaiapolis, &c. 

X Palaiapolis without Alieros, &c. 

§ The Notitim, especially some MSS. in Paris, often give some statistics beyond the 
actual lists of bishoprics. 

|j E.g. & Ttfxfipid^tav (^ir((r«oiros), Q€fxi<r6vi05, and genitives like SaraAccov, ‘HpaKAeias, 
'Oyfiovj ’HpaK\eias 'S.aX^Kdpos, and the many instances of while he wrongly 

infers from 6 K€pa<r4uv a name K^pa<re, from 6 'BpiavSav Bpiaua, from 6 \^*A2T€avup Tidvau 
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It is very difficult to determine the origin of the numbers given in 
the heading of each province in the list of Hierocles. They are 
probably not genuine, but are added by some ignorant person, who often 
counted as two a city with a name consisting of two words. They, 
however, seem to be older than certain corruptions of the text. The 
following numbers are wrong. 

(1) Asia has 42 cities. The number /xy is got by counting either 
Magnesia Maiandria or Adramyttion quae antea Lyrnosus as two 
cities. 

(2) Hellespontus has 34 cities, even taking 3to? TpaSos and "Ahpiavov 
(^rjpaL *‘Hpat as each a single city. The number A' is older than the 
corruption which transferred from Lydia to Hellespontus at least three 
cities : these are — 

BAawSos which appears as BAdSos 

J^aXavBa ,, ,, ,, ^SKcAcrra (i,e. [ct]? KctAavra} 

'XrpaTovLKaLa „ ,, „ Htos TpdSos (i.e. [cr] T|odSov[tK€ar]. 

(3) Phrygia Pacatiana has 38 cities. The number A^ is got by 
counting Trfpievov ®vpaL as two. 

(4) Lydia has 22 cities. The number Ky is got by counting 
’AttoAAwvos ‘Icpdr as two : if the view stated in (2) is correct, Ky 
must be a later alteration. 

(5) Paraphylia has at most 44 cities, even taking Jovia as a distinct 
city from Termessos, Myodia from Choria Milyadica, Maximianopolis 
from Ktema Maximianopolis, and Demousia from Demon Sabaion. In 
reality I think only 40 cities existed in it. The number p,^ is got by 
counting as two cities X<Dpta MtAvaSt/cd, ©cp/xco-o-os koI EvSoKia, liavipov 
KrTjpa Ma^t/xtavovTrdAcw?. 

(6) Lycia Las 32 cities. The number \B' is got by counting double 

Mvpa 'M.rjTpoTroXts and M-do-ravpa : the number is therefore older 

than the corruption Ko/xtcrrapaos. 

(7) Insulae has 18 cities. The origin of the number k is not 
clear, for Hopo-o-cAtJvt; and Ao'Tv-TrdAata could hardly be counted 
double. 

(8) Caria lias 27 cities. The number A is got by counting double 
'HpaKActds ’Oyp,ov, ‘HpaKActds ^aX^aKovos and M^i^rpoTroAts *A<^po8t(na5, and 
is therefore older than the gloss [/co]Kr> 7 p,a-AiKat,* which has crept from 
the margin into the list. 

Ptolemy is a writer whose value depends greatly on his authority, 
and who has used and combined in unintelligent and self-contradictory 
style several different authorities. He has used to a certain extent an 
authority whoso value as to the apportionment of the cities between the 
different Roman provinces was very high, possibly an official authority 
of some kind. But ho has tried to subdivide the provinces according to 

* I.e. Krrtna ^vKikouov. On this imperial estate see below, C 11, and ASP, B 4, 
where some correction of my arguments is needed. 
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the old historical countries, and has made various errors in doing so.* 
His paragraphs describing the districts and demoi of Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Mysia are borrowed from one authority, and his lists of the cities 
from at least one different and contradictory authority. In Cappa- 
docia he has used in part an authority who described the country as it 
was divided into eleven strategiai, the eleventh consisting chiefly of 
Lykaonian and Cilician territory. This division had long ceased to 
exist, and Ptolemy combines it in the most blundering way with incon- 
sistent authorities. Hence he gives Olha of Cilicia Tracheia twice, f 
both in Cilicia Trachoia, district Ketis, and in Stratogia Antiochiane of 
Cappadocia. The former assignation was true in his own time; the 
latter was true in the time of king Archelaos, and partially true under 
Antiochus IV., who was king of the eleventh strategia in 37-8 ; the 
name Antiochiane must be derived from this brief dominion, and seems 
to give a date for Ptolemy’s authority on the strategiai. Hence also we 
have such absurdities as Lykaonia under Cappadocia, but Derbe and 
Laranda under Antiochiane of Cappadocia, and Isauria under Galatia. 
Almost every statement in Ptolemy can bo traced as true at some 
period, yet as combined they often make a tissue of contradictions. 

While Ptolemy is so difficult to use and so liable to mislead unless 
the greatest caution is used, Strabo can hardly be praised too highly. 
His authority is naturally higher, perhaps, in Asia Minor, than in any 
other country. His brief descriptions are marvellously accurate, and, to 
the eye-witness, marvellously lucid. I hardly ever venture to attri- 
bute even the fault of vagueness to him. 

The Peutinger Table is descended from an original of the fourth 
century. It gives us a rather distorted and inaccuiate picture of an 
original, in which the roads of Asia Minor were represented as radiating 
from Constantinople as capital. But although it thus gives the roads of 
the new, post-Eoman, period, yet the original was made before the old 
Eoman road system had been entirely superseded by the Cone tan tino- 
politan s^’stem of roads. The lines of road are indicated as fairly 
straight, radiating from Constantinople ; but roads crossing from east to 
west, though really great and direct routes of the Eoman period, are 
made up of extraordinary zigzags, and are frequently interrupted. 

My obligations to modern writers are too numerous to mention. 
Kiepert’s maps, both the published maps and others in manuscript of 
large districts of Asia Minor, have been of course my chief aid. His 
generous and genial letters and talk have done much to help me. I 
should also like to say how much I have learned in the way of method 
from Waddington’s occasional topographical fragments — models of 
reasoning alike in boldness and in sobriety — and from some of the 

* He separates Lycia-Pampbylia into its two parts, and puts Sugalassos and Trebendai 
in Lycia. 

t In both cases ’'OA/So should be read in place of *'OA/3oo-o. 
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general principles enunciated by G. Hirscbfeld. The germ or the first 
clear statement of almost every principle with regard to the relation of 
cities to their natural surroundings and the preference accorded in 
different periods to different sites for cities, are to be found in Hirsch- 
feld’s writings : on the other hand, I am frequently obliged to differ 
from his opinions as to the placing of cities, and sometimes, e.g. in 
Tavium and Metropolis, he appears to me to draw the wrong conclusion 
from the facts before* him. Sterrett's two volumes are a rich mine of 
unused information, gathered with great skill and care. His inscrip- 
tions give the situation of Adada and Pappa (though he himself draws 
in both cases the opposite inference), also Heracleia, Anaboura and 
Sobastopolis (already known),’'^ Tymandos, Lystra, and Hadrianopolis, 
beside many villages, Astra, Artanada, Plinna, Sobagena, Sarromaena, 
Gorgororae, and Sedasos. Ho has also deduced from the modern survival 
the ancient names of Lalassis, Lauzados, Minassos and from general 
considerations the sites of Derbe, Tavium, Sirica, and Timbrias. But 
his remarks about the situation of Aarassos, Nora, Neronopolis [s^c], 
Domitianopolis [s«c], Delendis [«2c], Maragos as a survival of Sarro- 
macna, Papporondeis, and Savatra (many of which have been quoted as 
conclusive and are, owing to the great merits of his work, likely to 
become accepted identifications), show defective acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, and fall back from the modern standard of 
topographical reasoning to the primitive guesswork of sixty years ago.f 
The brilliant character of his discoveries makes it necessary to protest 
in the interests of science against the easy acceptance of his mistakes. 

At one time I hoped to ascribe to its originator the identification of 
each ancient site, but time has failed. It may perhaps be possible to 
add in the indices a rough list of the cities placed by a few of the more 
important of modern writers. It has become inevitable in a work 
which is really an investigation to refer more to the mistakes than to 
the merits of such writers as Le Quien : his frequent errors have passed 
into literature, and his lists of bishops are quoted by writers on ecclesi- 
astical history without apparently any attempt to verify his statements. 
I have quoted a few of the mistakes which I have observed as a warning 
that he needs verification. It is a matter of great regret to me to mention 
only the faults in such a splendid work as his, and to find that I have so 
rarely alluded to his merits, which far surpass those of most later writers. 

It has always been a pleasure to record the cases where Leake’s 
guesses are correct. His work, however, is that of a student in his 

* Anaboura, the discovery of which is ascribed to him by Kaibel in Hermes, was 
placed from an inscription by me in ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,' 1883 ; Heracleia by 
Waddington, on general grounds, and by Paris and Holleaux from an inscription. 
Sebastopolis was placed by Schonbora from an inscription. 

t I also do not accept his Isaura Nova, which has been generally applauded, but it 
is a not unnatural inference from his inscription ; his Tekmorion as a town also seems 
to me a mistake. 
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study, not of an eyewitness,* and thougli he has made many admirable 
guesses, his wonderful topographical eye and instinct had not a fair 
opportunity in his book on Asia Minor. A word must suffice for the 
admirable commentaries of Wesseling, for the accuracy and care of 
Hamilton, and for Schonborn, to whom insufficient equipment denied a 
fair chance of work. Ritter's ‘ Kleiiiasien,' an indispensable work, 
suffers from bad arrangement: perhaps it was want of knowledge of 
the country that often made him unable to distinguish between im- 
portant and unimportant facts. I have not been able to determine 
whether Mannert or Forhiger is the worse authority : Forbiger, as more 
detailed, has more opportunities to err, and uses them. 

Tho whole subject of Anatolian topography is at present in such a 
state that it cannot ho discussed without a number of combinations 
which have only more or less probability. These combinations may be 
proved or disproved in two different ways. Either direct external 
evidence may be discovered to show tho name of the sites in question, 
or indirect evidence may be found agreeing or disagreeing with tho 
scheme which is proposed for the district as a whole. My experience is 
that an identification seldom stands the test of several years’ careful 
study without some indication turning up to confirm or disprove it. 
For example, no direct evidence has been discovered to disprove the 
hypothesis which I suggested in 1883, that Tiberiopolis was near 
Altyntash, but that hypothesis is now so completely out of court that I 
have not oven referred to it as antiquated in discussing the district. 
The backward state of civilisation and city- organisation around Altyn- 
tash, as disclosed by the inscriptions, is quite inconsistent with a city 
like Tiberiopolis, which coined money from Trajan onwards, and must 
have been made a city of tho Grieco-Roman type under Tiberius. 

It will be convenient to put together here a few references which 
show how far the native languages woie retained in Asia Minor, and 
how badly the Greek language was pronounced even where it was used. 
The result of this was that local names were exj^osed to great alterations 
when native names were turned into Greek, or when Greek words were 
pronounced by natives. In the former case, the native names were 
especially liable to modification through the etymologising tendency, 
which tried to get forms with a meaning in Greek. In Yit. Auxentii 
(‘Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 14, p. 780), which dates perhaps about oOO, we read, 
‘‘ille, qui nos do hoc instruxit, erat quidem lingua barbarus, ut qui 
esset ortus ex Mysia.” As to Cappadocia, Thilostratus (Yit. Soph., II., 
13) says, — ryj yXwrTTj Kal ws KainraSoKaLS ivvrjOeSj ivyKpovoiV fi€V rd 

ivficfxtiva Ta)v crTot;(cta)r, o-vcttcAAodv Sk ra fJL7)Kvv6fjL€va Kal fiYjKVvoiv tol Ppa)(ia» 

As to Cilicia, Thalelaeus, an anchoret near Gabala in Syria, spoke natu- 
rally in Greek : “ ille enim, Graeca lingua usus, erat enim Cilix genere ” 

* He made only one hurried run in winter across country f. oin Constantinople to 
Selefke, and touched at a few points on the west coast. 
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(* Act. Sanct./ Feb. 27, p. 681'). It is implied that, if Thalelaeus bad 
been a Syrian, he would probably not have spoken Greek. As to 
Lykaonia, “ the speech of the Lycaonians ” was the ordinary language 
in the time of Saint Paul, whereas in Lydia Stiabo (p. 631) mentions 
that the Lydian language had entirely disappeared in his time, but was 
still spoken in Kibyra alongside of Greek, Pisidian, and the language of 
the Solymoi. In Phrygia and Piaidia I have several times shown * from 
the evidence of inscriptions, that the rustic population knew little or no 
Greek : on the borders of Phrygia and Lykaonia this was the case as 
late as the fourth century. But there was a general belief that the 
native language was vulgar, and that all persons of education ought to 
use Greek : even Greek names were substituted for I’hrygian, alcrxphv yap 
ovopLa ^pvyLaKov yvv(UK €)(€cv (Machon, ap. Athen., p. 578). The bad 
Greek of the Syrians is described about 450-60 a.d. in terms similar to 
the Cappadocian Greek, oa-a Kara r^v t^v '^vpinv SiaXeKTov Kal rr/v TTpoaovcrav 
avTots Sacrvrryra eSoKct irpos t^v avv^Br) tovtcctti tov H 

(TTOLx^iov el<s roi; [read to] E pi€Ta3oX7jVj 17 tov Q, cis to O, ^ to dvaTraXtr, 
^ roLavrd rira Vit. Hypatii/ Act. Sanct., June 17, p. 308). 

In discussing the topography of the least known parts of Asia 
Minor, my aim is to be as brief as is consistent with clearness. Often I 
might spend two or three times more space in giving the reasons which 
justify the position assigned, by showing that other positions which 
might at a first glance seem equally suitable are, on a careful examination, 
found to bo impossible. It has happened in the case of Derbe and of other 
places mentioned in the following pages, that a situation, suggested by 
one of the ancient references taken alone, has been preferred by me for 
years, until at last I found that it led to impossible conclusions about 
other places. It is, however, inconvenient to discuss every place in this 
elaborate way, and, while I do it in one or two cases, in general I simply 
state the positive reasons, and must ask a critic to examine whether any 
change of position which suggests itself to him as plausible would not 
be inconsistent with the situation of some better known town. It must, 
however, be stated plainly at the outset that in many cases the evidence 
is not sufficient to give certainty. I have in these cases tried to state it 
without prejudice at its fair value. In these cases, experience of my 
own gradual progress in the past makes me recognise the great proba- 
bility that I shall have to correct my present scheme in various details ; 
but I have confidence that the main outlines are correctly drawn in 
these pages. This essay, however, ought to be supplemented by an 
annual survey of the progress of discovery, such as Prof. Hirschfeld 
makes occasionally in a wider and briefer way for ancient geography 
in general. Such a resume^ which I hope to make annually, is, however, 
possible only as supplement to a single general survey. 

* “The Grcooo-Roraaii Civilisation in Piaidia,'* in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,* 1883; 
** Artemis-Ijoto and Apollo-Lairbonoa,” th, 1889 ; “ Phrygian Inscriptions of the Boman 
Period,” in ‘ Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf.,* 1887. 
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The time seems to have come when some such general survey as I 
here attempt ought to be made. To those who regard the history of 
the past as a right and profitable study, I need not defend myself for 
trying to lay the foundations on which alone a study of the history of 
Asia Minor can he built up : every page of history furnishes example 
that false topography would distort our view of the facts narrated. That 
the topography of Asia Minor is at present in a most unsatisfactory state 
can readily be proved by a few examples from the recent map in 
which Prof. H. Kiepert has embodied the results of modem investi- 
gation. To praise Kiepert is unnecessary : his work is accepted as the 
sum of present knowledge. Yet he places ntrategia Saraveno quite 100 
miles away from the position which I shall try to prove it ought to have : 
this, of course, vitiates all his ideas of the topography of Cappadocia. 
Except a few old-standing identifications, there is hardly a single place 
in the whole of Cappadocia which he places anywhere near the situation 
that I consider right. Justinianopolis-Mokissos, one of tho greatest 
Byzantine cities, does not appear on his map, and its place is Tisurped 
by Aquse Sarvenae, which ought to be 20 hours to tho north-east. 

In defiance of two clear statements of Strabo that the river Karmalas 
flowed through Cilicia, he makes it a tributary of tho Euphrates. It 
is instructive, as an example of almost wilful error, to read the remarks 
devoted to this river by modern writers. The Karmalas and the 
Melas (the latter a tributary of the Halys) are made by Mannert 
tributaries of the Euphrates, and Strabo is all wrong about both of them. 
Forbiger identifies the Karmalas and the Melas, and sees a jiroof of 
Strabo’s ignorance in his remarks about them. Finally, alluding to my 
brief correction of the modern errors (published in the ‘ Revue Archeo- 
logique ’), Prof. G. Hirschfeld gently rebukes my fault — “ist es dieser 

Karmalas von dem Ramsay sagt er geho nioht in don Euphrat, Oder 

liegt da auf irgond einer Seite ein Missverstandniss vor?” The only 
misunderstanding is that Prof. Hirschfeld, like most people, looks on the 
Zamanti Su (i.e., the true Karmalas) as a mere tributary of the Saruz 
or Seihun (Saros), whereas both in length of course and (so far as I have 
seen) in volume of water the Zamanti Su is the chief river, and the 
Saros is its tributary. The maps misled Prof. Hirschfeld ; I spoke from 
personal knowledge. Prof. Kiepert is almost the only scholar who does 
not condemn an eye-witness that differs from his maps. 

When two important points on a road are identified, e.g. Ankyra and 
Archelais, it might seem to be an easy matter to place the intermediate 
stations at suitable distances on the map between them. Prof. Kiepert’s 
map in eastern Asia Minor often confines itself to this, taking as correct 
numerous errors of the Itineraries.* But, even where the Itineraries are 
approximately correct, he sometimes makes roads follow a route which 

* For example, the town which ought to be called Ozizala appears on his map as 
Ozalla, and a number of roads are given, in which sometimes all and sometimes several 
of the stations are falsely inserted there by mistakes in the Peutiuger table. 
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is incorrect and in defiance of natural features, and thus the position 
which he gives to the intermediate points is far from the true situation ; 
take, for example, the roads from Ankyra to Archelais, from Ankyra to 
Csesareia, and from Amaseia to Neocsesareia, and compare the situations 
of the towns on them with the following elucidation. 

In a word, either my work is a mistake, or the map of a great part 
of Asia Minor must be revolutionised. 

The lesson which is frequently enforced to the student of topography 
is the need of caution in accepting identifications founded on resem- 
blance between the modern and the ancient name. Such resemblance 
is often quite illusory, yet identifications founded on it possess the most 
enduring vitality ; some of them have been m}’ enemies for years, and I 
have exposed them time after time, only to find them repeated afresh 
in almost every new writer. Several of them, fortunately, have been 
rejected by Prof. Kiepert in his new map, and there is some hope that 
they may now gradually pass into oblivion : among thorn are the identi- 
fication of Koloe with the modern Koula, and of Themissonion with the 
present Tefenni. The latter, however, has been a striking example of 
the vitality of error. Started by some one who pointed out that the 
two names had some likeness,* it has maintained itself in spite, first of 
all, of M. Wadding ton’s proof that Themissonion could not possibly be 
near Tefenni, and that it must be in the valley of Kara Eyuk, and after- 
wards of my proof, referred to or repeated in French, English, and 
American journals, to the same effect in a more detailed way, showing 
that it was at Kara Eyuk Bazar, and finally in spite of Prof. Kiepert’s 
new map ; and its effects are seen in the latest number of the ‘ Bulletin 
de CoiTespondance Hellonique,’*)* where MM. Cousin and Diehl labour 
to show, on the evidence of an inscription found miles away to the 
south, that Eriza was at Kara Eyuk Bazar. Prof. Kiopert, however, 
repeats the equally absurd suggestion that llouza was at Ilyas or Elyes ; 
the resemblance is here a little greater, but Ilyas means “ Elias,” and 
has nothing to do with llouza, which is frequently called Elouza and 
is apparently the same as Aloudda.J 

Even when a correct identification has been made by a skilful or 
happy conjecture, it often fails to find acceptance. For example, Leake 
correctly identified Lystra, but nobody accepted his opinion till Prof. 
Sterrett discovered the proof that he was right. Leake also correctly 
stated that Manlius marched along the lake of Buldur, but even in bis 
latest map Kiepert follows Hirsobfeld’s view that be marched along the 

* The likeness is not really so great even as that between Macedon and Monmouth ; 
there is a T in both in English, but not in Greek. 

t This journal, more valuable thau any other to the student of Asia Minor, has 
during recent years sometimes treated very insuflSciently the topography of the oountiy. 
See Aigai, Eukhaita, Kyon, Lystra, Isba, &c. 

X D and Z are often equivalent in Asia Minor names, e.g. Nazianzos and 
Nadiandos. 
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Kestel Lake. Uncertainty remains so long as no definite evidence is 
given to support an identification. In many cases no epigraphic 
evidence remains or can be hoped for ; and then all that can be done is 
to examine the evidence, not for a single town, but for all the towns of 
the district, and thus to form a complete scheme. In many cases it is 
found that the evidence about a town is so vague as to suit several 
different positions equally well ; but a systematic investigation will 
show that other names have to be given to some of these positions, and 
that only one remains open to the town in question. 

The references in the following pages have been gathered in the 
course of years : many of tliem were copied out at the time when I first 
found them, and in a number of cases I have not the opportunity of 
verifying the references, but must trust to my manuscript notes. The 
references to Byzantine historians are to the pages of the Bonn edition, 
except in Theophanes (de Boor'), Zosimus (Mendelssohn), and Zonaras. 
The references to the ‘ Acta Conciliorum ’ have been gathered at different 
times from three different editions.* 

In some cases it may perhaps appear that the changes which I 
assume in the Byzantine rendering of old names are too violent. Some 
of these are due to corruption of the text, but the majority are the real 
spoken names, and the variations from the literary form are of great 
interest. But I think that any one who goes over the Byzantine docu- 
ments will find many cases which are beyond doubt, and yet which are 
quite as violent as any that I now propose. In 1883 I showed that 
Konioupolis of Ilierooles had no connection with Konni, but is a cor- 
ruption of Dionysoupolis ; and probably no one doubts this. Such 
errors as these occur often, even in Hierocles, and his lists are far more 
correct than the ecclesiastical lists. I take one example of subsequent 
confirmation. In 1883 6 Tk^iW was misunderstood by mo. In 1887 I 
saw that it was an error of the scribe for TySpiwv, and denoted the city 
Bria.f Looking over the MSS. in the Bodleian Library in 1888, I found 
this conjecture confirmed (see Bria). 

In the following pages great use has been made of the Byzantine 
authorities, the lists in the ‘Acta Conciliorum,’}: in the ‘Notitim 
Episcopatuum,’ and in ‘ Hierocles,’ the local references (which are some- 
times useful in default of other evidence §) lurking in the ‘Acta Sancto- 

♦ I often refer to my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia * as CB (see ‘ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies/ 3883 and 1887), to my * Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the 
Border Lands* as ASP (see ‘American Journal of Archojology,’ 1887 and 1888). I 
formerly hoped to include here everything of any value in all other old papers of mine, 
but economy of space has made this impossible. 

t See the tables of Pacatiuna, CB, parts 1. and II. 

1 I might quote as examples of the information to be gained from a signature, the 
identification of Ptolemy’s Talbonda with the bishopric Tymandos, and the specification 
of the Phrygian Pentapolis. 

§ The decisive information, e.g., about Satala Lydise and Sozopolis Pisidisa comes 
from this source. 
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rum,’ and, above all, the descnption of campaigns in the historians. The 
comparison of the accounts given of the same campaign by different 
writers (except where one copies from the other) frequently makes the 
situation quite plain : some detail occurring in one writer makes all the 
others quite clear. Frequently, also, the study of the strategy in one 
campaign has given the clue to explain another campaign which took 
place centuries earlier or later. These references have been entirely 
collected from the original authorities in the course of my own reading.’’' 
It might have saved me much time if I had known sooner of Muralt’s 
* Essai de Chronographie Byzantine ; ’ f I should also have lost 
much, for if I had known that work I should perhaps never have gone 
through the originals myself, and should have missed a number of useful 
references which are not given by him, as being useless for his purposes. 
But still much evidence remains, for I never spend a few hours over 
a Byzantine historian without discovering passages that had either 
eluded my observation or baffled my understanding. 

The space devoted to the different cities is not proportionate to their 
historical importance, but only to the new topographical material that I 
have collected. In some cases I have practically nothing to add to the 
information published already. It is unnecessary to discuss once more 
cities whose situation is universally accepted ; and even where a situation, 
not universally accepted, seems to me to have been satisfactorily proved 
by any writer, I content myself with the reference. 

In giving an account of the roads, I have generally added a statement 
of distances. Some of these are very rough approximations, and perhaps 
should have been omitted altogether ; but as in some cases, where I 
knew the country well, I have confidence that my estimates are near the 
truth, I have thought it more likely to be useful if I gave similar 
estimates in other cases also. The native system of reckoning by hours 
is wonderfully accurate. You cannot be sure, if you ask a single 
native, that his estimate is the commonly accepted one ; but if you get 
several together, and they discuss the matter, their final opinion is 
almost invariably a very good estimate of the distance. I reckon three 
miles to the native hour ; but for my own hours of actual riding I allow 
three and a half English miles. 

For the sake of completeness, it has appeared more useful to violate 
a principle on which I have usually acted, and to write a sketch of 
districts which I have never seen. It was otherwise impossible to give 

♦ In a few cases I have borrowed and acknowledged quotations which I have not, 
in Aberdeen, the means of verifying. 

t I met the book first in the Library of the American School of Athena in 1888. It 
has been of the greatest use to me, and, in order to facilitate the work of other students, 
I have inserted the dates according to Muralt (which often are decidedly arbitrary), so 
that reference to him is always easy. But I owe to him, as yet, only one useful reference 
that had escaped me — Const. Porph., de adm. imp., c. 50. The use which I have made 
of this passage will show its extreme importance. 


1 
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that account of the roads which is the chief object of the whole paper. 
Moreover, it is now, with the additional light thrown on Hierocles by 
the thorough examination of Phrygia and the border lands, possible to 
give a sketch of other provinces, which should fix their bounds and be 
useful both to scholars and to travellers, without aiming at that minute- 
ness which can be ventured on in the districts which I have examined 
personally. It is possible, e. g., to prove that Hadrianoutherai or Olba 
or Adrasos is to be sought in a particular neighbourhood, and leave to 
future discoverers the pleasure of discovering the exact situation of 
each. 

In examining the Homan road-system in detail, I have divided it 
into districts. In some districts I first describe the main lines of road, 
and then, inasmuch as during that description I have often to assume 
the exact situation of cities which occur on the roads, I add a sketch of 
the ancient topography of the district. But in most of the provinces it 
is easier to take the cities first, and the roads after. The description 
and the sketch depend each on the other to such an extent that either 
might, with almost equal propriety, be placed first ; but, on the whole, 
the order of exposition which I have adopted seemed better. The order 
of exposition is often rather awkward : this is partly due to a change 
and enlargement of plan after half of the essay was in type. The index 
will, I hope, help the reader to collect all the references to any city. 


A. — Cities and Bishoprics of Byzantine Asia. 

1. Asia, in the restricted Byzantine sense, is too wide and too little 
known to me, so that I cannot venture to discuss minutely the sites of 
all the cities. But it is easy to divide Hierocles* list into geographical 
groups. 

He begins with the metropolis Ephesos, and then takes a city on the 
coast to the south — Anea. This brings him to the lower part of the 
Mseander valley. The Mssander seems to have divided Byzantine Asia 
from Caria, and in older times Lydia from Caria. 

2. He enumerates the cities of the Maeander valley from west to 
east — Priene, Magnesia, Tralleis, Nyssa, Brioulla, Mastaura. Mastaura 
retains its name as Mastavro, near Nazli, and Brioula as Billara, near 
Horsunlu (see ASP, c. 2) ; strictly, Mastaura should come before Brioulla 
in the order. Strabo (p. 650) has it correctly, BptorXa, Mao-raupa, 
*A^dpaKa- 

3. He crosses to the Kaystros valley. Anineta is unknown, but the 
following ten are for the most part certainly in that valley# Hypaipa 
was probably at or near Odemish. Arkadiopolis is apparently a temporary 
name of the ancient Teira, modem Thira. Dios Hieron was perhaps 
even lower down the valley than these two cities, and nearer 
Ephesos, for it appears from the first onwards as Aiooriptrat in the 
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11. 6 Archaugelos 

THMNEUnN i 

Temerios ! 

Temnos 

Tpnnos 


i 

II. 7 Petra 

<t>nKAI EON ; cbOKAEON 

I*hocaea ! 

Pkcikaia 

Phowja 

14 Phokia 

14 Phokia 

1 11. 2 Phokaia 

MYPINAinN j 

Myrina j 

Myrina j 

Myrrhiua 

13 Myrina 

13 Myrrinfi 

! 13 Myrrhiua 

KYMAION 1 

Myke | 

Myke 

Kymoo 

37 Kymo 

37 Kym6 

34 Kvmd 

nEPrAMHNON j 

Pergamos j 

Pergamos ' 

Pergamos | 

22 Pergamos 

22 Pergamos 

' J37 Khlyaroi \ 

! \20 Porgamoi / 

EAAITON 

Elaea I 

Elaia 

Elea 

5 Eliiia 

5 Elaia 

5 Elea 

niTANAinN 

Pitana 1 

Pithine 

Pitano ! 

12 Pitgano 

29 6 

12 Pitttunnd 

12 Piltainnfi 

ATTAEITON 

Aaaion | 

Tianai (Tiarai) 

8ipu 

29 6 litiy 

27 6 Sitiv 

HEPnEPHNinN j 

Thcodosiopolis Asiae 

Theodosioupolis 

• • i 

i36 Thoodo8ionix)li»\ 
\ PerptTine | 

( 36 Theodosioupolis orl 
\ IViwrino / 

133 Theodosioupolis 1 
\ or Pepor incus / 

AAPAMYTHNON 

Adramyttion 

i Adramyttion orl 

1 Lymosos ) 

Airaroyton 

6 Adramyntion 

6 Ad rainy tiou 

6 Atramytion 

ANTANAPIHN 

Antandros 

Antandros 

Antandros 

35 Tandros 

35 Autandroi 

32 At tandros 

TAPrAPEON 

,, 

Gadara 

Gargiira 

8 Gargaron 

1 8 Gargara 

8 Gargara 

AZZiON 

Assos 

Assos 

Assos 

i 7 Assos 

7 Assos 

7 Assos 





17 Mascha Kornq 

17 Mascha Koine 

16 Mascha Rome 

NAY 

1 

(Mfyai/\ris \ j 

\Nauloohos/ 



•• 

i 

i II. 7 Sosandra 

•• 

•• 


In 787 Nicepbonu Amidiopolis and Joannes Arcadiopolis oooar in different lists, both being given under Asia. Basil of Magnesia and Bosil of Magnesia 
Miio. are both mentioned in sevoral different lists side by side. Not. VII. omits Anea. Not X., ill. give Hypaipa twice, both as archbishopric and as bishopric. 
Not. XIll. pats Smyrna for Myrina, and adds note that it is a metropolis. 
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lists of the Delian Confederacy, to which only cities near the 
coast belong. It may bo beside Kos Bunar, where some remark- 
able archaic monuments exist.* * * § Euaza seems to be the same as 
Augaza in the ‘ Notitiee * ; its site is unknown. Kolose is usually 
called Koloe or Kaloe in the * NotitisB * and Councils ; it is still named 
Keles. Algiza seems to be the same place as Argiza ; I shall discuss 
it more fully below. Nikopolis is certainly the Kikaia of coins, one of 
the cities of the Kilbianoi. The inhabitants of the middle Kaystros 
valley were called Kaystrianoi, and of the upper valley Kilbianoi. 
Palaiapolis is still called Baliamboli, which is only the modern pro- 
nunciation of TraXaiav iroXiv, Baretta is unknown. 

All those cities appear in the ‘ Notitise Episcopatuum ’ except Nikopol is 
and Algiza. In addition, the Thyraioi are mentioned in Not. iii. ; this 
appears to be a false entry, as Thira is already mentioned under the 
name Arcadiopolis. The double entry arises from the carelessness with 
which the registers were kept. The official name had disappeared from 
common use, and the popular name Thyrea or Thyraia was added at the 
end. 

4. Next, Hierocles gives the cities between the Kaystros and Hermos 
valleys. We have Auliou Kome. and Nea Aule, which is proved by the 
inscription published as No. ko! in the Smyrna Mouseion, vol. i., p. 120,^ 
to have been not Very far from Philadelpheia, probably in a glen 
of Mount Tmolos. Kolophon, Metropolis, Lebedos, Teos, Smyrna, 
Klazomenai, and Erythrai (mis-spelt Satrote), all belong to this group. 

5. The following belong to the lower Hermos valley, Magnesia, 
Aigai (called Apae) J, and Temnos ; the middle Hermos valley belongs 
to Byzantine Lydia. Ducas calls the river HermoD.§ 

The whole of groups 4 and 5 appear in the Notitite except Aigai, 
Temnos, and Auliou Kome, 

6. On the coast between Hermos and Kaikos are Phokaia, Myrina, 
and Kyme (called Myke) ; strictly Kyme should come before Myrina. 

7. The Kaikos valley embraces Pergamos, Elaia, Pitana, Tianai or 
Tiarai, and probably Theodosiopolis or Peperine. I regard Tianai as 
the correct form, not Tiarai, and see in it an inference of Hierocles from 
the ecclesiastical form 6 Tiaviav (iTrta-KOTroi), which is probably derived 
from Attea, known to be a town of Mysia, and in this district. 6 Tiavo^v 
is probably the same bishop who is commonly mentioned in Councils 
and Notitiae as o |1 

* Described by M. Weber in Movcuoy 'ln.vpv., vol. iv. 

t Bead Ait Kopv^ai<p Ala ^aovd^toy fJtavKflrijy : the stone is at Philadelpheia. 

J ’Airdr;, a mistake in the MSS. for 'Aydrij whioh Hierocles gets from some ecclesi- 
astical list, similar to those of the later Oono. Nicaen. ii. 

§ lSdp5eis N{>fi<paioy fidxpi rov ''Eppwyos Torapov. Ducas, p. 83. 

11 The form 6 *A(ralwy in * Conoil. Ohaloed.' seems to connect the others : *A(rdi»y seems 
to be for ^Acrcuiwy (=2 *Aa'aiala)y)t and this for *Arai4uy or *Ara4uy from "ATam, op, 
Koria^wy^ Aopv\a4wyf *AKKi\a4tity, 

I 2 
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8. Along the north coast are Adramyttion, Antandros, Gargara 
(called Gadara), and Assos. 

The whole of gi'oups 6, 7, and 8, are mentioned in the ‘ Notitiee.* 

9. The Notitise, while omitting Nikopolis, Algiza, Auliou Kome, Aigai, 
and Temnos, add to this list Mascha Kome and Anreliopolis. Not. iii., 
X., xiii., also add Khliara, which is mentioned by Anna and other late 
writers as situated a little east of Pergamos. Of these omitted cities, 
Argiza, Auliou Kome, Aigai, and Temnos are mentioned at Ooncil. 
Chalced. a.d. 451,* and were, therefore, bishoprics in the time of Hierocles. 

10. Hierocles is confirmed as to Auliou Kome by the lists of the 
Council of Chalcedon. In a list appended to Actio XV. the name 
appears as Thomas Auliocomenus et Valentiniapolitanus, proving that 
Valontiniana or Valentinianopolis was either a title given to Auliou 
Kome in the fourth and fifth centuries, or more probably the name of a 
neighbouring small town united with it in one bishopric. Now we have 
seen that, according to the order of Hierocles, Auliou Kome lies between 
the Hermos and Kaystros valleys, and probably, like Nea Aule, in a glen 
of Mount Tmolos-t In this situation there was a town which struck 
coins under Hadrian and M. Aurelius Csesar with the legend TMflAEITflN, 
and with such types as TMOAOC. It was afterwards named Aurelio- 
polis, but the identity of the two places is proved by a coin shown me 
by Mr. Lawson of Smyrna, who rightly inferred thO identity from the 
legend AYPHAIO • TMO. The probability that Auliou Kome is an error 
for Au[re]liou Kome is thus suggested. Now we have seen that Auliou 
Kome, or Au[re]liou Kome was a bishopric, and yet it is omitted in the 
Notitim Episcopatuum ; but the latter all give Anreliopolis, which 
Hierocles has not, even although it was so important as to strike coins 
already under Commodus. Now the principle is accepted throughout 
this study that a city which coins money under the Roman Empire, and 
can be traced as a bishopric in the Notitim, ought to be mentioned by 
Hierocles, and where it fails, we have the alternative either that it 
appears under some other name, or that it is omitted only through some 
error. In this case the probability is that Anreliopolis of mount Tmolos 
is the same as Au[re]liou Kome, also of mount Tmolos. J 

11. Nikopolis ought perhaps to be considered only as a fault of 

* The relation of Hierocles to the lists of Chalceilon is often very close. The 
agreement in respect of these four names is noteworthy, and, besides this, Kyme is given 
as Myke in both authorities, and both also agree in the form Euaza as distinguished 
from Augaza of the Notitiae. 

t Tmolos was a remarkably fertile range, as is proved by the following quotations : — 
Tl€<f>i}TfvTat KOpv(f>i}V &KpAVj &o"/rfp 6 iv Ai/5/^ T/iwAor, Pbilostr., Vit. Apoll.y ii. 
p; 26 (49) ; 6pri koI irapair\‘fi<ria ry AvBcov T/aeuAy, Philostr., Vit, Apoll.y vi. p. 123 

(239). It is famed for its vines, Ovid, Met.y 6, 15 vineta Timoli ; Virg. Oeorg.y 2, 97. 

X Being on the frontier of Byzantine Asia and Lydia, it seems to have been inserted 
in the lists of both provinces : compare Hadriani. Valentinianopolis is then a name of 
Perikome, see Lydia. M. Earinos, in Mous. Smyrn. II., gives a totally different theory 
about Aureliopolis. 
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separation : the entry in Hierocles ought to be a single city Nikopolis 
(or Nikaia) Palaiapolis. Palaiapolis and Kolose are neighbouring cities 
which seem to have struck coins under the name Kilbianoi in the Eoman 
period. The list of the Council of Chalcedon has Algiza Palaiapolis, 
while Hierocles has Algiza Nikopolis Palaiapolis.’’^ Nikaia or Nikopolis 
was one of the cities of the Kilbianoi, and, therefore, must probably 
have been, as Hierocles gives it, between Kolose and Palaiapolis, if it 
be not identical with the latter. There is therefore only a choice of 
two alternatives ; either Nikopolis Palaiapolis is one city, or they are 
two neighbouring cities, making one bishopric. 

12. Argiza, or Algiza, is mentioned with both spellings at Chalce- 
don and always appears among the bishoprics of Asia. Now Argiza has 
been recently discovered by Dr. Fabricius in the province of Hellespon- 
tus, and Hierocles gives it in that province. Algiza is also mentioned 
at Concil. Nicsen. II., a.d. 787, and there also it always appears among 
the cities of Asia. The order of signature at the latter Council is closely 
according to provinces, and at Chalcedon it approximates to that arrange- 
ment. Two possibilities are therefore open. There may have been two 
cities, one Argiza in Hellespontus, known only from an inscription and 
from Hierocles ; the other, Algiza, or Argiza, in Asia, known only from 
Hierocles and from two Councils. The other possibility is that, through 
some old connection or some unexplained reason, Argiza of Hellespontus 
was in the earlier ecclesiastical system subject to the metropolitan of 
Asia, and Hierocles, being much influenced by the ecclesiastical lists in 
that province, inserted Algiza among the cities of the Kaystros valley,! 
while in Hellespontus, where he is quite independent of the ecclesiasti- 
cal lists, he gives it as Argiza. The second alternative seems more 
probable. 

13. The discrepancies between Hierocles and the Notitim are now 
reduced to this, that the latter omit Aigai and Temnos, and give Mascha 
Kome, which Hierocles has not. I shall proceed in the next paragraphs 
to show that Aigai and Temnos were separated from Ephesos and placed 
under the metropolis Smyrna. As to Mascha Kome, I can only suggest 
that it was raised to the rank of a bishopric later than a.d. o 30. I can- 
not accept M. Earinos’s view about it ; his identifications of Palaiapolis 
and Stratonikaia are excellent (Mous. Smyrn. II.). 

14. Smyrna was raised to the rank of a metropolis, probably later 
than Hierocles, but certainly before the date of the Notitim. The order 
of signatures at the Councils shows that it was not a metropolis in 
451 A.D., but it was so certainly in 692, and probably even in 536. The 

* I assume here the close relationship of Hierocles’ list of Asia with that of the Concil. 
Chalcedon. 

t At Chalcedon it is put next to Palaiapolis; Hierocles separates them only by 
Nikopolis. In 787, at Cone. Nic. II., the names often go in groups closely approxi- 
mating to groups in Hierocles. An Algiza also occurs in the Tekmorian inscriptions. 
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probability is that it was raised to the rank of a metropolis by Justinian 
(a.d. 627-63). Notitise iii., x., give a list of the bishoprics which 
were plaoed under it. They are as follows : — 



Notltla III. 

1 

Notitla X. 



Ty 2fJi{>pvr}5 'Atrlas. 

rf, ifivppjj TTjs ’Affi'os. 



a' 6 ^UKalas. 

1 b ^wKalas. 



j8' b Mayvrifflas rov *Apri\iov. 

2 b Maypriffias. 3 b *Avr)\lov. 



y' b KKo,^op.ivS>v, 

4 b K\a(oix€v8wv. 



8' b 'Siwcrdvbpov. 

7 b Saxripdpuy. 



«' b *ApX(tyy^^ov. 

5 b rod 'Apxo-yy^^ov. 



s' b rrjs ll4rpas. 

G b rrjs Udrpas. j 



These six * bishoprics form a distinct local group, readily accessible 
from their metropolis Smyrna. Phokaia, Klazomenai, and Magnesia ad 
Sipylumjf are 'well known, and were bishoprics previously under 
Ephesos. Sosandros was probably Nymphaion, the modern Nymphio 
(Turkish Nif). John Ducas died at Nymphaion, and was buried cV 
rC)v 'SiQxrdvSpwVf fjv avros cSct/xaro, in the great church of the Virgin of 
Sosandra, at Magnesia, which he had built himself. Now, the bishopric 
Sosandra or Sosandros cannot be Magnesia itself, for that is a separate 
bishopric, but it must be some place conveniently near Magnesia, so that 
the same Virgin might be worshipped at both places. It must also be 
naturally connected with Smyrna, so as to be subject to that motroiDolis. 
Now, if Nymphaion were a bishopric at all, it must almost necessarily 
be subject to Smyrna; and its importance, arising from its position 
as chief city of a fertile little valley, and attested by the frequent 
references in later history, shows that it must have been a bishopric. 
It appears, therefore, in the ecclesiastical lists, not by its heathen name, 
but by a Christian title. J 

15. Archangelos. The bishopric of the Archangel (Michael) also 
bears a Christian title, derived from its chief church, which has replaced 
the Pagan name. The following passage seems to prove that it was 
identical with or close to Temnos: — In a.d. 1413, Mahomet came by 
Pergamos and Kyme into the plain of Menemen, and thence to Nym- 
phaion. There are only two ways to advance from Menemen plain to 
Nymphaion ; one along the coast and through the valley of Smyrna, 
the other round the north side of Sipylos. Mahomet could not take the 
former road, for Smyrna was in the hands of his enemy Tchineit, and 

♦ Nilus Doxapatrius says that there were five bishoprics under Smyrna, but does not 
name them. Probably 5 is a mistake for 6 in his text. 

t On Magnesia and its water-supply, see Georg. Pachym., ii. p. 410. 
t A city receiving the name of its principal church is very common in Byzantine 
times. Nymphaion is mentioned by Georg. Pacliym., i. p. 125, ii. p. 220 ; Niceph. Greg., 
ii. pp. 44 and 50, also 187, 190 ; Ducas, 83, 104, 193 * Anna Comn., ii. 252. 
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only after capturing Nymphaion was lie able to march against Smyrna. 
He therefore must have taken the other road, past Temnos and Magnesia. 
The Turkish name of the fortress of Archangelos was Kayajik.* * * § The 
rock on which Temnos was situated, high and difficult, was a very 
strong fortress by nature, commanding the narrow pass between the 
lower and middle valleys of the Hermos : it is, moreover, only a small 
rock, “ Kayajik,” in comparison with the surrounding mountains. The 
only other possibility is that Archangelos-Kayajik was Neonteichos or 
Menemen, and in either case Archangelos would replace the older 
Temnos. In modem time Menemen has entirely taken the place of 
Temnos, which is deserted. 

16. The plain of Menemen is mentioned in another j^assage, when 
Musulman marched from Lopadion by Pergamos and Menemen to 
Smyrna and Ephesos.f The bishopric of Temnos or Archangelos must 
have included the entire territory along the lower Hermos from the sea 
to the borders of the Magnesian territory at the entrance to the Boghaz. 
There would be included in it the following old Greek towns ; — Larissa, 
Melanpagos, Leukai, Neonteichos, and Herakleia ad Sipylum, besides the 
town of Menemen, which seems to have risen to importance in later 
Byzantine time. I have placed these cities in my * Contributions to 
the History of Southern Acolis,’ Part II., | where I omitted to mention 
that Herakleia ad Sipylum coined money under the later emperors. 
This bishopric then included the whole territory bounded by Smyrna, 
Magnesia, Aigai, Kyme, Phokaia, and the Gulf of Smyrna. 

17. Petra is unknown to me, but as Aigai and Temnos naturally go 
together, and as the former was conveniently situated so as to be in 
connection with Smyrna, I conjecture that Petra took the place of Aigai. 

18. Notitias i., vii., viii., ix. do not give any bishoprics as subject 
to Smyrna. It is also clear that at Concil. Nica3n. II., in 787, Smyrna 
had not yet subjected to it Phokaia, Magnesia, Aigai, and Temnos. It 
is not therefore clear why these Notitim should omit Aigai and 
Temnos, though it is easy to see why these two cities are omitted in 
Notitiae iii, x. 

19. I may add here a few notes on some of the cities in this list, on 
points which are either disputed or unnoticed. 

Ephesos was famous for the great church of St. John Theologos, built 
on the hill beside the modern railway station, Ayasaluk. This church 
and the castle on the hill § gradually became the centre of a town, while 

* fis rby rov Maivofitvov Kifiirov' Se ^Kct <ppovpiov oxvphv rb rod ’Apxayyf?<ov 
AeyS/xfVoy, ol TovpKoi bb Kayiar^bjK p.^rwv6p.a(rav^ Ducas, p. 103. 

t From Lopadion us n^pyajxov (/c^KfZOci') 4v t« Kdfnrcp rov lAaivop.ivovy dirb 5e rod 
Kdfxirov 4v 'Xfidpyp^ Ducas, p. 85. I have conjecturally inserted two words, which are 
absolutely necessary to the sense. 

X ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1881. 

§ On the church see Procopius de Aedif.^ V. ; Theophan., p. 469, Kar(\B4iv eis ‘'Etpecov 
Ka\ us rby &€o\6yoy. The Paulicians penetrated into the Thrakesian Theme as far ns 
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JBpLesoB decayed and is now deserted. Thus the plain reverted to its 
original state ; for before the Greek city was built, the sanctuary of 
Artemis, which is near the hill, was the centre to which the whole 
valley looked. The name Ayio Theologo has become Ayo-thologo, and 
finally Ayosoluk, or Ayasaluk. Mr. Wood has been misled by the last 
syllable of the modem name, and understands it as *Aytos AovW, and 
even Prof. G. Hirschfeld has followed him in this error.* But the 
latter name could only become Ayo-luk or Ailuk: moreover, no con- 
nection of St. Luke with Ephesos is known, for the so-called “ Tomb of 
St. Luke ” is, as M. Weber has proved, and as Prof. G. Hirschfeld recog- 
nised even from Mr. Wood’s description, a Greek polyandrion. The name 
Theologos is known to have been used both in Byzantine writers, con- 
formably to the habit of naming towns according to the chief church in 
them, and also in early Turkish times, for coins of an early Turkish 
chief are known with the Latin legend, Moneta que fit in Theologo ” 
At or beside one of the theatres in Ephesos was a shrine of Heracles 
Apotropaios.t The plain beside Ephesos was called T^ovKa^/tcrT^ptv 
(Theoph., p. 439). The mountain on the north side was, as has 
been generally recognised, Gallesion or Galesion : there w’^as a monas- 
tery in the mountain. § M. Weber has published a useful study of 
Ephesos, with the only good map of the city and surroundings. 

The smaller detached hill to the north within Ephesos, which was 
named Pion in Roman time, "was apparently called by a different name 
afterwards : the Cave of the Seven Sleepers in the hill, which is still 
shown, and which has always been a place of annual pilgrimage, || is 
said in ‘Act. Sanct.’ (July 27, p. 395), to be in Mount Chaos or Celeos, 
Caelius, Ocblon or XtiXaiov, Pyrgion was a village at some little 
dislanoo from Ephesos, on the skirts of Mount Tmolos. (Ducas, p. 83.) 

The following quotations refer to an cfoSos of the goddess, who was 
carried through the city and back to her temple (such a progress of the 
goddess through her city is well known at Komana Pontica and else- 
where). I think that they have not been used by the writers who 
have discussed the cultus of Artemis at Ephesos ; Trap* *E</>€ 0 'tot 5 copr^, 
Karaywytov inr avruiv KoXov/Liviy Kara yovv ravrqv poiraXa re dmtpov/xci/ot, 

St. John Theologos, and stabled their horses in the church, Genes., p. 121. On the 
castle Ty /car* ’'Etpeffov <i>povpl(ft Georg. Pachym., ii. 220. 

* Note on his paper on “ The March of Manlius in Gratulationsschrift der Konigsb. 
Univ. f. d. Arch. Inst, in Bora, 1879. 

t Compare the similar coins of Magnesia, moncta qiie Jit in Manglasia. 

t rb 64arpoy, oV rh rov 'Airorpoiralov tSpxnai, .... 4(m 'HpaK\r}sy Pliilostr., Vit. 
A\yol\.y iv. p. 68 (130-1). 

§ Nioeph. Greg. iv. p. 107, compare note in ii. p. 1172. Joseph, head of the 
monastery, is mentioned by Georg. Pach., i. p. 291. On the extent of Gallesion, cp. 
Ducas, 87 and 194. 

II In recent years, under the influence of Mr. Wood^s researches, this pilgrimage and 
festival are extended to the so-called “ Tomb of Saint Luke,” but previously Saint Luke 
had no share. 
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#cai ciS(i)Xa Bia xeipo^ l)(oinr€<:t Kai riva ‘TrepinOevrei cavTois TrpocrwTrcta, r^s 
T€ 7roXea>9 avaCBiqv ra eTTianjpoTepa p-iprj TrepuovTe^ Kai riva rovrots ctt^Sovtc?, 
avBpdo'L T€ Kai ywai^l XrjcrrpLKiiiS iiriovrcc, ttoXvi^ avTiov €lpyd^ovTO fjiovoVy Tavrrj 
Toy oIk€wv rfyovp.€voL Balp^ova Tipidv, Metaphr., Vit. Timoth., i. p. 769. 

In nefanda festivitate eorum qnam vocabant Catagogiomm, qu© ost 
secundum Asianos quidem mensis quarti die tricesima, secundum autem 
Komanos mensis Januarii vicesima secunda die, regnante in Komanorum 
civitate praadioto Nerva, procurante autem Asiam Peregrine. Vit. 
Timoth., AA. SS., Jan. 24, p. 666. 

20. Mesaulion was six hours* march from Ephesos, on the road to 
Smyrna. There was a biidge over the Kaystros towards Mount Galesion,* 
which was crossed between Mesaulion and Ephesos. 

21. Duoas (p. 87) mentions, under the name at KXcto-oCpat at Trpos 
MaLavBpov, the pass leading from Ephesos to Magnesia, now traversed by 
the railway. 

22. Anea, or Anaia, is mentioned only in Byzantine times ; it was a 
harbour (G. Pach., ii. p. 420). It did not coin money. It was certainly 
in the ira/mXta *E<l>€(rLa (Strabo, p. 639). It was perhaps at Scalanova 
(Turkish Kush Adasi), which has taken the place of the harbour of 
Ephesos, now silted up. It is perhaps to bo identified with one or other 
of the following two harbours, which were in the same coast. 

23. Pyqela, or Phygela, an ancient city with a shrine of Artemis 
Mounychia, founded by Agamemnon, disappears almost entirely during 
the Byzantine period. The only late reference to it that I have found 
is in Michael Attaliota (p. 224), who tells that Phokas was about to sail 
from Pygela to Crete, and that, when all was ready, he enquired the 
name of the harbour. Hearing the name Phygela, he disliked the omen 
(arising from the resemblance to etfiiryov), and asked what was the name 
of a promontory which was visible at a considerable distance ; when he 
learned that the name was Hagia, he ordered all the force to disembark, 
march by land to Hagia, and re-embark there. Hagia appears to be the 
promontory of Scalanova (Turkish Kush Adasi), and Pygela must be a 
harbour at some distance. Strabo (p. 639) mentions on the coast the 
Panionion, then Neapolis,t then Pygela, then the harbour Panormos, 
and finally Ephesos. 

24. On the coast, at the mouth of the Mgeander, there was a place 
named ‘ The Gardens ’ (KijTrot, Cedren., ii. 198). It is also mentioned in 
Theophan. Contin., p. 204, as in the Thrakesian Theme,^ and, p. 236, as 
on the coast beside the Mssander. Genesius, p. 103-5, also alludes to it. 
Another KaTrot was in the Carian island Pserimos, Paton in Bull. Corr. 
Hell., 1888, p. 282. 

* dir5 y€<p^pas rrjs vphs TaXiiCiov Spos KfifxtvriSf DucaP, p. 87. 

t Neapolis coined money under the Roman empire, sometimes with the title 
AYP7?Aia. 

X It was therefore north of the Maeander. The Kibyrrhaiot Theme began at the 
southern bank of the Maeandcr. 
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25. On this coast there was also a place Melanoudion, and near it a 
castle which, according to Pachymeres, was formerly called Didymion ; 
hnt his words imply perhaps that he had no express authority for the 
identification, but inferred it from the name “ Castle of the Two Hills.” * 
We may, however, be sure that unless it had been in this neighbourhood 
towards Miletos, Pachymeres would not have made the identification. 
Another Melanoudion is mentioned as a quarter of the city of Mitylone 
(Ducas, p. 346). 

26. Mamalos, a seaport in Caria, is perhaps a variant of Marmara 
(Ducas, p. 82). 

27. Tralleis. Numerous names are said to have also boon given to 
this city, some apparently more epithets, such as Antheia, Erymna, &c. 
Others depend on a mere confusion, such as Larissa, the foundation for 
which lies in the title Larasios, which is usually given to Zeus at Tralleis. 
The epithet is sometimes corrupted to Larissaios, and thus suggests the 
old name Larissa, but inscriptions and coins give the true form. Strabo 
derives the epithet, which he gives as Larisaios, from a village Larisa in 
the mountains above Tralleis (p. 440, cp. 649) ; the true spelling must 
be Larasa. 

The name Tralleis, mentioned twice by Xenophon, is an interest- 
ing proof of the connection with Europe, due, as I believe, to a set of 
warrior tribes who crossed the Hellespont and settled as a ruling caste 
among the subject population in Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, and Lycia. 
The name also occurs as that of a city on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier. 

The name Tralleis was applied to a body of mercenaries rots 
/^ao-iXcOo-tv, and is explained as a Thracian word meaning warriors. 
Pick considers that this is a mistake, and that the word really is 
Sclavonic, on the ground that the old Thracian language could not have 
survived till Byzantine times ; but this objection has no force, for the 
term might have continued in use even after the Thracian language was 
disused. Moreover, I believe that the native languages of Asia Minor, 
and perhaps also of Thrace, continued in use much longer than is 
generally supposed. All doubt, however, is removed by the recently 
discovered inscription,! dating under Eumenes I. (263-41), which shows 
that the Pergamenian kings divided their army into horse, foot, and 
rpaXet?. The latter were no doubt Thracian mercenaries in the 
Pergamenian service. The ^ao-tXets are not, as Pick understood, Byzan- 
tine emperors, but Pergamenian kings. 

Tralleis, from its position, was the most powerful fortress in the 

* ^povpioy irphs rh MeXovouSiOV rwv Bvo Bovvwvy . . . . t ToAat dlpLai rh MiKTifftwy 
ii. p. 211 : olfxai would not imply hesitation or even inference in an 
Attic writer, but I think it does in Pachymeres. The temple of Didymean Apollo must 
be the place referred to. 

t Jahrb. der kgl. Preuss. Kunstsamml., ix., 1887, p. 82, quoted by Schuchhardt, 
Aihen, MitiheiLy 1888, p. 1 ff. ; Pick, Ehemal. Sprachenheit, p. 420 ; and Hesych. TpdA.- 
Acis* O0TWS iKoKovvTO iMi<rdo<p6poi Qp^KfS rois Bo-ffiKivcriVy oi reis <povtKas vXripovyres. 
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Mfisander valley, and therefore was a stronghold, first of the Seleucid 
kings, as is inferred from the names Seleuoeia and Antiocheia, which for 
a time supplanted that of Tralleis, and after 190 b.c. of the Pergamenian 
rule, as is shown by the great numbers of cistophori coined there. 

Beside the village of Larasa was a sanctuary of Meter Isodrome, 
obviously a form of Meter Leto, who was worshipped all along Mount 
Messogis.* 

In the reign of Andronicus Palucologus, the cities of the Maeander 
valley had entirely ceased to exist, and those to the north, nearer the 
centre of the empire, were terribly wasted (ra Kara MaiaySpov kol Kapiav 
Kul Ai/Tto;(€iai/ tjSt] koX TCTc\.evTYjK(Ly ra 8k towwv Kal €TI ivSoripw 8uvm 
€ir](T$€V€if Kol ^Xia-Kovro fikv ra Kara Kava-rpov Kal UpiyvrjVj tjXlo-kovto 8’ 

Kal ra Kara MiXt/toi/, Kal MaycSwv Kal ra Trpoaxuipa . • . i$rj(f>avL^ovTO^. 

Andronicus rebuilt Tralleis, and intended that it should, under the name 
Andronicopolis or Paloeologopolis, perpetuate his glory. But no pro- 
vision was made for a water supply, and the inhabitants suffered much 
in consequence, till after a year or two the Turks under Mentesh 
captured the city. — Georg. Pachym., i. p. 468-72. 

Akharaka lay between Tralleis and Nyssa; it was the seat of a 
singularly important and interesting cultus of certain gods, named in 
the hellenising fashion of the Eoman period Plouton and Kora. Hot 
springs in the neighbourhood are mentioned by Athenseus (ii. p. 43a) 
in a passage where the reading must be amended rov ^AxapaKaKiiypLYjrrjv 
TTora/AoV. C. I. G. 3923 refers to the worship at Akharaka, and is wrongly 
referred by MM. Wadding ton (Le Bas, 1663c) and Perrot (Kev. Arch., 
1876, p. 283) to Mastaura. I have distinguished between tho inscrip- 
tions of Nyssa and Mastaura in Bulletin de Correspon dance Hellenique, 
1883, p. 270. 

Nyssa, with its tribes Sebaste Athenais, Octavia Apollonis, Germanis 
Seleukis, Antiochis (less certain), and Kaisarios, is recorded to have been 
a foundation of the Seleucidse, and the names point to this period.^ A 
prominent citizen of the second century is in inscriptions sometimes 
called Alkibiades and sometimes Alkipales ; the variants are certain and 
strange.^ 

28. Brioula is often said to have been situated at the modern Yourla ; 
but the sole evidence is the resemblance of name, and the order of 
Hierocles is confirmed by Strabo, who expressly gives it in the Maeander 
valley east of Mastaura, and by Pliny who gives it in the conventus of 
Ephesos (v. 111). HAIOC and MHTHP . @EON occur on its coins. 

Vourla is mentioned by Ducas (p. 175), ra Bpi;cXa§ Kal at ’Epv^pat 

* Strab.,p. 440, cp. ASP, Aii. 

t Bull. Corr.'Hell., 1883, p. 270. 

t Bull. Corn Hell., l.c.; O.I.E., 2747-8; Le Bas, 1652 f.; Sterrett, Epigraphical 
Journey, 3. 

§ Pronounced Vryela. 
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KXa^ofj.€vaL T€ : in this form it certainly resembles very closely tbe 
ancient Erioula, and the latter name perhaps occurred twice. Vourla 
is near the ancient Klazomenai, on the opposite side of the peninsula 
from Brythrai. 

29. Dios Hieron is placed by Kiepert on the coast between Notion 
and Lebedos.* This is impossible, for it violates the order of Hierocles, 
and, moreover, the river Kaystros is named on its coins. It is sometimes 
called Christopolis in Byzantine lists ; the name was changed to avoid 
speaking of Jupiter, as Aphrodisias was changed to Stauropolis. It can 
hardly have been farther away from the coast than Kos Bunar, and the 
ancient remains in that neighbourhood point to some early city.t The 
lists of the Delian confederacy have the name Aioo-ipiTai; coins have 
AIOSIEPEITDN. 

30. The Kilbian, Kelbian, or Kerbian plain was the upper part of 
the Kaystros valley, with the cities of Kolose and Nikaia. Coins of the 
Kilbianoi are numerous ; they are of three classes, Kilbianoi of Nikaia, 
Kilbianoi of Kea or Keaia, and Upper Kilbianoi. The third class 
perhaps corresponds to the city of Koloe.J: The second is represented by 
one coin only, and is rather doubtful; the reading is KEAITON or 
KEAITDN. 

The Kilbian jdain was in the Thrakesian Theme.§ A path from it 
over Tmolos to Sardis is mentioned by Theophanes (p. 417) ; Di Boor, in 
his index, understands that this passage refers to a city Kelbianon, 
but the word which is understood is ttcSiW. 

31. Teira perhaps moans ** the town,” as in Thya-teira, the town of 
Thy a, compare Thyessos and Thyassos.H 

After the name Arcadiopolis was disused, it is frequently mentioned 
in the later writers, as ©tpea and ©vpaia, Diicas, pp. 97, 175, 196. 
Georgius Pachymeres mentions (ii. 588) that Sasan removed many of 
the inhabitants of Ephesos to Thyraia, after pillaging the church of St. 
John, in 1308. 

The river Kaystros is now called the Little Mseander. This name 
may perhaps be traced in use as early as Anna Comnena. The entire 
coast from Smyrna to Attaleia was exposed to the ravages of the Turks. 
Alexius sent Philokales with an army. He rebuilt Adramyttion, which 
had been entirely destroyed. He learned on enquiry that the Turks 

* His authority is Stephanus, ir6\is jucTafu AejSeSou kuI KoXotpuvos. The other 
evidence proves that this is an error. 

t On these remains see Weber in Mous. Smym. IV. 

X The name Kolose has hitherto been accepted on the evidence of an inscription 
(Smyrn. Mous. No. 0» the most recent copy reads KoKorivwvy Mitth. Ath. 1889, 
p. 98; and the form Kolose must for the present be discarded. The Byzantine 
authorities have Koloe or Kaloe. 

§ Cinnam. p. 39 ; cp. Anna Comnena, ii. 252, 268. 

II This suggestion, which has been in my mind for years, can now be quoted from 
M. S. Reinachs paper to the French Institute, which will soon be published. The first 
statement, and therefore the discovery, must bo credited to him. 
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were in force at Lampe, and sent a detachment against them, which 
defeated them, and behaved with horrible cruelty. The detachment 
returned to Philokales, who stationed himself at Philadelpheia. Hassan, 
governor of Cappadocia, now came against him with a large army, 
passed beside Philadelpheia, and taking no notice of Philokales, whom 
he considered too weak to be dangerous, he divided his army into 
three parts; one was sent into the Kilbian plain, one to Nymphaion and 
Smyrna, and one to Pergamos and Khliara. Philokales then defeated 
the first two divisions singly, but the third escaped him by a hasty 
retreat. Anna mentions that the fugitives of the second division were 
overwhelmed in the Mseander (worafio^ Sc ovtos ttc/oI ^pvylavy crKoXtwraro? 
Trora/Awv airdvruiv). The passage is unintelligible except on the supposi- 
tion that this statement refers to the fugitives of the first division, and 
has been through Anna’s error referred to the second division. The 
river would in that case be the Little Ma3ander, now the Cutchuk 
Menderez, the Oayster. 

33. Smyrna. It is customary to identify the famous river Meles with 
the stream that flows under Caravan Bridge on the eastern skirts of the 
modem Smyrna. A study of the references shows that this is a mistaken 
view. This stream rises in the plain of Kolophon, near Sevdi Keui, 
and is little more than a torrent, dry during the greater part of the 
year, but swollen in the rainy season. It may be granted that it was 
most probably richer in water in ancient times, owing to greater abun- 
dance of trees and rain ; but there can be little doubt that the whole of 
its water must have been diverted above Smyrna to supply the city. 
On the other hand, the Meles is described in great detail by Aristides, 
Philostratus, and Himerius.* It flowed with an equal volume of water 
in winter and summer, quiet and gentle, and never swollen. It has not 
a long course, but rises close to where it flows into the sea after a curved 
course. It rises in a grove of the Muses beside Smyrna. Aristides 
bathed in it and found its waters warm and pleasant in the depth of 
winter. Such points, and many others that I might quote, prove that it is 
the stream rising in the springs now called “ Diana’s Bath,” whose waters 
never vary, and have their temperature the same in winter as in summer. 

34. Between Klazomenai and Smyrna there were hot springs. 
Philostratos calls them the springs of Agamemnon ; they were 40 stadia 
from Smyrna. t Aristides mentions them as one of his resorts during 
his illness. 

• Ty McArjTi vriyas ob trSppw r5>v infioKoov. Philostr., Iraag. 8. 4k€i 

SOep Apxfraif id. ib. Stx fiij Xdfipovs rhs irriyds id. ib. ri oZv at 

Moutrax ScDpo ; rl iirl reus irrjyaTs rod McAip’oy (then ho explains the natural connec- 
tion of the Muses with Ionia and with the Meles), id. ib. rh vffios rrjs ^^ivpvn^ iv ^ 6 
M^a»7s. Philostr., Vit. Apoll., vii., § 8, 

■ f Strab. p. 615, cp. miyal Oep/aal iv ^tx kuI vvp *Ayaix€fivopfiov5 Ka\ov<riv ox 

'Xfxbpvav oiKovPTfS’ dTrdxovori oTjuai rtrrapdKOvra crdBia rov itcTtoy, Kal dv^‘trr6 iroro 
abrots alxM-dAuTa Kpdvri Mboria, Philostr,, Heroic, ii., p. 160. 
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35. Villages in the valley of Smyrna, or in the neighhourhood, are 

(1) Karina ; a woman ex vico Carina in prison at Smyrna, v, Acta Pionii 
in Act. Sanot., Feb. 1, p. 44. It seems impossible to understand here the 
town on the Mysian coast, north of Atameus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
7, 42, and Pliny, H. N., 6, 30. 

(2) Phlebia (perhaps Flavia) may be the baths of Agamemnon. The 

Emperor Theodore Lascaris II. left Nymphaion in the spring, and after 
passing some days iv rots went to Klyzomene (i.e. Klazomenai) ; 

at this place the Emperors were accustomed to pass a good part of the 
spring after leaving Nymphaion, as the place offered a fine open grass- 
covered plain, watered with abundant sources (KardppvTos Sc Tvyx<^v€L Kal 
v8a(ny)t and with numerous villages and cities close at hand.**^ 

(3) Periklystra is now called Bunar Bashi ; it was a summer resi- 
dence of John Vatatzes, and Nymphaion was his winter residence. 
When he was sick at Nymphaion he went to Smyrna to pray to the 
Christ of Smyrna. The prayers which he addressed to the deity of 
Smyrna brought him no relief. He stayed at Periklystra in a tent.f 

(4) Zeleia and (5) Sykai are mentioned in an inscription published 
in Le Bas-Waddington, 1634. 

36 . Magnesia became, in later Byzantine time, one of the greatest 
cities of Western Anatolia. In early Christian time it boasted a martyr 
CharalampiuB, whose story, laid in the time of Severus, is devoid of local 
colour and historical verisimilitude (Act. Sanct., Feb. 10). Its Turkish 
coins, with the legend “ moneta que fit in Manglasia,” are known. 

37. AiGAi.f The territory of ’Aigai must have been very wide. It 
extended from Myrina and Kyme on the west to Apollonis and Magnesia 
on the east ; it was bounded on the north by the territory of Pergamos, 
and on the south by that of Temnos. In the ‘Bulletin de Correspon- 
dance Hell^nique,* 1887, MM. Lechat and Radet have been led into error 
through not distinguishing between the town and the territory. They 
have discovered a sepulchral inscription at a village Mafullar Keui, on 
the eastern frontier of Aigai and Apollonis, which mentions that copies 
are deposited in the archives of Aigai (as the city of which the deceased 
ranked as citizens, though they lived in a village) and of Pergamos (as 
the seat of the oonventus). On the evidence of this text they seek to 
move Aigai from Nemrud Kalesi, and to fix it at a village Sari Tcham, 
some distance to the east of Mafullar. They lay stress on the vague 
statements of Strabo that Magnesia was not distant (ovk aTTioOey) from 
Temnos and Aigai, and of Suidas that Aigai was near Magnesia and 
Smyrna ; but they place no value on the more numerous authorities 


* Georg. Acropol., p. 187. 

t Acropol., p. 91, cp. 110, 5ir«y ry iKfTcr€ vpotrKvviiffp Xpiffrcp and r6iros iffriy 
obros irow tijs 'Xfibpvijs bik *rh woXXoiy roly dSatn TtpiKkb^fordai oSt«. fcm Koravojua- 
^6ji€vo$. 

t Aigaiai is the most correct form. 
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who expressly connect Aigai with the Aeolic cities of the coast, and 
they do not even quote the most valuable testimony about Aigai, viz. 
the statement of Galen * * * § that Aigai bordered on Myrina and Perperine 
on Pergamos. I lay no stress, after this testimony, on Stephanus {Alyal 
eV Mvppcvr}), nor on Wesseling’s excellent and certain emendation of 
Suidas, rrXr)<TLOv Mayvrjma^ koI Mvptvi;?. The light*heartedness with 
which recent writers discuss the topography of Asia Minor is rapidly 
becoming one of the greatest evils that research in Asia Minor has 
to contend with, f Every one thinks that he can take a few re- 
ferences from his predecessor and contradict him, and in so doing 
frequently wastes pages of his useless dissertation and pages of the 
necessary confutation. While the proof that Aigai was situated at 
Nemrud Kalesi is not yet quite complete, the proof that it is either 
there or in that neighbourhood is complete. 

38. Perperine is fixed on the coast on the borders of Pergamos, by 
the passage of Galen quoted under Aigai, and other references. 
Schuchhardt has specified the exact situation at Bergas, It is gene- 
rally called Theodosiopolis in the ecclesiastical lists. A very large 
number of places were named after Theodosius during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and many others bear the names of members of his family. | 

39. Khliara. Its approximate situation is shown by a wonderful 
march of the Turkish chief Tchineit. Leaving Lopadion in the first 
watch of the night with a few followers, Tchineit rode all night over 
hill and plain, till in the morning ho reached the Lydian frontier 
about Khliara and Thyateira (er rots piipccn rots rrpos ra XAtcpa Kal 
^vareipa) ; at the third hour he crossed the Hermos, and reached 
Smyrna about nightfall. § In this hurried ride he certainly took the 
shortest road, and at the point where he entered Lydia Khliara and 
Thyateira were the nearest cities. The account is obviously exaggerated, 
for the distance from Lopadion to the Hermos could not be traversed 
between evening and next day at the third hour. The distance between 
the Hermos and Smyrna is about ten hours of the modern reckoning, 
and to this Tchineit requires the time between the third hour and 
sunset, about nine hours. The distance from Lopadion to the Hermos 
must be quite forty hours. Still the route is trustworthy, though the 
time is not correct, unless we suppose that a whole day is to be added. 
We may feel confident that his route was either by Balikesri, Soma, 
and Kirk Agatch, or by Boghaditch and Gelembe ; but in either case 

* TTcpl evxvpiaSf p. 358, ed. Basil : I quote from Wesseling. 

t S. Reinach and Schuchhardt have already taken the correct side against 
MM. Lechat and Radet (see Addenda). 

X One of these, which does not occur in any list, is Arcadiopolis of Caria ; Bh 

Koi kr4pav 7r6\iv iv’ 6v6fi«ri rod viov avrovy rh irplv BepyovAiov Atyo/aeVT/, Gedren. i. 568. 
In Hierocles Bargylia seems to be concealed under either Marcianopolis or Anastasiopolia 
The Notitiae give it under its original name. 

§ Ducad, p. 174. 
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the expression “ Khliara and Thyatira ” suggests that Kirk Agatoh is 
Khliara, for Ak Hisar and Kirk Agatch form a natural pair to define 
the frontier. 

Another passage fixes Khliara still more certainly. In a.d. 1306 
Koger marched up the Kaikos valley to Germe, and thence by Khliara 
to Philadelpheia.* There is no doubt he went by the direct road, as 
Philadelpheia was in extreme danger; his road would then lead through 
Kirk Agatoh and Ak Hisar, i.e. Khliara and Thyateira. 

The situation of Khliara beside Nakrasa might suggest rather that it 
belonged to Lydia, but there was much uncertainty about the dependence 
of the cities in this neighbourhood. Ducas (p. 174) mentions that it 
was on the Lydian frontier. A town still further east, Kalanta or 
Kalanda, is assigned to Asia in Concil. Trull., a.d. C92,t while Hierocles 
gives it to Hellespontus as Skelenta (i. e. cts KaXavra), and the Notitia3 
include it under one bishop with Stratonicea in Lydia. It is probably 
the modem Seledik. 

40. Assos takes its modern name Behram from a Byzantine officer 
Machram, whoso history is told by George Pachymeres, ii. p. 438. 
Ducas mentions Maxpa/iiov as the name of Assos (p. 332). 

41. Gargara, a few miles east of Assos, has been discussed in an 
admirable paper by Mr. J. T. Clarke (Amer. Journ. Arch., 1888). 

42. The conventus of Ephesos includes — 


♦Metropolis. J 
Notion. 

Kolophon. 

♦Dios Hieron. 

♦Hypaipa. 

♦Kaystriani (with their cities). 
♦Kilbiani (with their cities). 
Teira. 


Magnesia ad Maeandrum. 
Tralleis (♦Caesarienses). 
Nyssa. 

♦Mastaura. 

♦Biioula. 

♦[Mysomacedones]. 

Neapolis. 

Priene. 


The name Mysomacedones is certainly false, for no city on the north 
side of Mount Tmolos is included in the conventus of Ephesos ; the 
true reading is doubtless some city of the Kaystr{js valley or of the 
Maeander valley, where there was a Macedonian colony. 

43. Smyrna was the seat of a conventus ; Pliny mentions that most 
of the cities of Aeolis belonged to it, and also Magnesia and the Ilyrcani. 
We may attempt to complete the list — 


* K&vTfvOtv XKtapu dt€\0^y Kal r&Wa tV ^“>^1 ^(nr€vS€U i<rx<^'rus 

KivSvvet^ovo'ay, Aulax is the only other place named before he reached Philadelpheia, 
and its exact distance is not given, Georg. Pach., ii., 426 ff. Anna, ii., pp. 252, 265, 
230. Nicetas Chon., p. 194, puts Khliara in Asia. 

t Unless Le Quien is right in altering Ka\ayruy to Ko\o7)ywy. 
t Names mentioned by Pliny in his list of the conventus are asterised. On the 
interpretation of Cmsarienses as 'tolleis, see under Lydia. 
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Leuke. 

Fhokaia. 

Kyme. 

Myrina Sebastopolis (?). 
Larissa. 

Neonteicbos. 

Temnos. 


Magnetos a Sipylo. 
Macedones Hyrcani. 
Klazomenai. 
Erytbrai. 

Lebedos. 

Tecs. 

Nympbaion. 


It is possible that Kolopbon sbonld be added to tbe list, but not Aigai. 
Tbis list shows that tbe country from about Myrina to Teos and inland 
all round tbe skirts of Sipylos was attached to Smyrna. No city that 
belongs to another conventus can be placed within these limits, hence, 
for example, M. Fontrier and M. Foucart * err in restoring an inscription 
with tbe name of tbe Mostenoi and placing that people on the south 
side of the Hermos about Hadjilar. 

44. Tbe conventus of Pergaraos includes (names mentioned by Pliny 
are asterised) : 


Elaia. 

Aigai. 

^Mosteni (Mossyni in Pliny). 
*Mygdones. 

*Bregmeni. 

*Hierocomet 80 . 

*Apollonis. 

*Tbyatira. 

Akrasos. 


^Perpereni. 

*Tiareni. 

*IIierolopbienses [Hierocfosaricnscs ?]. 
’'"Hermokapelia. 

*Attaleia. 

^Ateenscs (Pateenses, Panteonses). 
Pitana. 

Nakrasa. 

Stratonikaia-IIadiianopolis. 


Tiareni, Mygdones, and Bregmeni are false names. Ateenses are 
tbe people of Alaia, which should be placed where Kiepei t erroneously 
has Attaleia.t Hierokometai are the inhabitants of some village beside 
an important temple called Hiera Kome, a common title. 

45. The conventus of Adramyttion includes : 


*Apollonia ad Rhyndacum. 
*Erezii (read Argizii). 
^Miletopolis. 

*Poemaneni. 

^Cilices Mandacadeni. 
^'^Abretteni. 


^Macedones Asculacas. 
*Polichn8Bi. 

^Pionitte. 

^Plellespontii. 

Cyzicos. 


Cyzicos was according to Marquardt a conventus for the district 
along the Hellespont and the Troad ; it is so important a city that we 
can hardly suppose it was dependent on the unimportant Adramyttion. 
But Pliny takes no notice of it, and gives the Hellespontii under 
Adramyttion. Miletopolis and Poimanenon would naturally be expected 
♦ Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 90 ff. 

I I think this is hotter than to take the variant Pateenses an<l correct it to 
Pitanenses. 

K 
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to be under tbe conventus of Cyzicps if there was one ; but Pliny places 
them under Adramyttion. MarquardPs quotation from Aristides may 
prove either that the conventus of Adramyttion was subdivided after 
Pliny’s time, or that the meetings of this conventus were sometimes 
held at Cyzicos. Similarly, Kibyra, which was originally far more 
important than Laodiceia, was in the same conventus with it, and the 
courts were usually held at Laodiceia. 

46. The conventus of Sardis includes the following (names mentioned 
by Pliny being asterised) : 


^Philadolpheia. 
’'"Tripolis-Antoniopolis. 
’^^Apollonos Hieron. 
**^MeBotimolos. 

Tmoleitai- 

Blaundos. 

Sala. 

Tralla. 

Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis. 
Grimenotliy rai-Traj anopolis. 
Ankyra. 


^Maionia. 

Satala. 

Saittai. 

Silandos. 

Bagis. 

Tabala. 

Daldis (?). 

^Kadoeni Macedoiies. 
Loreni (Gordeni?). 

Synaos. 


B. Cities and Bishoprics of Lydia. 

1. The lists of the province Lydia are a puzzle as yet unsolved. The 
remarkable discoveries of M. Fon trior, of Smyrna, supplemented by MM. 
Eadet and Lechat,* have only rendered the character and order of the 
lists more puzzling than before. 

The order of the first five bishoprics suggests a connection between 
Hierocles and the ecclesiastical lists, but the former omits Sala, Hyreanis, 
Blaundos, Daldis, and Stratonikaia, which the latter give ; and Julian- 
opolis in Hierocles perhaps is the name of Silandos of the Notitiee. The 
connection between Hierocles and the ecclesiastical lists, then, is not 
nearly so close, if it does exist, as in Asia. On the other hand, the 
numerous omissions in Hierocles cannot be explained by his having used 
a list of the cities of Lydia compiled for purposes of government. I 
long entertained the view, suggested I think somewhere by M. Wad- 
dington, that Hierocles used as his authority the government lists of 
cities in each province, but I have found myself obliged to renounce this 
view^ It is impossible to suppose that any government list would omit 
five cities, all striking coins under the empire, and all bishoprics both 
in the fifth century and in later times. I had also entertained the idea 
that Sala Daldis and Blaundos,! being on the eastern frontier, might 

* M. Fontrier’s work, published first in the Smyrna yiovffuov^ is more generally 
accessible in M. Foucart’s account, published in ‘ Bulletin cle Correspond ance Hellc- 
nique,* 1887. 

Daldis being Theodosia and Blaundos Pulcberianopolis. 



LYDIA, 


Coins. 

A.1>. 451. 

A.D. 458. 

Hieroclea, A.n. 530. 

Notlttae I., III., Vm., 
IX. 

S^otitise X., XIU. 

ConcU. Nicaen. H., 1B1. 

Sardis 

Florentius Sardium 

Aetberius Sardianorum 

1 Sardis 

Sardis 

Sardis 


Philadelpheia 


Asianus Philadelpbiae 

2 Pbiladelpbeia 

Pbiladelpbeia 

Pbiladelpbeia 


Tripolis 

Paulus Tripolis 

Joannes Tripolis 

3 Tripolis 

Tripolis 

Tripolis 

Tpnr6\fus 

Thyateira 


Diamonius Thyateranus 

4 Tbyateira 

Tbyateira 

Thyatira 

0var€lpwu 

Saittai 

Amaohius Settorum 

Heraolidianus Senus [Setenus] 

5 Saittai 

Saittai 

Saittai and Magidia 

SfTWV 

Aureliopolis 


Rnfinus Areopolis 

9 Aureliopolis 

Aureliopolis 

Aurelbpolis and Perikoma 

A{fp‘n\iovr6\€ws, TltptKSjiifiaros 

Julia Gordos 


Tbeodorus Gordi 

22 Gordos 

Gordos 

Gordos 

r6pBov 




8 Tralla 

Tralla 

Tralla 

TpdKuyj 'IrdWiji 



Anatolius Hellenorum 


Sala 

Sala 

IdKuv 

Silandos 

Alcimodes SiJandi 

.. 

7 Julianopolis 

Silandos 

Silandos 

'XiKdviov 

3Iaionia 


1 Joannes Maeoniae 

C Maionia 

Maionia 

Maionia and Opsikion 

Maiovlai 

ApoUonos Hieron 

Lucius Apollinis Fani 

; Lucius Apollinis 

13 Apollon<» Hieron 

Apollonos Hieron 

Af)ollono8 Hieron and 

Actoe 


Hyroani 

Joannes Hyrcanorum 

Joannes Heraclidis 

•• 

Hyrciini 

Hyrcani and Myron 

‘TpKavlBot 

Mosieni 

Julianus Mostenae 

Julianus Mostbenao 

20 Mostenc 

Mostene 

Mosteno and Hyrtakoine 

•• 

Akrasos 

Patricius Acrassi 

•• 

12 Akrasos 

Akrassos 

Akrasoe and Lipara 

CAKpeurov 

{Alwpiay 

Apollon is 1 

! 


Cyriacus Apolloniadis 

1 18 Apollonis 

Apollonis 

Apollonis 


Attaleia 

Dionysius Attaliao 

Dionysius Attaliao 

1 10 Attaleia | 

Attaleia 

Attaleia 

’ATToAftai 

Bagis 

( Chrysantus Balceael 
\Chry8apUiu8 Dagos / 

Leonides Beanao 

1 i 

15 Bagis 

Bagis i 

Bagis 

i 

1 

i 

i 


1 

.. 


Gaudia and Trakoula 

TpnxovXwy 

Blanndos 1 

Elias Bland! 

Onesipborus Blandi 

.. 

1 

Blaundos 

Blaundos 

.• 

Tomara 



17 5Iesotimoloe 

Mesotimolos 

Mesotymolos 


Hierocaesareia 

Cossinus Hierocaesareae 


19 Hierocaesareia 

Hierocaesareia 

Hierocaesareia 

'UpoKoucraptlas 

Daldis i 

j 

.. 

Paulus Daldi 

.. 

Daldis 

Daldis and Hyalois 

Ad\iris 

Stiatonicea 

1 

i 

Gemellus Stratoniooae 

Gemellus Stratonioiae 


Stratonicoa 

Stratonioea and Kalandos 
or Kalamos 

^irparoyitcflas {KaXdyroty 
*AffiaSt 692) 

Nakrasa 

Menecrates Kalrasson 


10 Kon^so 

Koriiseis 

Korascis 

1 KffHur^wy 

i Andreas Atalomm 

Julianus Satalao 

21 Satala 

Satala 

Satala 

! 

! 

Tabala 

Polycarpus Gabalomm 

Polyoarpus Gabalomm 

14 Tabula 

Tabala 

Tabala 


Hermokapelia | 

.. 


11 Hermokapelia 

Hermokapelia 

Hermokapelia 

*lipfMH9witKOV 

Klannoudda 1 

.. 




.. 

. . 

Thyessos j 

j 



•• 

•• 




Varieitee in Notitiae: YlU. om. Daldta and Stratonioea; XIII. om. Satala; X. has ^oi Kfpa<r<(wy: X., XIll. have order Apollonisy DaldlS| Attalia. 

Faria MS. 135d, fol 290, of tamo class as X., XIIL, has Ifrot 
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have been included by the civil lists in Phrygia Paoatiana, and there- 
fore been omitted by Hierocles from Lydia, and that Stratonikaia, which 
is near the northern frontier, actually was mentioned by Hierocles 
(following the government distribution), in Hellespontus, under the 
corruption Sto? TpdSos. But even setting aside the uncertainty of this 
identification, I have found myself forced, by closer study of the frontier 
line, to the view that all these cities were included in the province 
Lydia.* The only possible view seems to be that the list of Hierocles 
has been mutilated and dislocated, so that it has reached us both im- 
perfect and out of order. We should then be able to understand why it 
violates the geographical order so much, while in general his lists follow 
it so closely. 

2. Sardis is an old Lydian word meaning year, as Joannes Lydus 
says (p. 39). Its coins mention Zeus Lydios, and Mon Askenos, who is 
obviously the same as the common Phrygian Askaenos. 

3. Philadelpheia was certainly founded by Attains Philadelphus. 
Joannes Lydus (p. 45) says it was founded by Egyptians, but this 
statement is probably due to an erroneous connection with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. It was called a “Little Athens” on account of its 
festivals and temples. Its hot springs are mentioned,t and are still 
much used. It was a great and warlike city in the later Byzantine 
time, when it was a frontier fortress against the Turks.J: 

Its coins sometimes road ^»AABI <I>IAAAEA<I>EON, showing that for 
some time it boro the epithet Elavia or Elaviopolis in honour of the 
Flavian emperors. The coins also mention an alliance with the unknown 
people ’OpccTTcivot. 

4. Tripolis also bore the name Antoniopolis, as Pliny mentions. It 
mentions on its coins the goddess Leto, the games Letoia Pythia, and 
the river Maeander. 

5. Thyateira was originally called Pelopeia and Semiramis. It was 
peopled with a Macedonian military colony by the Seleucid kings in 
the third century. Its coins and inscriptions mention Artemis 
Boreitene and Apollo Tyrimnaios. 

These first four cities lie on the important road described under Asia, 
and it might be a mere coincidence that both Hierocles and the Notitim 
place them first ; but these lists also agree in putting Saittai fifth, which 
must be due to imitation. 

G. Saittai retains its name as Sidas (i. e. Saittas) Kale. It names 

* Even assuming that this view is correct, we sliould still have to explain why 
Sala, &c., are omitted from the Phrygian list. The only explanation would bo that 
Hierocles was there under the influence of the ecclesiastical lists, and hence omitted 
Sala, &c., in both cases. See below, § 41. 

t Joan. Lyd., pp. 75, 349, where he also speaks of the hot springs of Laodioeia and 
Hieiapolis. 

X ’Eirl ri/v ^i\d64\<pov b.<piKiTO' fieylarri 6^ aVrrf Tr6\is Kal iroXvdvdptavos «al 6v\l^€<r6ai 
Zf^vvrjfXfvovs olitiiropa^ ^xovtra Kod fxd\i<rra ro^elav d<rKoZvra$. Georg. Acropol., p. 111. 

K 2 
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the rivers Hyllos and Hermes on its coins. Near it was a fortrese 
Magidion, which became important in the later Byzantine time, and 
should be readily found (y. Georg. Acropol., p. 30), It mentions (Men) 
Aziottenos on its coins. 

7. Aukeliopolis and Perikome * have been placed in Mount Tmolos 
(see Asia). 

8. Julia Gordos is still called Gordiz. It has alliance coins with 
Kadoi. 

9. Tealleis and Sala I conjecture to be a pair of cities on the 
southern frontier of Lydia, adjoining Phrygia. The coins of Sala mark 
it as under the influence of the Laodicean coinage, and moreover 
Ptolemy places it in Phrygia, near Tripolis and Laodiceia, which he 
assigns to Lydia. I therefore place Sala at Alamsalam, 10 or 12 miles 
N.W. from Bulladan, and Tralleis (or as some lists give it, Tralla) at 
the site discovered by Hamilton oast of Gone. On the name Tralleis, 
see Asia. 

10. Sala. The omission of Sala by Hierocles is difl&cult to account 
for : perhaps it is a mere error of the scribe, due to the number of 
similar names in the list, Tralla, Attalia, Satala. We cannot look 
for it under the temporary title Julianopolis, for that name denotes 
Silandos. On coins it bears the epithet Doraitianopolis, and it mentions 
the HPnS ANTINOO:S. 

Sala is omitted by Le Quien, but the following bishops of Sala are 
recorded (1) Noumenius Helenopolis Lydiao, Cone. Ephes., 431 a.d. 
Le Quien invents a bishopric Helenopolis of Lydia ; but Helenopolis is 
only a bad rendering of ’^aXrjviav ttoXccd?. ( 2) Anatolius Sollenorum, 
A.D. 458, is attributed by Le Quien to Silandos ; but Silandi or Silanden- 
sium is a violent alteration : read Salenorum. (3) Michael Salorum is 
attributed by Le Quien to Satala. 

It is not improbable that Sala and Tralleis were included in one 
bishopric : none of the signatures are inconsistent with this hypothesis. 

11. Silandos is understood to have retained its name as Selendi. 
The identification cannot be called certain, for the name Selendi occurs 
elsewhere, as e.g. in the Hermos valley at HieirocaDsareia, and in the 
Kaikos valley, east of Kirk Agatch. Moreover, Silandos names the 
Hermos on its coins, while Selendi is on a different stream, a tributary 
of the Hermos, at a point far from the main river.f It is apparently 
disguised in Hierocles as Julianopolis. Still the territory of Selendi 
must have extended to the Phrygian frontier on the east and 

* Often written Perikope : Perikomma, as the lists of Cone. Nic. II. give it, is 
perhaps the correct form. 

t Saittai, on the Hyllos, names both Hyllos and Hermos on its coins ; but it is a 
little nearer the Hermos than Selendi is, and its territory must have extended to the 
Hermos on the south, while Tabala perhaps separates Selendi from the Hermos. Yet 
Selendi-Silandos must be pronounced a very tempting identification, like Seledik- 
Kalanda in the Kaikos valley. 
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north-east towards Kadoi, and, therefore, would touch the upper 
Hermos. 

This second group, 6 to 11, is given by Hierocles almost in the 
reverse order of the Notitise, except that Gordos is omitted and added 
at the end of the list as an afterthought. In the rest of the list no 
resemblance whatever can be detected. 

12. Maionia retains its name as Menye, as Hamilton observed. 
Opsikion is the modern Koula : the latter is quoted as the Turkish name 
by Georgius Pachymeres (ii. 435), and the former is mentioned by 
Georgius Acropolita (p. 30). Zeus Olympics is mentioned on coins of 
Maionia. 

13. It will be convenient to add a word here about the modern 

Koula. There is now at Koula an inscription erected by KoXo'qvuiv y 
KUToiKLa. The resemblance of this name Koloe to the modem Koula led 
Wagener, who first saw and published the inscription, to say that Koula 
is the modem form of Koloe. Tsakyroglos, in publishing the inscription^ 
independently, drew the same inference : he was aware * that the 

owners of the stone say they brought it from a place far away to 

the north, but the coincidence of names seemed too remarkable, and 

he disbelieved their evidence. The coincidence of names, however, 

is quite accidental ; the name Koula is a good Turkish name, which was 
used even by the Byzantine writer Pachymeres. It is the name, 
meaning “ fortress,” which they applied to the strong fortress called by 
earlier Byzantine writers Opsikion. There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the evidence of the owners of the stone, whom I have questioned 
on the subject. It was found in the district of Kara Tash, on the 
southern side of the mountains (probably part of the ancient Temnos) 
which separate Synaos (Simav) from the Katakekaumene, eight hours 
north of Koula. Kara Tash produces madder root in great abundance, 
and Koula, which is one of the chief centres of the carpet manufacture, 
formerly carried on a great trade with the district where the root was 
found. In recent time bad but cheap European dyes are used in place 
of the fine but troublesome native colours, and the people of Koula have 
little or no intercourse with Kara Tash, while the district of Kara Tash 
is ruined.f In the time when the trade in madder-root was brisk, one 
of the Koula Greeks brought back this stone with him. The name 
Koloe, therefore, belongs not to Koula but to some village in the Kara 
Tash district. Such is the evidence, and we must follow it, instead of 
turning aside into the fanciful path of etymological similarity. 

14. Apollonos Hieron struck imperial coins with the legend 
AnOAAONIEPEITQN. The only clue to its situation, besides the fact 
that it was in the conventus of Sardis, lies in its being in later 

• I conversed with him on my first visit to Koula. 

t The people of Kara Tash, in one of whoso villages I stayed a night in 1884, 
enquired of me what the reason was why their madder was no longer wanted. 
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Byzantine lists included in the same bishopric with Aetos, which, there- 
fore, may be understood to be a fortress that rose to importance in the 
Turkish wars. Now Aetos is mentioned on the march of the Germans 
under Frederick, in a.d. 1190, from Philadelpheia to Laodiceia.* It is, 
therefore, very probable that Apollonos Hieron is at the upper end of 
the plain of Philadelpheia, and Aetos a fort commanding the pass across 
the mountains to the Lykos valley. 

15. The Hyroani and Mosteni were two neighbouring peoples in the 
middle Hermos valley. The general indications are quite sufficient to 
place them between Magnesia, Sardis, and Thyateira ; but the discoveries 
of M. Fon trier of Smyrna have given additional epigraphic evidence to 
localise them along the Hermos on the east side of the Magnesian terri- 
tory. They were neighbouring peoples, if any stress can be laid on the 
phrase of Tacitus, Ann., 2, 47. This part of the Hermos valley was 
called the Hyrcanian plain, from the colonists settled there by the 
fersian kings. One of the Hyrcanian villages was called AapetovKtofirj,] and 
the plain was called sometimes the Hyrcanian plain, sometimes Kvpov 
HcSiW (Strab., pp. 627, 629). This explanation assumes that Cyrus’s 
colonists were amstatai^ according to a frequent custom of the oriental 
sovereigns. 

16. The Mosteni wore in the convontus of Pergamos, and are there- 
fore to be sought on the north side of the Hyreaui, who wore in the 
oonventus of Smyrna. There is little room for doubt about them : tho 
reference of Tacitus shows that they were neighbours of the Hyrcani, 
and they must therefore be placed between them and Apollonis, perhaps 
at Sari Tcham. They sometimes bear on coins tho title KAICAPEON 
and AYAON. The epithet Csesareia, which is thus proved to have 
belonged to the city, might perhaps suggest that the Csesareia which 
Pliny gives in the conventus of Ephesos might bo the city of the 
Mosteni. This, however, seems to be impossible, for Pliny’s Csesareia is 
more probably Tralleis, and it can hardly be allowed that any part of 
the Hermos valley belonged to the conventus of Ephesos; moreover 
Pliny distinctly includes the Mossyni in the conventus of Pergamos, 
and this name, Mossyni, when compared with that of some coins, 
MO^ISINON, seems to denote certainly the Mosteni. This evidence 
seems stronger than the restoration M[os(eni] given by M. Fontrier in 
an inscription of Tchoban Isa,| and followed by M. Foucart and Dr. 
Schuchhardt. Moreover, even admitting the restoration, it cannot bo 
reckoned a certain proof that the Mosteni were south of the Hermos. 

Schuchhardt, in his excellent paper,§ supposes that there was a 

♦ Nicet Chon., p. 539. Another Aetos in Thrace, Nic. Bry., p. 149. 

t Wrongly referred to Magnesia by M. Foucart, Bull. Corr. Hell., 1885, p. 398 ; 
1887, p. 79. 

X Tchoban lea, i.e. Shepherd Jesus, a cuiious but not uncommon Turkish name. 

§ Atheuische Mittheilungen, 1888, p. 1. 
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colony of Macedonian veterans among the Mosteni. The inference from 
Tacitus’s words indeed is not quite convincing, and there is no other 
evidence. M. Foucart speaks of “ plusieurs monnaies portant la legendo 
Moo-'n/mi' MaKcSovcDv,” but he should not on this point have accepted the 
evidence of a traveller who got a hasty glance at certain coins : no coins 
with such a legend are known. The contrast drawn by Sohuchhardt 
himself between the coins of the Mosteni and the Hyrcani suggests that 
the former had more of the native Anatolian character, while the latter 
were more Greek in character. The words of Tacitus, “ quique Mosteni 
aut Macedones Hyrcani vocantur,” (Ann. ii. 47), may very well be 
explained as “ the peoples who bear the name of Mosteni or of Macedonian 
Hyrcani.” * 

The Hyrcanian plain, then, is that through which the Ilermos flows, 
between the territory of Sardis on the east and of Magnesia on the 
west. The Hyrcani inhabited both sides of the Hermos, and the 
Mosteni adjoined them on the north-western frontier. 

Asynkritos, bishop of Hyrcani a, martyred on April 8 th, perhaps 
belonged to this city, and not to the country Hyrcania. 

17. Dareioukome, OiiMOiTA, and Tyanolla, were three villages of the 
Hyrcani on the south side of the Hermos, known only from the inscrip- 
tions discovered by M. Fontricr of Smyrna. They are referred to 
Magnesia by M. Foucart, who has republished them in the Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hell., 1885, pp. 304 flf. (cp. Bulletin, 1887, p. 70, note). But 
the evidence of locality is conclusive that they do not belong to 
Magnesia, and this is confirmed by the fact that they mention a stepha- 
nephoros : this magistracy is often found on Hyrcanian, but never on 
Magnesian coins. The only doubt that can exist is about Ormoita. The 
inscription of Ormoita is in honour of Tib. Claudius Kleitianos : now the 
family of Kleitianos seems to be Magnesian, for a strategos of that name 
is mentioned on Magnesian coins of Alexander Severus, i.e. not later 
than 235, and another, Aurelius, is mentioned as twice Strategos under 
Philip, 245-50. The older Kleitianos also probably was a Magnesian ; 
he was a man of high standing through the province, and was honoured 
by the Hyrcanian Ormoiteni for certain special services. 

18, 19. Akrasos was in the Kaikos valley, and mentions the KAIK02 
on its coins. Its precise situation is unknown, but it was probably on 
the upper part of the river, for an Acrasiote was buried at Yenije Keui, 
eight miles north-east of Thyateira (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 176). 
The two cities, Akrasos with coins AKPA^SIOTON, and Nakrasa with 
coins NAKPA^EHN or NAKPA2EIT12N, in the same valley, are confusing, 
and it is often difficult to tell which of the two is meant by the corrupt 

* The unusual form of expression is duo only to Tacitus’s love of variety in a long 
list of names. Schuchhardt, in his remarks, appears not to have remembered that 
Tacitus is giving a list of twelve cities, and that two separate cities are summed up by 
him in this clause, as is well known from other authorities who give the list. 
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forms of the ecclesiastical lists.* The following forms can be dis- 
tinguished : 


Hierocles 

*KKpaff6s. 

K'(]patr€ (read Kepatr^lcov]) 

NTotiti.'c 

’AKpaffoVf 

Kfpaff^wVf Kaipafffwv, 


*AKapa<rov. 



or AKpatraov, 



It is remarkable that one of the cities always appears in the ethnic, 
the other only in the city name : this is perhaps for the sake of distinc- 
tion, and the form in Hierocles seems to show that this peculiarity of 
the ecclesiastical lists was preserved by him.f The first syllable of 
Nakrasa always disappears without a trace. The name Akrasos occurs 
in Phrygia as a plain on the lower Tembris, Kpao-crov ireUov or Kpao-o?. 
Nakrasa is marked by an inscription at Bakir on the road Thyatira- 
Nakrasa-Germe-Pergamos, which shows that, like Thyateira and other 
cities, it received a Macedonian colony in Seleucid time. 

Lipara and Akrasos are included in one bishopric by Notitim X., 
XIII., but at Cone. Nic. II., Basil of Lipara, Constantine of Akrasos, 
and Michael of Keraseis, were all present. Lipara was therefore a 
separate city from Akrasos, and at some period they were united under 
one bishop. 

20. AroLLONis was long known to have been near Palamut, but 
M. Fontrier was the first to place the site above doubt. Strabo says it 
was 300 stadia alike from Sardis and from Pergamos, referring to a 
direct road between these two cities by Apollonis. Schuchhardt has, in 
an excellent paper, ^hown that it was probably originally named Doidya, 
that it was made a colony of Macedonian soldiers by the Seleucids about 
270-50 B.C., and refounded as Apollonis by Attalos 11. soon after 159 B.c. 

21. Apollonis is to be distinguished from Apollonia, a city of the 
Kaikos valley on the left as one goes from Pergamos to the east (Strab., 
p. 625). This Apollonia is not mentioned elsewhere. Probably it was 
a Pergamenian refoundation, and the name Apollonia J was replaced 
after a time by the original name. It lay high, probably on the hills on 
the north of the Kaikos (/xerewpots cTriKct/xcn; tottois). 

22. Masdyenoi. a people called Maa-Zvqvol are mentioned as included 
in the population of the Pergamenian kingdom without having full 
rights of citizenship. The citizenship was given to them, along with 
the Macedonians, Mysians, &c., after the death of Attains III.§ They |1 

* I do not mean that these forms aro mere con'uptions of scribes. In a great many 
cases they are real indications of popular pronunciations, though gross clerical errors also 
exist among them. 

t Compare :iara\f<t)p in the list of Lydian cities, gen. of the ethnic from SdraAa. 

t Apollonia is a Pergamenian city name in Pisidia. 

§ Inscription (inv. 295) published by Frankeliii Jahrb. derkgl. Preuss. Kunstsamml., 
ix. (1887), p. 84. I take the reference from Schuchhardt, Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 14 

II See Addenda. 
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are probably Papblagonian mercenaries. Tbe name Masdya may be 
with Doidya ; compare Mastaura, Mastusia (a hill near Smyrna). 

23, 24. Trakoula and Gandeia. The later Notitiae mention a 
bishopric of two towns, Gandeia or Gaudeia and Trakoula. A bishop 
of Trakoula was present at Cone. Nicaen. II. in 787. No other reference 
to these places is known to me. Trakoula seems to have retained its 
name as I’rakhala, a village and mountain near Soma. Soma is near the 
site of Germe, a small town which probably struck no coins,* and is 
never mentioned in the ecclesiastical lists. Apparently it was sub- 
ordinate to Trakoula in later Byzantine time, and Gandeia or Gaudeia 
was somewhere near. Germe, however, seems to bo mentioned under 
the name Karme by Anna Comnena (see Bithynia). 

25. Attaleia was originally named Agrooira or Alloeira (v. Steph.) 
It was refounded by one of the Pergamcnian Attali. The site, first 
approximately determined by M. Radet, has been more accurately 
specified by Dr. Schuchhardt at Seljikli near Gordiik Kalesi, a few miles 
north of Thyateira (Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 13). 

26. Blaundos mentions the river Hippourios on its coins. The site 
at Suleimanli was proved by Hamilton. The people are called 
Mlaundeis on early coins, and Phlaudeis in some of the Notitiao. There 
can be no doubt that the name is really the same as that of the Mysian 
BladoSjf and the Pisidian Amblada or Amlada. The native form, involv- 
ing the syllable Mlad- or Blad-, was adapted to Greek pronunciation by 
various devices, giving such forms as Amilanda, Ampelada, Amplada, 
Amlada, Amblada, Blandos, Blaudos, Blados, Blaundos, Phlaudos. 

27. Klannoudda is known only from some very rare coins of the 
second or first century before Christ, and from the Peutinger Table, 
which places it 35 miles from Philadelphia on the road to Akmonia. 
There is every probability that we should read 40, and that the site was 
beside Ine, where there are several inscriptions. The reason why the 
name does not appear in Byzantine lists is either that the place took a 
new name, or that it was included under another bishopric ; the former 
alternative seems impossible, and the probability is that the town passed 
under the influence of the neighbouring Blaundos, and hence lost the 
right to strike coins under the empire. 

28. Mesotimolos, has usually been wrongly identified with Tmolos, 
the identification being aided by the fact that the Byzantine lists 
apparently omit the latter, concealing it under the name Aureliopolis. 
A clue to the position of Mesotimolos is given by several Notitia3,J 
which give it as included in the same bishopric with Blaundos, though 

* The coins TEPMHNXIN all perhaps belong to the city near the lake of Apollonia. 

t This Mysian Blados, however, is perhaps an error, and Blados is really the Lydian 
Blaundos, see below, § 41. 

X No confidence can be placed in such hellenisod names; this name seems more 
plausible, but has no more real character, than Thyateira for evydrcipa, because 
Seleucus heard there of his daughter s death (Steph.). 
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most omit ^ot, and turn a single bishopric into two. The corruption, 
cTTWTKOTros noAv;)(aAai/8ov AvStas, at Cone. Seleuc., 359 a.d., 
perhaps hides the double name. A situation on the east Lydian 
frontier near Takmak is probable, lo suit the connection with Blaundos. 

The name Meaorifxoiko^j which is possibly the correct form, has been 
probably hellenised in order to suggest a meaning. The name of mount 
Tmolos occurs also as Timolos (Ovid, ‘Met.*, 6, 13), and Mesotimolos was 
understood as “ in the middle of mount Tmolos.”* But the connection 
with Blaundos is fatal to this view. Probably the correct name is 
Mysotimolos, distinguishing it from the western city Tmolos, as the 
Mysian Timolos. It is possible that the original name was Tomaros, 
and that it struck rare coins with the legend TOMAPHNON, one of 
which names a river Kissos. Tomaros may have been changed to 
Tumolos or Timolos, or perhaps Tomaros and Timolos are equivalent 
forms : when the name was pronounced Timolos, the desire for distinc- 
tion produced the name Mvo-oti/lwoXos. 

The name Tomaros may be compared with that of the mountain 
beside Dodona, which has the forms Tmaros, Tomaros, and Tomouros. 

Mesotimolos then is ]3robably the name of the city whose ruins lie 
near the road from Takmak to Ushak, about four hours from the former 
on the north side of the road ; and the river beside them is the Kissos. 
Tmolites ille vicanus (Cicero, pro Flacco, § 3) was a native of Tmolos, 
not of Mesotimolos ; Eckhel wrongly quotes it as Timolites. 

29. Hieroc.esareia has been placed by M. Fontrior beside the villages 
Beiova and Sasova, about seven or eight miles S.E. of Thyateira. The 
cultus of Artemis Porsioa, mentioned on coins, was said to have been 
founded here by Cyrus. The same goddess was worshipped at Hypaipa. 
Pausanias (V. 27) mentions some curious details about the Magian priest 
of the goddess, her spontaneously flaming altar, and the religious invoca- 
tions in a strange language (cp. Tac., Ann. iii., 72). 

Le Quien most unjustifiably alters Rufinus Areopolis, a.d. 458, to 
Cossinius Hierocaesareae. Rufinus was bishop of Aureliopolis. 

30. Thyessos struck a few coins, and is mentioned by Ste[)hanus as a 
city of Lydia. It may perhaps be the older name of Hierocaesareia, as 
the coins seem to be of an early date. The name HierocaBsareia cannot 
be older than Augustus, and cannot be proved before the earthquake of 
A.D. 21. The oldest coins of HierocaBsareia are of Nero. 

31. Daldis: nothing is known as to the situation of this city. I 
formerly thought that it might lie east of Julia Gordos on the Phrygian 
frontier, and be included by Hierocles in Phrygia, under the name of 
Theodosia,t but I was obliged to dismiss the latter supposition, for 
Theodosia is mentioned in Phrygia at the council of Constant. 448, J 

* See last note, p. 125. 

t At the same time I fancied that Blaundos was by Hierocles given to Phrygia 
under the name Pulcherianopolis ; this idea also I have reluctantly given up. 

X Also Thomas Theodosiopolis Phrygiae Pacatianae in 451 (Labbe, p. 333). 
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while Paul bishop of Daldis signed the Epistola ad Leonem Imperatorem 
from the province of Lydia, in 458. It is, however, possible that this 
situation is correct, for it is favoured by Ptolemy, who puts Kadoi, 
Saittai, and Dadaleis in a group on the east of Lydia. Dadaleis is a 
corrupt name, and the easiest correction is Daldis, which then might be 
placed about Demirdji Keni. The correction, however, is uncertain, for 
^aSoActs or ^araActs is perhaps the correct reading (see Satala). 

82. Stbatonicea-Hadrianopolis mentions the Kaikos on its coins. It 
has been fixed near Seledik by M. Radet. All the ecclesiastical lists, 
including Cone. Chalced. 451, and Epistola ad Leon. Imp. 458, place it 
in Lydia. The later Notitioe unite it in the same bishopric with 
Kalanda or Kalamos. The position of Kalanda and of Stratonicea, when 
compared with Akrasos and Attaleia, certainly suggests that they were 
in Lydia, which probably included the whole upper Kaikos valley, and 
not in Hellespontus ; so that the identifications of Htos TpdSo? in Helles- 
pontus as a corrupticn of cts ^TpaTov\tKat,av\^ and of S^cAcvra, in Helles- 
pontus, as cts KdAavSa, if correct, cannot be taken as proof that these 
cities were ever reckoned part of Hellespontus, but must be considered 
as the result of a serious dislocation of the text (see § 41). 

33. Kalamos. This form of the name is more usual, though the 
Kalanda of some MSS. of the Notitiee is probably a real variety, not a 
clerical error ; the latter form is perhaps retained in the modern Seledik. 
The references of Georgius Acropolita are quite explicit. He speaks on 
pp. 30 and 194 from the point of view of one looking along a road from 
the Kaystros and Hermos valley towards Constantinople. Kalamos is on 
the road south of Akhyraous, and is the northern limit of the Theme 
Neokastron, which belonged to Theodore Lascaris, while Akhyraous and 
the Kiminian mountains belonged to the Latin emperor. The operations 
of the Greek emperors were conducted chiefly along the road by 
Akhyraous towards Poimanenon and towards Miletopolis. Kalamos is 
mentioned on the march of Frederick in the year 1190 under the form 
Kalomon ; Muralt wrongly identifies it with Sardis. 

March 22-28. Frederick crosses the Hellespont at Gallipoli. 

April 2. After three days’ diflScult road and one day along a grassy 
valley, the Crusaders cross the river Diga f (probably 
the Granikos). 

April 3. Cross river Anelonica (Angelokomitos, Anna II. 280) 
with difficulty. 

April 7. Reach the great paved road, Constantinople to Tragonium 
and Iconium (at a point between Miletopolis and 
Akhyraous) ; desert country in front. 

April 9. Enter the valley of Ascaratana, i.e. Akhyraous. 

♦ Bull. Corr, Hell., 1887, p. 108. 

t Muralt takes this for the Hermos. After completing the statement in the text, I 
observe on Kiepert’s map that Frederick took the same road as Alexander the Great. 
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April 14. Kalomon,* this castle is found deserted ; advance to 
Thyateira. 

April 21. Philadelpheia : two days spent here ; battle with the 

Greeks. Aetos : this point is omitted by Muralt (Nic. 
Chon., 639). Tripolis the Less: Hierapolis: battle 
with the Greeks. 

April 27. Laodiceia : hospitable reception by the Greeks. 

May 1. Through loca desertissima, past lacus salinarum (Anava), 
reach place ubi fluvius Mandra (Maeander?) oritur.l 
Battle. 

May 2. Sozopolis. 

May 3. Ginglarion (Chateau Oingulaire). Traverse the pass 

where Manuel had been defeated. 

May 9. Beside civitas Sirma. 

May 18-26. Iconium. 

May 30. Laranda. For the details see Lycaonia. 

June 10. Seleuceia of Isauria ; Frederick is drowned. 

June 14. Curca. 

June 21. Antioch. , 

Kalanta is mentioned in 692 as a bishopric of Asia, not of Lydia : 
this is perhaps a mere error. 

34. Neokastron. The Theme Neokastron is clearly identical with 
the Hormos and the upper Kaikos valleys, as is shown by the enumera- 
tion of the Greek possessions under Theodore Lascaris, Neokastron, 
Kelbianon (the Kaystroa valley), Khliara and Tergamos (the lower 
Kaikos valley), and the fortresses lying to the side Magidion and Opsikion 
(Saittai and Koula).^ Neokastron begins from (i.e. has its northern 
frontier at) Kalamos. Pachymeres (II. 210, 220) confirms this situation. 
The origin of the name is mentioned by Nicetas Choniata (p. 194-5) : 
the fortresses restored by Manuel Comnenus in the twelfth century, 
viz., Khliara, Pergamos, and Adramyttion, were styled as a group 
Neokastra. Another Neokastron, which is mentioned by late writers, is 
identical with Yeni Kale at the mouth of the Hellespont.§ 

* So Muralt ; Tagonon calls it Caloniora. 

t Muralt, following Nicetas, makes the Crusaders reach Philomolion on May 1. 
Obviously either Philomelion or Sozopolis is an error. It seems somewhat im- 
probable that Frederick would march by Philomelion, and it is impossible that after 
his delay and battle at Philadelpheia and his battle at Hierapolis, he could reach 
Philomelion on May 1. Moreover, Muralt quotes on April 29, “ ubi fluvius Mandra 
oritur,** which obviously refers to the sources of the Mmander. Philomelion may be a 
false rendering of some place between Apameia-Celacnce and Apollonia-Sozopolis, on the 
direct road to Iconium. I have not access to all the authorities, and must reserve 
opinion. 

X Tck vXaylojs iyKflfiepa Mayl^id re koX *Otl/Uia : the enumeration is made from the 
point of view of one looking to Constantinople, and the two fortresses then lie off to the 
side (Georg. Acropol., pp. 30, 195, cp. 14). 

^ i § Its position is clearly defined in 'lepaxos Xpopi/aip, Sathas, Bibl. Gr. Med. Aev., i. 
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35. Meteoron is unknown to me except in the passage of Georgius 
Acropolita just quoted (p. 194) ; it must have been in the Hermos valley, 
and may possibly be the purely Byzantine fortress Gurduk Kalesi, a few 
miles north of Thyateira, near the site of Attaleia. 

36. Satala still retains its name as Sandal, about an hour to the 
north-west of Koula, near the Hermos. The only passage which gives 
any clue to its situation is in “ Acta Sanctorum,** May 27, p. 683. Thera- 
pon, after having been tortured in the neighbourhood of Ankyra and 
Synaos, where there was a river Asteles, was conducted to the Thrake- 
sian Theme along the course of the Hermos. He passed through the 
bishopric of Satala, where he was put to death. It is not easy to be sure 
of the exact sense, for the writer of the abridgment, which is published, 
did not understand it very well ; but apparently Satala was near the 
Hermos on the road from Synaos to the Thrakesian Theme, which is 
true of Sandal.*^ 

The form ^araXcW in Hierocles is obviously derived from a list of 
bishops. 

The chief sanctuary of the Katakekaumone was situated at Satala ; 
it was dedicated to a goddess and a god, in whom we may recognise the 
usual Anatolian pair of crwPwfxoi 6 €ql, the Mother and the Son. The 
goddess is generally called Artemis-Anaeitis, the former being the 
Greek name that seemed to suit best her character, the latter being a 
Persian term derived perhaps from the colonists settled in the Hermos 
valley by Cyrus ; but besides these, the name Leto is also applied to 
her, and is perhaps a more genuinely native name. The god is called 
by many names, Men or Sabazios, with a variety of additional epithets, 
of which Aziottenos or Axiottenos is perhaps the most remarkable and 
widespread, as it occurs on coins of Saittai and on an inscription of 
Bagis, as well as at Satala. 

It is remarkable that Satala, the religious centre of the Katakekau- 
mene, struck no coins ; it probably continued to be a mere village 
attached to the temple, and was not the seat of a real municipal organi- 
sation. It is possible that Satala is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
form AaSoXci?, corrupted from j but probably the correction 

AoASets is to be preferred. 

37. Tabala still retains its name as Davala, on the north bank of 
the Hermos, which is mentioned on its coins. 

38. Bagis has been placed by KeppeFs inscriptions near Sirghe on 
the Hermos. It takes the epithet Csesareia on coins. The site of the 

p. 555-70. It was built by Mehemet toaffoid an alternative crossing of the Hellespont to 
that of Eallioupolis, and at the western end. It is now called Yeni Kale, or Neokastro, 
and occupies the place of the ancient Sigoion. Besides this, Alexiopolis or Keokastron 
was a fort beside Philippopolis, built by Alexius Comnenus. 

* Act. Sanct., May 27, vol. vi. p. 080. Satala, Maionia, and Opsikion (Koula), 
wt re in the Opsikian Theme. 

t I find Daedalorum for Satalorum in Cone. Chalced. 
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city is said to be on the north bank, but Sirgbe is on the south side of 
the river. It mentions the Hermos on its coins.* 

39. Decapolis was a term sometimes applied to the Katakekaumene.f 
We have therefore to look for ten cities in it. The following six are 
certain ; Satala, Maionia, Tabala, Bagis, Silandos, Saittai. Of the 
remainder three are probably Daldis, Philadelpheia, and Apollonos 
Hieron ; and if Mesotimolos has been rightly placed, it would fall within 
the natural bounds of the Katakekaumene and make the tenth. Gordos 
also might suggest itself. 

40. Hermokapeleia was in the conventus of Pergamos. The name 
might suggest a situation on the Hermos, but it is probable that a city 
on the Hermos would belong to the conventus of Sardis. Perhaps it is 
to be placed at Mermere, where there are considerable remains, to which 
M. Fontrier wrongly gave the name Attaleia. 

The tale related by Nicolas of Damascus about Thyossos (Dindorf, 

* Hist. Gr. Min.’ I., p. 30) may be a legend to explain the name Hermo- 
kapeleia : the words occur in it, ©vco-o-os 6 KciTnyXo? 

ayopav 7r\y](TLov avrov /cat *Ep/iatoi/ curaTO. It is probable that this is 
merely an explanation of the two city names Thyessos and Hermo- 
kapeleia. We might almost gather that they were names for the same 
place, but the existence of coins of both cities would rather prove that 
they were separate but neighbouring places. No inference can be 
drawn from the tale as to the situation of the cities ; for though 
according to the story Kerses ought to be fleeing from Sardis to Kyme 
when he meets Thyessos, such foundation legends are always careless of 
consistency. As we have conjecturally placed the cities,}: they make 
the genesis of the legend quite natural. 

41. Hierocles’ list of Lydian cities defies all geographical order, 
while it omits many names which are contained in all lists, older, con- 
temporary, and younger. The opinion which seems to me most 
probable is that the MSS. have sufiered some serious corruption, which 
has disturbed the order and caused the loss of several names. The list 
of Hellespontine cities contains several names, indubitably corrupt, 
which have a striking resemblance to some of the names in Lydia. The 
theory which I advance is that the archetype became mutilated in 
Lydia, that several names written in the margin were afterwards 
inserted by an error of the copyist in Hellespontus on the preceding 
page, and that the order of the Lydian list was disturbed. The number 

* Le Quieii infers from the signature Chrysaphius Balocnus (Adynt) at Cone. Eplics., 
A.T). 431, that there was a bishopric Balcea, called Balicia by Pliny, H. N., V. 30 ; but 
Chrysaphius (or Chrysanthus) is a bishop of Bagis : read Bagenus and EdyT^s. 

t For the name, see Metaphrastes, Acta Pionii, in Acta Sanct., Fcbr. 1, p. 43 ; Vos 
Decapolim, Lydise regionem, igne combustam videtis. 

X It may be worth remarking that this paragraph is inserted as an afterthought, 
when the rest of the argument about the two cities was already in type. 
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of Hellespontine towns was given in tlie archetype as 30, and this 
number was reproduced by the copyists, though the addition of these 
Lydian names made the list much longer. The number in Lydia is 
however given according to the shorter list. 

(1.) ^KcAci/ra and Sios TpdBo^s of Hellospontus have for many years 
seemed to me to be errors for [ci]s KaXavra and eis (o‘)Tpa8oj^[t/catav], but 
I long made the mistake of thinking that Hierocles placed them inten- 
tionally in Hellespontus. This I now see to be impossible : Hierocles 
was certainly aware that the whole upper Kaikos valley belonged to 
Lydia. The difficulty disappears when we consider that he gave them 
in Lydia, and that they have been accidentally transferred to Helles- 
pontus. Another argument against my older theorj’- may suggest itself : 
Kalanta occurs only in the latest Notitiee, included in the same bishopric 
as Stratonikaia. But I shall show that Hierocles had an exceptionally 
good knowledge of Hellespontus, probably arising from personal 
acquaintance : this knowledge extended also to the Kaikos valley. 
Moreover Kalanta occurs in 692 as a bishopric, and may have been 
originally a separate bishopric from Stratonikaia, though afterwards 
united with it ; as, e.^., Lipara and Akrasos were separate bishoprics in 
787, but are united in the late Notitiae. 

(2.) BXdSos of Hellespontus was long ago recognised by M. Wadding- 
ton as transferred by mistake from Lydia. ^ He has subsequently 
abandoned the idea (on Le Bas, No. 1011). It is now held by him and 
by authorities generally that there was a city Blados in Mysia, which 
has retained its name as Bolat. No explanation is offered as to why 
this place is omitted from all Notitiae : its situation distinctly marks it 
out as a bishopric. I cannot admit that Bolat is the modem form of 
Blados : the resemblance may be accidental, for Bolatli is a Turkish 
village near the N.E. end of the lake of Anava. I consider Bolat as a 
Turkish name, and place there the bishopric Neocaesareia or Ariste. 

One other reference is traced to this supposed Mysian Blados ; it is 
in Strabo (p. 567), who speaks of Blaudos as a ttoAis ^pvyiaK^ near 
Ankyra. I shall show under Hellespontos that the name Phrygia 
cannot possibly be extended so far as to include Bolat. There is there- 
fore no alternative except to understand that Strabo is making a loose 
and vague reference to Blaundos on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier, and 
that his vague expression near Ankyra is intended only to indicate the 
position of Blaudos on the west frontier of Phrygia. I admit that 
Strabo rarely uses such a vague expression as this, but the other theory 
necessitates an even greater degree of vagueness, for Strabo places 
Blaudos f on the Lydian frontier of Phrygia, which is strictly true of 
Blaundos, but implies an extraordinary vagueness if said of Bolat. 

M. Waddington supports his later view by the argument that 
Hierocles mentions Blaundos under the form Lounda, but places it in 

* ‘ Voynj^c NuniUmatique,’ p. 64. t AvSiav irepl BAaOSoy. 
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Phrygia. Lounda, however, is now known to be a distinct Phrygian city 
and bishopric : it is mentioned also in Notitias III., X., XIII., which 
give Blaundos in Lydia. * 

(3.) 'Sidyapa was suggested by M. Waddington to be a misformation 
of ^aroXa, transferred from Lydia. It is true that y is frequently 
written for r in the ecclesiastical lists, as ^'AryovSa, "ArydAcca ^Aryaunvylf 
’Aryarao-ds. But SaraXewi/ occurs in Hierocles’ Lydian list, and the 
theory therefore does not suit well; a confusion between Sala and 
Satala must be invoked to help it. 

In spite of this undeniable difficulty the theory may be in the main 
true, and it certainly eliminates several serious difficulties. It still 
loaves unexplained the omission of Daldis and Ilyrkanis, and perhaps 
also of Lipara, Gaudia or Gandia, and Trakoula in Lydia, and the 
existence of such seeming corruptions in Hellesj)ontus as Eeketa, Kerge ; 
but the former may have disappeared entirely when the archetype was 
injured, and the latter may be villages of Hellespontus, as Artemea 
certainly is. 

I may add hero a list of the Lj'dian bishops, who appear at the 
Council of Nikaia, 325 a.d. : — 


Thomasiou 
Bar en sis 


Artemidorus Sardiensis 
Soron Thyatirensis 
Ethymasius Philadelphiae 
Polliou Peperensis 
Agogius Tripolitanus 
Florentius Anticyrrae 
Marcus Standitanus 
Antiochus Aureliopolitamis 


Sardis Lydiao 
Thyatira Lydia3 
Pbiladelpheia Lydise 
Perperene Asiie 
Tripolis Lydiae 
Ankyra Phrygiae 
Blandos or Blaundos Lydias 
Aureliopolis Lydias 


C. Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

1. Laodiceia, with the x^pot, Eleinokaprios and Kilarazos, Lakerios, 
Panasios, Karia, and Tantalos (which perhaps are also x^pot), J the rivers 
Kapros, Eleinos, Lykos, Asopos, and Kadmos, mounts Salbakos and Kad- 
mos, the Syrian Gates, and the title Trimitaria, see ASP, A, i. In that 
place I pointed out that Hyelion and Leimmokheir are two villages on 
the Maeander beside the bridge, which under the Homan Empire was 
not very far from Antioch, and which is represented on coins of that 
city. Harmala was perhaps lower down the MsBander valley, and 
Louma and Pentakheir are certainly much lower down. Possibly, Pen- 
takheir is beside Mount Latmos, now called Besh Parmak, “Five 
Fingers.” It has since occurred to me that the name Tantalos, which 

* 6 or & ^XauS^uy, f ^ATydiafy = Arr^uy = [X]ATT[a\F«i/, Not. VIII. 

X On the term x»P<»5, compare Le Bas- Waddington, No. 1745. 
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•occurs on the march from Kolossai towards Antioch, is perhaps retained 
in the modem form Dandalo Tchai, applied to the river Morsynos. 

2. Hierapolis, CB, ii. ; ASP, A, ii. 

3. Mossyna, CB, iii. ; ASP, A, iii. It is the mountainous country 
between Hierapolis, the Mseander, and Dionysopolis. Tho modem 
villages Geuzlar, Ak Devrent, Sazak, and Gevoze all belong to it In 
CB, ix., this territory was divided between two bishopries, Mossyna and 
Metollopolis ; but the latter has now been identified with Motella, on the 
other bank of tlio Meeander. Thiounta (ASP, A, xii.), a demos of 
Mossyna, had quarries of a stone commonly used for making sarcophagi. 
The stone was used at Hierapolis, where it was called Thiountene ; this 
reading, rightly defended by M.lWaddiugton (Le Bas, 1G83), was altered 
by Franz, C.I.G., 3915, to Ao/ctfo^rr/. Strabo mentions that it was a 
variegated kind of marble. It was also exported to other districts, 
where it was known as Hierapolitan,* just as Dokimian marble was 
known to all the world as Synnadic. 

4. Attoudda (ASP, A, iv.) was situated at liaz Keui, a mile or two 
west of Serai Keui. 

5. KaPvOURA (ASP, A, iv.) was on tho south bank of the Meeander, 
about eight miles west of Serai Keui, in the territory of Attoudda. 
3Ienos Rome, with the temple of Men Karon, was between Karoura and 
Attoudda. The hot springs of Karoura and Menos Rome are mentioned 
by Athenajus (ii. p. 43 ; see below. No. 31). 

G. Trapezopolis, near Assar and Kadi Keui (ASP, A, v.). 

7. Kolossai, a defenceless city in the level plain, sank into decay in 
the Byzantine wars. Its site is now absolutely deserted, ASP, A, vi. 

8. Kiionai, on a steep, precipitous hill, three miles south of Kolossai, 
took its place about a.d, 692-787. It was an important military station ; 
doubtless there was a Turma Khonai, probably of the Thrakesian Theme. 

9. Keretapa-Dioc^areia, at Kayadibi, on the lake Aulindenos (ASP, 
A, vii., correcting CB, xv.) 

10. Themissonion, at Kara Eyuk Bazar, with the river Kazanes,j' a 
tributary of the Indos, rising in Mount Kadmos. The god Lykabas 
Sozon is mentioned on its coins. 

11. Phylakaion or Pylakaion,^ on the road Kibyra— Phylakaion — 

Compare Constant. Porphyrog., de Cerim.^ p. 044, and Strabo, p. 374, where we must 
read rris Kapv<rrlas koX rrjs AoKi/xalov Kal rfis ‘IcpairoAiTi/cijs, for ’SvvyaHiKTjs is a mere glosB 
on AoKifjiaiov^ and has crept into the text from the margin. 

t Even on Kiepert’s new map this river is called Casus. M. Waddington long 
ago showed what the true name is Numism., i. p. 110). 

X I presume that no one will defend Koktemalikai as a genuine uncorniptcd name. 
While I still believe in the identification of Phylakaion, I must withdraw the suggestion 
that pilycon is a corruption of Pylakaion. I must admit that various examples of Greek 
names (and perhaps also of corruptions due to Greek letters) occur in the Table. But 
tlie Anon. Eavenn. mentions Filaction, and this proves that Phylakaion was mentioned 
in the original of tlie Peutinger Tabic. Laodicea epi lyco may have caused the 
Pylakaeon, coming as second name after it, to drop out. 

L 
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Eriza — Themissonion — Laodiceia, seems to have been an imperial estate 
mentioned by Hierocles as TrarpifiovLa with the dittography 

Koktemalikai, i.e. [nv]XtKat[ca)j']. ASP, B, 4. 

12. Eriza, at Ishkian Bazar, ASP, B, 5. 

13. Takina, at Yarashli, ASP, A, ix. 

14. San AOS or Anava, ASP, A, x., correcting CB, XV. 

15. Motella, the Byzantine Metollopolis, retains its name as Modele, 
on the north side of the Mseander, opposite Dionysopolis. It is pro- 
bably the Pulcherianopolis of Hierocles, which would imply that it 
attained the rank of a city under Pulcheria (414-453 a.d.). CB, ix. ; 
ASP, A, xi. 

16. Atyokhorion, the ancient village at the temple of Apollo Lair- 
benos, on the south bank of the MsBander, in the territory of Dionyso- 
polis. ASP, A, xii., J. H. S., 1887, p. 380; 1889, p. 221. 

17. Dionysopolis, beside Orta Keui. CB, iv. ; ASP, A, xii. 

18. Salouda ; 19, Melokome ; 20, Kagyetta ; are demoi of Dionysopolis 
or perhaps of Mossyna. ASP, A, xii., J. H. S., 1889, 230. 

21. Hyrqaleis, on the Maaander, between Bekirli and Domirji Keui. 
CP, vii. ; and (with a slight correction) ASP, A, xiii. 

22. Lounda, in the angle of the Ma^ander, near Mahmud Ghazi. 
CB, xi., where inscription No. 16 ought to end Koxj/a^ Kal [vofi]L(TfiaT[a], 
and should probably be attributed to Peltai. ASP, A, xiv. 

23. Pkltai, between Kara Agatchlar (pronounced Karayashilar) and 
Yaka Keui. CB, xii. 

24. Eumeneia, at the sources of the Kloudros, between the Glaukos 
and the Maaander, on the site of the modern Ishekli. The known 
tribes of Eumeneia are Herais, Athenais, Hadrianis, Argeias. CB, xiii. 

25. SiBLiA, or SouBLAioN, at the modern Homa, which retains the 
Byzantine (or Turco-Byzantine) name. The plain in front is the plain 
of Dampe, in which is the village Yicus (called ad vicum in the Peutinger 
Table) or Oikokome. The name Justinianopolis appears to have been 
given to Soublaion in the sixth century. The Douz Bel, east of Homa, 
was an important Byzantine Kleisoura, commanded by the fortress 
Myriokephalon ; and the Turrije Boghaz, leading down to the east from 
Douz Bel, is the T^v/SpiT^ of Nicetas Choniata. ASP, A, xviii.; CB, xiv. 

26. Attanassos is the modern Aidan, CB, x., ASP, A, xvi. Eski 
Aidan is on the eastern, not as I have stated on the western, bank of 
the Glaukos ; * it lies on the eastern side of Yeni Aidan. 

27. Kharax and Graos Gala were on the road between the fortresses 
of Khouai and Soublaion. Kharax cannot be connected with Alexandrou 
Khaa-ax, mentioned by Stephanus, near Kelainai-Apameia. 

28. Okoklia, known only from coins, may perhaps be the city situ- 
ated near Elies, or Elyes, on Lake Askania (lake of Buldur). In Byzan- 
tine time it probably took the name Valentia, given in Phrygia by 

♦ I spoke only from infonnation, but have since visited Aidan. 
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Hierooles, but afterwards apparently attached to the division of Pam- 
phylia, which was separated from the rest, and which in my list (ASP, D) 
is distinguished as Tertia. 

Okoklia then must be included in the couventus of Kibyra or 
Laodiceia (CB, xxviii.), taking the place doubtfully assigned to Adada. 
It is also necessary to add Lagbe to this conventus, and therefore to 
include it within the Roman province of Asia. An inscription 
(ASP, D, 14) provides that a penalty for violating a tomb at Lagbe is to be 
paid to the “ City of the Kibyratai.” Tliis implies either that Lagbe was 
subject to Kibyra, or that it was in the conventus of Kibyra ; * as it was 
an independent city, coining money, the latter alternative must be 
accepted. To this conventus it is probably necessary to add also the 
two demoi, Thiounteis, and Kagyettcis ; and perhaps there were several 
other small demoi near Lagbe, such as Sinda, which were included in the 
conventus. The imperial estates of the Ormeleis, T 3 "mbrianasa, and 
Alaston, and the town at Gebren, all of which seem sometimes to have 
used the Asian era, 85 b.c., should also go witli Lagbe. In this way wo 
may reach Pliny’s total, xxii. or xxv. (the reading varies). 

In the conventus of Apameia it is necessary to substitute Motella for 
Blaundos ; the latter must have been under >Sardis. 

29. Pepouza, probably at Yannik Euren, on the road from Euineneia 
to Stektorion, Otrous, and Hieropolis ; CB, xvii. There were two towns 
named Pepouza: HeVov^av TroXivrtva tprjfxov dvdfjLecrov FaAanas Kal KaTTTra- 
SoKias Kal ^pvytas* co-rt 8c Kat dXXrj IIcTrou^a (tract, de Iia3re8ibus, ap. 
Cotcler., Eccles. Gr. Mon., II, p. 293). 

30. Bria, i. e. “ the town.” Macedonius, bishop of Bria,t was present 
at the Council held 553 a.d. Bria is mentioned under the form TKpta in 
Notifies i., viii., ix., where k is an example of a very common clerical 
error for ^ : this conjecture, in accordance with which I modified in the 
table attached to CB, part II. the table of part I., is proved to be correct 
by the Bodleian MS. Baroc. 185, fol. 16, which reads Tvpta. The prothe- 
tic iota is common before the two initial consonants. CB, xviii. 

31. Sebaste, about Seljukler, Sivasli, and Bunar Bashi ; CB, xix. 
Palaeo-Sebaste ; the old site at Payam Alan, for want of any better 
name, has been thus labelled. It seems of too little importance to have 
been a separate bishopric. In my CB, part 11., § xx., I advanced the 
conjecture that the place which bore the name of the god Mon J might 
be Pal 80 O-Sebaste : but this view is impossible. Athenaeus (II. p. 43) 
speaks of the hot springs beside Menos Kome, and this Menos Kome 
must bo the same place that Strabo says was called after Men. The 
hieron of Men in the place called by his name is undoubtedly the famous 

* This principle, which might, I think, be safely assumed, has been carefully 
discussed by Prof. G. Hirschfeld and Dr. Trouber. 

t There is frequently in the lists a confusion between him and Macedonius of 
Brouzos, who was also present. 

X rh rod Mrjpos [Itpbv} ry d/ioivvtKp rdtetp, Strab., p. 

L 2 
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temple of Men Karou beside Attoudda. The village attached to the 
temple was called Menos Kome ; compare above, 16, Atyokhorion. Hiera 
Kome is a generic name for such villages. 

32. Aloudda or Elouza. The identity of those two names seems to 
me certain, and the subjection to Sebaste under the Romans seems 
probable. In that case it would have reached the rank of a ttoAis in the 
early Byzantine time. Site at or near Hadjim (or Iladjimler). Aloudda 
is placed there by a consideration of the ro:id Akmonia — Aloudda 
— Klannoudda — Philadelpheia, and the order of Hicrocles requires a 
situation in this neighbourhood for Elouza. 

33. Akmonia, at Ahat Keui. CB, pts. I. and II. § xxii. ; Amer. Journ. 
Arch. 1885. 

84. Keramon Agora, at Islam Keui, CB, xxii. bis. A large tumulus, 
about an hour south-west from Islam Keui, may some day yield results 
to its excavators. This identification seems to me as certain as any one 
of the kind can be ; it explains the route of Cyrus and makes it 
reasonable, and it suits the distances. Hamilton’s identification with 
Ushak, still followed by Kiepert in his latest map, seems absolutely 
without reason. It is quite out of keeping with the distances, and it 
attributes a march to the army of Cyrus over a countrj^ which no army 
would attempt except under dire necessity, first across a low mountain 
ridge, then over the enormous canon of the Banaz Tchai. Cyrus was 
not anxious to discourage his army by long unpleasant and unnecessary 
marches at the outset. 

35. Alia. Its situation near Kirka seems probable, but the proximity 
of Kirka and Hadjimler prevent any confidence in the exact position 
until a more thorough exploration has been made. The general situation 
seems well established, if the order of Hierocles is as true to geography 
as usual.* It is beside Akmonia and Ilierokharax, but it is not in the 
district subject to Akmonia. A situation north-west of Akmonia and 
south-west of Ilierokharax would be still more in accordance with 
Hierocles, if such a site could be found. Possibly an ancient town may 
have existed on the Banaz Su, towards its source, north-west of Islam 
Keui. The thought has also occurred to me that the site at Islam Keui 
may have been, under the Romans, an independent town, and not a 
village subject to Akmonia ; and in that case it might be Alia. But a 
town at Islam Keui could only be one of the bishoprics attached to 
Akmonia, viz. Hierokharax, Diokleia, Aristion, and Kidyessos. 

On the whole, therefore, Alia, though uncertain, may best be placed 
at Kirka, unless some site be discovered further north than Kirka, but 
west or north-west of Islam Keui, on the south-eastern skirts of Murad 
Dagh (Mount Dindymos). A situation beyond the vast mass of Dindy- 
mos is quite out of keeping with the order of Hierocles. 

* It must of course be admitted that isolated exceptions occur, but there seems no 
reason to sospeot one here. 
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36. Hierokharax, disfigured as loukharatax in Ilierocles, and as 
Oraka in the Notitiaj, was one of the cities of the Moxeanoi. It was 
probably at Otourak,* on the road from Akmonia to the north and the 
east in general. Moxeanoi is the form in Ptolemy and an inscriptiun ; 
Mozeanoi on coins. 

37. Dokela or Dioklea, one of the cities of the Moxeanoi, was situated 
at Doghla, on the road from Akmonia to the Pentapolis of Phrj^gia. 

38. Aristion is unknown except as occurring in the Byzantine lists : 
it is to be sought in the western Sitchanli Ova. 

39. Kidyessos, at Geukche Eyuk, in the eastern Sitchanli Ova. Tlio 
name is frequently corrupted in the ancient authorities, e. g. KuSco-crets 
in Ptolemy, and the false form is regularly quoted by modem writers, 
e. g. Meyer * Carier ’ and Pauli * Altgiiechisehe Inschrift aus Lemnos ’ 
(CB, xxvii.). Kidyessos is related to Kadoi, as Selgessos to Selge 
(see Sagalassos). 

40. Pentapolis was tlie name of the valley of Sandykli, with its five 
cities: (41) Otrous (Tchor Hisar), (42) Brouzos (Kara Sandykli), (43) 
Stektorion (Emir llisar), (44) IIieropolis (Ketch Hisar), and (45) 
Eukarpia. In his recent map Prof. Kiepert places Eukarpia twelve 
miles north of its real position, probably a slip.f 

46. Synnada was detected by M. Perrot, from inscriptions copied at 
Tchifut Cassaba by M. Choisy. 013, xxxv. Theodosius, bishop of 
Synnada, 408, in ‘Act. Sanet.,' Jan. 13, p. 477c. 

47. DoKiMiON, at Istcha Kara Ilissar (CB, xxxvi.). 

48. Prymnessos, at Seulun, two miles S.S.E. from Afiom Kara Ilissar 
(CB, xxxvii.). The third milestone (A PEYMNESSO III P) is still 
beside its original position at a bridge to the north-east. 

49. Kone or Konna, at Beuyeuk Tchorgia, five or six miles north of 
Afiom Kara Hissar, was united with Metropolis under one bishop ; the 
latter was probably at Ayaz Inn. 

50. Ambason is given by Stephanus as equivalent to Metropolis. It 
was probably the Byzantine Arapoun and the modern Ambanaz, a little 
to the oast of Beuyeuk Tchorgia (CB, xl.). 

51. Akroenos, now Afiom Kara Hissar, took away the importance of 
Prymnessos. The form implies a stem, aJeru, as Kadoenos implies hadu 
(in Kadys) and Otroenos implies Otm (in Otreus). Akroenos was 
perhaps called Nikopolis on account of the great victory over the Arabs 
under Seidi Ghazi in 740 a.d. (CB, xli., xlii.). Notitim iii., x., xiii., 
have probably omitted the word tjtoc between Prymnessos and Akroenos, 
as is done by most Notitise in the case of Mesotimolos and Blaundos. 

52. Paroreios Phrygia, was the country between Sultan Dagh and 

* OtouralCf “ leisure,” from otour, to sit. 

t The name Pentapolis is known only from the signature to Cone. Constant., a.d. 

Paulus episcopus Stectorii eivitntis, Peiitapoliticae regionis, Phrygiae Salutaris 
Provinciae. 
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Emir Dagh, including the large lakes, and the cities Polybotos, Julia- 
Ipsos, Philomelion, Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis, and Tyriaion. Its north- 
western limit was Holmol, now Tchai ; its south-eastern limit was 
Tyriaion. The ancient names of the lakes are unknown, except that in 
the twelfth century Ak Sheher Gol was called the Lake of the Forty 
Martyrs (Anna Comnena, ii. p. 329). Forty-two mart^u’s, captured in 
Amorion and slain at Samara on the Euphrates on refusing to become 
Mohammedans, are worshipped by the Greeks on March 6th, Act. Sanct., 
p. 457. M. Perrot in Rev. Arch. 1876, I., p. 190 ff, wrongly infers from 
Strab. p. 576, that Synnada was in Paroroios : on the meaning of that 
passage and the necessary alteration 'kKfxovuav, see CB, xliii. 

53. Julia, the Roman correspondent to the place called in more 
ancient and in Byzantine times Ipsos, w^as in all probability near Sakli. 
It seems to be near the Kaystrou Pedion of Xenophon. See Addenda. 

54. Polybotos retains its name as Bolowodun. 

55. Philomelion, Ak Sheher, was pointed out by Hamilton, who also 
correctly placed 

56. Tyriaion at Ilghin. 

57. Thymbrion seems to have been refounded as Iladrianopolis. It 
was a little way south of Philomelion, on the dircet road to Ikonion via 
Kaballa. Thymbrion w’as the groat city of earlier time, until Philo- 
melion (probably a foundation of the Diadochi, perhaps of the Perga- 
menians) took its place. The fountain of Midas, five miles north of 
Philomelion, is, according to Xenophon, apparently included in the 
territory of Thymbrion. In his recent map, Prof. Kiepert still identifies 
Thymbrion with Philomelion, in defiance of Pliny, who mentions the 
Tymbriani as one of the peoples in the samo conventus as Philomelion. 
Philomelion was in all probability a foundation of the Seleucid or 
Pergamenian kings, and, in the time of Xenophon, Thymbrion was the 
nearest city on the march past the Fountain of Midas. 

58. Dipotamon is several times mentioned without any precise indi- 
cation of locality ; it was an imperial estate, and bore also the name 
Mesanakta.* Mesanakta was on the road by which Roman us Diogenes 
marched from Constantinople to Syria in a.d. 1032. On his previous 
expedition ho marched by way of Philomelion, and in all j)robability the 
same reasons which made that road convenient in 1030 acted also in 
1032.1 Moreover, the operations of the year 977 seem to make it prac- 
tically certain that Dipotamon-Mesanakta was on a road leading byway 
of Kotiaion to the east, and there can be hardly any doubt that this 
road must be by way of Philomelion (see Codrenus, ii. 424). 

Wo are not left to probability, however, for Anna Comnena mentions 
(ii. 329) that a place named Mesanakta was situated on the road between 

* Xoipiov hk fia<ri\iKhy rb AinSTafioVj h Meerdvafcra Karovofxd^ovffiv ol iyxf^pioif 
Cedren, ii., 424. Cp. Leo Diac., p. 120. 
t Cedren., ii., 491, 499. 
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Polybotos and Philomelion, beside the Lake of the Forty Martyrs (Ak 
Sheher Gol). The imperial estate no doubt included the splendidly fertile 
land at the north-west end of the lake, where the beautiful “ fountain 
of Midas ” flows into it. This stream is perhaps the Atos IIoTayLio?, from 
which the name Dipotamcn is derived : On the estate see E, 22. 

Haase has reached a very different conclusion. He places Dipotamon- 
Mesanakta at the junction of the Tembris, either with the Bathys or 
with the Sangarios.* The error arises from his taking into account 
only Cedronus, ii. 424, and Leo Diaconus, 120, without observing the 
other references. His suggestion that the Bathys is identical with the 
Bathyrrhyax is shown to be impossible by the discussion given in 
Section G of the latter stream, which proves it to be near Yeni Khan, 
west-north-west of Sivas. 

59. Antigous. After Dipotamon has been fixed, it becomes possible 
to place on the map some other names which Leo Diaconus mentions in 
connection with it (p. 120-2). In a.d. 971 Skleros advanced from 
Constantinople against the rebel Bardas Phokas. He halted at Dorylaion 
till the troops of the surrounding themata concentrated there, f and in 
the meantime communicated with Phokas, vainly urging him to submit. 
He then advanced to Dipotamon, and again halted, sending emissaries 
to corrupt the adherents of Phokas. It is clearly implied that Phokas 
was encamped not very far away, at a place called Bardaetta ; and as 
his followers gradually deserted him ho fled to the castle of the 
Tyrannoi, called Antigous. if Cedrenus, with whom Zonaras agrees, tells 
the circumstances differently, saying that Phokas was encamped all the 
time at Cassareia of Cappadocia, until ho fled to Tyropoion. But Leo is 
clearly a better authority. He relates that Phokas escaped from 
Amaseia, where he was living in banishment, to Ca3sareia, where he 
stayed some time collecting an army. It is implied that ho then 
advanced towards the west, and the circumstances are very similar to 
those of A.D. 6G7, when Sapor advanced from Cappadocia to Hadrian- 
opolis (see Hexapolts below). Phokas also advanced into Phrygia 
Paroreios, obviously by the great Roman highway leading from Caesareia 
to Philomelion, Synnada, and Ephesos, and encamped at Bardaetta,§ a 
little to the south-east of Dipotamon. Cedrenus and Zonaras omit the 
forward march of Phokas, and even Leo only implies it without expressly 
describing it. He then fled to Tyrannoi or Tyropoion. Right on the 
lino of his flight towards the east lies Tyriaion, and it seems impossible 
to doubt that to twv Tvpdvvtov <l>povpiov stands for to twv Tvpai^vwv 
<f>povpLov, and that TvpoTroLov is an alteration of Tvptaior, due to the 

• See art. Phrygia in Ersch & Gruber. 

t I expand the brief references of Leo and Cedrenus, p. 887, in accordance with the 
account given below of Dorylaion. 

t Tb r&p Tvpdppwv Kiffrpop, h 'Apriyobs iceicXijTat, Leo Diac., p. 122. 

§ The name is modified by the popular etymologist to give the sense, “ the defeat of 
Bardas.” Is Baretta the true name ? 
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etymologising tendency. Standing by the hieroglyphic inscription a 
mile or more north of Kdli-tolu, I saw a high steep hill, beneath which 
llghin lay out of sight. On this hill there may have been a Byzantine 
castle. A rocky hill was also pointed out to me from the inscription,^ 
apparently about an hour or two distant,* which was said to be a 
fortified Kale. 

60. Hexapolis. a district in Asia Minor of this name is occasionally 
mentioned.f The Arabs ravaged it in 667. Sapor, the Strategos of the 
Armeniao Theme, rebelled against the Emperor Constantine in 688, and, 
as we may infer, marched westwards. He occupied Hadrianopolis, and 
was there thrown from his horse and killed. Phadalas was sent by the 
Ehalif Moawiya to help Sapor, and when he reached the Hexapolis he 
learned of the death of Sapor. He halted until he could send for further 
reinforcements, and when they arrived he advanced to Chalcedon, and 
as he retired he captured Amorion. This account seems to imply that 
Hadrianopolis was in the Hexapolis. Now the Armeniac Theme at this 
time embraced the whole of Cappadocia, and a very natural road for 
Sapor to advance towards Constantinople was through Phrygia Paro- 
reios and Hadrianopolis. It seems impossible to understand in this 
passage any other of the cities named Hadrianopolis. In that case the 
Hexapolis must be equivalent to Paroreios, and the six cities may bo 
Julia-Ipsos, Philomelion, Hadrianopolis, Tyriaion, Sinethandos, and 
Laodikeia ; these six, lying on or near a great route, might be classed 
together for some government purposes, and thus form a Hexapolis. 

61. Ltkaones, in the Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova (CB, Ixxxv.), are called 
in inscriptions AuKaovcs tt^os €v8oy, 

62. Aurokra or Aulokra, with the famous fountain called Rocreni 
(i.e. Aurocreni) Fontes by Livy,J and Aulokreno by the Greeks 
generally, is the name of the Dombai Ova (CB, Ixxxvi.). 

63. Metropolis, in the Tchul Ova, three miles west of Tatarli (CB, 
Ixxxvii.). 

64. Kinnaborion, probably at Geneli, in the south-western corner of 
Karamyk Ova (CB, lx.). 

65. OiNiA, still called Oinan, in a valley which was probably called 
Euphorbium (CB, Ixi., Ixii.). 

66. Khelidonia, mentioned by Strabo (p. 663), between Metropolis 
and Holmoi (Tchai), must have been the Dini^ which Livy mentions 
between Metropolis and Synnada. It is to be looked for below Karadilli, 
at the south-western extremity of the Oinan Ova (see below). 

* The inscription is about two miles from Koli-tolu, a yaila of Khatlyn Khan. From 
the stone I read the hill over llghin 275°, Koli-tolu 135°, Khadyu Khan 116°, and the 
Kale 320°. See my paper in ‘ Athen. Mittheilungen,’ 1889. 

t Theophan., p. 348, 350. 

X Ehotrinos in the text of Livy (xxxviii., 15), is an error for Rhocriiios ; but the 
common correction Obrimaj is absurd and utterly unjustifiable. 
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67. SiBiDOUNDA, not mentioned by Hierocles, but perhaps to be included 
under his demos Amadassos* which may also be the true form corrupted by 
Ptolemy as Gammaousa or Gamboua. Perhaps it is to be sought between 
Augustopolis, Polybotos, Ilolmoi (Tchai), and Lysias. Sibidounda is 
to the Isaurian name Sbida as Attoudda is to Attaia, and as Aloudda to 
Alia (CB, Ixiii., Ixiv.). 

68. Lysias, probably a Pergamenian foundation, about Bazar Agatch 
and.Karadja Euren (CB, Ixv.) 

69. Augustopolis, at Surmene (Athen. Mittheil., 1882). 

70. 71. Kleros Oreines and Kleros Politikes formed between them 
a great imperial estate, the latter being the territory of Augustopolis, and 
the former probably in the hilly country to the north. They seem to 
have been used, among other purposes, for breeding horses, “ quos Phry- 
gisD matres sacris preesepibus edunt.” t 

72. Trokonda was a village, mentioned in an inscription found at a 
bridge three miles north of Prymnessos, and four miles west of Augus- 
topolis. J It may possibly be the old name of Augustopolis. 

73. Anaboura, is the station between Mandri Eontes and Beudos on 
the march of Manlius. It is to be sought a little way south-east of 
Surmene, or possibly even at Kara Art Ian. The latter, however, seems 
too near Beudos. Anaboura was also a city of the Phrygo-Pisidian 
frontier, now called Enevre, six miles west of Kara Agatch, 

74. Mandri Fontes, altered by the editors of Livy (xxxviii., 15) to 
Aland ri Fontes, are the fountains that flow away towards Polybotos, a 
few miles north of the village of Mandra, and a few miles east of 
Seidilar. Eev. des ilt. Grecq., 1889. 

75. Beudos Vetus (as opposed to the new city of Synnada, five miles 
distant, which was probably a foundation of the earliest Diadochi), at 
the village Aghizi Kara. Boudeia, and Phyteia are perhaps other forms 
of the name. Hierocles gives it corrui^tly as Dobalakia. Mirus was 
bishop of Beudos in 451 a.d. 

76. Leontos Kome is mentioned in Athenrous as a village of Phrygia, 
with hot springs, the water of which was harsh and impregnated with 
nitre.§ The reference possibly may be to the hot springs about 14 
miles E.S.E. from Afiom Kara Hissar, between Tchobanlar and Yeni 
Keui, or to the series of hot springs about three hours north-west of 
Afiom Kara Hissar. It is possible that the same place is referred to by 
Leo Diaconus (p. 122) as ’GT/Xcovra, or in the rustic speech VuiXiovra: 
Leon Phokas fled thither, a.d. 920, from Chrysopolis on the Bosphorus. 
Cedrenus says that he first came to the fortress Ateous, and when refused 

* The name is not quite certain. Hierocles has ’AAa/tao-ou, which is probably a 
transposition, with the additional fault of A in j)lace of A. 

t See E., 22. 

X Mr. Hogarth reads ^Ayrlwyos in this inscription. I liave omitted the name in 
publishing it. See CB, Iv. 

§ rpax^T€pa Kal pirpuSfcrrtpaf Athen., ii., 43 A. 
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admittance there he went to roi/Acovros. Symoon Magister gives the 
names Aetous and Vo'qkiom (dative).* * * § Aetoi is said by him to be a 
city, Goeleon an open field or country village. Leo Grammaticus agrees, 
but has Ateous and Foy^AcWi. Georgius Monachus mentions only to 
Kaa-Tpov ’Atcovs. None of these references give any clue to the situation. 

77. Meros, at Kumbet (CB, Ixvi.). The order of Hierocles is clear. 

78. Nakoleia, at Seidi Gliazi, as J. K. Steuart and Dr. Mordtmaim 
saw and proved (CB, Ixvii). Villages in its territory were Serea, Yek- 
ROKOME, Santabaris, Kakkabas, and perhaps Ryma (CB, Ixviii.-lxxiii.). 

79. Sangia, 150 stadia from Pessinus, at the sources of the Sangarios. 
This distance, as given by Strabo, is a decided understatement. It was 
near Tchifteler ; and Pazon, where a Novatiah Synod was held, seems to 
have been in the same neighbourhood. 

80. Mezea, a village near Dorylaion (CB, Ixxix. See below, p. 212). 
The Bathys joined the Tembiis, Tembrogius, or Thybris, at Dorylaion, 
V. Nic. Chon., p. 89, Cinnam., p. 81, 191. 

81. Akkilaion is placed on the road between Midaion and Germa 
Colonia (see Galatia). 

82. Krassos, the plain of the Tembris below Midaion, and probably 
also below Akkilaion, for Akkilaion was in the province of Asiajf while 
Kpacrcrov (ttcSioi/) seems to be placed by Galen outside of the bounds of 
Asia (CB, part I., App, I., where it is unnecessary to correct Kpao-crosfor 
Kpdo-arov : TreStov is understood). 

83. KoriAiON is still called Kutaya. The name is given on coins 
with the spelling KOTIAEON, but probably the form Korudtov, which 
often occurs, is more strictly accurate. It is the city of Kotys, as 
Midaion of Midas, Tataion of Tatas, Dorylaion of Dorylas, Akkilaion of 
Akkilas. It was the seat of a marked type of Christianity from the 
second century onwards. | 

84. Praipenisseis are a people on the upper Tembris or Tembrogius, 

about Altyntash. The chief town or village of the district was called 
Soa, and the inhabitants Soenoi. The name Bennisoa has hitherto been 
given as a variant or rather a fuller form of Soa, but this is a mistake 
arising from misunderstanding of the following inscription, a dedication 
to the god of the district, Benneus or Zeus Bennios ; virkp AvTOKpdTopo<s 
Nepoda Tpatavov, etc., v^lkyjs Atl Bevrto) MrjvoKjidvrj^ T€ipo[Adjou top /^tapLov 
dvia-TYjo-^v Bcvpct The inscription is badly engraved, and is the 

work of an unpractised engraver and an uneducated composer.§ The 
last two words must not be joined into a single word ; they are added in 
a final line, apart from and unnecessary to the rest of the inscription, 

* Cedren., ii., 293 ; Symeon, p. 730 (Bonn Ed.) ; Leo. Gramm., p. 302 ; Georg. Mon., 
p. 889 (Bonn). 

t Its rare coins belong to Asia, rather than to Galatia. 

X See my papers in the Expositor ^ 1888 and 1889 and Addenda. 

§ The letters are rude, and TEIMOAA OT, with a gap between A and O, is clear. 
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possibly even by a different band. They are simply intended to bring 
into special prominence the god to whom the dedication is made, Bennens 
of the Soenoi. The forms Benneus and Zeus Bennies are both used in 
other inscriptions, though not side by side as here. The construction is 
awkward, but such explanatory additions are not a rare feature in the 
rude patois which was called Greek by the Phrygians, while the addition 
of a genitive Bcvi/cto-oi/i/aii/, according to the current interpretation, 
is both equally awkward and absolutely contrary to analogy. More- 
over, the name Soenoi occurs in another inscription of the same 
village, and we are bound to accept its authority, when it is confirmed 
by the natural and simple explanation of the former inscription. Soa 
is apparently identical with the Carian soua, ‘ grave,* see Stephanus, s.v. 
'l^ovdyeXa. 

The names Tottoia, Abeikta, Trikomia, Zingot, Iskome, and Isgerea, 
also Skordapia (corrupt?). Spore (coiTupt?), Gaiou Kome (corrupt?), 
Tribanta (uncertain), are found in this district at different periods ; they 
denote apparently for the most part separate villages (CB, xc.-xcvii.). 

85. EriKTETOS. In order to understand Ptolemy’s description of this 
part of Phrygia, we must bear in mind that he uses more than one 
authority. One of his authorities made Phrygia extend on the north 
only as far as the Kidyesseis and the Makedones Kadoenoi. The 
authority whom ho uses probably considered that along this frontier line 
Phrygia was bounded by Mysia. Hence the Praipenisseis, who are 
north of the Kidyesseis, are assigned by Ptolemy to Mysia. But when 
Ptolemy gives a list of the cities of Phrygia, he follows a different 
authority, who reckoned this entire district as far west as Synaos and 
Ankyra to Phrygia. This uncertainty as to the limits of Mysia and 
Phrygia was a proverb among the Greeks, as Strabo mentions. Ptolemy 
makes the Kadoenoi and Kidyesseis border not on Mysia but on Bithynia. 
So also Strabo, p. 795, makes the Mysians (called Olympenoiand Helles- 
pontii) intervene between Bithynia, with its capital Nikaia, and Phrygia. 
In other places also Strabo assigns a considerable territory along the 
north frontier of Phrygia to Mysia. At other times he assigns both 
Mysia and Epiktetos Phrygia to the district about Olympos between 
Bithynia and Great Phrygia. Epiktetos contains the six cities, Midaion, 
Dorylaion, Kotiaion, Nakoleia, Aizanoi, Kadoi, though Strabo adds that 
Kadoi is by some reckoned as part of Mysia (p. 571, 576). But when 
(p. 567), he extends the name Phrygia to include Blaudos near Ankyra, 
which must be the Blades of Hierocles, it is impossible to think, as 
most authorities do, that ho extended the name Phrygia to include the 
modern Bolat (see p. 133). Bolat is in Strabo’s Mysia Abrettene. 

The solution of these apparent contradictions lies in the sense of the 
word Epiktetos, which perhaps was given by the Pergamenian govern- 
ment * to a territory, considerable part of which had previously been 
* Tlie coins of Epiktetos are Pergamenian in type. 
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reckoned Mysian. Hence there is a tendency to vary and confuse 
between Phrygia Epiktetos and Mysia. Not merely Ankyra and Synaos, 
which Strabo reckons as Mysia Abbaitis, but also Kadoi (where an 
inscription of the Abbaeitai occurs, Le Bas, No. 1001), Praipenissos 
(reckoned by Ptolemy in Mysia), and, therefore, necessarily also Aizanoi, 
were at one time and by some writei’s reckoned as part of Mysia. Hence 
it is quite natural that Xenophon should call Kerainon Agora (Islam 
Keui) l(T\dT7j irpos rp 

The name Phrygia was given to the country ruled by a conquering 
tribe of Phryges, crossing from the Macedonian side of Thrace by the 
Hellespont. At a later time new troops of European barbarians, the 
Mysoi, penetrated into Asia, pressed the Phryges farther inland, and 
partially occupied their country. In this way the extraordinary inter- 
lacing of the two names becomes intelligible. The situation of the parts 
called Mysia, which, according to Strabo, separated Hellespontine 
Phrygia from Great Phrygia and Epiktetos, and on one side adjoined 
the Kaikos and the Pergamonian territory as far west as Teuthrania, 
while it extended through Abbaitis and Abrettcno to the Mysian 
Olympos (p. 571, 576), can only be explained if we suppose the Mysoi 
to have crossed into Asia at a point much farther west than the 
Phrygians did, probably following the route which afterwards Alexander 
and Barbarossa both took. 

86. Aitia, on the Boman road between Akmonia and Kotiaion, is 
well known since the journey of Le Bas. It is still called Abia, CB, 
xcviii. Coins have the spelling ’ATnrtavwr, but the true name is probably 
Apia, like the ’Ama yaXa of the Peloponnesus ; the name is connected 
with the stem apa or ahwa, “ water.” Le Quien omits Paul, bishop of 
Appia, 325 : the Acta have Apamcensis for Apianensis, and Le Quien 
reads Acmoniensis. 

87. Eudokias is a name which, like Pulcherianopolis, Valentia, and 
Theodosia, points to the fourth and fifth centuries. At one time I was 
disposed to see in it a temporary name of Kotiaion, but as all authorities 
assign Kotiaion to the province of Salutaris, I have been obliged to give 
up this view, and to regard Eudokias, according to the order of Hierocles, 
as occupying the north frontier of Pacatiana, between Apia and Aizanoi. 
There is a tract of unexplored country in this neighbourhood, on the 
north skirts of Murad Dagh, reported to contain many villages. Eudokias, 
however, is probably the imperial estate, on which see E., 22. 

The next five bishoprics were an ecclesiastical district, and were, 
therefore, according to the principle which is observed in many cases, a 
local district also. Four of them, Aizanoi, Kadoi, Ankyra, and Synaos, are 
well known, and the fifth, Tiberiopolis, must be placed adjoining them. 

88. Azanoi or Aizanoi. The site at Tchavdir Ilisar, with its exten- 
sive and interesting ruins, is well known. Stephanus mentions * that 

* On the authority of Ilermogenes. 
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Euphorbus was the first priestly dynast of the temple, and was 
appointed because he taught the proper method of sacrifice. The story 
may bo taken as proof of the former existence of priestly dynasts, at 
Aizanoi, such as are well known at Olba, Pessinus, Comana, &c. ; where 
the priest ruled as interpreter of the will of the god. Eiiphorbus pre- 
scribed the sacrifice of the hedgehog and the fox (cftv and ouavovv), and 
hence comes the name of the city, which ought strictlj^ to be *E^ovdvovv. 
Were it not for this form, I should be disposed to connect Azanoi with 
Phrygian d^cVa, accus., “beard.’* The Zeus of Aizanoi is doubtless of 
the same character as the Zeus Benneus of the Praipenisseis, and as the 
Zeus Bronton of Dorylaion and Nakoleia. The two latter are identi- 
fied in a dedication found in the district of Nakoleia Ad BpovTuii/rt kol 
Bcwct. This Zeus was apparently the god of the European tribe, which, 
according to my view, overran Phrygia about 900 b.c., or possibly even 
earlier, and which adopted the religion of Cybele and much of the 
civilisation and social customs of the older race, among whom it settled 
as a conquering caste. I regard Benneus as connected with the Thraco- 
Illyrian Benna, a car, and as denoting the thundering god, who drives 
in his car across the heavens. In the more civilized states of Nakoleia 
and Dorylaion, the Greek term Bronton was substituted for the native 
name Benneus. 

89. Tiberiopolis, about Amed, Assarlar, or Egii Goz. There was 
here a cultus of the o/xofiiofXLoi ©col Sc^ao-roi, either Augustus and Livia, 
or more probably Tiberius and Livia, the imperial mother and son 
taking the place of the divine mother and son, who were often wor- 
shipped ill Asia Minor as Leto and Lairbenos. The district around it 
was called Abrettene, as M. Waddington has shown in his admirable 
discussion (Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1011). 

90, 91. Ankyra and Synaos were proved by Hamilton to have been 
situated at Kilisse Keui and Simav. They were joined in one 
bishopric in later Byzantine time. Ankyra sometimes bore the epithet 
Sidcra or Ferrea, apparently to distinguish it from the Galatian 
Ankyra.* The river Makestos rises in the lake of Simav, and the 
district around was called Abbaeitis. 

92. Kaboi. The accusative form has remained till the present day in 
the form Ghediz. The ethnic KaSorjvos shows that Kadoi is derived 
from the name KaSvs, a Lydo-Phrygian hero.t The proper form, there- 
tore, is KaSoFot or KdSoi, KaSdFovs or KaSoOs. Hence comes the 
personal name KaSovas, i.e. KaSoFa?, found on the southern Phryo- 
Pisidian frontier. Kadoi was a Macedonian colony (Pliny). 

93. Theodosia is placed by the order of Hierocles at Shap Khane : no 
other evidence exists.J I have assumed that Theodosia and Eudokias 

* ]M. Waddington (l.c.) Bays “quant ii Tepithbte de Ferrea qu’il [Lo Bas] lui 
donno, je ne eais oil il I’a rencontree.” It occurs in the lists of the Nicene Council. 

t KaSoFiji'tis, ^OrpoVriy6st imply an original stem Ka5u, ’Orpu. 

J Doraniniis Theodosiopolis Phrygim Pacatianse in 536 (Labbe, p. 74) ; cp. p. 128. 
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disappear in the interval between Hierocles and the earliest Notitia. 
This may be justified by the example of Dabinai in Pisidia, which does 
not occur later than Hierocles, and of Kinnaborion in Phrygia and of 
Atenia in Pisidia, which appear in Hierocles and the earliest class of 
Notitiaa, but disappear in the latest Notitia?. In such cases the town 
did not, as I think, disappear entirely, but was only merged in the 
same bishopric with some neighbouring place. 

94. Temenothyrai. The situation of this city is a difficult problem, 
as two sources of evidence, each apparently precise, seem to conflict with 
each other. 

In the first place Temenothyrai bears also the name Flaviopolis on 
its coins, and Arundel heard of an inscription of Flaviopolis at Ushak, and 
an inscription of a native of Temenothyrai, found at Ushak, is published 
in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 727. Now the site of Grimenothyrai-Traja- 
nopolis was about six miles east of Ushak, and it is natural to suppose 
that the two names designate a pair of cities of the valley of Ushak, 
one on the oast side and the other on the west. I have found coins of 
Temenothyrai offered for sale in great numbers at Ushak. 

In the second place, however, Pausanias mentions that Temeno- 
thyrai was a small city of Upper Lydia, where there was a tumulus 
containing the corpse of Hyllos, son of Ge, “ from whom the river took 
its name.” It seems a natural inference from this that the river flowing 
past Temenothyrai was the Hyllos. Now the Hyllos is known from 
coins to be the tributary of the Hermos flowing past Saittai. This 
river, whose course I have traced from its source, is incorrectly given in 
Kiepert’s maps. It rises in the lofty mountains immediately south of 
Synaos (Simav), and has a course similar to that of the Demirdji Tchai. 
This range of mountains runs apparently continuously along the south 
side of the Makestos valley, and there can bo little doubt that the 
western part of the range at least was called T^/avos. The name Ti^^cvo- 
Ovpai was clearly understood to mean ‘‘ the passes of Mount Temnos,” * 
and the case then might seem made out that Temenothyrai lies on the 
upper waters of the river Hyllos, on the southern slopes of Mount 
Temnos. The situation suits Pausanias's expression, ** a city of Upper 
Lydia.” It must be acknowledged that we should expect Temnos to be 
the division between Lydia and Phrygia, and all places on the south of 
the mountains to be Lydia. The only difficulty, then, would arise 
from the fact that all Byzantine lists place Temenothyrai in Phrygia ; 
and this difficulty cannot be considered insurmountable. 

The second view seemed to me the more probable when writing 
CB, § evil., and Prof. H. Kiepert has since followed it in his recent map 
of Asia Minor. He has, however, made the error of placing Temeno- 

* I have however no doubt that M. S. Reinach’s explanation of 0tJpat as altered by 
popular etymology from teira, “village” (compare Thyateira, Teira, and perhaps 

Hadrinnonthcrai), is quite right. 
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thyrai, not on the river which flows by Saittai, but on the Dcmirdji 
Tohai. Owing to the small scale of the map, the site of Saittai seems to 
be half-way between the two rivers, but really it is not in the valley of 
the Demirdji Tchai, but near the course of the next river on the east. 
I then imagined that Arunders authority could not bo trusted in regard 
to this inscription, which he gives only in cursive text, remarking that 
Flaviopolis is known as a bishopric. As this remark is wrong, being 
based apparently on a confusion with Trajanopolis, T thought that the 
inscription could not be accepted as evidence. But Monsieur S. Keinach 
has since convinced me that I was unjust to Arundel. He has found 
two inscriptions of Ushak, copied in the early part of the century by a 
French traveller, which mention Temenothyrai.* * * § 

The first view then must be accepted, and the words of Pausanias 
may then be perhaps understood as not implying that “ the river ” 
in question flowed past Temenothyrai, but merely as referring to the 
Lydian river at no great distance, which flowed into the Hermos. 
Pausanias seems to speak not as an eye-witness. But perhaps a better 
interpretation is to suppose that there were two rivers Hyllos, one at 
Saittai, and one at Temenothyrai, the latter flowing towards the 
Maeander. The story seems much more natural if Hyllos be a local 
IDcrsonage ; and if the name Hyllos were not actually preserved in the 
local nomenclature, it is hard to see why the hero Temenos, who is 
mentioned on the coins of the city, should not have been made the 
proprietor of the bones. I should then look for Temenothyrai a littlo 
to the west of Ushak, on the higher ground separating the basins of 
the Hermos and the Mjeander. The throne ” mentioned by Pausanias, 
as wrought in a projecting rocky spur of a hill at Temenothyrai may 
perhaps yet bo discovered.! The neighbourhood of Kure and Yeni 
Keui, or possibly Ushak itself, may be given as the site of Temenothyrai. 

95. Trajanopolis was refounded and renamed in a.d. 119, about the 
end of September, by permission of the Emperor Hadrian.! Trajano- 
polis was a city of the people called Grimenothyritai, as Ptolemy § 
mentions. Coins of the Grimenothyritai are found under the earlier 
emperors, but none are later than Hadrian. It would appear, then, that 
a city was founded in their territory and named Trajanopolis, by special 
leave of Hadrian, in honour of his deceased imperial father. It was 
apparently named in emulation of Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis. The name 

* The copies are very fragmentary, but I coul<l see no reason to doubt his restoration 
of tlie full name, Temenothyrai Flaviopolis. 

t Qp6vof h.vZp6s iffTiv iy€ipya(rfjL€yos 6pov\ Ai0(y5fi irpoBoAp, Pans, i., .15, 7. 

X The inscription mentioning the date was copied first by Hamilton, and is published 
iji a more complete form in my CB, cviii. It is at Tcharik Kciii. The inscription is 
older than, and cannot be connected with, Hadrian’s journey in Asia Minor, and does 
not therefore justify Duerr in quoting it as evidence in his “ Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian.” 

§ The text has Tpt/xevoOvpirai ; the correction is made by M. Waddington, on 
I.e Bas 727. 
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Orimenothyrai disappears henceforth from use, so far as coins and the 
Byzantine lists are concerned; but the name Flaviopolis was soon 
disused, and Temenothyrai remained current. The order of Hierocles 
places them together, and so also do NotitiaB iii., x., xii. The actual site 
of Trajanopolis was at Giaour Euren, near Orta Keui, which is about six 
miles east of Ushak. 

90. PuLCiiERiANOPOLis is probably the name under which Motella was 
first raised to the rank of a ttoAi?, CB, cix. The name seems to bo a 
false form. IloiAx^ptouTroAts and JlovXxfptavy are both correct forms, but 
IIovX;(€/3iavoiVoAis confuses the two. 

97. Lykokhanitai were a division of infantry stationed at some place 
in Phrygia in the time of Justinian (Theophan., p. 3 78). It is possible 
that they derived their name from the fort where they were stationed ; 
but more probably the name belonged to them as a regiment, perhaps 
derived from the type of helmet that they wore. See Addenda. 

08. Mantalos was mentioned as a city of Phrygia by Alexander 
Polyhistor, quoted by Stephanus. The name occurs in two inscriptions, 
one copied by Mordtmann,* and both copied by me in a deserted ceme- 
tery on tho road between Arab Euren and Kaimaz (Troknadcs). In it 
are two small broken columns, apparently of Synnadic marble, very 
like others which I saw at Kaimaz. Each of these columns has two 
inscriptions on opposite sides at the same height. On one side is *Ayta 
©€KAa in Byzantine letters, not earlier than the fifth centuiy’ : on the 
other side is 

(1) AAl/IAM ( 2 ) AHAM 

OA OAA 

It is remarkable that both these inscriptions arc written from right to 
left, whereas the name of tho saint is written in the ordinary direction. 
Tho difference in the form of the letters might suggest a later date for 
the name of the saint than for tho word Mandalo, but the exact corre- 
spondence of tho two inscriptions can hardly be accidental. “ Mandalo ” 
may bo connected with the city Mantalos. 

99. The divisions of Phrygia vary much at different times. In 
earlier time wo have Phrygia Magna in tho interior and Phrygia 
Hellespontia on the south of the Ilellesp^ont and Propontis. To these 
was added Phrygia Epiktetos, probably in the Pergamenian time, a 
district intervening between Phrygia Magna and Bithynia, and in part 
assigned by many writers to Mysia. Phrygia Paroreios was the great 
high-lying valley between Emir Dagh and Sultan Dagh, extending from 
Polybotos to Tyriaion. The name Phrygia extended apparently to a 
point south of Apollonia and Antiocheia Colonia (usually called Antio- 
cheia of Pisidia), but north of Konane, Neapolis, and Anaboura. 

* MortUmann in ‘ Sitzungsber. <3. Bayer. Akad.,* 18G2, p. 14. He speaks of the 
enigmatic inscription as written boustrophedon ; this is a mistake, as his own transcript 
shows. He saw the one which I give as (2). 
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In the earlier Byzantine period we hear little or nothing of Phrygia 
Hellespontia. Part of Paroreios, besides Apollonia, the southern Metro- 
polis, Apameia Kibotos, Tymandos, and Antiocheia were assigned to 
Pisidia. . All the rest of Phrygia was divided into two provinces, which 
were at first called Prima and Secnnda, towards a.d. 400 Magna and 
Parva, and beginning from about A.i). 360 Pacatiana and Salutaris. The 
last pair of names became universal during the fifth century, and all 
other titles disappeared. At what exact time the division into two 
provinces was accomplished is still a matter of doubt. On the whole 
the probability seems to me to be that it was made, not by Diocletian, 
but soon after him by Constantine. * The border towns in Salutaris 
were Kotiaion, Praipenissois, Akroenos, Lykaones, Brouzos, Stektorion, 
Eukarpia, Aurokra; and in Pacatiana Aizanoi, Eudokias, Kidyessos, 
Dioklea, Pepouza, Soublaion-Justinianopolis.| Some trace remains of a 
division into smaller districts, perhaps for governmental purposes: 
Pentapolis included the five cities of the upper Glaukos valley. 

At the division into Themes, Phrygia was divided between the 
Anatolic and the Opsikian. The latter included Midaion,, Dorylaion, 
Kotiaion, and marched with the former at Meros. Drawing a line from 
this point so as to include the fortress of Opsikion (Koula), \^e may 
safely say that Ankyra, Synaos, Theodosia, Kadoi, Aizanoi, Tiberiopolis, 
Eudokias, Apia, and perhaps Praipenisseis were included in Opsikion, 
and that Dindymos (Murad Dagh) was the boundary towards the 
Anatolic Theme. The rest of Phrygia, together with Lykaonia and 
part of Pisidia, formed the vast Anatolic Theme. It may. however be 
doubted whether the Lykos valley, with the strong fortress Khonai, 
which was probably a Turma, was not included in the Thrakesian 
Theme, though Constantine says nothing about it. In a scheme of 
defence the Lykos valley goes naturally with the Thrakesian Theme. 
The name Hexapolis, denoting apparently the cities of Phrygia Paroreios, 


* Malalas says that Constantine made the province Salutaris Phrygia (xiii., p. 323); 
but he uses the name that was customary in his own time. How far Malalas, a very 
poor authority, can be trusted on such a point is uncertain, but nothing is known that 
conflicts with his statement. Mommsen and Czwalina are inclined to discredit his 
statement and to attribute the division to Diocletian ; Kuhn, Jullien, and Duchesne are 
inclined to accept a date later than Diocletian. The two Phrygias are, according to 
Duchesne, separated in preamble to Concil. Sardic., a.d. 347, but even this inference 
cannot be justified. The list is Mysia, Asia, Caria, Bithynia, Hellespont^ Phrygia, 
Phrygia altera, Pisidia, Cappadocia, Pontus Euxinus, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, 
Cyclades, Galatia (Mansi, ii., 715-6) ; this list is obviously a later and unhistorical 
fiction, for Mysia, Pontus Euxinus, and Cyclades were never Byzantine provinces. The 
epistle of the same council gives a much more trustworthy list: Cilicia, Isauria, 
Cappotdqcia, G^-latia, Pontus, Bithynia, Paphfagonia, Caria, Phrygia, Pisidia, Insulae 
Cycladum, Lydia, Asia, Hellespontus (i6., 731). 

t In ‘ Const. Porph. de Them.,’ p. 14, read, or at least understand, airb rod "AKpoiyov 
Kal ixixp*> ’A/twpiou KaXtirai ifpvyta SoAourapio. Either the text has been corrupted 
or Constantine has misrepresented his authority. 

M 
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is found during this period (in the eighth century). During this period 
the Church retained the old division and names, Pacatiana and 
Salutaris. 

In late Byzantine historians the names Great and Little Phrygia 
reappear in a new sense. Great Phrygia is defined by Ducas * as the 
territory from Assos to the Hellespont : it is apparently much the same 
as the modem vilayet Karasi, and was ruled by a Turkish chief of that 
name. This name obviously arises from a dim recollection of Phrygia 
Hellespontia, and is purely literary with no real political existence. In 
contrast to it the two provinces Pacatiana and Salutaris are summed up 
as “ Entire Phrygia,” or “ Upper Phrygia ” (Nicet. Chon., p. 68 ; Cedren, 
ii., p. 69) as distinguished from “ Lower Phrygia ” or Karasi (Ducas, 
p. 72). Ducas still uses the two names Pacatiana and Salutaris as 
divisions of Upper Phrygia, and mentions (p. 77) that the latter was 
called by the Turks Kara Hisar (Kapacrup), which approximates in a 
very rough way to the truth. 


D. Cities and Bishoprics of Hellespontus. 

1. The province of Hellespontus is entirely unknown tome. Except 
on a short excursion from the Dardanelles to Assos, I have never been in 
the country. The Byzantine lists differ so much from each other, and 
Hieroclos is so corrupt, f that the topography of this province is more 
difficult than that of any other in Asia Minor. 

Hierocles gives many places which the Notitise omit. Many of these 
are small towns, or even villages, which perhaps never had the rank of 
cities or bishoprics. But it is certainly difficult to see why Argiza, 
Blados, and Skepsis are omitted by the Notitias. Skepsis is, however, 
included under the title Saint Cornelius by Notitiae X., XIII., and its 
omission in the others is perhaps only a slip. 

2. A comparison of the Notitiae with the lists of the Councils shows 
that the bishoprics are almost the same at all times in Hellespontus, and 
that Hierocles does not found his list on them. His list in general 
keeps close to the geographical order, J and is probably either founded on 
intimate knowledge of the country or on a government list of town- 

* ^pvyia vaffci nap^ rov Kapp.idpj irepa ^pvyia MeyaKri &pxoju,4pT} dirh *A(T(rov rrSKeus 
dxpi Kal ’E\\r]ffTr6vTOv Trapd rod Kapaa^, p. 13. The words ^pvyla yieydXri, ^pvyla 
Kairirariavi] on the same page have been often utterly misunderstood, as if MeydAT; was 
Salutaris; but the passage really means that the Byzantine power extended over 
Hellespontine Phrygia (MeyctAi?) and Pacatiana, but not over Salutaris. 

t Hierocles has dittography in Bapls [HH] Tldpiovy ‘Adpiavov &r}pai HPAI, omission in 
M{i\riT6Trjo\is, and utter corruption in H(os Tpddos, Kfpyri (perhaps = Kc^prjpri)* 'Pcfcero, 
KovioalvTi (Pliny, Oonisium ?), &c. 

t Exceptions generally depend on doubtful identifications, such as Wesseling’s 
Sideron with Sigeion, Mandrai with Neandreia, Kergo with Kebreno, Bheketa with 
Rhoiteion, and Artemea with Atarnea, all of which, therefore, are probably to be 
rejected. 

M 2 
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ships. But of all the places which he mentions and which did not become 
bishoprics, only one struck any coins, viz., Skamandros ; and its coins are 
older than b.c, 300, so that it had passed out of existence, or at least ceased 
to be of any importance, about that time. On the other hand, all the 
bishoprics also struck coins, except Baris (which took the place of 
Priapos, a city coining money) and Oka. Hellespontus, therefore, gives 
no reason to believe in any exceptions to the rule that city and bishopric 
are equivalent terms. All the places which he gives in addition to the 
“ Cities and Bishoprics ** seem to be unimportant little places, with the 
exception of Blados and Argiza. The former however is probably a city 
of Lydia, which has been transferred to Hellespontos by a corruption of 
some scribe.* Argiza is a puzzle which has already been discussed 
under ALGIZA Asiae. If Hierocles’s authority for Hellespontus was 
a government list, it cannot have been a list of TroAet?, for he gives 
many places that never were ttoXccs (to judge from the evidence access- 
ible to us). In all probability he knew the country intimately, and 
spoke from his own knowledge more fully than in other provinces, 
where he confines himself rigidly to the “ Cities and Bishoprics.” 

3. Hierocles begins with Cyzicos, and then, after giving the island 
Prooonnesus, goes along the Hellespont and down the west coast 
to Troas, and then up the Scamander. Baris was probably on the 
Granikos, and ruled the district along the coast as far as Cyzicos. f 
This district probably contained the town Aulonia, which is mentioned 
by Georgius Acropolita (p. 13) between Baris and Poimanenon. Aulonia 
may have derived its name from the Aulon of the Aisepos, which seems 
to have been a noteable feature of the country (Strab., p. 603). Baris 
then must have replaced (probably in a different situation) the older 
Priapos, which struck a few coins from about 100 b.c. down to Gordian; 
and Aulonia must have been near it, for Acropolita mentions them as 
a pair, and Nicetas, p. 121, actually identifies them, a mistake which 
probably arises from there being a bishop Bapcws ^rot AvAwvias.J 
Polichna is mentioned by Strabo (pp. 603, 607), as in the glen of the 
Aisepos near old Skepsis ; it was on the north-eastern slopes of Ida, near 
the sources of the Scamander. 

4. Hierocles then returns eastward, keeping a little inland. Polichna 
is to be found on the left bank of the Aisepos, perhaps about the middle 
of its course. Artemea is not, with Wesseling, to be altered to Atamea, 
which was in Byzantine Asia. Artemea is obviously a village with a 
hieron of Artemis, and this consideration leaves us no hesitation in 
identifying it with the hot springs on the lower Aisepos. There was 

* The subject is discussed under Lydia, § 41. 

t ’Efopla is probably an epithet of npoiK6y7ioros ; see Addenda. 

X 7r6\is Karkr))V rS>v Alyaiov€\ayiTwy Bdpr} Ka\ AvXcoyla vaptayiixois wyofMfffJLiyriy 

Nic. Chon., 121 ; rp Kard 'E\\ii<nroyroy ib., 711, in distinction from Auionia 

near Dyrrachium. On Baris, see § 13. 
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there an Artemis Thermaia, to whom Aristides composed hymns (vol. i., 
p. 503, ed. Bind.). 

Kheketa is quite unknown and probably corrupt, and then we have 
Germe * and Miletopolis on the eastern frontier. t Hierocles next gives 
the towns to Hadrianoutherai, all of which are unknown. The fol- 
lowing towns are on the southern frontier: — Pionia was apparently 
south or south-west of Skepsis, to judge from Strabo (p. 610), who 
mentions it along with Andeira and Gargaris. The latter is in Byzant- 
ine Asia, and the former is otherwise unknown.J Argiza was recently 
discovered by Dr. Fabricius ; it is mentioned by Pliny as Erezii, and by 
the Peutinger Table as Argesis. Ergasteria was 440 stadia from Per- 
gamos on the road to Cyzicos, and was therefore on the upper waters of 
the Tarsios. Skepsis was on the upper waters of the Aisepos (Strab., 
p. 603). Mr. J. T. Clarke places it at Kurshunlu Tepe on the upper 
waters of the Scamander : the situation does not seem quite to accord 
with Strabo, § but it is better for the present to follow the opinion of a 
scholar who is now throwing so much light on the antiquities of the 
Troad, and who knows the country better than any other. Perhaps he 
means that new Skepsis was at Kurshunlu Tepe, and that old Skepsis, in 
a higher position 60 stadia distant, was about the common source of 
the Scamander and Aisepos. 

Ml*. J. T. Clarke remarks acutely that Andeira and Pionia, as enumer- 
ated by Strabo, are on a road from Skepsis to the coast. Hierocles does 
not give them in this order, for there is every probability that his 
Sideron refers to the iron-mines beside Andeira (Strab., p. 610); Pionia, 
however, he places after Hadrianoutherai. Perhaps Argiza, Mandakada 
and Ergasterion are to be sought on the Aisepos or the Tarsios. 

Sagara is never mentioned olsowhoro, but may bo a correct name, 
related to the name of the river Sagaris as a place name to a personal 
name. Compare Ariassos and Aryassis, Kidramos and Kidramouas, 
Kadoi and Kadouas, &o. But see Lydia, § 41. 

5, Hadrianoutherai was founded by Hadrian after a lucky bear- 
hunt. Its situation is given by the writer in Smith’s Dictionary as on 
the road between Ergasteria and Miletopolis, but this seems only to be 
a mistake founded on the road Pergamos-Hadrianoutherai-Miletopolis in 

* Germe, or Hiera Germe, has been generally recogni^d as situated near Kirmasli 
Kassaba, where the Byzantine Aorata seems to have been (G., 20). The Germian hills 
mentioned by Anna IT., p. 314, are not connected with th'* Germe, as Forbiger fancies, 
but are on the east side of Olympos. 

t Omitting Blados and Skelenta, on which see Lydia, § 41. 

X Mr. J. T. Clarke places Pionia on the north bank of the Satnioeis, in the rich plain 
of Aivajik, and Andeira in an undetermined situation between it and Skepsis (Am. 
Joum. Arch., 1888, p. 317). Andeira was in Hellespontine Phrygia, as wo may infer 
from Pliny, who gives it as one of the cities of Phrygia. 

§ Tov 8* av\wvos roO vepl rhv At<r7]Trov iv ipiarep^ rrjs (ivffeus ai/rov irpwrov ^<rrt IIoAlx*'® 

T€tx^p€S ^ na\ai<rKr]\l/is iy d€^i^ dk tov Aicr'fiTrov pera^b IloX/x*'®* 

Ila\ai(rKlj}^((as rj "N 4a K<&pri ka\ *Apyvpla (Demetrius of Skepsis ap. Strab., p. 603.) 
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the Peutinger Table. The distances in the Table are unfortunately 
utterly untrustworthy. The best clue to the position of the city is to 
be found in the Byzantine documents. In the later Notitiss we find the 
name Akhyraous given as alternative to Hadrianoutherai. 

6. Akhyraous, then, is either the Byzantine name of Hadrianou- 
therai, or else a neighbouring fortress which took its place.* Akhyraous 
was situated on the great route to Miletopolis and Constantinople from 
the Hermos and Kaikos valleys : this route passes through Balikesri,t 
and the evident importance of Akhyraous in the late Byzantine times 
leaves little doubt that it is to be placed there. Hadrianoutherai 
was on the road from Pergamos to Miletopolis : this road and the other 
meet about Balikesri, and Hadrianoutherai is to bo sought somewhere 
in that neighbourhood. 

The importance of Akhyraous in later time, as shown by the 
references in historians, explains its elevation to the rank of a metro- 
polis. This is attested only by Notitia XI., and by two unpublished 
Notitie© in the MSS. of the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris,:( in all of 
which it is last in order. It, therefore, must have been elevated at a 
very late date in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

7. Milatai. Cedrenus (I., p. 437) has the phrase *A8pLavov 

iv roLs fUTaTois.§ This strange expression probably conceals the name of 
the people or district in which the city was found. If it was the dative 
of an ethnic in the ending -rats would be readily altered to suit the 
article to??. Now Aristides, in a story whose scene seems to be laid at 
Pergamos, speaks of a MeiXdrrjs cf dKpo7roAca)s.|| The god had told him to 
take a goose’s egg. He sent out for one, but the messengers could find 
none in the whole market ; at last, partly by chance, partly by 
information received, they went to a certain Milatian who lived on the 
acropolis. The Milatian replied that he had an egg, but was keeping 
it to be used for a cure as the god had ordered him. If this Milatian 
was a native of Aristides’ own district, the story is full of the trivial 
coincidences which Aristides loved. Now, it seems probable that the 
whole district from Hadrianoutherai down the Makestos to Miletopolis 
and to the lake Miletopolitis was called Mila, or at least was inhabited 
by a people called Milatai. Miletopolis, then, was the city of the 
Milatai, and its name was hellenised to suggest a colony from Miletos. 
The lake, which is some distance from Miletopolis, would more readily 
get its name if the "''^ople who dwelt on its southern and eastern 

♦ Probably the latter is the correct view, according to Prof. G. Hirsohfeld’s canon. 

t I think the true form of this name is Balyk Hisar— >“ town of the castle ; it has 
been distorted through the desii-e to get the form corresponding to HaA-af^ Kai<rdpeia. 

t 1356. fol. 288 ff. ; 960, fol. 89. 

§ The text may have been changed to give the sense “one of the Metata,” on which 
see Gothofredus ad Ood. Theodos., vol. ii., p. 258, and Nov. Theodos., xxxii. 

11 I should conjecture that ns has been lost after 
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shores were called Milatai. These facts show that in Cedrenus we 
should read cv rots MiXarats. 

8. A careful examination of some misunderstood passages in Ari- 
stides gives precision to this situation. Aristides’ native ^place was two 
days’ journey from the hot springs of the Aisepos (p. 502). The road 
lay through Poimanenon, which was 160 stadia distant : it is implied 
that this 160 stadia was a very long day’s journey. It was 440 stadia 
(55 miles) from Oyzicos, 320, i.e. 40 miles, from the lake Milotopolitis 
or Aphnitis, and (as is clear from the route to Poimanenon) about 
100 from certain hot springs which were on the road (p. 537). It was 
two or throe days’ journey from Pergamos (pp. 539-41, cd. Dind.) — the 
exact distance is not given — ‘but after two short days’ journey, he had to 
hurry over 300 stadia on the third day : according to his other journeys 
we may reckon 120 stadia for each of the first two days, and the total 
distance is 640 stadia, about 68 miles. The details of this last journey 
show that there was a plain about 400 stadia, and a temple of Apollo 
300 stadia, from Pergamos. It is obvious that these measurements 
point with practical certainty to the neighbourhood of Iladrianoutherai. 
All doubt on this point is removed by p. 458, which shows that he 
could set out from his house to go to Pergamos towards evening, and be 
uncertain whether or not it would be possible to reach Hadrianoutherai 
the same night. His house, then, was some miles north of Hadrian- 
outherai, and the distance of the latter from Pergamos must be about 
65 to 58 miles. 

This result does not agree with the statements of Philostratus and 
Suidas, who say that Aristides was born at Hadrianoi. But Hadrianoi 
was quite 110 miles from Pergamos, 65 from Cyzicos, and 65 from 
Poimanenon, and it cannot possibly be reconciled with the statements 
of Aristides. Probably the error arises from the shorter name being 
substituted for the longer by an error of Philostratus or some other 
authority.* 

9. Poimanenon was one of the strongest fortresses in this district 
(Anna, II., p. 281). There was there a famous church of St. Michael.f 
Its situation, 280 stadia (35 miles) south of Cyzicos, on the river 
Tarsios, and 160 stadia from Aristides’ estate, has been already proved 
(see Hadeianoutherai). These distances do not suit Maniyas, which is 
the site commonly assigned, if we may judge from the published maps. 
Maniyas is not on the road from Pergamos to Cyzicos. In Kiepert’s wall- 
map of Asia Minor in ancient time, he gives Poimanenon on the proper 
road. No modern names, however, are given, and it is not quite clear 

* It is however possible that his birthplace should be distinguished from this 
hereditary estate which he possessed (see Addenda). 

t d vahs rod *Apxi(rrpaTijyov rSiv Hj/co dvyapiewv (Acropol., p. 37). On the military 
importance of Poimanenon, cp. the inscription of Novum Ilium (Schliemann, ‘ Ilios,* p. 709), 
quoted by Lolling, ‘ Athen. Mitth.,* 1884, p. 30. 
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whether he would now represent the situation of Manilas differently ; 
hut as he‘ha8 entirely altered the course assigned to the Tarsios, and as 
Texier mentions that Maniyas is on the road in question, probably his 
new position for Poimanenon depends on better information as to the 
site of Maniyas. In the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen/ 1884, p. 35, Lolling 
publishes an inscription found at Gonen on the Aisepos, which seems to 
contain the name [nOI]M[AN]HNfi[N] ; he is in doubt as to the site^ 
but this inscription would only prove that the territory of Poimanenon 
extended to Gonen# 

Poimanenon was 160 stadia, t.e. 20 miles, from Aristides* estate 
north of Hadrianoutherai* On the way, 100 stadia from the estate, 
there were hot springs, which should easily be discovered. Those 
marked in Kiepert’s new ancient map seem to bo too far from 
Poimanenon# There were also hot springs on the Aisepos, two days* 
journey from Aristides* estate, and the way to them lay through 
Poimanenon. They are marked on Kiepert’s new map, but I do not 
know whether he has (actual information about them or only inserts 
them from Aristides. 

M* Waddington and Dr. Lolling* prefer the form Ilot/xavos for the 
town. This, however, is a mistake, arising from a wrong conception 
of the origin of the name. It is true that UoiixavrivoL are the people, 
and that the legend on coins is the genitive of the name of the people. 
But in this, as in many cases, the people are older and the town is later. 
There were Poimanenoi long before there was a UoLfxavrjvov to 

serve as a central city. In this way there was not a city Poimanos, 
giving name to the people Poimanenoi, but only a people Poimanenoi, 
some of whom lived in the Poimanenian town.j The hero Poimes is 
probably a mere eponymous invention. 

10. Lentiana was a district, a range of mountains or a hilly 
country, and a town in the neighbourhood of Poimanenon. The two 
are frequently named together.:]: In 1223 the Emperor John Vatatzes, 
after the battle of Poimanenon, captured Poimanenon, Lentiana, 
Kharioros, and Berbeniakon (Acropol., p. 38). Comparing a passage of 
Anna (II., 280) we find that Lentiana lay between Cyzicos and 
Poimanenon, and from Acropolita (p. 31) we see that Lentiana, the town, 
was close to Poimanenon, so that Kharioros and Berbeniakon are further 
north. Another passage (Acrop., p. 13) mentions the Frankish territory 
in Mysia, apparently counting from west to east, Baris and Aulonia and 
Poimanenon and the Lentiana up to Lopadion. 

* Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1761 ; Lolling, ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 1884, p. 29. 

f The same principle must be applied in many other cases, especially in Cappadocia, 
\shere we find MeKtrTji^ and numerous other adjectival forms. But in Phrygia Bria is 
to be restored in plaee of Briana, both on account of the sense {Bpia = town) and on 
account of the entry in some lists d This Bria was doubtless “ the town ” which 

a people of name unknown to us looked to as their centre (CB., Part I., § xx.). 

X ruv 'Pwp.aiKttf[ n<rr4wv AevrtavS/i-iKcd Uoifiayrivov (Acropol., p. 31). 
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11. Katoiraikia was a place close to Lentiana, which is mentioned 
only by Anna Comnena (II. 310). 

12. Kiminas was a mountain adjoining Akhyraous,* mentioned not 
rarely by late writers. Its situation is implied to be north or west from 
Akhyraous in the description which Georg* Aoropolita (p. 30) gives of 
the territory belonging respectively to the Franks and to Theodore 
Lasoaris. The latter possessed the country from the Kaikos valley 
southwards, and from Lopadion eastwards. The Franks had the north- 
west corner of Mysia, including the whole of Kiminas and even 
Akhyraous : Akhyraous was the extreme limit of their territory.! This 
mountain is often mentioned as an abode of monks and hermits, J 

13. Baris, near the mouth of the river Barenos (which is apparently 
the Granicus), is probably the scene of the great defeat inflicted 
by. the Arabs on the Thrakesian troops, a.d. 774. Theophanes (p. 456) 
gives the scene of the battle as Darenos, and a neighbouring place as 
Banes. It is usual to understand Banes as the lake of Nikomedeia, 
which was called by later writers Baanes, and so Zonaras takes it. But 
probably the reading in both cases should be corrected and we should 
then have cv tottw Xeyofi^to BaprfvS^ and iKpar-rjcre rqv Bap-qv (i.e* Baptv). 
The circumstances show that this situation is required, while a situation 
on the lake of Nikomedeia is impossible. Harun advanced as far as 
the Bosphorus at Chrysopolis : he, therefore, was west of the lake. He 
detached Bourniche towards Asia, and this detachment defeated .tho 
Thrakesian general (who had probably advanced so as to bo ready to act 
in defence of Constantinople). The battle took place near the boundaries 
of the Opsikian and Thrakesian Themes, but in the former, on the 
western side of Baris ; but fresh troops from Constantinople seized Baris 
and intercepted the retreat of the Arabs. Baris probably commanded 
the passage of the river. Moreover Anastasius has Barim. 

14. Miletopolis is commonly placed at Mualitch, between the 
Makestos and the Khyndakos, at their junction ; but it is, in that^case, 
hard to see, in the present state of the maps, why the lake to the west 
should be called Miletopolitis. We should rather expect the city close 
to the lake.§ Still, it is certain that Miletopolis and Lopadion were not 
far from each other, as they were in later Byzantine time united in one 
bishopric. This is stated in an unpublished Notitia Episcopatuum, in a 
MS. of the Biblioth6que Nationale, Paris, No. 1356, fol. 287-8. This 

♦ rh 6pos rh iyyvs rTjs *Axvpdovs Tvy^dvov (Georg. Acropol., 30). 

t ToO Ktfiiva irdvra fierdi ku) ainrjs rrjs *Axvpdovs (id., ib). 

X Act. S. Athanasii Conf., July 5, p. 247 ; “ est vero mons bic Kyminas in Asia, altus 
et prope impervius ; in quo erat monasterium cui praerat Michael cognomine Malinus.’* 
TOis iv 6p€(ri fiovaxoTSf ry r« ’OAtJ/iiry koI ry Kofiiv^ Kal rp Xpvarp KarovoixaCofifvji Il4rp<f 
ical rou Bapaxcuou 6p€t (Theophan. Cont., p. 419) ; ix rod ircpiwyvpov 6povs *0\v(jL7rou 
** AQ(a re Kal rris^'lSris 6.\\a xal too xard Kvfiivav <TvfXTr\‘f\p<t}fxaro5 (Genes., p. 82). 

§ See, however, § 7. The name of the lake is more natuial, if the Milatai lived^on 
its southern and eastern shores. 
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MS. contains a list of the same class as Parthey’s X., and agreeing with 
it down to the thirtieth Archbishopric, ^ PoT^ta • 17 KoSpos. In the 
next place it originally added Aa^ to AoTrdStov; but this is erased, and a 
note in red added at the foot of the page, to AoirdStov va-repov yiyove • 
fTxvri<f>$7j Si avT^ Kcu 17 MeXtTovTToXts €Tn<TKOTr^ oZca rrpoTepov rov Kv^Aoo.^ 
At the end of the list of Archbishoprics another addition to X. occurs. 
The last entry is p!, to Ai^v/xoraxov • cTto yeyovf firjrpoTroXi^ to AoxaStor, 
crwa<^0cv tJ MeXtTovTrdXtt. This note is in black ink, written con- 
tinuously with the rest of the Notitia. 

As to the date of this event, it is later than the elevation of Kybistra- 
Herakleia to the rank of an archbishopric about a.d. 1059-64. It is 
also later than Nilus Doxapatrius, whose list, written 1142-3, gives 
Herakleia Kybistra, but not Lopadion, among the Archbishoprics. It is 
older than the changes introduced by Andronicus (1283-1328). 

Philetus was bishop of Miletopolis in the latter part of the third 
century, when Parthenius was born. Parthenius was consecrated bishop 
of Lampsakos between 312 and 330 by Ascholius (or Achillius), bishop 
of Cyzicos. Eustathius was bishop of Parion when Parthenius died 
(Act. Sanct., Feb. 7, p. 40). 

16. Lopadion, which still retains its name as Ulubad, is very 
frequently mentioned in the later Byzantine wars. Lopadion was an 
important point, as there was there a bridge over the Khyndakos. This 
bridge was built later than 258, when the Scythians, who had 
plundered Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Kios, Apameia, and Prousa, found it 
impossible to cross the Rhyndakos, which was swoln with rain.l But 
in A.D. 1405 Musulman marched from Prousa, crossed the bridge at 
Lopadion and came to Pergamos, obviously by way of Akhyraous- 
Hadrianouthorai.J When this bridge was broken, it took a three days* 
journey over very difficult country to march round the south side of the 
lake and thus reach the west bank of the river, which could be crossed 
above the lake, but not below it (Ducas, p. 168). 

16. Adraneia. The occuiTence of Adraneia in Hellespontus in 
Notitim VIII. and IX. is a remarkable fact. They also give Hadriani 
in Bithynia Prima ; and the question arises whether this is an error of 
double entry such as occasionally occurs in the Notitiae, or whether 
there are really two distinct cities, Hadriani and Adraneia. In the first 
place, the name Hadriani often appears as *A8pavovs in the Notitiae, 
while Adraneia appears in 458 as Andriane, so that there can bo no 
doubt that the two names are the same. In the next place, Hadriani 
was actually on the frontier of the two provinces, and in the Roman 

* It then continues, like X., Aa'. r/ Sovydata. \j3\ ret ‘HpajcAeovs. Ay'. al ^ovAAai. 
A note in red is added (top of fol. 288 r®), Jivudrjaav licrrepov rj 2ovydala koX al ^ovAAai, 
Kal ytyovf /jL7iTp6iroAts. 

t Zosimus, I., 35, 2 , p. 31. 

X Ducas, p. 85. That he crossed a bridge is to belinferred from p. 168, which tells 
of the bridge being out by Murad. 
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period it belonged to the province of Asia, while in the Byzantine period 
it seems to have been attached to Bithynia. The case, then, seems to be 
one of mere double entry ; but then the question arises why only two of 
the Notitise place it in Hellespontus. The Council lists at the first 
glance seem to show that we must, after all, change our opinion, and 
admit that Adraneia, which is given as a bishopric of Hellespontus 
in Epist. Synodi Gyzicense, Cone. Chalced., and Cone. Nio. II., is not 
Hadriani of Bithynia transferred to the wrong province, for Nice- 
phoims of Hadriani is regularly mentioned at Cone. Nic. II. among 
the Bithynian bishops, in addition to Basilius of Hadrianoutherai and 
Sisinnius of Adraneia in Hellespontus, and Nicetas* of Hadrianopolis 
in Honorias. The case is not so clear at Chalcedon, owing to the small 
number of bishops present from Bithynia, f but at least there can be no 
doubt that in both 451 and 458 a bishop David of Adi*ania or Andriana 
was subject to the Metropolitan of Cyzicos. It is, therefore, quite open 
to maintain, so far as the evidence of 451 and 458 is concerned, that 
Hadriani still was reckoned by the ecclesiastical system of the fifth 
centuiy in its old Koman connection with the West, and not in the 
Byzantine connection with Bithynia and the East. This view 
accordingly might be unhesitatingly adopted were it not for the 
evidence of the Second Nicene Council. The probability is that some 
unknown fact, such as a quarrel between the Metropolitans of 
Nikomedeia and Cyzicos, underlies the double entry at that Council; 
each Metropolitan, insisting that Hadriani or Adrania belonged to his 
province, may have consecrated a bishop for the city. One Metropolitan 
would insist on the fact that Hadriani had always been in the civil 
administration of Bithynia, J the other would urge its old ecclesiastical 
connection with Cyzicos, and perhaps quote the evidence of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Notitise VIII,, IX. seem to be under the influence of 
the older system ; they are of the earliest class of N otitiee, and then 
the only difficulty remaining is to explain why VII., the earliest of all, 
and usually very closely akin to VIII., IX., does not give Adraneia. 

17. Skepsis took the name of Saint Cornelius the Centurion, who 
settled at Skepsis and converted the population and Demetrius the 
Prefect (Act. Sanct., Feb. 2). His grave was discovered in the beginning 
of the fifth century, when Silvanus was bishop of Troas.§ Apparently 

* Nectarius or Nicetas ; readings vary, but Nicetas is usual. 

t At Chalcedon, Theophilus of Hadrianopolis in Honorias was represented by a 
presbyter, Pelagius ; but neither Hadrianoi nor any other of the cities of Bithynia, except 
Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Kios, Apameia, and Chalcedon, were represented. Patricius of 
Hadrianopolis is really of Hadrianoutherai, as is proved by some of the lists and by the 
signatmes of 458. 

X Before this time it is true that the Themes had come into existence. Similar 
quarrels of an older date took place between Nikomedeia and Nikaia about Basilinopolis, 
and between Caesareia and Tyana about Doara, and of a later date as to whether 
Juliopolis-Basileion was subject to Ankyra or directly to Constantinople, 

§ Silvanus was consecrated by Saint Atticus, who died 425 a.d. 
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it was at this time that the ohuroh which gave name to the city was 
dedicated. Another ohuroh was erected to Demetrius. On the death 
of Silvanus, Athanasius (who was bishop of Skepsis at the Council of 
Ephesos, A.D. 431) succeeded him at Troas, and Philostorgius was made 
bishop of Skepsis. It would appear, therefore, that the bishoprio of 
Troas was a more desirable dignity than that of Skepsis. 

18. Artake was a town near Cyzicos, with a church of the Virgin 
(Theophan., p. 299). Procopius (B. Pers., p. 135) makes it a suburb of 
Cyzicos (7rpoa(rT€tbv). Mount Dindymos overhung Cyzicos (Zos., IL, 31, 
p. 97). 

19. Artanas, a river of Bithynia, must be distinguished from Lake 
Artynias or Apolloniatis (y. Addenda). 

20. SiGRiANE. The hilly country between Cyzicos and the mouth 
of the Ehyndakos was called Sigriane. In some places the hills reached 
down to the water’s edge. There was in it a monastery, founded by 
Theophanes at a place named Agros, twelve miles from Hieria * (Theo- 
phan., IL, pp. 7, 19, 26). The MeyaXos IIoTa/Ltos mentioned as the eastern 
boundary is probably the Ehyndakos. The harbour frequently men- 
tioned under the name of Pegai was on the eastern side of the Sigriane, 
for John Vatatzes traversed that district on his march from Lampsakos 
to Pegai (Georg. Acrop., p. 73). The Latins, marching from Kenkhreai 
and Lampsakos to Pegai, reduced on the way the fort Keramides, near 
Cyzicos.t This last passage might alone be taken to imply that Sigrene 
or Sigriane was close to Lampsakos on the east, but the other passages 
seem to show that it was further away from Lampsakos. 

21. Kenkhreai was a fortress near the river Scamander.J The 
passage just quoted from Georgius Acropolita (pp. 50-1) might suggest 
that it was close to the sea, for the Latins are said to have marched along 
the coast while the Greeks kept on the high ground above them ; and 
thus the Latins only succeeded in traversing the not great distance from 
Lampsakos to Kenkhreai. But, as I do not know the country, I follow 
the authority of Mr. J. T. Clarke, who identifies it as Kiz Kalesi, a 
Byzantine ruin a little to the north of Chigri.§ 

22. Monasteries in the Troad are mentioned not unfrequently. In 
974 the patriarch Basil was banished to to Kara ^KafxavSpov <f>povTt- 
oTiyptor, which he had built himself (Leo Diao., p. 1 63). A monastery 
named Pelekete, apparently near the Hellespont, is referred to in Act. 
Sanct., March 28, p. 732 (cp. Jan. 12), A country place, named Celseus 
or KiyAAtos, apparently near Lampsakos, is mentioned Act. Sanct., 
Feb. 7, p. 40. There was a monastery there of which the head, Leo 
prseses Celleorum, was at the second Nicene Council (Act. IV.). 

* This Hieria is different from the harbour in Bithynia, opposite Constantinople, 
t vfpi irov robs fiowobs hiaK^lp-wov rrjs Kv^kov (Georg, Acrop., pp. 50-1). 
t iv roiis /caret XK<iiJ.ayBpov K«7XP«aiy kiravBpi>)vcp rivX <ppovpl<p (Georg. Pach., I., 485. 
II., 443). § * Amer. Jour. Arch.,* 1886, p. 140. 
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23. Ptelaia is mentioned as a place on the Hellespont in Acta S. 
Parthenii (Feb, 7, p. 41). He visited all the fishing emporia from 
Lampsakos as far as Abydos to stop the failure of the tunny fishery, and 
then he sat cv Kara HrcXatas (vv. 11., HrcXeas, HTcXapas) i/iTropua, 

24. The river Khyndakos changed its name, like almost all the others 
in this part of Asia Minor, before the time of Anna Comnena, who calls 
it Lampes,* as the Granikos became Barenos, and the Aisepos Angelo- 
komites (see below, G § 17). 

25. Metopa or Mesopa was a fort near the lake of Apollonia (Act. 
Sanct., Feb. 4, p. 643). 

26. An inscription copied by Prof. Kiepert in the valley of the 
Granikos (Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1745) gives the name of six villages 
or x<2pot ; viz. Mottianoi, Baisteanoi, Trinoixeitai, Ageanoi, Ilbeitenoi, 
Hykhantenoi. 

27. "'ATTTaos of Hierocles is possibly an error for Palaios or Palaia : a 
place of this name is mentioned by Strabo (p. 614) 130 stadia from 
Andeira. Paleos at the Second Nicene Council means Parion. 

There are apparently three other places bearing this name in Asia 
Minor, Two of these are bishoprics mentioned in the Notitiee, but not 
in Hierocles. One of them is in Galatia, the other in Lycia ; and both 
have the alternative name Justinianopolis. The former has the forms 
Palia, Spaleia (i.e. s-Paleia), and Spania : the latter appears always in 
the genitive plural of the ethnic notXtwToiv, HctAAttoToiv, noXtortov, HoXicd- 
rwi/. Mordtmann, in his excellent paper ‘ Gordium, Pessinus, und Sivri 
Hissar * f remarked that Palia of Galatia was probably one of the forts 
founded by Justinian to defend the empire, and might therefore be 
safely identified with the powerful fortress of Sivri Hissar, which is 
now the chief city of the district. The third is a fortress named Palia 
or Paleai in Isauria. The only reference to it which I have observed is 
in Ammianus, XIV. 2, 13 : “ Bobbers, coming from the neighbourhood of 
Laranda, locum petivere Paleas nomine, vergentem in mare, valido muro 
firmatum, ubi conduntur nunc usque commeatus distribui militibus 
omne latus Isauriae defendentibus adsueti.** I do not believe that the 
name Paleai or Palia is connected with the Greek adjective TraXaios : 
it is more likely to be a native word, resembling the Greek in sound. 
Three of the places named Palia appear to have been fortresses : and 
hence the set of names in Teichos and Char ax suggest themselves for 
comparison Ahonoteichos^ QordiouteichoSy PanemouteichoSy Neon TeichoSy 
PierocharaXy Charax Alexandriy Charax, 

28. The Acta S. Philetaeri (Act. Sanct., May 19, p. 316) contain 
some curious particulars about a journey from Nikaia towards Prokon- 
essos. The Saint was conducted by the soldiers, after crossing the 
Ehyndakos, past Seroukome, to a village beside the river Xoasta, and 

* Anna, vol. I., p. 815, rhv Ad/imjv • voraphs olros irtpl Aoirddiov, 
t Munch. Gel. Anz., 1862. 
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not very far from a place named Kastallis. From Kastallis they did 
not take the direct road towards Cyzioos, but went through a village 
Kleodous and a place (or river?) Stribos to Poketos or Kopetos, where 
there was a sacred grove of cypresses (ra SivBpa ra diro dvaroX^s coroiTa 
Twv KVTrapL<Ta<jiiV /Ltcytcrra ovTa iiiKoij/av, Bia to /AoXtO'Ta Tors *EXA,9;vas 
iKuvais Tats KxrjrapicrcroL^ Tas •rrX^ov ^vo-tas cttitcAciv). These Aota date 
from a much later time, and are of suspicious character, but may con- 
tain topographical fact. The reference to the sacred trees is interesting: 
the oldest religious document of the Troad, the Hymn to Aphrodite, 
and this the latest reference to the old religion, alike mention holy 
trees. From Poketos the guards went on to Cyzicos. 

29. Beside the hot springs of Artemaia on the Aisepos, and those 
between Hadrianoutherai and Poimanenon, there were also hot springs 
at Daskylon, and at Larissa in the Troad, not far from Alexandria 
Troas. The list of Therma given by Athenseus II., p. 43, may here be 
quoted in full, as it is often referred to in these pages: — ra t* cv t§ 

TptotK^ AaptV(r]j, koX Trepl Mayvria-Lav, iv Upovcrp rfj 7rpo9 rov Mvcriov 

^'OXvp/rrov ra )SacrtXt/cd Ka\ovpi€va * to. S’ iv 'Acria rrepl TpdAActs koX rov 
[’A];(apa[/ca]/<cD/47/r);v 'irorap.oVy ert 8k Nvo'av iroXiv, ovtws cotI XtTrapd a>s pL^ 
8€La‘6aL Toil? ivaTro\ovp.€VOv^ iXaiov. roiavra koI ra iv AacrKvXov KfD/jLrj' Ta 8’ iv 
Kapodpots Karainpa Kal (r<l>68pa Oeppid • rd 8k Trepi Myvos Kcjjultjv, rj iari 
^pvytas, Tpa^vTcpd iari Kal XiTpoiScorcpa, d)s Kal [rd] iv rfj KaXovp.€vp Aiovro^ 
Ku)p.|/ T^s <3E>pvytas • tu Se Trcpt AopvXaiov Kal Trtvdpcvd cort ^^^tora. 

30. Saint Philotheos was born in the village Myrmex in the 
Opsikian Theme (Act. Sanot., Sept. 15). It is probable that Mar- 
pessos, Marmessos, Mermessos, Myrmex and Myrmissos are forms of the 
same name : most of these forms are recognised by Forbiger as varying 
names of a place east of Lampsakos, birthplace of a Sibyl. 


E. Eoman Koads in the Province Asia. 

1. The roads of this province are too weU defined to require any 
special treatment. I have discussed some of them in my Contributions 
to the History of Southern ^olis, part I. The road from Ephesos to 
Magnesia, Tralleis, Antiocheia, Laodiceia, and Apameia, built by Manius 
AquiHus about 130 b.c., was continued by him along the southern 
frontier of the province through Ilyas or Elyes (perhaps Okoklia) as far 
as Takina, as is shown by a milestone there with the distance 223 g. In 
all probability Manius built the entire circle of roads Apameia-Takina- 
Kibyra, and Laodiceia - Themissonion - Kibyra. The exact distance 
in Roman miles from Ephesos to Tralleis is known from a mile- 
stone to be 32, and I have calculated the distances to Laodiceia as 1.07, 
and to Apameia as 173. The road is so extraordinarily distorted in the 
Peutinger Table that nothing can be learned from it. 
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2. The road from Ephesos to Smyrna and Gyzicos is given in the 
Peutinger Table as ; — 

Ephesus — Metropolis — Smyrna xxxiii Cyme viiii Marinna (t.e. 

Myrina) xii Ela[ea] xvi Pergamo xxxv Argesis xxx Phemenio (i,e. 

Poimanenon) — Cyzioo.* 

The following distances on this road can be determined in Eoman 
miles. Ephesos to Smyrna must have been 45 miles ; though’ 
Strabo gives it as only 320 stadia. I estimated the number formerly 
as 44 from the map, and am now able to appeal to the following 
passage. 

Tchineit started from Amorion, crossed Phrygia Salutaris, came 
down to Laodiceia, and thence passed by Sardis to Nymi)haion. Here 
he turned to the right, and, crossing by the ravine, descended on 
Triakonta, which is still known as Trianda. He crossed on the same 
day the mountains extending towards Galesion and the sea (ra Trpos 
PoA'^ortov opo? KCL/jicva Trpos OaXarrav oprj) and reached Hypsele in the first 
watch of night.f In the account given by Ducas (p. 194) of this hurried 
march, it is obvious that there is only one error : Laodiceia has been 
substituted for Philadelpheia. To one who knows the country, none of 
the way which Tchineit traversed is doubtful. On the other hand, it 
would be an enormous detour to go by Laodiceia, and from Laodiceia it 
would again be an enormous detour to go by Sardis. The name Tpta- 
Kovra is important : it obviously means the thirtieth mile from Ephesos. 
Names of that kind are very common, as may be seen in the index to 
Parthey and Finder’s edition of the Itineraries under “ Vigesimum,” “ Tri- 
censimum.” The railway has a station, Trianda, but not actually at the 
village ; the distance of this station from Ephesos is 23 J English miles, 
say 25 Koman; the modern village seems to be quite 3 Eoman miles 
to the north of the station. The total is still only 28 miles ; but the 
ancient village may have been situated a little more towards Smyrna, 
and been slightly moved towards the south, though the name remains. 
Allowing for the change, it still appears necessary to measure 15 or 16 
miles on to Smyrna, so that the total distance J is 45 or 46. 

The road from Smyma to Ephesos still leaves Smyrna by a gate on 
the south-west, and passes on the west side of Pagos : this was also the 
line of the ancient road, and with the best measurements I can make the 
distance must be given as 45 miles. 

Strabo gives 200 stadia from Metropolis to Smyrna, 120 from Metro- 
polis to Ephesos. The latter number is clearly wrong, as the distance 
is fully 20 English miles; if we take it as 160, we have the whole 
distance Smyrna to Ephesos 360 stadia or 45 miles. 

A milestone (Le Bas, No. 6), stated to have been found at Burnabat, 

* Phemenio, Pergamos, Argesis, are all ablatives. 

t Hypsele, near the ancient Lebedos, is still called Ipsili Hisar. 

J Owing to the great detour on the railway, the distance, 26f , measured from the 
Smyma station to Trianda, is of no use for estimating the Roman road. 
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but really, as I have been informed by M. Weber, found beside tbe sea 
where it approaches nearest to Bumabat, bears a number M., which may 
indicate any number from 41 to 49. The point where it was found 
must be quite 3 miles from the “Ephesian Gates” of Smyrna, so 
that M[H] or M[®] is the probable reading. The distances between 
Smyrna and Fergamos seem to be accurate, so far as I can judge. The 
distance to Elaea from Ephesos, then, is 99 miles, and it is hard to see 
how the reading IT H, 88, can appear on the milestone above mentioned. 
M. S. Eeinach informed me that the stone is so large that the idea of 
its having been transported cannot be entertained.* There is, therefore, 
no apparent solution except that the number was carelessly inscribed, 
and that the true reading is 98, which is exactly correct, as the stone 
is a little south of Elaea. 

3. At Fergamos the road forked, one branch to Adramyttion and the 
Troad, one to Cyzicos, and one to Miletopolis. A milestone found near 
Dikeli, on the former road, has the number PAA, cxxxi. As we have 
seen, the distances Ephesos to Fergamos are correct on the Table, and the 
total distance is 115 : the milestone gives a number a little greater than 
we should expect, and therefore proves that our estimate of the distance 
to Fergamos is not exaggerated. 

The numbers given in the Table between Fergamos and Lampsakos 
are so utterly discrepant from those in the Antonine Itinerary that 
nothing is to be gained from a comparison except by one who knows the 
country far better than I do.f 

4. Two roads led from Fergamos across country to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, one to Cyzicos, the other to Miletopolis. They are given in the 
Table as — 

(1) Fergamo xxxv Argesis xxx Fhemenio — Cyzico, 

(2) Fergamo viii Hadreanuteba xxxiii Milepoli. 

Galen mentions that Ergastoria was 440 stadia (say 55 miles) from Fer- 
gamos on the road to Cyzicos. It must be placed in an intermediate 
position between Foimanenon and Argesis of the Table. Foima- 
nenon was 280 stadia from Cyzicos, which gives the distance omitted in 
the Table as xxxv. The sum of distances point to point is then 100 M. F. : 
and the distance in an air-line on KieperFs recent map is about 
95 English miles. We should expect therefore a larger total of Roman 
miles, for the proportion to air distance in the best known cases is 
decidedly greater. Perhaps restore 

Fergamos 35 Argesis 20 Ergasteria 20 Poimanenos 35 Cyzicos : 

total 110. See Addenda. 

♦ The doubt which I formerly expressed as to the reading is now set at rest, and 
M. Fontrier’s copy is justiBed. 

t Mr. J. T. Clarke’s restoration (* American Journal of Archaeology,* 1888, p. 296) 
is “Adramyttion xvi Antandros xxi Gargara vmi Assos xv Sminthion.” The 
distance of the Itinerary from Fergamos to Adramyttion, xxxi, should probably be 
increased by x. The Table gives two roads, one direct, and one along the coast. On 
the latter, Attalia should be changed to Attain, as M. Radet has correctly observed. 
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Neither of the distances on the other road is correct: possibly it 
should be — 

Pergamos liii Hadiianoutherai xxxxiii Miletopolis, 
but the total distance must be rather greater. 

The position of the towns on these roads is discussed under Helles- 

PONTUS. 

5. The direct road from Miletopolis, or rather from Lopadion, which 
was the more important point in later time, to Thyatira and the Hermos 
valley, is frequently mentioned in Byzantine writers, but is not given 
in the older authorities. It passed by Akhyraous. References to 
it are made under Stratonicea Lydiae and Akhyraous Hellesponti, 
also F 10. 

6. The road Pergamos by Germe, Nakrasa, and Sardis, to Laodiceia 
on the Lykos, is given both in the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Table, and is historically a very important route. As the two autho- 
rities agree almost perfectly, they may be accepted as fairly correct — 

Pergamos xxv Germe xxxiii Thyateira xxxvi Sardis xxviii Phi- 
ladelpheia xxxiii Tripolis xii Hierapolis vi Laodiceia,* 

Only one of these numbers is certainly wrong. From Germe to Thya- 
teira should be xxiii, not xxxiii. 

The Table also gives a direct road from Thyateira to Philadelpheia 
with the distance xxv. This road is a mere error arising from bad 
.drawing. The road via Sardis is really direct. 

7. The distance given by Strabo, 300 stadia or 37 J miles, between 
Apollonis and Pergamos, is measured along a direct hill-road. He gives 
the same distance between Sardis and Apollonia, which is correct. 

8. The direct road from Ephesos to Sardis passed through Hypaipa 
(beside Odemish) at the southern end of the pass over Tmolos. Between 
Hypaipa and Ephesos the Table gives a place Anagome, which is clearly 
a corrupt form, perhaps concealing a name ending in Kw/x>;.f If, as the 
Table implies, Anagome was a village at the fork of the roads to 
Metropolis and to Hypaipa, it would be near Kos Bunar, 9 miles 
from Ephesos, and xxxiiii from Hypaipa. The numbers on the Table 
would have to be transposed ; the xx between Sardis and Hypaipa 
appears to be correct. 

9. The road Smyrna-Temnos-Magnesia, forking there to Thyateira 
and Sardis is very badly given in the Table, Temnos being transferred 
to another road, and Magnesia being omitted. The distances approxi- . 
mately are — 

Smyrna 25 Temnos 18 Magnesia (25 Thyateira or) 36 Sardis. 

10. The direct road from Smyrna to Sardis, passing near Nym- 
phaion, is omitted on the Table, but a number of milestones on it are 

♦ The Table omits xxvm after Sardis, and has a dislocation after Hierapolis; it 
has also xxxiiii before Tripolis. 

t In Greek tl;e name was perhaps of the form kiv/xt}. 

N 
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preserved (Le Bas-Wadd., 6-9 ; C. L G., 3179, 3180). The distance is 
about 54 miles. 

11. No record is preserved of a Roman road from Sardis by Maionia 
and Satala to Temenothyrai, Trajanopolis, and Akmonia, perhaps also 
forking at Satala to Kadoi and Aizanoi. The pass between Satala and 
Temenothyrai is very difficult, but in 1881 Sir C. Wilson and I observed 

, remains of two Roman bridges over the Hermos in it. One lies above 
the modern path when it first reaches the Hermos after leaving Koula ; 
it is a mere ruin. The other much further on is still in use, and the 
repairs do not wholly hide the Roman work. 

12. The roads in Phrygia are all determined by the fixing of the 
cities which they connected. Dorylaion was the most important road 
centre in the north. The road from the Bosphorus and Propontis to 
Kotiaion (see Bithynia) is not known to have been used in early time, 
and all communication with the north probably passed through 
Dorylaion and thence radiated south, sou tli- west, and south-east. 

13. The Peutinger Table gives a road, which] may be completed 
thus — 

Dorylaion xxxv Kotiaion xxx* Appia xvi Hierokharax xn 
Akmonia xv Aloudda xx Klannoudda (near Blaundos) xxxx 
Pliiladelphia.f 

The eleventh milestone north of Akmonia, and several between Apia 
and Kotiaion are known and published (C. I. L., III., Supplem., 
No. 717Q and CB., § xcvm.). 

A milestone near Altyntash and other evidence statedi below under 
Orkistos make it probable that the road Akmonia — Hierokharax — Soa— 
Meros — Pessinus was constructed in Roman time. 

14. The Table gives a road which may be restored thus — 

Dorylaion xxvi Nakoleia xviii Meros xii Metropolis vi Kone 
XI Kidyessos xii Brouzos iv Hieropolis vii Eukarpia xv 
Aurokra viii Apameia. 

The Table omits the completion from Eukarpia by Aurokra to 
Apameia, but this must necessarily be restored. In place of this part 
of the line, the Table, owing to bad drawing, J carries on the route straight 
to Eumeneia and Apameia. But the road Eukarpia — Apameia really 
diverges from the other at either Brouzos or Hieropolis, and thence goes 

* Called Cocleo in the Table. 

t Akmonia is about five miles off the direct road, whicli passes [through Keramon 
Agora (Islam Keui). Blaundos is about six miles south of Klannoudda. Perhaps Alia 
should come between Akmonia and Aloudda. There is no evidence that a road 
Kotiaion — ^Aizanoi — Synaos — Ankyra — Makestos-valley — Stratonikaia — Pergamos, or a 
road Kotiaion — Aizanoi — Kadoi — Satala — Maionia — Sardis, was in use. But the exis- 
tence of two ancient bridges (see § 11) makes it probable that the road Akmonia— Tra- 
jnnopolis — Temenothyrai — Satala — Maionia— Sardis was constructed. 

x Or, as Prof. O. Hirschfeld puts it, “ weite Ausladungen crscheinen als direkte 
Wege,” n. 411, 412. 
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to Eumeneia, Peltai, Lounda, and Laodiceia. Of this road the Table 
gives the line only as far as Eumeneia, and then adds the name of Peltai 
(under the corruption Pella). The existence of the complete road is 
proved both by the name Peltai, and by the following milestone, copied 
by Hogarth and myself at Baljik Hisar, about its original position 
between Eumeneia and Peltai : — 

AfAOH r^xv 
AYTOKPATOPI 
/caiCAPI r M€CCI(jl) 
ici/INTO) TPot 
ANCjO A€KICi) KAI 
€P€NNIA 4TPOYC 
KIAat? C€BACTH 

This milestone was probably erected in 249 a.d., and later there were 
added in smaller letters, irregularly engraved round the number, the 
names of the two Caesars, [KJmVra* ’Ep€vvt[a)] AcAc[t]w /cat ^E[Tp]ovVK[a) ?] 
KvtvTo), neither completely nor accurately given. 

The connection, Eumeneia xn ad Vicum xiiii Apameia, given in 
the Table is clearly only part of a road giving a route from Apameia 
to Philadelpheia and the Hermos valley, but no other evidence exists to 
prove it. 

15. The Table gives a third road — 

Dorileo — FI. Sagar — Docymeo xxxn Synnada Asynnade Vforbio 
mil. XXXVII. Euforbio. Ab Euforbio. Ab amea Mil. xxxvi 
Apamca Ciboton. 

This road is a false one, due to incorrect drawing of the lines, one of the 
commonest sources of en’or in our copy of the Table. This road should 
go to Pessinus, and not to Dorylaion. The position of the river San- 
garios shows this, and a consideration of the possible routes led me long 
ago to this conclusion (CB., § XXXVI.). 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his * Eeport on our Geographical Knowledge 
of the Ancient Greek World,* advances a different opinion as to this and 
the preceding road. Ho considers that the road Synnada-Dokimion- 
Dorylaion coincides in more than half of its length with the road 
Eucarpia-Nakoleia-Dorylaion. He therefore apparently holds that the 
road Dokimion-Dorylaion turned westwards to Metropolis or north-west 
to Meros, and thus coincided with it through Nakoleia to Dorylaion.* 
The point is one which cannot be determined ; I cannot prove that there 
was not a Koman road from Dokimion to Metropolis or to Meros. I can 
only say that I for a time held the view that this road joined the other 

* Unless this road joined the other a good way south of Meros, it could not coincide 
with it for more than half its length. 

N 2 
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at Meros,* and was, after careful examination, obliged to give np this 
opinion: as to a road Dokimion-Metropolis-Meros-Nakoleia, I hardly 
think that Prof. Hirschfeld can have thought of it. Moreover, the 
simplest and easiest way of bringing the names and lines in the Table 
into harmony with each other and with the facts is to suppose that 
the line Dokimion-Sangarios-Pessinus had been drawn awry, so as to 
touch the line Dorylaion-Pessinus, &c., at the wrong place. Then two 
names which should fall between Jlumen Sangarioa and DoMmion^ viz. 
Amorion and Abrostola, got out of their right position : they continued 
to hold their place near Pessinus, but as the line Pessinus-Dokimion 
had ceased to exist, they got into the line Pessinus- Archelais. 

16. The route from Dokimion to the coast is commercially almost 
the most important in Asia Minor. The road along which the enormous 
monolithic columns of Dokimian marble wore transported as early as 
the time of Strabo must have been well-constructed and carefully kept. 
Its course is now quite certain. It passed through Synnada, where the 
central office for managing the quarries was situated, and which gave its 
name to the marble. Between Dokimion and Synnada was Prymnessos, 
a little west of the direct and easy path, but yet necessarily included in 
the XXXII miles placed by the Table between Dokimion and Synnada.^ 
The road went straight south from Synnada to Metropolis by a route 
via Baljik Hisar, crossing a lofty ridge by a finely engineered path, the 
cuttings and curves of which can still be observed.^ 

The approximate distances are : Synnada to Metropolis xviii miles, 
Metropolis to Apameia xxiv. 

This road was, as I believe, constructed by the Komans. Before 
their time the case was probably the same as at the present day : there 
was a horse-road over the mountains, and a waggon-road round the 
detour by Uzun Bunar. Manlius, who was accompanied by an army 
heavily laden with plunder, must have taken the waggon-road, and 
Diniae, through which he passed, must be sought on it. Alcibiades, on 
the other hand, was more likely to travel by the direct horse-road, and 
Melissa, where he was killed, was on the road between Synnada and 
Metropolis,§ and may be sought at Baljik Hisar, where there are said to 
be remains on a hill round which the road winds. 

* At an earlier time I had fancied that the road Dokimion — Dorylaion joined the 
other at Nakoleia. This opinion also I had to abandon, or rather it is a bad way of 
saying that the road Dokimion — Pessinus intersected at Bayat the road Dorylaion — 
Nakoleia—Polybotos— Julia— Philomelion — Ikonion, so important in later time. 

t The actual distance is about xxv miles at most, but if Prymnessos and the 
detour be counted in, we have 15 + 17. M. Choisy took seven hours to the journey 
from Afiom Kara Hisar to Synnada, and estimates the distances from 25 to 80 kilom. 
(15 to 18 miles) : I took five hours ten minutes to the journey, and estimated the 
distance at 17 to 18 miles. Prymnessos is about two miles nearer Synnada. 

X I wrongly believed formerly (CB., LXI.) that the road made a long detour to the 
east to avoid this lofty ridge. Until 1 crossed it, 1 thought that the monolithic columns 
could not have been carried over it. § Athenaeus, Xlll. p. 574, P. 
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17. Strabo describes, after Artemidorus, the great caravan-route 
from Ephesos to Apameia to the east. Between Metropolis and the 
borders of Paroreios Phrygia at Holmoi it did not take the route by 
Synnada, which the Koman governors preferred. Now the natural 
path is by Oinan and Geneli. This path is singularly easy and is 
throughout practicable for carriages at the present day. Artemidorus 
probably wrote before the direct road Metropolis to Synnada was made : 
but even after that road was built it is hardly conceivable that 
merchandise should be carried round Lysias — Synnada — Metropolis, 
when there is a far shorter and more level road Lysias — Geneli — Oinia 
— Metropolis. Even without any artificial causeway, this natural path 
is perfectly easy for vehicles. Khelidonion then is to be sought about 
either Geneli or Oinia. The route by which Manlius marched co- 
incides with this road until it enters the Oinan Ova, and then turns off 
to the north. Dinia, through which Manlius passed, seems to bo the 
second part of Khelidonia (for the difference of vowel is paralleled by 
the two forms Siblia and Soublaion), and therefore Dinia — Kheli-donia 
must be in the south-western end of the Oinan Ova. 

19. The line Dorylaion 26 Nakoleia 12 Santabaris 9 Kakka- 
bokome 18 Ets^’a 15 Polybotos — Julia — Philomelion — Hadrianopolis — 
Kaballa — Ikonion became important after Constantinople was made the 
capital, but it is very doubtful whether it existed in the Roman period. 
It may, however, have been represented on the Table, which gives the 
routes radiating from Constantinople, for part of it, viz., the direct road 
Philomelion — Kaballa — Ikonion was given on the original from which 
our copy is taken, and this part has no importance except as the com- 
pletion of the shortest line from Constantinople to Ikonion. 

The observation, which Prof. Hirschfeld made, that circuitous 
routes are often given on the Table as direct (and, I will add, direct 
routes as circuitous) is a valuable one, and many examples of it occur 
in this paper. But a zigzag route on the Table serves as a proof that 
the complete roads, of which parts are given in the zigzag, already existed. 

20. The route Smyrna — Sardis — Philadelphia — Akmonia — Hiero- 
khavax — Aristion — Kidyessos — Prymnessos has been one of the important 
trade-routes in modern time, but apparently it was not constructed in 
Roman time. The trade of Dokimion and Prymnessos passed to the 
coast by Synnada and Apameia. 

21. The Boundaries of Roman Asia arc traced with approximate 
correctness by M. Waddington in Chap. II. of his ‘ Pastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques,^ p. 25. His words are : “ Commen^ant par le nord, le couis du 
Rhyndacus servait d’abord de limite (Plin., H. N., V., 142) jusque un 
peu au-dela de la ville d’Hadriani, qui appartenait a I’Asie et non a la 
Bithynie ; la frontiere se dirigeait ensuite a Test, passant au nord de 
Dorylaeum [atteignait probablement le Sangarius],* puis redescendait 

* Omit the words in brackets, which are due to the bad representation of the 
Sangarios in old map?. 
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au midi, en paasant a Test de Midaeum,* d’Amorium et de Philo- 
melium,t qui etait la ville la plus orientale do la province.” The rest of 
his description can be given more accurately. The boundary passed 
south of Hadrianopolis, and there turned north-west along the Sultan 
Dagh, leaving Neapolis and Antioch out, till it reached the long ridge 
which separates the valleys of Karamuk, Oinan, and Tchul, from the 
country that drains into the great lakes Hawiran and Egerdir, which, 
as Hirschfeld has suggested, were probably known as Limnai. The 
boundary ran along this ridge till it came to the valley of Dombai 
(Aurokra), when it turned south to include the valley in Asia. One of 
the boundaries is still preserved in this part. The road from Apameia 
to Apollonia, after passing close over Aurokreni Fontes, reaches a small 
village Tchapali, and ascends a long steep slope. At the top of this 
slope there is a large pillar, square in plan, with base and capital of 
very slightly ornamental type : the pillar is now lying flat on the 
ground, but originally stood on a low circular basement, which still 
remains in a fragmentary state. On one side of the pillar is the 
following inscription J : — 

YHEPTHCAYTOKPA 
TOPOCKAICAPOCGE 
OYTPAIANOYnAPGI 
OYN OYAYI 
5 OYTPAIANOYAAPI 

ACTOYAPXIEPE 
MEnCTOYAHMAP 
OYCIACTOlO 
YnATOYTOrnATPOCHAT 
10 OC IACKAIAICjON 

CAYTOYTEKAI 
HANTOCOIKOY 
OYHBOYAHKAIO 
AHMOCOAnOAAOJNIA 
15 AYKICjONKAIGPA 

CjONOONOEOIC 
NOPIOIC 

This dedication is dated in a.d. 135. 

From this point the boundary ran to the village of Baradis, where 
the following boundary-stone was copied by me in 1882 : — 

Finis 

Caesaris N 

This stone probably indicates the boundary of an imperial estate, which 
included the rich valley of Ketchi Borlu and Kilij, and which was 

* For Midaoum read Akkilaiou, and add “de Troknades, d’Orkistos” before 
“ d’Amorium.'* 

t For Philomelium read Thymbrion-Hadrianopolia. 

X I saw it first in 1882, when travelling with Sir Charles Wilson. It was in such a 
position that it could not be read. In 1888 I returned to the place, and after five hours’ 
work, got the stone turned and the inscription copied. 


virep rrjs alroKpd- 
ropos KaiffapoSf de- 
ed Tpaiavov IlapBi- 
Kov vlovy dejoD N[€p]oua vl- 
Q)v\ovy Tpaiayov ’A5p<[a- 
yov aefi'jaa'Tov, ipxtcpe- 
ws] fieylarov, Z-rj/iap- 
Xt/CTjj ^|]ov(r/as rb 
vndrov rb 7 ', ‘jrarpbs irar- 
pf5]os, [ffurripyias Kal aiccy- 
iou bia/xovrjy avrov re Kal 
rod arviii]rravros otKov 
ahr']ody r/ $ov\^ Kal 6 
driiJ,os 6 ^AiroWocyia- 
Twyy AvKiuy koI &pc[, ] 

Kwv KoXySiVfayy &eo?s 
*E]yopioi5 
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included among the Phrygian estates directed perhaps by the Procurator 
Phrygiae. South and east of this boundary the . territory belongs to 
Galatia, in which the city Konane was included. 

The lake of Buldur (Askania) was probably the boundary, and near 
its south-western end at the village of Deuer, we find another boundary 
(which I copied in 1884), ra fiev ip ctmt Xaya\a(T(re(t}v, ra Bk ep 

dptarip^ K(opLrj^ Tvp,PpLava(T(Tov N^wvos KXuvSlqv KatVapos. This imperial 
estate immediately adjoined the territory of Takina, which belonged to 
Phrygian Asia. It is therefore probable that it, like the other estates * 
Alastos and Ormeleis, was included among the Phrygian estates. The 
boundary, therefore, must have passed between Lysinia and Tymbrian- 
assos, and between Olbasa and the Ormejeis. We can then understand 
why a mile-stone at Hedje gives the distance from Kibyra. The whole 
lino of this roadf from Kibyra to Apamoia by Ormeleis, Alastos, and 
Tymbrianassos, was in the province of Asia. The division between 
Asia and Galatia (after 74 a.d. between Asia and Lycia-Pamphylia) lay 
along the centre of a valley, a remarkable line.J 

After passing Olbasa the boundary turned south, probably along the 
upper waters of the Lysis, and included Lagbe in Asia. It then turned 
west, passing through the lake Karalitis, until it touched the river 
Indos, down whose course it went to the sea. See Addenda. 

The boundaries of the Byzantine provinces have been given in the 
discussion of the cities in each province. 

22. It will be useful here to recapitulate the imperial properties 
whoso existence in the Eoman province of Asia has been established on 
certain or probable grounds. First may be mentioned the great estates, 
probably continuous with each other, of the Ormeleis (afterwards called 
Maximianopolis), including Alastos, and Tymbrianasa.§ 

The inscriptions of this district are dated as a rule according to an 
cTTtTpoTTo?, TTpaypaTciTot, and p,tor^a>Tat, i,e. a procurator Augusti, negotia- 
tores, and conductores.|| The population of such an estate had a peculiar 
standing in Eoman law, and the inscriptions show that the Ormeleis 
also had a peculiar organisation. Their magistrate or official is called 

* Sec § 22 and Addenda to A, 42. 

t This corrects some details in ASP. 

X It is paralleled by some of the later divisions; Byzantine Caria and Lydia are 
separated by the Maeander, and take each half of the valley; Byzantine Lydia and 
Plirygia also are separated by the Maeander, Tripolis, which is in full view of Hierapolis, 
being part of Lydia. So on the south the Lysis may have been the line separating the 
two provinces. 

§ In A8P., D 22-5, 1 described the general character of these estates. Franz on 
0. 1. G., No. 4366 w, and MM. Duchesne and Collignon in ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1878, 
misunderstand the character of the inscriptions, and speak of the pragmateutes as a 
sort of Archon Eponymos. The help of Mr. Pelham has enabled me to add greatly to 
the number of points which prove that the inscriptions were erected by the coloni of 
three imperial estates. 

II The rendering actores would be more accurate for irpaynarevral ; see Addenda. 
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^po xywv, perhaps a translation of praepositus,* A Proagon occurs also in 
two inscriptions of Fisidia, now widely separated, but perhaps origin- 
ating from Bindeos (Sterrett, 11. 89 and III. 465) : see § 26. 

The little information that we gather from the Ormelian inscriptions 
relates to their contributions for the benefit of the community; and 
usually the inscription begins with a vow for the health of the emperor : 
compare “ pro salute imp. Caes. etc. : coloni saltus Massipiani aedificia 
vetustate conlapsa s(ua) p(ecunia) r(e8tituerunt), item arcus duos a(ere) 
p(uo) f(ecerunt) ” (C. I. L. VIII. 587).'|* Similar constructions at the 
expense of coloni are often alluded to; “pro salute imp. Gordiani, etc. : 
rnurus constitutus acolonis eius castelli Cellensis*’ (Wilm. 756); “ porticum 
ex pecunia saltuariorum (C. I. Li. IX. 3386). The frequently recurring 
phrase €rLfir)(r€ rov o^Xov is perhaps equivalent to “ contributed for the 
benefit of the community.’* ’ETt)u,iy<r€ tov 6)(\ov apLcrrov Kat arTt/cas to', 
“ contributed a breakfast and 380 Attic drachmae,” occurs.if The com- 
munity is called oxXo? : this seems to be a translation of populus pleheius, 
which was the proper term for the inhabitants of an estate (saltus: 
cp. Frontinus, ed. Lachm., p. 53 ; Fustel des Coulanges, ‘ Recherches sur 
quelques Probl5mes d’Histoire,* p. 27). 

There was in the provinces a procurator or rationalis, who adminis- 
tered the estates and revenues of the emperor. He was the official who 
exercised all real power, even that of life and death, in an imperial 
estate, and hence the Ormeleis date their inscriptions by his name. He 
let out the imperial properties in the province to conductores ; and there 
were apparently three lots of property, let to three conductores, in the 
c )untry of the Ormeleis. 

The proper marking of the bounds of - an imperial property was of 
course a duty of the procurator, and he was also bound to prevent 
disorderly persons from entering the estate (Big. I. 19, 3). Among 
the Ormeleis the duty of protecting the boundaries and acting as 
guards was discharged by different corps called 7rapa<l>vXaKlTaL : ol iv 
’AAtto-To) 7rapa<^v\aKtTat were the corps who guarded Alastos, one of the 
three properties. We also hear of individuals called opo</)vAaK€ 9 . These 
correspond to the “saltuarii qui finium custodiendomm causa” (Dig. 
XXXIII. 7, 12), who were under the orders of the procurator. 

About the three conductores we can gather very little from the 
inscriptions that are preserved. The conductor was close to the coloni, 
and his power must have been almost greater than that of the distant 
procurator, so long as he paid his rent and kept on good terms with the 
* Unless irpodywv, or vpoaydv, be President of the Games, which are a feature of 
Pisidianlife and coins; but “Praepositus vect. ferr.” (O. Hirschf., ‘Horn. Verwalt.- 
Gesch.,* p. 86); for ‘praepositus pagi’ : see 0. Thcod. xii. 1, 49, xii. 6, 8, ‘ praepositura 
horreorum et pagorum’ : Voigt, Drei Epigr. Constitutionen, p. 182. 
t “ r(efecerunt) ” and “ a b(o1o)” (Henzen, 5313). 

X Wrongly transcribed Hpiaroy koI ilvt^KaardlraTov^ by Mr. Sterrett, ‘ Epigr. 
Journey,’ No. 52, I. 9. 
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latter. Hence at Lagbe, fines for violation of the tomb were sometimes 
made payable to the local conductor (t<P icaTa tottov fxi(r$oyr[j), so as to 
ensure his aid in the prosecution of any violator. One of the conduc- 
tores of the property at Alastos, M. Calpurnius Epineikos, was a 
freedman a cuhiculo of a Koman named M. Calpurnius Longus. The 
latter may perhaps have been procurator, or was at least closely con- 
nected with the district, for we find a dedication to Dionysos by one of 
his dispensatores or stewards,* with the inscription [*A/o]tc/xo)v M. Ka\- 
7rovp[yC]ov Aovyov hovXoq oIkovo/aos,] in the same neighbourhood.*!' 

The conductores, as being permanent residents, were naturally also 
brought into relations with the Horophylakes ; and probably issued 
orders to them in the absence of the procurator. This may perhaps be 
gathered from a fragmentary inscription, which I copied in 1884 in a 
deserted cemetery below Hassan Pasha : — 

€TOYCAC€niMICen cTovj \(r • tVt /nor^o)- 

TOYAYPTPO gONAOYN toO Avp. Tpo[k]ov8oo N 

AYPTPOKO Avp. TpoKo- 

ICKOYANE vhov lctkov ’Avc- 

TOYMICGHTOYrE .... roi)/4t(r^a>TOv(v)7rc' 
0<l>YAAKnNANECTI- p op]o^vA[a]Ka)i/ av€<TT[r}^ 

EIKAIA (TCI/]. 

The date is probably according to the Ciby ratio era, and corresponds 
to A.D. 255. 

Negotiatores (7rpay/4aTcirrat),J as defined by Labeo (Dig. 32, G5), 
are slaves “ qui praepositi essent negotii exercendi causa veluti qui ad 
emendum locandum oonducendum praepositi essent.’* These pragma- 
teutai were perhaps imperial slaves under the orders of the procurator, 
who were stationed on the estates to look after the imperial interests. 
The dispensator mentioned below (§ 27) was probably an official of a 
similar kind, an imperial slave. It is not possible that they were 
“ middle-men,” corn-dealers who bought up the grain from the con- 
ductores.§ The fact that there were special negotiatores, apparently 
the same in number as the conductores, points conclusively to the 
former view. Mere traders in corn would hardly be selected to date 
an inscription by : for this purpose some definite official position is 
required. The names of the negotiatores also are suitable for slaves, 
Abascantus, [Ajnthinus, Marcellion, Aeithales, whereas the Proagontes 
are free-born with a pater, and the misthotai are libertini (Claudius 
Abascantus) or ingenui. In one inscription (Sterrett, No. 46) there are 
three negotiatores and three conductores, apparently one for each estate. 

* Sterrett, ‘Epigr. Journ.^ Nos. 78, 79. 

t An imperial slave, dispensator, at Tembrion-Eudokias, § 27. 

X Perhaps analogous to the probatores or vectores connected with mines and 
quarries (see O. Hirschfeld, ‘ Horn. Verwaltungs-Gesch.," i. pp. 80, 83). But on the 
proper sense of vpayfiartvral see Mr. Pelham’s note in Addenda. 

§ Like negotiatores in the saltus of Apulia and Calabria (see Oassiod.Var., ii. 26, &c.) 
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A boundary-stone of the estate Tymbrianasa has been published 
(ASP., D 22-5) : as it is erected by the legatus and the procurator 
of Galatia, it might seem that the estate was at that time part of 
Galatia. But when almost the whole of Pisidia was taken from Galatia 
and annexed to Lycia-Pamphylia, apparently in the year 74, it would 
appear that Tymbrianasa was joined with the other Phrygian estates 
and put in the province Asia. The river Lysis was in all probability 
the boundary between Asia and Pamphylia. The three great estates 
seem to have included ail the country on the left bank of the Lysis, and 
the dates on their inscriptions appear to be as a rule reckoned from 
either the Asian era, September 85 b.o., or the Kibyratio ora 25 a.d. 
A road passed through them from Kibyra to the east, and the distances 
along it were reckoned from Kibyra. Crossing to the right bank of the 
river wo find the Pisido-Pamphylian cities of Olbasa, Lysinia, and 
probably Palaiapolis; and in the last a double reckoning,* by the 
Kibyratic era and by the formation of Pamphylia-Lycia in A.i). 74. 
The former was used as being familiar in the district, and the latter as 
being the provincial date. 

One peculiarity may bo remarked about many of these Phrygian 
estates : they received during the fourth or fifth century an imperial 
name and a bishop. This was the case with Maximianopolis, Eudokia, 
Augustopolis,t Tboodosioupolis, and perhaps Valentia, Theodosia, and 
Pulcherianopolis. We should gladly know whether this indicated that 
some new organisation with greater freedom and more rights was 
granted to these estates at this time. That privileges were sometimes 
granted to the inhabitants of an imperial estate is shown by C. I. L. 
VIII. No. 8280, ‘Ephem. Epigr.’ II. p. 273, which records the bestowal 
of the im nundinarum. On each estate there was at least one village, 
and a head man (magiater vici) is often mentioned, who seems to corre- 
spond to the proagon in these Phrygo-Pisidian estates. The proagon 
has a Greek name, and seems to be a native Pisidian. 

23. At Lagbe (Alifachreddin, or Alifaradin, Yaila) there must have 
been another imperial estate. This results from the following inscrip- 
tion, already twice published, but not correctly restored:!; — erovs cter'* 

Aiip* Kc[ gap of uncertain dimensions] KaTccr[ Kcmo-cK to fxvqixuov 

€at;r<3] Kat rg [ywatKt Avp erepw Se ovJScvl co-rat CTrto-- 

\_€V€VKai wTUifia, cTTct «'o;(os ^Jo-rat 6 c^t[x€t]pT7[o-a9] rtf epyo) To[vra) rufi- 
I3wpv\t<^ K€ Stao-ct t 4» P-]€V t€pa)[T]dT<j> Tap-ctu) (8i/vdpta) rfj 8c KtjSvparwv 

TToAct (Si/vdpta) koX nf [K]aT[d toitJov p,iard(i)Trj [t]ov xuipLov (8T;vdpta) 

* ASP., D 16 : I have there reckoned the second era as 73, but 74 is equally 
possible : the dates are 102 and 150. The latter gives a.d. 175-6, and if the Kibyratio 
era began in the autumn, July 74 is probably the Pamphylian era. 

t The name, though not found in Hierocles, is older than Cone. Seleuc., a.d. 359, 
when ^ikIku^os Abyi>v<rTd9wv ^pvylas is mentioned. 

X A. H. Smith, in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1887, p. 253, and Petersen and von Luschan, 
* Reisen in Lykien,* &c., p. 168. 
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<t> * €t Se Tt )SovX€vor[a), Tavjra ^rt imypdij/u}. The restoration of the 
latter part is given by aln inscription, side by side with the above, 
which the Austrian tmvellers omitted. It is engraved in faint and 
worn letters. I have published it in ASP., D 14 ; but the end must be 
read Kara tottov fjit(r6(o\Tfj (hrjvdpia ^ )]. 

These references to a local pLi(T$<tiT^^ have already been explained. 
Dr. Petersen, who restores rw Kara v6p.ov paa-duyrrj, misunderstands 
(as I think) the passage, considering that the land was hired from the 
local community. The fines are payable to the Koman treasury, to the 
city of Kibyra as chief of the conventus or as possessing some rights 
over Lagbe, and to the imperial conductor, who represented to the 
rustic mind the majesty of the emperor. He, having something to gain 
from protecting the tomb, might be expected to prosecute any one who 
violated it. Khorion or Kome is regularly applied to an imperial estate 
as distinguished from a city. It is remarkable that a coin AArBHNON 
should exist. 

The date 215 must be reckoned from the Kibyratic era, and is 
equivalent to a.d. 240. Dr. Petersen reckons from the creation of the 
province Lycia in a.d. 54 ; but it is an error to place Lagbe in Lycia. 
The reference to Kibyra shows that it was in the conventus of Kibyra * 
and in the province of Asia. 

24. Phylakaion or Xwpta naTpt/uiovttt[Xia], between Eriza, Kibyra, and 
Themissonion : ASP., B 4. 

25. It must be left doubtful for the present whether the Valentia of 
Hierocles and of (Joncil. Nicsen. II. was an imperial estate. 

26. The -estate called Bindeos: the form of the name is always 

6 BtVSco? (BtVSatos) or to BtVScov (with ^((o/oeW understood). It 

seems to be the Theudosioupolis of early Byzantine time,t and to have 
been made a bishopric by Theodosius, probably the second emperor of 
that name. The two inscriptions, found at Sparta and at Bayat, and 
published by Prof. Sterrett,^ which mention both an ip^ytTnardTrj^) 
[compare cpycTrio-rdri;*? too XaTo/uttdv, 0. Hirschfeld, ‘Rom. Verwaltungs- 
Gesch.’ p. 83], and a Trpodyw, may have been brought from Bindaios. 
A boundary- stone of this estate has been mentioned above. 

27. Between Apia, the Praipenisseis, and Kotiaion, we find a district 
called by Hierocles Eudokias. In it are two inscriptions which seem to 
prove that it was an imperial estate. One of these (C. I. L. Supplem. 
No. 7002) is the epitaph of Dionysius, August! dispensator. He was 
evidently a slave of the emperor, stationed in this district for some 
fiscal purpose, as described above. ,His friend Aelius Trophimus may 

♦ See above, Aigai Aeiae. 

t Hierocles has Eudoxioupolis, perhaps only an error for Theudosioupolis. 

X ‘Epigraphic Journey,’ No. 89; ‘Wolfe Exped.,’ No. 465. In both the beginning 
(as Mr. Hogarth detected) should be 0€]ow ffvv4o(yov) koI Xpi<rT(pij) koI 'Aylov 
uaros^. 
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have been a freedman. The other inscription (C. I. L. III. Supplem. 
No. 7004) is, I believe, one of the boundary-stones of this estate. The 
explanation which formerly occurred to me, and which was printed in 
‘ Ephem. Epigraph.’ V. n. 1452, that the stone marked a boundary 
between Apia and Aizanoi does not now satisfy me. We desire some 
reason why an imperial procurator should take the duty of marking the 
boundary, and this can I think only be explained by the supposition of 
imperial estate. The river Tembris, Tembrogius, or Thybris (Porsuk 
Su) flowed through or along this estate, which therefore may safely be 
identified with the imperial estate called Tembre or Tembrion (Const. 
Porph. vol. I. p. 488) in the Opsikian Theme, whence fishermen were 
taken to accompany the Emperor on a march. Stephanus gives the 
name as Tembrion, Tymbrion, or Tembrieion. 

28. The imperial estate of Dipotamon, whose existence has been 
proved in the Byzantine period, can perhaps be traced as early as the 
third century by the following inscription, found at Kara Agha, one 
hour north-west of Doghan Hisar, near the site of Hadiianopolis. It is 
an epitaph on a tomb dedicated by parents to Sovo-ov rlw bpo<j>vkaKi 
lcr<f>ay€vrL vtto Xy<rTwv.* Sousou was a saltuarius on this estate. I know 
no other examples of Horophylakes except here and on the other great 
imperial estate of the Ormeleis. The situation of Kara Agha shows 
either that the inscription has been carried, or that Sousou was employed 
on an estate at some little distance from his parents’ home, or most 
probably that the estate was a very large one, reaching to the south of 
Ak Sheher Lake and Philomelion. 

29. A large est-ite in two divisions, Kleros Oreines and Kleros Poli- 

tikos, Le, Praedium Kusticum f and Praedium Urbanum, has been traced 
in the country between Prymnessos and Dokimion (CB., §§ LIII., LIV.). 
It appears in most of the Byzantine lists as Augustopolis, but is named 
Kleroi at the Council of a.d. 869. The passages which prove that 
Augustopolis was an imperial property are in ‘Vita Eutych.,’ ‘Act. 
Sanct.,’ April 6, pp. 550—1 : wp/aaro fxlv iK twv ^pvyCjv tottov Se 

V7ryp\€y ^OL ^tapCov, ©ctov Kwp.r}*s, ovtcd irpocrayopcvo/AcVov ©cia? Kiop,rj<; 

Tts ovv 7j avaSp&papi&rq Kal rbv pLtyav Evrvxtov t8a>p,€V * AryovcTTOTToXts ovto) 
KoXovpL^Yi, A conductor of this estate, or at least of the praedium 
rusticum, is mentioned in an inscription quoted in CB., § LX VI. The 
head man among the coloni of the estate is there called Kwfiapxo^* 

30. Theodosia, whose existence is inferred at Shap Khane in CB., 
§ CVI., was perhaps an imperial estate. This may possibly be gathered 
from the name and from the alum-mines and works, which have caused 
the modern name, “House of Alum.** Mines were usually imperial 
property. 

♦ Sterrett, ‘Epigraphio Journey,^ No. 156, where the prothetic iota of l(r<i>ayeyrif is 
misrepresented. Read also AovSa So^erov for AovSas Ot^cov. 

t Unless it be “ fundus saltuensis.” 
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31. Piilclierianopolis or Motella was perhaps an estate. Except the 
name, no other evidence is known ; but nothing inconsistent with the 
hypothesis is known. Claudius Clemens, whose slave Kouphion is 
mentioned in an inscription,* was perhaps a Koman connected with the 
estate 


F. Cities and Bishoprics of Bithynia. 

While it does not lie in my purpose to discuss carefully the topo- 
graphy of Bithynia, a country which I have never seen, it is necessary 
to study closely the line of one of the roads, and as a preliminary to this 
I must give a sketch of the general topography of Bithynia and a more 
detailed study of the country along the line of the road. 

The ecclesiastical lists are given in the accompanying Table. 

1. Chalcedon. Hierocles begins, not with the actual metropolis of 
the province, but with Chalcedon. This city was, in the ecclesiastical 
organisation, not subject to Nikomedeia, but an independent metropolis. 

2. Nikomedeia, which still retains its name as Isnimid or Ismidf (ci? 
NtKo/x^Setav), was a foundation on the site of Astakos or Olbia. It was 
one of the greatest cities in Asia Minor under the Roman Empire.}: 
Diocletian made it one of the capitals of the Roman World. In the 
tenth century it was the chief city of the Optimate Theme. 

Hierocles then goes along the south coast of the Gulf of Astakos or 
Nikomedeia, reaching 

3. Prainetos or Prietos, given as Prinetos in his text, whose 
situation is discussed more fully below. It was the third city in the 
Optimate Theme. 

4. Helenopolis, second city in the Optimate Theme, is discussed 
more fully below. 

5. Nikaia comes next in his list. It retains its name as Isnik 
(ct? NtKatav). It was not subject in the ecclesiastical arrangement to 
Nikomedeia, but was an independent metropolis. § Its original name was 
Helikore or Ankore (Notitia III. and Stephanus). 

6. Basileinopolis is to be looked for between Nikaia and Kios, 
probably at the western end of Lake Ascania. The contest between the 
bishops of Nikaia and Nikomedeia at Concil. Chalced. (451 a.d.) as 
to which was metropolitan of Basilinopolis, was finally settled in favour 
of the latter. This suits a position towards the western end of the lake, 
while the arguments adduced in favour of Nikaia show that Basilinopolis 
was not far from it. It is named after Basilina, mother of the emperor 

* Artemis-Leto, &c., § 14, in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,* 1889. 

t In early Turkish the form is Isnigimid. 

t t/st ovk oT5c r^v Nucofi-ftZovSy Strws flip Biatws tc Ka\ fieyedovs Hirvs ti hafiirpSrrfTas teal 
u/pup BiBvp&y irdcris ir6\toip firirp6iro\is iffrip aVrij (AA, S8. April 27, 

add. p. LX., vit. Anthimi, episcop. Nioomed.) 

§ Bithynia Secunda is not a civil, but an ecclesiastical, province. 
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Julian, and was raised to the rank of a city by Julian about 365 (Cone. 
Chalced., Actio xiii.) : cp. No. 68.* 

7. Kios, at the head of the Gulf of Myrlea or Kios, was called 
also Prousias ad Mare. It is an independent metropolis in the ecclesi- 
astical lists. 

8. Apameia, surnamed Myrlea, was on the same gulf, and is usually 
placed beside the modern Mudania. It is an independent metropolis in 
the ecclesiastical lists. 

9. Prousa still retains its name as Broussa. It is distinguished as 
Proiisa ad Olympum from Prousias ad Mare, i.e. Kios, and from ProusiaS 
ad Hypium in Honorias. 

Hot springs beside Prousa, sometimes called Pythia, were famous in 
antiquity : see ‘ Act. S. Menodorae,* Sept. 10 ; Tillemont, ‘ M^m. p. 
servir,* &c. v., art. 62 ; Theophan., pp. 186, 471 Nicet. Chon., p. 701 ; 
Procop., ‘ Aedif.,* p. 315. In Act. S. Patricii, April 28, p. 576, ‘Julius 
proconsul, cum, ingressus Thermas, sacra Asclepio et Saluti peregisset.’ 

The famous monastery of Medikion, near Prousa, was founded by 
Nicephorus, who died a.d. 810, and was succeeded by Nicetas, ‘ Act. 
Sanct.,* May 4, p. 500. 

10. Kaisareia strikes numerous coins as Ca&sareia Germanica. The 
coins seem to show that it was a seaport and near Mount 01ympos,t but 
these conditions are hardly consistent with each other. Dio Chrysostom 
places it beside Prousa, which agrees with the coins reading OAYMHOS. 
Pliny calls it Helgas-Germanicopolis. Helgas is perhaps the old native 
name. If we could accept M. Imhoof-Blumer’s opinion that the coin 
reading OAYMnOC should be attributed to Germanicia in Kommagene 
(Monn. Gr., p. 439), some of the difficulties about the situation of 
CsBsareia would be eliminated. The coins, together with Chrysostom, 
seem to represent it as the port of Prousa, i.e. Mudania, where Apameia 
is usually placed. A passage in ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ May 9, p. 362, seems to 
confirm this situation ; it mentions that Codratus and others, under 
Decius, were taken by the Proconsul Perinius from Nikomedeia to Nikaia, 
then to Apameia, then to Caosareia, then to Apollonia, and thence to 
Khundaca et Hermopolim (apparently the river Khyndakos and Mile- 
topolis) : this seems to describe the great road from Nikaia to Mileto- 
polis { (E. § 5), and suggests that Apameia was nearer Kios ; and Strabo 
also says that Apameia and Kios were near each other. But the 
importance of Apameia corresponds to that of Mudania, and probably 

* It is also possible that Basilinopolis gets its name from the estate which was 
bequeathed by Basilina to the church, and which Chrysostom was accused of having 
sold for his own benefit {Act. Sanct, Sept. 14, p. 543). The reference in Cone. Chalced. 
is not inconsistent with this. I have not the opportunity of consulting the other 
passages quoted by Valesius in his notes to Ammianus, xxv. 3, as bearing on the point. 

t Head, ‘ Hist. Num.,» p. 438 and p. 653. 

X This was the important road from Lydia to Kios and Constantinople, as well] as to 
Nikaia and the east 
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Geesareia is to be sought on the coast between Apameia and Dasky- 
lion. 

11. Apollonia is fixed by the lake called Apolloniatis or Artynia. 
The town is still called Abulliont. It is called Theotokia at the 
Councils of 680 and 692. 

12. Daskylion lay between the two larger lakes Apolloniatis and 
Miletopolitis and the sea, on a small lake called Daskylitis (Strabo, 575). 

13. Neocaesareia appears only in the Byzantine lists. The order of 
Hierocles and the Notities show that it is to be looked for about Bolat. 
The only other places that could suggest themselves are Kirmasli 
Kassaba (but Gorme was probably situated there) and the neighbourhood 
of Egri Goz and Amed (but Tiberiopolis Phiygiae seems to have been 
there). Bolat remains without a name, after Hellespontus and Phrygia 
are completely mapped, and, as its situation and importance mark it as a 
bishopric, it must have belonged either to Bithynia or to Lydia. The 
north-eastern border of Lydia is not quite certain, but the province can 
hardly have extended to include Bolat, which therefore must belong to 
Bithynia and be the site of Neocaesareia. Prom about 787 onwards 
Neocaesareia was replaced by Ariste or Eriste ; it is therefore omitted 
from Notit ia I. On the other hand, Notitise III., X., XIII., which are 
founded on a different register, forgot entirely that Eriste is the old 
Neocaesareia ; and III. even confuses the latter with the metropolis 
Neocaesareia, which belongs to Pontus. They simply repeat the old 
register and add Eriste or Ariste at the end. If Balikesri is the true 
name of the modern town near Hadrianoutherai, we might imagine that 
IlaXaici Kat<rdp€ta was opposed to Neocaesareia ; but the name is doubtful 
(see D 6). 

14. Hadriani still retains the name Edrenos, which denotes a 
governmental district. 

15. Kegio Tataios, also called Tottaion and Tatavion,* was a district 
immediately to the east of the Sangarios adjoining the territory of 
Nikaia and Nikomodeia. 

16. Eegio Doris was another district in the eastern part of Bithynia. 
There can be no doubt that it became a bishopric along with Eegio 
Tataios, but appears only under another name. If it was south of 
Tataios, it would be under Nikaia, and is probably to be identified with 
Numerica. Now, if it were north of Tataios, it would be connected 
naturally with Nikomedeia, and could hardly have been a regio under 
Nikaia, as is expressly mentioned; therefore its southern position is 
established, and its probable appearance as the bishopric Numerica. 
Doris Kegio, then, lay probably between Eegio Tottaion and the Galatian 
frontier. In this part we find in older authorities the name Dableis. 
The two names are apparently two attempts to render in Greek a native 
name, in which there was a sound, probably like English V or W, that 

♦ In Ptolemy Tlaraoiiov, an error for Taraovioy : see Addenda. 
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could not readily be pronounced or written by Greeks. Tkis sound 
may have been rendered sometimes by B, sometimes by 0 or OY.* * * § This 
view, probable in itself from the mere sound of the names, is proved by 
a passage in Cod. Theodos., XII., 1, 119, where we read of the curiales 
Claudiopolis, Prusiadis, ac Totai et Voridisl oppidorum sive mansionum 
per Bithyniam. We must hero read Tottaei et Doridis, and we see that 
they are the two mansiones on the road to Ankyra, mentioned in the 
Itineraries, Tataion or Tottaion and Dableis. As there were curiales 
resident in them, they must have been places of some importance, 
which is natural considering their position on a great road. In ‘ Acta 
Cone. Chalced. * (Actio xiii.) we read : Tarrato? Kal AupU peyeoives ei<nv 
vTTo ryv Ntkatav, and they seem at this time (451), not to have had bishops, 
though we must suppose that they still had curiales.^ Hierocles 
mentions thorn as Region es. The later Notitim gave Taion, i.e. Tataion, 
as a bishopric, and, though Doris or Dablis is not mentioned, it must be 
meant either by Noumerika or by Maximianai ; but the earliest Notitiae 
*VIII. and IX. (VII. is mutilated) omit these three bishoprics. Taking 
into consideration what is said about regio Tarsia, No. 78, we see that 
the throe regiones east of the Sangarios were elevated to the rank of 
bishoprics along with Daphnousia at a comparatively late period : to 
judge from the order in the list, Tarsia is Maximianai, and Doris is 
Numerica, but certainty as to the correspondence is impossible. The 
incompleteness of Hierocles’s list is obvious. He got Regio Doris and 
Regio Tataion perhaps from the ‘ Act. Cone. Chalced.,’ but omits Regio 
Tarsia, which was not mentioned there. He gives the bishoprics, and 
supplements the list where he can from any other source of information ; 
but he had not a government list. 

17, 18, 19. Gallos, Lophoi, and Kadosia were probably three places 
near each other on the road between Prousa and Nikaia, on the upper 
waters of the river Gallos.§ They are subject to Nikomedeia, but do not 
appear in Hierocles. 

20. Daphnousia was an island in the Euxine, on the Bithynian 
coast. It became a bishopric, but is not given in Hierocles. It was one 
of the group of bishoprics instituted at a late time. Notitiae I., III., X., 
XIII. mention it, and III. also gives it in Hellespontus. It was 1000 
stadia from Constantinople (Nic. Greg, iv., 85; cp. Pachym. ii., 138; 

* Compare the Pamphylian Lagbe, Lagoe, and the ethnic Aayyrjvwy in Byzantine 
lists. 

t Oothofiodus understands that Kios-Prusias is meant, and says that Voris mny 
perhaps be the Bopt5C«i ‘>r6Ms nourioKii, of Stephanus. I tlunk that Prousias ad Hypium 
is meant when Prousias is named simply by a later writer. 

X It is remarkable that in the same passage the institution of curiales (irpayfiarfv- 
6fitvoC) at Basilinopolis should bo mentioned as equivalent to raising it to the rank of a 
nr6\is. 

§ The Gallos, which Leake placed rightly, is put by Kiepert on the wrong side of 
the Sangarios (soe Modrenc). 
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Acropol, 192). S. Sabas, bishop of Daphnousia, is mentioued in ‘ Act. 
Sanct.,* May 2, p. 282. Ptolemy has Thynias quae et Daphnousia ; Plinj^ 
H. N., V., 32, Thallusa quae et Daphnusa (see 86). 

21. Eriste or Ariste is beside Neokaisareia, and is included in the 
same bishopric with it at Cone. Nicaen. II., where Leo Eristes or 
Aristes is also called Aewv NcoKattra/octa? *ApLcrT7j<s, Leo Neocaesareae 
Thraciae aut Aristes. It is added at the end of the list in Notitise III., 
X., XIII., as distinct from Neocaesareia ; this is perhaps a mere error, 
arising from Neocaesareia having lost importance, and its identity 
with Ariste having been forgotten: I. omits Neocaesareia and gives 
Eriste. 

22. The country in the south-eastern part of Bithynia was made 
into a series of bishoprics subject to Nikaia. It consisted originally in 
all probability of a vast territory belonging to Nikaia, and of two 
districts (regiones) which are said to have been to a certain extent 
subject to it, Tataion and Doris. The bishoprics of this district are — 

23. Modrene, which, like the following, 

24. Mela, will be fully discussed in the following Chapter G. 

25. Linoe, 26. Gordoserba, are in all probability to be placed on the 
two important roads leading from Nikaia to Kotiaion and to Dorylaion. 
One is probably Sugut, and one Bilejik or Inn Ongu. The district 
Gordos, in which Gordoserba is situated, lies along the Sangarios (see 
below, Modrene and Mela), and perhaps Gordoserba is Sugut. 

27. The whole territory of Byzantine Bithynia beyond the Sangarios 
was divided into three regiones, which at a later time became bishoprics 
(see 16). 

The district which lies along the roads from Chalcedon to Niko- 
medeia and to Nikaia is so important for my purpose, that I must 
discuss it accurately. 

I take first the road from Chalcedon to Nikomedeia, already well 
discussed by others, and comparatively free from difficulty, though 
opinions are even here far from unanimous. 

28. Pantichion is still called Pandik, 4^ hours from Scutari. 

29. Nasses is half-way between Chalcedon and Pandik. The form is 
doubtful. 

30. PoNTAMUS is between Pandik and the following. 

31. Libyssa is to be sought at some point near Malsum, but probably 
a little nearer Nikomedeia : it is famous for the tomb of Hannibal, but 
is never mentioned in Byzantine times. 

32-38. Brunga has, by Wesseling, been taken as perhaps an 
erroneous form for Bryas.* But Bryas was a harbour on the Bithynian 
coast, where Yezid lay when besieging Constantinople in a.d. 717. 
His ships occupied the harbours (34) Satyros and Bryas, and extended as 

* The error would come through a Greek text, Bp^avra being written Bp^ayya, 
Theophanes, p. 397 has accue. Bpvay ; Cedrenus, I., p. 789, Bp^aura, 
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far as (35) Kautalimen, which is perhaps the modem Kartal, marked by 
Kiepert close to Pandik. Theophilus built a palace at Bryas in a.d. 836 
in the Saracen style, using for it the stones from the monastery of 
Satyros, the name of which was derived from the pagan worship of a 
satyr practised there (Theophan. Ck>ntin., p. 28). From the nearness of 
Bryas and Satyros, the palace is called Satyros by Constantine Porr 
phyrogenituB (vol. I., p. 497), who mentions four palaces on the Bithynian 
coast not very far from Constantinople, as at Satyros, at (36) Poleatikos, 
at (37) Bophenianai,’'^ and at (38) Hiereia. The second is unknown to 
mo, the third was in a famous suburb of Chalcedon, and the fourth was 
a frequent landing-place at the shortest crossing from Constantinople. 
It must be confessed that these references seem to place Bryas and 
Satyros, at the furthest, about the narrow entrance to the gulf, and not 
where “ Brunga ** [was situated on the gulf near Nikomedeia. The 
same opinion results from Nicephorus Pair., p. 61, who says that 

39. Kalos Agros was a harbour on the Bithynian coast near *A#cral 
^arvpov, while Niketiata was between Kalos Agros and Dorkon. Now 
Niketiata can be placed with some accuracy, it was beside Dakibyza 
(Ghevse), but on the side towards Chalcedon, on the sea-coast. The 
identity of Brunga and the harbour Bryas cannot therefore be accepted. 

40. Dakibyza has been identified with Ghevse by Leake, and there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the two names [Da]kibyza and Ghevse. 
Moreover Procopius mentions that Justinian destroyed the road between 
Chalcedon and Dakibyza, and compelled all the travellers [to Nikaia, in 
place of taking the land-road to Dakibyza and there crossing the 
narrow ferry Aigialoi to Kibotos,] to sail direct from Constantinople to 
Ilelenopolis [beside Kibotos].f 

41. Niketiata. The fort of Dakibyza is often mentioned by the later 
Byzantine writers on the road between Nikomedeia and Chalcedon^ 
George Acropolita (p. 64) distinguishes it from the fortress Niketiata, 
which was a little further west, while (42) Kharax was a little to the 
east of Dakibyza. But Pachymeres speaks several times of tw tt/jos 
0aXa<r(Tav twv NtioyTtaTCDV AaKi^v^rjs <f>povpui^, as if there were a pair of 
fortresses both called Niketiata, the eastern of which was distinguished 
as Dakibyza. J 

43, Dorkon. The famous monastery of Niketiata, founded by Saint 
Sergius, who was bom at Niketias, a place beside Amastris in Paphla- 
gonia, is thus described in a Greek synaxarion quoted in Acta Sanctorum 

* rh iv 'PoxHfuyiavais ‘KO\(x*'iov Sv(rpxtx<^ci'roy "hv koI <rT6p.a rrjs yucyaAordAcws Kflptyov, 

" Attal.,* p. 268 ; cp. Sozom., 8, 17. 

t Hist Arc., § 30. I have enclosed in brackets my explanatory additions to the 
words of Procopius. Oompare Socr., ‘ H. E/ 4, 18 ; Soz., 6, 14. 

X This explanation, given in the ‘ Observat. Pachymer, Petri Poesini,* p. 646, seems 
correct. He gives the aooent Niifirr*dT«v, which can hardly be correct (though it occur» 
also in Pachymeres, vol. I., 192, 198, 307, II., 10.3), as the singular is HiKtyrdriis of firat 
declension. But the form Hunfriarop may perhaps be used also. 
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(Juno 28, p. 385), fj^ovr/v (^cotokov rrjv cTrovofiaa-afjietn^v * ryu 

NiK-yridrov ryy iv rf KoX^no t^s N iKO/iy Betas fieraiif twv 8vo c/A7roptwv KaXov 
^Aypov fcal A6pKu>vos» 

The harbour of Kalos Agrosf is mentioned as on the Bithynian coast, 
not very far from the promontory Satyros or ^AktuI Sarvpov, by Ni- 
cephorus Patriaroha (p. 61),^which ^confirms the above account of the 
Synaxarion, yet Finlay says this is a mistake, and that Kalos Agros is 
Buyuk Dere on the Bosphorus, referring to Bucange (‘ Constant. Christ.,’ 
177) and Gyllius Q do Bosp. Thrac.’ II., ch. 18, p. 301). Nicephorus, how- 
ever, expressly declares that Kalos Agros was not on the Bosphorus, 
and if Ducange is right, there must be two harbours called Kalos Agros, 
one on the Bosphorus, and one on the Bithynian coast near Ghevse. 
The Synaxarion is not strictly correct in saying that Niketiata was on 
the gulf of Mkomedeia ; it is really outside the entrance fo the gulf on 
the Bithynian coast. 

44. Philokkene. 45. Ritzion. 4(5. Pelekanon, Several other places 
in this neighbourhood are mentioned by Cantacuzonus (vol. I., p. 360) ; 
Philokrene, Niketiata, Dakibyza, and Eitzion were the places to which 
the Byzantine army retired from Pelekanon, where a battle haJ taken 
place with the Turks, who had been besieging Nikaia, and who had 
advanced to meet the relieving Byzantine army, Eitzion is also 
mentioned by Cinnamus (p. 194) as on the Asiatic coast, not far from 
Chalcedon. Philokrene was perhaps the nearest to Chalcedon, for the 
whole army finally concentrated there and marched back to Skoutari. 
Pelekanon has perhaps the same name as the Phrygian or Pisidian 
Piliganon. Beside Pelekanon was a place Mesampela, with a shrine 
of S. George (Anna, II., 75). 

47. Galakrene, which is also mentioned as a monastery in this 
quarter of Bithynia, may be connected with Philokrene. Nicolas the 
patriarch (elected 895) was disgraced by Leo for opposing his fourth 
marriage : per Boucoleqntem ductum, lintrique impositum, in Hieriam 
traiecerunt, e qua pedes ad Galacrenos usque (monasterium a se con- 
ditum) pervenit, ‘Act. Sanot,,* May, vol. III., 510. 

48. Eribolos. On the road from Nikomedeia to Nikaia, the first 
station is Eribolos, called by Ptolemy Eriboia : both names are grecised 
forms, adapted to give a meaning in Greek. Eribolos, as Xiphilin says, J 
was a harbour opposite Nikomedeia, i,e. on the south side of the Gulf of 
Astakos. The distance from Nikomedeia is probably ten, not twelve, 
miles. 

49. Aer. a passage of Anna Comnena (vol. II., pp. 312-3) mentions 
a place Aer, on the south coast of the gulf of Astakos. It lay near the 
east end of the gulf, for the Empress sailed from Aer to Constantinople, 

* 4wu}yofia<rfA4yr)v is an obvious correction. 

t V. Qyll. ad Dionys. Byz,, fr. Muller, * Geogr. Gr. Min.,* 11., p. 54. 

X *Zptfii&\ov Tov imytlov rov Karavrinpii r^s r&v NtKO/irid^uy 6vro5. 
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but on the way was detained for a time at Helenopolis by contrary winds. 
It was also apparently near the road to Nikaia, and is by these considera- 
tions placed beside Eriboia or Eribolos. It is possibly a shortened 
form of the same native name, which is grecised in these two forms. 

60. But travellers to Nikaia would make a great detour in going by 
Nikomedeia : the direct road does not touch Nikomedia. Now, during 
the Byzantine period, by far the most important road that led from 
Constantinople into Asia, passed through Nikaia to Dorylaion, and there 
forked in several directions. The direct path to Nikaia therefore 
acquired immense importance, and is very frequently referred to, while 
we rarely hear of the stations near Nikomedeia. 

The land road to Nikaia coincided for some distance with the road to 
Nikomedeia. Travellers crossed the Bosphorus by one of the ferries, 
most commonly taking the ferry which went to Damalis. They then 
went through Pantiohion and Dakibiza to Aigialoi, where they crossed 
the narrow entrance of the gulf of Astakos to Eibotos, and continued 
their journey by land to Nikaia. 

51, 52. The ferry from Aigialoi to Kibotos is described by Anna 
Comnena (vol. II., p. 279). There might otherwise be a temptation to 
identify Kibotos with Kibyza, the shortened form of Dakibyza and the 
modern Ghevse. But it is clearly necessary to place Kibotos on the 
south side of the ferry, near the narrowest part of the entrance to the 
gulf of Astakos. This ferry is still in use, and is described by Leake, 
who has not observed the ancient names, and errs in placing Libyssa 
where ho should put Aigialoi. Ducange (notae in Alex., p. 683), fol- 
lowing the reading of the editio princepSf gives the name as Aigylloi, and 
identifies it with Aigilos, but the latter is the second point from Argeos 
in the line of beacon-fires from Loulon to Constantinople, and must be 
in the north of Phrygia. 

53. In place of the land-road and the ferry it was often found more 
convenient to sail from Constantinople direct to the south side of the 
gulf of Astakos, and Procopius sneers at Justinian (Hist. Arc., 30) for 
encouraging this method, and allowing the road between Chalcedon and 
Dakibyza to fall into decay. In the fourth century Prainetos was the 
usual port to land at, and it is the only one mentioned in the Peutinger 
Table. But Constantine founded a new city, Helenopolis, at a place 
called previously Drepana, which became the usual harbour for landing 
at throughout the Byzantine period. Justinian, who encouraged this 
method of making the journey, beautified Helenopolis by many fine 
buildings, as Procopius relates (de .^dif., v. 2). The emperors seem to 
have had some private landing-places at some imperial estates in this 
neighbourhood, for in A.u, 1068 Eomanus Diogenes observed a bad omen 

♦ Leake calls the north end of the ferry Malsum. Kiepert does not give the name. 
It is 2 i hours south of Pandik. It is often mentioned as Givitot in the Latin histories 
of the Crusades. 
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in the fact that, when he did not land at Neakomos, hut at Helenopolis,* * * § 
the vulgar pronunciation of the name was Eleinopolis. Attaliota reports 
the matter with some difference, and apparently more correctlj". Roma- 
nus did not land at Pylai, where there was a royal palace, nor at Neon 
Rome, another imperial estate, hut at Helenopolis.f 

54. Nea Rome is prohahly the true name of the village on the 
imperial estate, called Neon Rome, or Neakomos, in the passages just 
quoted. 

55. Pylai J was a coast town of Bithynia, west of the gulf of Astakos, 
prohahly near the promontoiy Poseidion, to judge from the Peutinger 
Table. Manuel Comnenus (a.d. 1146), settled there the Christian popu- 
lation whom he carried off from Philomelion ; hut Cinnamus is quite 
wrong, when he says (p. 63) that Manuel gave the place the name 
Pylai. The name is at least as old as the fourth century : it occurs in 
the Peutinger Table. It is mentioned in 1068 by Attaliota § as an 
imperial estate, and evidently Manuel in 1146 gave the estate to the 
refugees. This passage of Attaliota also proves that Pylai was between 
Poseidion and Helenopolis. Pylai, Prainetos, and Nikomedeia, maritime 
towns (Attal., p. 268). 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions that Pylai was the usual place 
for the emperors to land when they were going to the East, and describes 
all the ceremonies of their reception (de Cerimon. vol. I., p. 474, and 
p. 493). 

56. A hill called Mokilos, or Moukilos, above Pylai, was one of the 
line of beacons between Loulon and Constantinople. It must be Saraanli 
Dagh, Then Ryrizos may be Raterli Dagh, and Olympos perhaps some 
point on the south-eastern skirts of Reshish Dagh rather than the main 
summit. 

57. Helenopolis was founded in the year 318 at Drepana by Constan- 
tine, and named after his mother Helena. It was built in honour of 
Lucianus the martyr, [j It continued, according to Procopius, to be a mere 
village, till Justinian gave it a water-supply by building an aqueduct, 


* ovK 4v "NfaKtofjLov ouS^ 4v {nrarias ricrl $a<ri\iKo7s irpootapixiiraro aAA’ 4v 

'EAevoi/TrdXei (Scylitz., p. 689). 

t ovQ yap ty rais IIvAats /cal rots /SaatAefots d6p.oi5 . . . ov5’ 4v N*W Koopri, 
rivl xwp^Ti/cy 0a(ri\tK7j5 Sopv<f>oplas fj vTrarelas, oAA’ fls 'E\€y6iro\ip (p. 144). The Bonn 
text prints iruAcis for Tlt/Aair. 

X Pegai, a port on the Hellespont near its eastern end, must be distinguished from 
Pylai. Both are frequently mentioned : Kv(Ikov tls Urtyks Tr6\iv tV 'fa'rA rbv 

'EAA'^enrovToj/ 4K$(ay (Cantacuz. I,, 339). Cedren., II., 310, mentions the Church of the 
Virgin at another Pege, close to Constantinople. 

§ See the passages of Attahota (p. 144) and Scylitzes (p. 689) quoted and compared 
above. 

11 Aptiravav rhv 4v Nt/cojarjSeiqt 4iriKrl<ras eh AovKiavov rod 4Ki7<r^ fxapTvp4i<ravros 

(Cedren., I., p. 517, cp. Theophan., p. 28, where Di Boor accents ApeirdvaPj but quotes 
the variants Apfvayiy and Apfwaydv). Act. Sanct. Jan. 7, p. 362, gives a very interesting 
account of the foundation and population. 
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and constructed baths and public buildings. According to Procopius, 
who actually says that Helena was a native of the place, Justinian's 
motive was to do honour to the founder of the empire ; but the discussion 
of the Byzantine military road will show that this city was only part of 
his general scheme in making that great road. Malalas, p. 323, says 
that its original name was Suga. 

Helenopolis was near the river Drakon, and Leake has shown that 
the Drakon was the river of the Forty Fords (Kirk Getchid). Helen- 
opolis therefore was near the narrowest part of the entrance to the gulf 
of Astakos. 

58. Prainetos, said by Stephanus to have been founded by the 
Phoenicians, is not mentioned till the Byzantine period, when it shared 
in the development of the country between Chalcedon and Nikaia. It 
was on the south side of the gulf of Astakos, and east of Helenopolis, 
as is proved by the Table and Hierocles.* It lay on the march of 
Nicephoros Botoniates from Nikaia to Constantinople in 1078, 1 but he 
may have diverged a little from the direct road to ensure its adherence 
to his cause. It is also mentioned on the route by which Taticius 
retreated from Nikaia towards Constantinople in A.n. 1085 (Anna, I,, 
305 ; see No. 73). The Peutinger Table also gives it on the coast xxviii 
miles from Nikaia, which agrees very well with the situation assigned. 
If it were west of Helenopolis, it would be more than xxviii miles from 
Nikaia. Its position on the Peutinger Table shows that it was one of the 
ports to which travellers from Constantinople to Nikaia were in the habit 
of going by sea. The native name was perhaps Prietos or Prinetos. | 

It will he best here to discuss the situation of some other places 
beside or on the road to the important city of Nikomedeia. 

69. Semana is mentioned as a village not far from Nikomedeia (Act. 
Sanct. April 27, p. 484, vit. S. Anthimi). 

60. Sabandja Dagh, east of Nikomedeia, on the south side of the lake 
Sabandja, and overhanging the road to Ankyra, which passes between 
the mountains and the lake, has long been recognised as the Byzantine 
Sophon (tov Xcyd/Acvov %6(l)(j)va to opo9 (Attal., p. 189 ; Scylitz., p. 710). 

61, 62. SoREOi, and Limnai, were two neighbouring places on the 

south coast of tbe gulf of Astakos. They are mentioned only in the 
Acta S. Autonomi, Sept. 12, V rovvo/i^a fxku Swpeot, fceZrat 8c eV 

t<3 €l(nr\€Oi'Ti TOV NtKO/x^Seta? koXttov, and again kokcWcv Iv At/4i'ats 
ylv€T(LLj 8c Tovro ^(i)p€OLS TrXycTKi^ov* 

* npe'yeroSf ^pirSpiou KOXavriKph rrjs N<Ko/ui 7 «€(ay K^ifxfvov (Socr., ‘Hist. Ecclee.,’ VI., 14). 

UpiptroSt *E\ip6iro\is (Hierocles). 

t Compare Soylitzes, p. 734, with Niceph. Bryen., p. 124, and Attal., 267. 

t rphs npUroVy ^rts Tlpalveros iraph, rwv iyxofpiofy ivaySpaffrat (Theophan. Coutin., 
p. 464). The above is probably the intention, though the words mean the converse ; 
lipUroy should probably be corrected to Uplytroy. The passage goes on to mention 
that the place was named after some irdrpm Beos of the Bithynians. Stephanus calls 
it Pronektos near Drepane (i.e. Helenopolis). The Table has Pronectos or Pronetios. 
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63. S. Hypatius, of the monastery Eufiniana or Drys, three miles 
east of Chalcedon, went to visit the brothers in the interior of Bithynia, 
on the river Khibas :* it happened to be the time of the annual feast of 
Artemis, called 6 KoAa^os, at which time it was not right to undertake 
any long journey for fifty days (‘ A A. SS.,’ June 17 th, p. 343). The 
festival Kalathos may be accepted as a true part of the religion of 
Artemis. See Curtius in * Arch. Ztg., 1853, p. 150, and other passages 
quoted in my Graeco-Eoman Civilisation in Pisidia, ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,* 
1883. 

64. Baakes, the lake now called Sabandja Gol, is often alluded to by 
Byzantine writers. 

65. OxiA, a mountain about ten miles from Chalcedon, ‘ Act. Sanct.,* 
Feb. 14, p. 772. 

66. SioPA, another hill between Oxia and Eouphenianai, ib. 

67. Hemerum, emporium Chalcedonis, ib. 

68. Atroa, mentioned by Theophanes (p. 466) is perhaps the same 
place as Strabo’s Otroia. The situation on lake Askania, which Strabo 
assigns to Otroia, would suit Atroa very well. Leo Diaconus (p. 177) 
speaks of t<3 ’OAv/atto) TrapaK€ifi€vr)v rrj^ ‘Ar/woas TreStaSa, which is quite 
consistent with this situation : it lay on the march of John Tzimiskes 
in 975 from the Cilician Gates to Constantinople along the military road. 
John Tzimiskes diverged a little from the road to enjoy the hospitality 
of one of his officers in a private estate at Atroa, near lake Askania 
(compare Drtzion). Otryai, which is mentioned by Plutarch (Vit. 
Lucull., 8), should probably be read ’Orpoiai,'!' and identified .with Otroia 
or Atroa. The identity of the Greek Atreus with the Phrygian Otreus, 
was accepted even by G. Curtius, and is confirmed by the identity of the 
derivatives ’Or/oota and *ATpaja,J which have replaced older forms 'OrpofCa 
and ’Arpofta. Compare the personal names Attalos and Ottalos, and the 
Bithyniaii village called indifferently Tataion and Tottaion. I have 
described the cultus of Aeneas and Ascanius, which can be traced both 
at Otroia in Bithynia and at Otrous in Phrygia, in “ Trois Villes Phry- 
giennos ” (Bull. Corr. Hell,, 1882). It is probable that Otroia may be 
in the same district as Basilinopolis. 

69. Kabaia, a fortress beside the Sangarios {^povpiov 7rpo? tw ^ayydpei 
K€tpL€vov irorafiw, Pachym., i., 419), may have been one of the forts near 
Pithekas (G. 8). 

70. Symbolus Surius is mentioned in Yita S. Platonis (Act. Sanct., 
Feb. 21, p. 267) in the parts towards Olympos, locus Symbolus appella- 
batur Surius. 

71. Hyakinthos ; a monastery of this name, mentioned by Acro- 
polita, p. 20, was probably at or near Nikaia. 

* Not. Bolland.; Bhibas qui et Bhebas et Rhoesua. 

t V for 01 is a common spelling in later inscriptions and manuscripts. 

t should be read in Leo Diac. 177 on tlio authority of Theophanes, 466. 
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72. PouzANES, a castle in the Opsikian Theme, where Artavasdes 
took refuge in 743 (Theophan., p. 420). It was probably south of 
Nikomedeia and Nikaia. 

73. Basileia was a place twelve miles* * * § north of Nikaia. Taticius,. 
commanding the Byzantine army, which was operating against the 
Turks of Nikaia, resolved to retreat to Constantinople by way of Niko- 
medeia. TLe Turks followed him, and overtook him at Prainetos (a.i>* 
1085), but were repulsed. This seems to imply that Prainetos was on 
the road from Nikaia to Nikomedeia, a little south of Eribolos ; but 
Anna has probably merely made a slip, and means the road through 
Bithyriia, as she says on the following pago.f Nikomedeia was at this 
time in the possession of the Turks, and Anna immediately proceeds to 
describe the operations undertaken to recover it. The road in question 
is Nikaia-Basileia-Prainetos. 

74. Kissaion, a place near Modrcne, according to a very doubtful 
statement of Anastasius, ‘ Chron.,’ p. 272, 7 ; compare De Boor’s note on 
‘ Theophan.,’ ii., p. 638. 

75. Kouboukleia, a fortress near Mount Olympos (<^/ooopta> nvl Kara 

rrjv Mvaiav ttjv iv tw Pachym., ii., 580), sent for aid to Lopadion 

when attacked, and must therefore have been on the west side of 
Olympos. 

70. Dagouta is placed by Ptolemy in Greater Mysia; and perhaps 
Porbiger is not far wrong when he says that it was situated at Sogut, 
though he has evidently no other reason than the accidental similarity 
in the names. J Ptolemy in the group of towns Dagouta, Praipeni&sos, 
Alydda, is probably following some authority who used Mysia in the 
wide sense already defined (see C, 85), though he absurdly adds Per- 
gamos to the group. I know no other reference to this place till Con- 
stantine Porph., de Them., i>. 25, who places in the interior of Bithynia 
a people Dagotthenoi, connecting them with the Mysian Olympos and 
with Prousa.§ He, however, conceives that the Dagotthenoi live between 
Olympos and the sea, towards Prousa. This situation is not consistent 
with Ptolemy, who has, however, very hazy ideas about Dagouta, and 
cannot rank so high as an authority in this case. The bishopric Gallos- 
Kadosia-Lophoi was perhaps the country of the Dagotthenoi. 

77. Agrillon or Agrilion is unknown except in the Peutinger Table,, 
and in Ptolemy. It was 24 miles from Nikaia on the road to Dorylaion, 
from which the distance was 35 miles. It may be Aigialos (see F, 51). 
The name Aigialos (Aigyllos in Ducange, notae in Alexiad., p. 683) i& 

* Anna says stadia ; Nicepli. Br., 160, says over 40 stadia : cp. pp. 251, 258. 

+ Vol. i., p. 806. Perhaps f^iKo/x’h^ovs is a false reading on 305. 

X Sogut, a very common Turkish name of places, means “ willow." 

§ He uses Tlpovcrids for Prousa. He distinguishes the country of tlie Dagotthenoi 
from that of the Mysians, south of Olympos. In late writers Prousias should probably 
not be taken for Kios (Prousia^^d Mare). 
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ol)\’iou8ly a native name greoised so as to have a meaning in Greek, 
and it may have been misplaced in the Pen linger Table on the road 
Chaloedon-Nikaia-Dorylaion. 

78. Kegio Tarsia was a district on the east* bank of the Sangarios 
immediately adjoining the regio Tataios on the north, and therefore 
opposite and near to Nikomedeia.l It was in the Optimate Theme, and 
formed part of the Nicaean empire of Theodore Lascaris (Acropol., p. 
173). It was on the road between Herakleia Pontica and Nikomedeia 
(Nicet. Chon., p. 319). The chief village centre of the regio is to be 
looked for on the important road which led from Nikomedeia to Krateia 
and Paphlagonia in general. It was in later time probably raised to tlie 
rank of a bishopric along with Daphnousia, Tataion, and Doris, and 
was named Maximianai (see No. 16). 

79. Khelai or Khele was a promontory 180 stadia west of the 
mouth of the Sangarios, and a score of stadia east of the island Thynias. 
It is mentioned also by Anna Comnena, vol. ii., p. 26, and is described 
by Pachymeres, i., 419, 475. 

80 . Kalpe, a little west of Thynias, is mentioned under the name 

Karpe (or Karpis) in Martyrium S. Agathonici (Act. Sanct., Aug. 22) ; 
KariXafit cts IfxiropLov Xeyoficvov Kapirtv (perhaps read KapTnyv). 

81. The Koman province, Bithynia, was instituted on the death of 
the last king, Nikomedes III.,t who bequeathed his sovereignty to the 
Koraans. To it Pontus was added by Pompey, who in 65 b.c. annexed 
the western part of the kingdom of Mithradates but left the eastern 
parts to native dynasts. The Koman part of Mithradates’s kingdom 
was divided by Pompey into eleven cities (TroAtTciat). Marquardt con- 
siders that the eastern boundary of the Koman district was the H’alys, 
and that the frontier was frequently altered so as to include at some 
periods even Amisos ; but this view presses too closely the passage of 
Strabo to which he refers (p. 544). According to this passage, Paphla- 
gonia extends along the coast from the Halys to Herakleia, and in the 
interior reaches oven east of the Halys. Of inner Paphlagonia Mithra- 
dates ruled over the nearest part (j^v cyyvraTtu), while the rest was ruled 
by dynasts. As to the bounds of Bithynia-Pontus, the evidence is not 
sufficient to show the exact frontier line, but the following facts are 
known. As much of Paphlagonia as belonged to Mithradates was made 
into the Koman Province Pontus by Pompey (ftc^pt Scrpo rots Pwfiatois y 

* S. Eleutherius, cubicularius of Maximian, was beheaded at his estate on the east 
bank of the Sangarios in Bithynia, in the district Tarsia, Act Sanct, Aug. 4, p. 321-5. 

t tV dyxovpov ’NiKOjxri^fvo’i Tapalav, Nicet. Chon., p. 553. Eustratius e Tarsia (sic 
indigitata regio est Optimatum ordini subjecta), vioo Bitziano, Act. Sanct, Jan. 9, 
p. 598 (transl. from Greek Menaia). 

t Marquardt, following Waddington on Le Bas, No. 409, gives the date 74 b.o., 
and makes the Bithynian era identical with the Pontic, 297 b.o. ; Mommsen in ‘ Zft. f. 
Numism.,* 1884, p. 158, fixes the era used during the Roman period as 281 b.o. See 
Addenda. 
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TLovtlk^ lirap\ta a<fnapL(TraL ) : * the rest of Paphlagonia continued as 
before to be ruled by dynasts even after the final defeat of Mithradates. 
Strabo then goes on to describe the country ruled by Mithradates, and 
called Pontus [by the Romans], while he postpones till p. 561-62 the 
description of the interior of Paphlagonia, which was not ruled by 
Mithradates [and was not called the Roman Pontus]. He then describes 
Amastris and Sinope, and crosses the Halys to Amisos. He mentions 
that part of the country, Gazelonitis, between the Halys and Amisos, 
was under the power of that city, and part was given by Pompey to 
Deiotaros, tetrarch of the Galatian Tolistobogii. If we compare with 
this the passage on p. 541, where he says that of the whole kingdom of 
Mithradates, including Pontus and a portion of Paphlagonia, Pompey 
gave the parts towards Armenia to the dynasts who had helped him, 
while the rest he divided into eleven politeiai and added to the Roman 
province Bithynia, we can hardly doubt that Amisos was included 
among the eleven politeiai. This is confirmed by the fact that two 
governors of Bithynia-Pontus, C. Papirius Garbo, 61-59 b.c., and C. 
Caecilius Cornutus, 56 b.c., are named on its coins. 

Inner Paphlagonia was ruled by kings till 7 b.c., when it was 
incorporated in the province Galatia. Of several kingdoms into which 
it was at times divided, the chief seems to have been the eastern, with 
Gangra as capital, ruled by a great-grandson of the elder Deiotarus, 
viz,, Deiotarus, son of Kastor. If so, Andrapa (Neoclaudiopolis) was 
also probably given to Deiotarus, because it goes naturally with 
Gangra, and because Gangra and Andrapa were in the same year, 
7 B.C., taken into the Roman province Galatia, and date their coins 
from that event as era. Amaseia uses the same era : it had also been 
ruled by a series of kings,! and it was absorbed in Galatia in 7 b.c. 

82. The lot of Pompeiopolis is doubtful. Strabo, taken literally, 
implies that it was not included in the Roman province by Pompey, for 
he describes it, not in the parts of Paphlagonia which had belonged to 
Paphlagonia and were taken as a Roman province (p. 544), but in that 
part of Paphlagonia which he postponed to a later occasion (p. 562), 
and which was ruled by native dynasts. But it seems impossible that 
this city, on the direct and essential route from Pontus to Bithynia, 
should have failed to be part of Mithradates’s empire ; and, if it was not 
in the Roman province, there would remain to the province none of the 
interior of Paphlagonia but only the coast-land. Perhaps it is for the 
sake of avoiding the natural inference from his arrangement that Strabo 

♦ It is doubtful whether /ut'xpt S^vpo means “up to the Halys,” or “as far as the 
Mithradatio part of Paphalognia extended.” Marquardt imhesitatingly takes the 
former view ; I incline to the latter. Strab., p. 544. 

t 4d607f Sk Hal V 'Apda-eia fia(n\evtrif yvu d’ ivapxla Strab., p. 561. Marquardt, 
p. 359, gives a different account of these cities; but cp. Strab., pp. 541, 544, 562. Still 
Marquardt’s view that Gangra and Andrapa were given to Pylaimenes’s family may 
be true. 
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calls the districts about Pompeiopolis 17 €/cro5 ‘'AXvo? t^s IIovriK^? 
c7rapx‘«5»* a peculiar phrase, whose exact sense is not clear. If it were 
17 ivTo^ K, T. we might understand in the natural way, “ the district 
of the (Koman) province Pontus that lay west of the Halys,” as dis- 
tinguished from a part that lay to the east. But cktos "AXvos implies that 
Strabo is speaking from the Pontic point of view, and in that case he can 
hardly be speaking of the Koman province, but of Mithradatic Pontus. 

All doubt about Pompeiopolis would be at an end if Prof. G. Hirsch- 
feld’sf interpretation of the Pompeiopolitan era as 64 b.c. could be 
accepted. But the inscriptions which he gives do not contain any 
internal evidence to support this view, and he seems not to have 
observed that another inscription (C. I. G., 4164^ is dated by a different 
era, which must fall between 17 b.c. and 2 a.d.J If Borghesi, V. 429, 
is right in making the era 7 b.c., then we should have to admit that 
Pompeiopolis, like Gangra, Andrapa, and Amaseia, was added to Galatia 
in that year, which would rather favour the view that, like them, it 
had been hitherto governed by dynasts and had not formed part of the 
province Bithynia-Pontus. Another piece of evidence is quoted under 
* C. I. G.,’ 4157, where an unpublished inscription is said to speak of a 
Hovrdpxv^ at Pompeiopolis as at Sinope and Amastris; the date is 
unknown, but is most probably later than b.c. 7. The presence of a 
Pontarch would show that Pompeiopolis was in the province Pontus, 
but this reported inscription is a suspicious authority. 

83. Part of the interior of Paphlagonia was given by Pompey to the 
descendants of Pylaimenes ; but we cannot be certain as to the situation 
or limits of their territory. Marquardt assigns to them the country 
round Olgassys, with the cities Pompeiopolis, Gangra, and Andrapa, 
about which I have already spoken. Pliny, VI., 2, speaks of gens 
Paphlagonia, quam Pylaemenia aliqui dixerunt, inclusam a tergo Galatia, 
without naming any town in it. 

84. The preceding paragraphs show how difficult it is to determine 
the eleven politeiai of Pompey’s province Pontus; the following are 
certain — Amisos, Sinope, Abonouteichos-Ionopolis, Amastris, Tion, and 
Herakleia, and perhaps we may add Dadybra,§ Sora, Krateia, Pompei- 
opolis, and the town which was afterwards called Hadrianopolis. 

* A temple dedicated to Zeus Bonitenos, similar to the Upk rov 6povs rovrov 
(Olgassys) vavraxov KaOiSpypivaj has recently been discovered by M. Doublet, ‘Bull. 
Corr. Hell.,’ 1889, p. 811. 

t ‘ Sitzungsber. fieri. Akad.,’ July, 1888, p. 863 

t It is dated in the year 178, and mentions M. Aurelius without adding 06o$, which 
proves that he was still living. 

§ Either Dadybra or Sora may be Sebaste Paphlagoniae, which struck coins in the 
second and third centuries after Christ, and which Mr. Head, ‘ Hist. Num.,’ p. 434, can 
hardly be right in identifying with Sivas, the ancient Sebasteia Armeniae. Ptolemy 
has both Sakora and Sakorsa, one of which should probably be corrected to Sora. 
Krateia and Tion were reckoned to be Paphlagonian, not Bithynian, Justin, Novel, 
xxix. Kuhn and Marquardt are wrong on this point. See Addenda about the coins 
of Sebaste. 
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Some coins of Hadrianopolis add tlie title 2EB. This might suggest 
that it is to be identified with Sebaste Paphlagoniae, but coins of the 
latter city occur under Caracalla, while Hadrianopolis began to coin 
under Hadrian. If any of the above places be found hereafterwards to 
be unsuitable for the list of Pompey’s politeiai, Timolaion might be 
suggested ; it struck coins in the time of Mithradates, and may have 
been ranked as a city by Pompey, though it disappeared from history 
soon afterwards.* Mantineion has no claim to rank among the eleven 
politeiai : it is mentioned by Socrates, ‘ H. E./ 2, 38 ; it was in Honorias 
(Act. Sanct., Aug. 24, Martyr. S. Tation), and is mentioned along with 
Claudiopolis.f 

85. Amisos, which belonged to the province 63-56 b.c., was made 
a free city by Caesar, passed through various vicissitudes, and was 
liberated by Augustus from the tyrant Straton in 30. J It was perhaps 
nominally free when Strabo wrote (19 a.d.), but was certainly attached 
to Bithynia-Pontus in 111-3, when Pliny governed the province (ad 
Traian., 92, 93, 110). It was still a free city then. 

It is usual to give b.c. 33 as the era from which the Pontic city 
Amisos reckoned its chronology, and to say that the tyrant Straton 
was expelled in that year. But Strabo (p. 547) implies that Straton 
was put down by Augustus /xcra to. ’AKTtaKa. Eckhel, II., 349, supposes 
that Straton must have been put down by Antony in 33, and that 
Augustus only confirmed their freedom. It is, however, not quite safe 
to set aside Strabo’s authority in this style. When we investigate, we 
find that the authority is a coin of Diadumenianus with the date CM0. 
Now let us follow Strabo implicitly : we shall suppose that the people 
of Amisos, iu gratitude for their deliverance by Augustus from the 
tyrant, adopted as their era the victory of thoir deliverer at Actium on 
Sept, 2, 31. The usual beginning of the Asian year was the autumn 
equinox. Then the year 1 of Amisos ended Sept. 21, 31 b.c., and the 
year 249 would end Sept. 218 a.d. Diadumenianus reigned nearly !>ix 
months in 218, and we might therefore very naturally have his coins 
with date CMO.§ The result is the same if we suppose that Amisos 
followed the Boman fashion and began its year with January. The 
era 31 must therefore be substituted for 33 b.c. at Amisos. 

84. From b.c. 7 onwards several Paphlagonian cities, possibly oven 
Pompeiopolis, were included in Galatia. Hence the governors of Galatia 
are said in some inscriptions to be governors of Paphlagonia ; but it is 

♦ Wrong I Timolaion did not strike coins. See Addenda. 

t Vit. S. Antonomi, in Act. Sanct.^ Sept. 12, where the words 4ir Irh Mavrlvaov nal r^v 
K\avdio^o\tv ovros 4ir4x\in cannot be taken as a proof that either place was on the coast. 

t Strabo, p. 547. ^ 

§ A coin of Aelius Caesar is dated PZ© : tlie year 169 ends 21st Sept,, 138 a.d., 
and Aelius Caesar died on Jan. 1, 138. A coin of Galba is dated PA, but was apparently 
struck after his death as it reads 0EOC CEBACTOC. Eckhel seems to err in 
thinking that the years were reckoned to start from the era : I think that the current 
year in which Actium was fought was reckoned. See Addenda. 
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not correct to infer, as is sometimes done, that the whole of Paphlagonia 
was attached to Galatia at the time in question.* * * § Marquardt’s words, 
p. 359, n. 10, must not be understood in the wider sense, when he quotes 
Ptolemy to illustrate this phrase in inscriptions. Ptolemy assigns to 
Galatia even the entire coast of Paphlagonia, including Abonouteichos 
and Sinope. Pliny certainly proves, ad Traian., 90-2, that Amisos and 
Sinope were attached to Bithynia-Pontus in a.d. 111-3. The question 
may be raised whether Ptolemy has been inaccurate, putting the whole 
of Paphlagonia into the province Galatia when he should only have 
put a part of it, or whether his authority may be accepted that the 
remainder of the country was attached to Galatia between 113 and 160. 
The fact that Ptolemy generally gives a very accurate account of the 
bounds of the Eoman provinces f tells in favour of the latter view, 
which Marquardt adopts, p. 351. It is possible that the widening of 
Galatia to include the Paphlagonian coast took place in Trajan’s reign, 
as a compensation for the separation from Galatia of Cappadocia, 
Pontus Galaticus and Cappadocicus, and other districts, which were 
made a distinct province. J But either this arrangement was again 
disused and the older system reintroduced about 160-200 a.d., or else we 
must admit that Ptolemy is entirely in error, for Abonouteichos used 
the Pompeian era in a.d. 210.§ Fresh evidence, which would almost 
certainly be discovered by a careful epigraphic exploration, is needed to 
clear up all these doubtful points. 

85. It may bo mentioned that Marquardt, p. 359, rightly observes 
that Gangra, &c., were added to Galatia in b.c. 7, but on p. 491 he 
retains by mistake the old view that they were added to Bithynia- 
Pontus in that year. Inscriptions give the proof that Amaseia was 
governed by the legate of Galatia, Pomponius Bassus, in a.d. 98, and by 
the legate of Cappadocia, Arrius Antoninus, in the middle of the second 
century. An inscription of Andrapa (Iskelib) also mentions Pomponius 
Bassus ; and the description of the Galatian roads, which is given below, 
shows that these towns along with Gangra are critical points in the 
military system of roads. 

86. The boundary between Bithynia - Pontus and the province 
Galatia can be more accurately fixed on the western side. The river 
Hierus or Siberia divided them, according to Pliny, v., 149. This would 
leave Juliopolis-Gordoukome and Dadastana to Bithynia, Laganeia to 
Galatia : but Ptolemy assigns even Laganeia, which is about a dozen 

* For example they are also said to be governors of Phrygia, but only a very small 
part of Phrygia was actually attached to Gratia. 

t Except where, as in Lykaonia and Cilicia Tracheia, he goes wrong through 
combining authorities of different dates. 

X This probably took place finally under Trajan, see * 0. I. L.,* iii. Supplem. 
No. 6819. 

§ Hirschfeld in ‘ Berl. Jahresb.,* 1888, p. 887. 
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miles east of the Hierus, to Bithynia.* In Bithynia there were xii. 
civitates, according to Pliny, v., 143. They may be enumerated as 
Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Chalcedon, Kios-Prusias (ad Mare), Apameia- 
Myrleia, Caesareia-Germanica-Helgas, Prusa (ad Olympum), Prusias 
(ad Hypium), Bithynion-Hadriana-Claudiopolis, and Juliopolis. There 
remain two : one of these is Daskylion, which is expressly included 
among the XIL, though it did not strike coins ; the other is probably 
Dia or Diospolis, on the coast between Daphnousia-Thynias and the 
mouth of the Sangarios.f Dia struck coins in the time of Augustus, 
and must therefore have been a civitas,J but it seems to have sunk into 
decay and to have struck no coins later than Augustus. Its territory 
must have been poor and confined, and its importance can never have 
been great. The bishopric Daphnousia, in later time included the 
territory of Dia. It became a bishopric earlier than 87 9, § but probably 
later than 787. It probably was instituted at the same time with 
the group of bishoprics, Tataion, Noumerika, and Maximianai ; and 
the elevation in dignity of Juliopolis, under the new name Basileion, 
probably took place at the same time. A bishop of Noumerika, named 
Constantine, is mentioned at the Council of 869 ; and Ignatius Julio- 
polis, or Ignatius Basilii, occurs at the same Council. This change in 
the whole district along the east side of the Halys was therefore 
probably due to Basil, and must in that case be dated 867 or 868. 

87. The southern and western boundaries of Bith 3 mia were modified 
in the end of the third or the fourth century. Laganeia and Juliopolis 
were transferred to Galatia, a change which is older than the death of 
Jovian, 364,|| and is also implied in the Jerusalem and Antonine Itine- 
raries, (a.d. 836 and 300-30). Apollonia and Hadriani were taken from 
Hellespontus and added to Bithynia, and a territory near Bolat on the 
south-west of Hadriani was erected into a bishopric of Bithynia under 
the name Neocaesareia or Eriste. 

88. The history of Bithynia-Pontus in the fourth century presents 
some difficulties. Bithynia and Paphlagonia are given’ as separate 

* Pliny similarly gives the Rhyndakos as the border between Asia and Bithynia, 
yet both Apollonia and Hadriani, which are east of the river, belonged to Asia 
(H. N. V., 142). We must therefore follow Ptolemy and include Laganeia in Roman 
Bithynia. On Juliopolis v. Plin. ad Tr., 77. 

t Marquardt (following Kuhn, with some changes, but not improving on him) omits 
Prousa^Oaesareia-Germanica, and Dia, giving in their stead Tion and Krateia. Now 
Herakleia iv n6vr^ is included in Roman Pontus as is clear both from the name and 
from the express testimony of Strabo, p. 544 ; and Tion, which is east of Herakleia, 
must necessarily also bo in Pontus, and is, moreover, assigned by Pliny to Pontus or 
Paphlagonia. Marquardfs statement that Prousa was a home till Trajan’s time is 
incorrect; Prousa coined money from Nero onwards. Justinian, ‘Novel. XXIX.’ 
assigns Krateia to Paphlagonia. 

I This proves that Kuhn is wrong in inferring from Ptolemy that the territory of 
of Chalcedon extended to the river Hypios. But see Addenda. 

§ Antonius Daphnousias and Damianus Daphnutii both occur at the Council of 879. 

(I Ammian. XXV., 10. 
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proYinces in th.'e lists not only of Polemins Silvius but also of the older 
Verona MS. ; yet we have about a.d. 341 a consularis Ponti et Bitbyniae, 
C. I. L. VIII., 6348. But the probability is that the name Pontus here 
denotes only the city Heraoleia in Ponto, which had formed part of the 
Eoman Pontus, and does not include the entire province Pontiis.* It is 
quite consistent with the existence of two provinces, Bithynia including 
a small part of Koman Pontus, and Paphlagonia including Tion, Krateia, 
Hadriahopolis, and all the country up to the Halys (see Addenda). 

89. Theodosius I., some time before Polemius Silvius’s list (which 
dates about a.d. 386), made a new province Hunorias, by taking out of 
Bithynia Prusias (ad Hypium), Herakleia, and Claudiopolis, and out of 
Paphlagonia Krateia, Hadrianopolis, and Tion. 

90. About 536 a.d., Justinian united Honorias and Paphlagonia into 
one province, with twelve cities ; but the metropoleis of the two separate 
provinces, Claudiopolis and Gangra-Germanicopolis, still continued both 
to be metropoleis, and the ecclesiastical constitution was unchanged 
(Novel. 29). These changes in the arrangements of the provinces are 
illustrated by the accompanying Tables of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

91. Two important roads, not counting the road to Ankyra and the 
path which skirts the sea, crossed Bithynia and Paphlagonia. The first 
of these, which played a great part in the Mithradatic wars, passes 
through Pompeiopolis (Tash Keupreu) ; the other passes through Krateia 
and Gangra. 


G. — The Byzantine Military Koad. 

The chief routes from Constantinople to the East are as followsf : — 

1. The Pilgrims* Koad. — This road is described more frequently 
than any other in Asia Minor. It is given almost complete, and with 
very little interruption in the Peutinger Table. It is described in full 
in the Antonine Itinerary, and with even greater detail in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary. Many references occur to it in Byzantine writers, especially 
of later date ; and in the section Constantinople — Ankyra it is still one 
of the most important trade-routes in the country. It is described below. 

2. Malagina, Dorylaion, Polybotos, Philomelion, Ikonion, and thence 
to Cilicia either by the Gates, or over one of the Tauros passes. — 
This is still much used as a post road, and in the Byzantine period was 
used especially in later time. It is probably the one which Eomanus 
in A.D. 1030 followed, when he marched from Constantinople to Syria 
by Philomelion (Cedren. II., 91). The Crusaders under Conrad took 
this road (Cinnam. p. 81). Alexius Comnenus went as far as Philo- 

* These honorary inscriptions often seek to add dignity by giving the name of a 
country as governed by the official concerned, when in reality his province included 
only a small part of the country. Heracleia was then in Bithynia. 

t It is uncertain to which of the following routes we should assign Khelidon, a river 
on road from Constantinople in partes Orientisy ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ March 26, p. 677. 
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melion, and his march is described in some detail by Anna (Vol. II., 
p. 324). This route is not so good between Dorylaion and Ikonion as 
the following, and is rarely referred to until a late period. It is perhaps 
given in the Peutinger Table, but it only rose to importance after 
Ikonion became the Seljuk capital and a great road-centre. 

(3.) Malagina, Dorylaion, Amorion, and the Cilician Gates. — This 
road is perhaps the easiest and most direct for single passengers or 
small parties, yet few examples of its use can be found ; and it has 
hardly been recognised (so far as I have observed) by modern writers. 
Beyond Amorion there is a choice of routes, either by Laodiceia 
Combusta and Ikonion,* or by Archelais, or direct across the plains 
west of Hassan Dagh towards Tyana. The latter route is the shortest, 
and the line of beacon fires which was maintained by the Iconoclast 
Emperors to give warning of Saracen invaders passing the Gates passed 
along it, but, owing to the want of water it is not practicable for armies 
but only for small parties. Moreover the country is so sparsely 
inhabited, and villages are so distant from each other that travellers 
without a guide may readily stray. Hence, though much the shortest 
way, it was not the ordinary “Pilgrims’ Koad.’* It was, however, 
sometimes used by pilgrims on foot, e,g, by S. Sabas, who died at 
Amorion while making the pilgrimage from Byzantion to Palestine.f 

In the year 791 Constantine VI. advanced by this road as far as 
Anydroi Pyrgoi on an expedition against Tarsos. He turned back from 
Pyrgoi, and it is uncertain which of the possible routes he intended to 
take. This march has been referred to (see p. 346) as proving the position 
of Pyrgos or Pyrgoi ; J possibly the difficulty of watering the army, if 
the season were dry, may have caused the premature and inglorious 
end of the expedition. 

This route is given in great part in the Peutinger Table, and I believe 
that the original intention of that map was to give the road in full with 
the two branches to Ikonion and to Archelais. A slight dislocation 
has occurred in the southern part, and a rather more serious one in the 
north, where the intention was to represent the road from Dorylaion 
as going to Amorion and there forking to Dokimion and Synnada, 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene, and perhaps § to Pyrgoi, but in place of 
this the road goes direct from Dorylaion to Dokimion, and a separate 
road goes from Dorylaion to Amorion. 

* This is the araba route of the present day from Konia to Eski Sheher (Dorylaion) 
and Constantinople. 

t BvCayriov M IlaXaiO'rlioji', tV nopsiatf iroioiifxtvos • /cal 8^ <f/0d/ras 

rb *AfJc6pioy (Sabae Vita in Coteler. Eccles. Graec. Monum. III., p. 369). 

X Theophan.. p. 467, where Di Boor has w^pyovs in place of ntJpyovr, and m the index 
gives the name under Anydroi The above description shows that he is mistaken in 
describing it as near Tarsos. 

§ It is doubtful whether Pyrgos on the Table is a Latin accusative plural, or a nomi' 
native singular. 
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4. Nikaia, Linoe (Aine Gol), Kotiaion, Akroenos (Afiom ‘Kara 
Hisar), and Ikonion. — This road is described by Cinnamns,* p. 40, on 
the march of Manuel Comnenus; and Alexius Comnenus traversed it 
on his return march from Ikonion. It became important only at a very 
late period as an alternative route between Constantinople and Ikonion, 
when the latter was the Seljuk capital. It is not given in the Peutinger 
Table. 

5. Dorylaion, Pessinus, along the west shore of lake Tatta to 
Archelais. — This route is given in the Peutinger Table, with no 
interruption, but with several interpolated names. It is not a useful 
route, and I know no historical example of its use. 

6. The preceding are the great routes to Cilicia ; but when the 
intention is to go to Ankyra, Tavium, Caesareia, Armenia, or Kom- 
magene, the pilgrims’ route is on the whole the best for light travellers, 
but it traverses a mountainous country, and although the natural 
interest that belongs to it has caused its importance to be much 
exaggerated, it was not one of the great through routes of the Byzantine 
Empire. The military history for many centuries depends on another 
road, longer but more useful and easy. This road went by Nikaia and 
Dorylaion, crossed the Sangarios by the bridge Zompos, and the Halys 
at the modern Toheshnir Keupreu, and then forked to Sebasteia and 
Armenia, to Caesareia and Kommagene, and to the Cilioian Gates. 

This great military road of the Byzantine Empire was maintained 
with the utmost care for many centuries. It fell into disrepair under 
the weak sovereigns who succeeded Heraclius, and who brought the 
Empire to the verge of ruin. But under the vigorous rule of the 
Iconoclast Emperors the defences and communications of the Empire 
were again brought to the perfection in which they had been left by 
Justinian in the sixth century, and although we can trace the history 
of this road only in obscure passing references, there is no doubt that in 
general attention was paid to its maintenance until the eleventh 
century. Almost all the military expeditions of the vigorous emperors 
passed along this road. In the emperor’s progress from Constantinople, 
he found the contingent of troops furnished by the different provinces 
awaiting him at stated points near the roads. These stated points were 
called aTrXrjKTa : they were no doubt large standing camps, such as the 
old Romans called Stativa. They are enumerated by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century. 

This main military road of the Empire was longer than the pilgrims’ 
road. Its advantages lay in its greater ease and in its passing near the 
most convenient military stations for the defence of the provinces. But 
when these advantages disappear, when all roads fall alike into neglect, 
and when a foreign army which had no contingents to draw from the 
provinces invaded the empire, then the directness of the pilgrims’ route 
* The route is Pithekae, Akrounos, Philomelion, p. 38. 

P 
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mnst again bring it into prominence. Sitcb has been tbe case einOe. tbe 
eleTenth century. 

The conrse of the road was determined by considerations of easy 
concentration of the forces of the different proYinoe«^ along the road, and 
it was defended at intervals by strong fortress^. Those which I have 
seen are as a rule of the same general character. They are perched on 
lofty precipitous rooks, which are of immense natural strength, but 
which could not be provisioned against a long siege, though they were 
practically impregnable against a short siege. Such fortresses were well 
suited to the desultory character of the invasions to which Asia Minor 
was exposed from Sassanian or Saracen armies : these were, as a rule, 
mere predatory expeditions, which retired at the end of autumn. A series 
of forts which could not be captured except by blockade and star- 
vation formed an admirable system of defence against such enemies. 
Hence these forts became the nucleus of new cities, and their importance 
grew steadily during the Byzantine period, while cities in defenceless 
situations were deserted or reduced to mere villages. Even cities whose 
strength depended on artificial fortifications and disciplined garrison 
troops and the observance of proper precautions, were not suited to 
protect a country, which was often ruled by careless and incompetent 
emperors, and whose defences were therefore often allowed to fall into 
disrepair. 

Although the great stations on the road are expressly described by 
Constantine in a passage which I shall quote and emend below, I am not 
aware that any modern writer has connected this passage with the road, 
or has shown its extreme importance for the understanding of Byzantine 
military history. It is therefore necessary to prove my theory, step by 
step, as regards both the route and the importance of the “ Byzantine 
Military Road.’’ 

7, With regard to the time when this road was first organised, we 
observe that no less than four different cities, founded by Justinian and 
named Justinianopolis,’’’ besides a paved causeway many miles in length, 
which was constructed by him, occur on this road. Four separate points 
showing his work may he taken as sufiBcient proof that he organised the 
whole route, and its creation may be fairly adduced as one of the most 
striking proofs of the skill with which he planned and renovated the 
government of Asia Minor.f I shall now proceed to discuss the road in 
detail, point by point, so far as the evidence I have been able to collect 
reaches. 

Starting from Constantinople, an emperor using the road might either 

* I hare regarded it as certain that all these foundations date from Justinian I. ; 
even where they are not attested by Procopius, most of them can be proved to have 
existed before Justinian II., A.i). 685. 

t The road towards the east, on which he took care to maintain the postal service in 
liigh order, though he neglected it on other roads according to Procopius (‘Hist. Arc.’, 30), 
was certainly this road. 
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oross tlie Bosphorus and take’ the land route from Chalcedon to Aigialoi 
and cross the ferry to Kibotos, or he might take ship to some harbour 
uuch as Helenopolis, or Pi^inetos, or one of his private landing-places * 
on the south coast df the Grulf of Astakos. It has been already remarked 
that Helenopolis was the usual starting-point of the land road, and that 
the great series of buildings with which Justinian beautified it was part 
of his general scheme for this great road. Kibotos was close to 
Helenopolis. lA later time at least the emperors themselves usually 
landed at Pylai, but this involyed a d6tour, and was practised by the 
emperors alone. Komanus in 1076 is mentioned as an exception ; 
perhaps being in a hurry he took the direct and usual course, and landed 
at Helenopolis. Hence the road went to Nikaia. 

From Nikaia the road apparently went to Leukai on the Sangarios.f 
It passed first a village Gaita, which bears the same name as a Phrygian 
village on the horse road between Philomelion and Ikonion. We hear 
more than once about Christians from the neighbourhood of Philomelion 
being settled in Bithynia, and perhaps the name may have been carried 
in this way.J 

8. PiTHEKAS is the next point mentioned on the road. There was a 
bridge beside it (r^v Kara roi^ Ui^r^Kat/ y€<j>vpa.v, Anna, 1. c.). Strong for- 
tifications at this place are mentioned by Nicetas Choniata.§ Haase, 
in the art. Phrygia, in Ersch and Gruber’s ‘ Allgem. Encyclop.,* p. 274, 
inaccurately supposes that Pithekas was in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delpheia. Manuel Comnenus, marching from the lower Bhyndakos, 
crossed the Mysian Olympos (Keshish Dagh) before reaching Pithekas, 
He strengthened the fortifications in order to protect himself against 
the Turks of Konia. This shows how widely the Seljuk power was 
extended at the time. Only in the later years of his life did Manuel 
seize and fortify Dorylaion. In his earlier ^-ears Dorylaion was com- 
pletely in Turkish power, and Manuel always in his earlier campaigns 
preferred the road by Kotiaion (which also passed through Pithekas). 
Kotiaion was further west and longer in the Christian possession than 
Dorylaion. II 

Armenokastron is perhaps one of the forts in the neighbourhood of 
Pithekas, which have just been mentioned (cp. F. 69). Anna Comnena 
mentions it on the march of Alexius between Pithekas and Leukai. 

'* These have been described above (P. 53) in discussing the road to Nikaia. 

t Anna Commena, XV., vol. II;, p. 322. 

t The village south of Philomelion is still called Agai’t ; it is mentioned by Oinnamus, 
p. 42. Christians were brought in this way by Manuel Comnenus some years later, and 
settled at Pylai in Bithynia. Alexius also brought back Christians from Philomelion. 

§ rk rtpl rhv UteriKar ip^ixara (Nioet. Chon,, p. 71 ; cp. Cinnam., p. 38). 

II It is clear that in the disgraoefoi treaty of 1074 between Suleiman and the Emperor 
Michael, Dorylaion and Sugut, but not Kotiaion, were included in the country recognised 
as Seljuk, I have discussed the southern frontier in the American * Journal of Archseo- 
lo^,* 1886i and have shown that Apameia-Oelaenae, but not Soublaion, was inolnded in. 
the Seljuk country. 

P 2 
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Leukai retains its name as Lefke. It is beside the junction of the 
river Gallos with the Sangarios. The suspicion suggests itself that the 
bridge of Pithekas, just mentioned, is the bridge over the Gallos, and 
that Pithekas, Leukai, <feo., are all in the same neighbourhood. The 
fortifications by which Manuel strengthened the district of Melagena 
(Nicet. Chon., p. 71) would then be identical with ra irepl tov IliSrjKav 
ipvfiara (ib.). 

9. Malagina, Melagina, Melagena, Melangia, or Mela, are different 
names given <o the first great station on the military road. It was an 
aTrXrjKTovy where troops from the surrounding country concentrated to 
await the emperor’s arrival, and to accompany his march to the east. 
Unfortunately the account of the aTrXrjKra given by Constantine, our sole 
authority, is so confused and inaccurate that its value is greatly impaired. 
He makes the troops of the Thrakesian and Anatolic Themes concentrate 
at Malagina ; he omits to tell what troops concentrated at Dorylaion, 
the second anrXriKrov, and he repeats the Anatolic Theme as concentrating 
at Kaborkion, the third aTrXrjKTov. We are therefore obliged to trust to 
our own judgment in the matter. The Optimate troops would naturally 
concentrate at Malagina, the Opsikian and Thrakesian would concentrate 
at Dorylaion, the Domesticus Scholarum would come either to Dorylaion 
or to Kaborkion, the Anatolic troops would come to Kaborkion, so would 
the Seleukeian troops. 

10. It will be convenient as a preliminary to our whole investiga- 
tion to give here the text of this most important passage of Constantine, 
vol. I., p. 444 : — 

Eicrt ra airXrjKra • TrpojTOv aTrXrjKTOv cis ra MaXaytva, Scvrcpov to ^opvXuov, 
rpirov tU to KaySopKtv, riraprov els KoXwviar, TripmTov els Kato-apctav, cktok 
els ^AppLcyiaKOvs tU tov Aa^t/Auiva* ot€ 6 (TTparrjyos twv ®paK7)(riu)v Kal u 
(TTpaTrjyos twv ’AvaToXtKoiv 6<fieLXov<riv xmavrav rw /SacriXei els Ta MaXaytva. 
6 SopieaTLKOs Twv (T^oXiov Kal 6 (rTparrjyos T(ov ’AvaToXtKwv Kat o (TTparyfyos 
XeXevKLas o<^ctXovo'tv vTravrav t<u paaiXei els to Ka^opKtv otc el piv icTC 
TO Ta^€i8tov CIS Tapo-ov, Ta Xovrra Oepara 6<f>eLXovorLV a7ro(T(i)peve(r0aL els 
KoXaivtav, ct 8c TTpos Ta p^^pr] rrjs ’AvaToX^s, o</)ctXowtv vrravr^v tw ^acnXel 6 pev 
KainraBoi Kal 6 Xapa-iavLTrjs Kal b BovxeXXdpLS els KoXwvtav, o 8c ^AppeviaKos 
Kal 6 TIa<l>Xayu)v Kal 6 lSc/?aorTCtas cts Kac<rdpecay. ore ra 'AppevtaKa Bepara 
otjieLXovaLV iLTroampevea-OaL els Tct^piK^v cts tov ^aOvv 'PvaKa. The text is 
evidently in a very bad state, and I believe that the passage is to be 
restored as follows : my reasons will be given in detail below. The 
fourth drrXrjKTOV is not cts KoXwvctav, but cts ^avtavav. Then the writer 
continues : (lareov^ brt 6 errparrfybs tu>v ^Oimparwy o^cA.ct viravr^v 
paariXeL cts ra MaXaytvo, o crrparrfybs Toiv *Oi/rt#ctW Kat 6 a-Tparrjybs twv 
Q>paKrj<rioiv cts to AopvXatov, o bopeariKos twv o'^oXtov Kat o arparrp^bs Ttov 
’AvaToXtKwv Kat 6 arparry/bs ScXcvKCtas cts to Ka)SdpKtov* ort, ct plv cart to 
T afci8tov cts Tapo-ov, ra Xottra Bepara bfpetXovorw avoattypeveaSai cts iSaviavav, 
ct 8c TTpds Ta pepvj r^s ’AvaToX-^s, o^etXovotv wravrfv t^ fiaciXet 6 pev 
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Kodnro^of Kal 6 Xapcnavtrrji kol 6 BovKcXXdpLS Ka\ 6 UatpXay^v ck '^aviavav, 
6 8k 'ApfjueviaKOS Kal o ^c^aorcta? cts Katcrapetav, ct 8c cis T€<l>piKr]V* rd 
*Apix€viaKd Bipjara 6<j)€i\ov(rLV dirocra>p€V€(r0at €t5 tov Ba^w PvaKa. 

Eeiske, in bis commentary, suggests that this, with the rest of the 
first part of tbe Appendix to lib. I. de Cerimoniis Aul. Byz., was written 
■during the fourth or fifth century, and ia not the work of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus ; he argues that the term Katcrap denoting the emperor 
bad been disused in favour of BacrtXcv? before his time. This opinion 
■cannot be correct, for the passage implies the division of the empire into 
Themata in place of provinces, and the language is of a much later typo 
than the Greek of the fifth century. It is, however, highly probable 
that Constantine used such an older document, and that some of his 
errors are made in the attempt to accommodate this authority to the 
changed circumstances of his time. This document may have been 
early, for Constantine has probably adopted from it the term Kaicrap. 
If Koloneia is not a mere clerical error, it must come from the older 
document : the military importance of Koloneia Archelais must have 
disappeared when Mokissos was recognised as the great city of western 
Cappadocia by Justinian, but Constantine, finding the name in one of 
his authorities, retained it (see Addenda), 

11. I shall now discuss the various forms of the name Melagena and 
the chief places in which they occur, and prove that they all denote one 
single place. Their identity has rarely or never been observed, and the 
situation of the place has not even been guessed at. 

Malagina was a very important station on the road to Dorylaion.| 
It is very frequently mentioned in the Byzantine wars. 

In the year 786 the Byzantine troops advanced against the Arabs as 
far as Malagina. In the year 798 the Arabs made a rapid incursion, 
penetrated as far as Malagina, and captured the horseS of Stauracius, 
the court favourite, and the emperor's own saddle (irpopoakWav). The 
royal stables at Malagina (required for tlie imperial post service) are 
mentioned in the route described by Edrisi, from Amorioa to El Khaliclj 
(see under Santabaris), and on this occasion the Arabs evidently 
captured them with all the horses.J In 858, also, the Arabs are said by 
some authorities to have again captured the imperial post-horses at 
Malagina (r^v ^SacrtAccos Ittitotiv crvvayioyrjVj Genes., p. 114 ).§ These 
stables were the great horse-station of Asia Minor, and are frequently 
mentioned in the Appendix to Book I. of Constantine’s * Ceremonies of 

* On the frequent expeditions against the Paulicians, referring especially to the 
■campaigns of Basil, who broke their power. 

t In the narrative of events preceding Concil. Nicaen. II., Mansi, XII., p. 992, cum 
fecissent isti viam usque ad Malagenam (ewr rwu VlaKayivuv). 

t Weil, ‘ Gesch. der Khalifen,* II., 157, note, and Muralt both speak of Mangana 
here ; Mangana is a very different place, beside Constantinople. 

§ Compare Theoph. Contin., p. 198. Symeon Mag. (p. 6G0) mentions that Malagina 
was in the Opsikian Theme. 
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the Byzantine Court,* where their whole organisation is described 
(pp. 459, 476, 486). 

In 803 Bardanes, who had rebelled against Nioephorus, advanced to 
Cbrysopolis on the Bosphorus, but retired immediately as far as Mala* 
gina : he was strategos of the Anatolic Theme, where he had rebelled,, 
and towards which he naturally retired again. His march, therefore, 
must have been towards Dorylaion (Theophan., p. 479). 

The Paulicians, under Chrysocheir, penetrated as far as Malagena in 
872 (Genes., 114). All the recorded campaigns of the Paulicians pass- 
along the military road. 

12. The forms Melangia and Melagina or Melagena, as already 
recognised by Ducange, are clearly equivalent to Malagina ; but I add 
some i)roofs of the position of Melangeia on the same road. Constantine,, 
bishop of Melangeia, is mentioned as late as 1269 by Pachymeres (vol. I.,, 
p. 102). Melagina is mentioned as an archbishopric in an unpublished 
Notitia Episcopatuum, in the Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris. It is given, 
last in order, as No. 39, among the dpxt€7r«r#co7rat. This Notitia belongs, 
to the same class as Parthey’s No. X. It is in a MS. marked No. 960, a 
codex homhycinus of the end of xiii or beginning of xiv century ; and ii 
begins on fol. 89 r*^. The reference of Pachymeres seems to imply that 
the bishop of Melangeia was already raised to this dignity : he is men- 
tioned along with the bishops of Ankyra, Ephesos, &o. 

Melangeia is also mentioned as on the road from the Bosphorus to 
Dorylaion. Conrad crossed by the ferry Damalis, and advanced towards- 
Philomelion by Melangeia and Dorylaion (Cinnam., p. 81). The em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, 1175 a.d., crossed at Damalis, advanced through 
Melangeia, where he collected the troops which concentrated there from 
Bithyuia on the east, and from the districts along the Khyndakos * on 
the west, i.c, the Optimate and Opsikian Themes, and then proceeded to 
Dorylaion. Melangeia here is shown to be on the same road as Malagina,t 
and like it to be an dTrAi^KTov, where the troops of the Optimate Theme 
met the emperor on his march. There can, therefore, be no doubt of 
the identity of the two places. 

After the preceding and following paragraphs were finished, I 
observed that Zonaras asserts the identity of Melangeia and Malagina, 
saying that the latter is the more rustic name.J 

13. The form Melagina seems to have led to another corruption 
Molaina. Melaina is mentioned by Ducas as a village on the road from 
Amasia towards Prousa (eyyvs ttov Hpovo-r;?, p. 129). I think there can 
be no doubt that Melaina = Melagina, § and we have thus a proof that 

* Cinnam., p. 294 (cp. pp. 36, 127). 

t The form Mo\(£ 77 iva sometimes occurs for MaX(i 7 ti'a. 

t Zonaras, III., p. 129 (Basel, 1557). 

§ Melagina becomes Melaina, either through tlie operation of popular etymology, 
seeking a word with a meaning, or through the tendency of modem Greek pronunciation 
to weaken g before i into y. 
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the place was at the crossing of the roads from Prousa to the east and 
from Nikaia to the south, which exactly confirms the conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact that Malagina was an 3.v\riKrov where the Optimate 
troops concentrated. Aftey Dorylaion had passed into Turkish hands 
Melagena was the natural airXrjKTov for the Opsikian troops also. 

14. Mela, which does not occur in Hierocles, is mentioned as a 
bishopric in all the Notitise. It must, therefore, probably have risen to 
this rank after 530 a.d. In the Council held at Constantinople in a.d. 680, 
the bishop of Mela was present, and the names Mela and Justinianopolis 
Nova are used as equivalent. Mela therefore was refounded by 
Justinian and raised to the rank of a bishopric. Procopius, though he 
wrote his account of the buildings of Justinian not earlier than 560 a.d.,* 
does not refer to the building of Justinianopolis Mela, but the passage 
in which he describes the building and paving of the road from Bithynia 
into Phrygia may fairly be connected with the foundation of the city, 
and may serve as a proof that the city was situated on the road.'f It 
may, of course, be confidently assumed that the road described by 
Procopius is the imperial post-road to Dorylaion, the great artery of 
communication with Phrygia. Procopius mentions his care of the road 
to the east (Hist. Arc., 30). 

15. The situation of Mela is further determined by the usual entry 
in the Notitise, Mo^prjv^i McX^s. Mela was sufficiently near Modra 
or Modrene, for the two to be included in one bishopric. Modra was 
situated on the upper waters of the Gallos. If the text of Strabo 
(p. 543) is to be trusted, the Gallos joined the Sangarios a little over 
300 stadia, nearly 40 miles, from Nikomedeia, and this distance, as 
Leake mentions, proves that the Gallos is the river which flows past 
Leukai,t rising in the little Lake Aine Gol (“Mirror Lake”). The 
probable inference then is that Modra was about the village Aine Gdl, 
and Mela about the point where the imperial highway crossed the river 
Gallos. Strabo knew the distance from this point, the junction of the 
Sangarios and Gallos, to Nikomedeia, from an itinerary, and hence he 

* He refers to the Sangarios bridge as in process of building. It was begun in 5G0. 

t d4 ns iv Bidvvois 6^hs is rh ^pvytav ivOiv^i Uyn, 4vda 5^ avOfniyirois re 

auapldfiois Kal ^^ots iripois 5ioA.«AeVai ^vyifiaiye * yetiSris yhp inrepdyav v 

X<4>P0’ oSoro, Bn Bfifipwy i^aicrltay Karappayeyruy ^ iroWuy iiriKex^P-^vwp re Kal 

BtaKvOettruy iy ia-xdrtp, dWa Kal ipeKdBwy iirtsreTrrwKviuy^ hy oBree r^x^h re\p,a ^6v Kal 
attdpevrov ^vvtarafiiyri^ rds re dBoifs reyaytoSets ipya^ofxiyrj, robs rfjde Idyras in rov iirl 
irAetaroy iye'irytyey, dWit Kal rovrov avrds re p.eya\o<ppo<rvyij ^uxvs Kal rj /SanAls 
0eoSti&pa rby KiyBvyov ro'is irapiovai bi4\v<ray, is iifiepas yap dBov ^p.i<rv eh^dfytp dySpi \idois 
irapfiey40e<ri truiiras rp \e<a<p6p^ dsrepya<rdfxeyoi ^irl areppds rris 6Bov vapteyai SieffKevdaayro 
robs r^Be idyras (Procop. Aedif. V. 8). 

X Texier says that this river runs from Aine G6I, and Kiepert’s later map agrees. 
His older map makes the river of Aine Gol run south of and parallel to the river of 
LeukaL Texier says tliat the river of Aine Gol is called Bedre Tchai : he would 
probably have observed that the name Bedre is the ancient Modra, but for his extraor- 
dinary error about the site of Modra, which he places at Mudurlu. Kiepert follows him 
in this, and is obliged to put the Gallos east of the Sangarios. 
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gives it, though there is really a much shorter interval between the 
Sangarios and Nikomedeia further north. But Strabo had no statistics 
of this shorter distance, for the route Ankyra-Nikomedeia, along which 
it might be measured, was of no importance in his time, whereas the route 
from Nikomedeia and Nikaia to Leukai, Dorylaion, Kotiaion, Smyrna, 
and Ephesos, must have been a most important road then (see E. 12). 

The inference just drawn as to the situation of Mela cannot be con- 
sidered quite certain ; the conditions would be fairly well satisfied by a 
situation between Lefke and Vezir Khan, 10 or 12 miles further south. 
But the description which Leake gives of the situation and surroundings, 
combined with the importance of Lefke, show that Mela is to be sought 
not far from it, probably at some more defensible point. 

16. The natural route from Prousa to Amasia would pass by Lophoi 
down the Gallos and across the Sangarios to join the other road from 
Nikomedeia to Amasia. A point in this neighbourhood would also be 
a good meeting-place for troops concentrating from the Optimate Theme. 
Malagina, Melagina, or Melaina, is therefore to be placed in the same 
place as Mela-Justinianopolis, and the importance of the city is to be 
connected with its situation at a meeting-place of roads. All Justinian’s 
foundations owe their importance and lasting character to the skill 
with which they were placed. He simply recognised and gave pre- 
cision and name to the places which by the force of natural circumstances 
were attaining importance amid the steady improvement and develop- 
ment of the northern parts of Asia Minor in the two centuries after the 
foundation of Constantinople. 

In the name Malagina the termination -tva should really bo -y/rd ; it 
is adjectival and extraordinarily common in Anatolian names. McX^ 9 , 
MfAtr^?, and McAirwr (all genitives), in the Notitiao, have lost the y, like 
the form Melaina. Like McXlt^vtj in Cappadocia it is really an adjectival 
form, denoting the district, in which there was no true city. MaXdytva 
has altered its character and accent when it became a noun. The native 
name must have been Melag-a, and the adjectival character of the name 
Melagina or Melangia, as denoting a district and not a single town, is 
proved by a passage in Cinnamus (p. 127), where he speaks of Manuel 
as living at a place (^wpos) named Metabole cv McAayyctbts. 

Leuke or Leukai (the White Town) is to be considered as a village in 
the district Malagina, and perhaps popular wit or popular superstition 
sought a definite purpose in opposing the name to the ill-omened 
Melaina (Black Town).* 

Modrene was the scene of a battle described by’ Nicephorus 
Patriarcha, p. 68. 

1 7. Angelokome is by Texier (As. Min., p. 91) and Von Hammer iden- 
tified, on account of the resemblance in name, with the modern Aine Gol. 

* Compare Greek MaXofeh, MaKoFtyra, Apple Town, in Latin Maleventum, changed 
to Beneventum. 
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This view is not consistent with a passage of Anna Comnena, according 
to which Angelokome would seem to have been situated on one of the 
rivers that flow out of Mount Ida. Anna (vol. II., p. 280) mentions that 
the Turks crossed a river Barenos between Kyzikos and Parion. This 
river, which must be either the Granikos or the Aisepos, flows out of 
Mount Ibis, where rise also the Skamandros, the Angelokomites, and the 
Empelos. The Angelokomites is obviously called after the town (often 
mentioned in late Byzantine time) past which it flows. Similarly the 
Barenos is obviously the river that flows by Baris, a town mentioned in 
all the Notitiae (sometimes as Sasabaris) and by Hierocles.* Other 
cunsiderations incline us to place Angelokome as far east as possible, 
which would show that it was on the Aisepos, and Baris on the 
Granikos. It may, however, be doubted quite reasonably whether 
Anna’s geography is trustworthy, when she makes the Angelokomites 
and Skamandros rise in the same mountain. Perhaps she has confused 
the two mountains, Ida and Olympos. f The enumeration of towns 
near Nikaia captured by the Turks, which is given by Pachymeres, X 
seems conclusive. Belokome is Bilejik, Angelokome is Aine Gol, Ana- 
gourdes and Platanea are unknown villages in the direction of Melagena. 
It w'ould not be correct to say that Aine Gdl, which means “ Mirror 
Lake,” a natural and poetical name for a lake among the mountains, is 
got by popular etymology from the Byzantine name Angelokome. The 
fact seems to be that Belokome and Angelokome are Greek representa- 
tives of the Turkish names Bilejik and Aine Gol ; and that these two 
places, having been for some time in the hands of the Turks, are 
designated by their Turkish names, while Melangeia, further north and 
close to Nikaia, has still its Greek name, which is retained even by 
Edrisi.§ Then the Angelokome that gave name to the river, would be 
a different place from this later Angelokome, a name coined out of the 
Turkish Aine Gol, and Annans account of the four rivers flowing from 
Mount Ida (Ibis) may be accepted : her Empelos remains doubtful, 
perhaps the Satnioeis. 

18. Modra or Modrene is by Texier placed at Mudurlu, far away on 
the other side of the Sangarios, though he agrees with Leake’s identifi- 
cation of the Gallos. His sole ground is the modern name, which he 
considers to be a modification of the ancient name. But Mudurlu is a 

* Hicrocles has the form BaplcTrrj, a scribe’s clerical error. Wesseling, however, 
wrongly suggests ’Aplaffr) as the proper reading. Baplo-irr) arises from a dittography, 
Bapis vapLou being written ^apis iravapiovy and the words being afterwards wrongly 
divided. Compare Bapi's, ethnic Bapriv6sf in Pisidia. See D 3, 13, C 33, which shows 
that the Barenos was the Granikos. 

f Other similar errors are given, under Mopsouestia Ciliciae and just below in 
connection with Melagena. 

X vvv fikv BriK6KUfjM, vvv 5’ * AYy^KSKafiOj vvv 5’ 'AvayovpZ^s /cal nAaravea icol rh. 
M€A.c£ 776 ia Kal ret Tfpi^ irdvra (vol. II., p. 413). 

§ See the route given under Gralatia Salutaris, Santabaris : there Mulawwen perhaps 
corresponds to Bilejik-Belokome, 
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good Turkish name, and has no connection with Modra. Kiepert 
in his latest map follows Texier. 

19. Qallos, which appears as a bishopric, united with the other places, 
Kiadosia and Lophoi, must probably’ be placed on the Gallos, if there is 
an arm of that river which rises far away to the west. Gallos-Kadosia 
was in Bithynia Prima, subject to Nikomedeia, while Modra was in 
Bithynia Secunda, under Nikaia, which included the whole south- 
eastern part of the province from Aine G6l and the Nicene lake. 
Gallos-Kadosia is to be looked for north-west of Aine Gol, and the 
boundary of the ecclesiastical provinces passes between Kadosia and 
Aine Gol. 

20. The operations of the year 1113 * * * § are very hard to understand, 
but, after fixing the site of Malagina, it becomes possible to put them 
more precisely. The Turks who were ravaging Mysia divided at 
Kyzikos. One division under Mahnmet retired through Lentiana and 
Poimanenon (Maniyas), and thence doubtless along the Ehyndakos 
towards Kotiaion and Dorylaion, the Latter of which was entirely in 
the hands of nomadic Turkish tribes, f The emperor sent orders to 
Kamytzes to march against the Turks. He must have gone through 
Prousa and round the north side of Mount Olympos (Keshish Dagh) 
till ho reached Aorata, obviously in the Rhyndakos "valley at a point 
near Poimanenon. Here he attacked the Turks suddenly, dispersed 
them, and recaptured all their booty, but, instead of retiring on Poi- 
manenon, he lingered at Aorata, and the Turks, rallying in a plain 
beneath Aorata, surprised him in turn, defeated bis army, and captured 
himself with all the spoil. In the meantime the emperor had crossed 
the ferry from Constantinople to Damalis, and marched in three days to 
Aigialoi,! at the narrowest part of the entrance to the gulf of Astakos 
or Nikomedeia, whence he crossed the ferry to Kibotos on the south 
side of the gulf, and then again took the land-road to Nikaia. When 
he learned in Nikaia of the ill success of Kamytzes, he advanced by a 
different road to intercept the Turks. He went by way of Malagina 
and Basilika. Basilika is described as a narrow and difficult glen on 
the (south-eastern) skirts of Olympos : it is probably to be sought 
somewhere about Inn Ongu in crossing the watershed. § He then 

* Anna Comnena, vol. II., p. 279 ff. 

t This is mentioned in the survey of the history of Dorylaion, given by Nicetas and 
Ginnamns, when Manuel set about refounding the city. 

% The hurry which Anna mentions docs not correspond well with the three days 
between Damalis and Aigialoi (Aleiius, however, was unwell), for Leake only gives 
12 hours, 86 miles, fb»n ^utari to Malsmn, which must correspond to Aigialoi. One 
might feel tempted to identify Kibotos with the modem Ghevse, the andent Kibyza or 
A(ud/3v{a, but Dakibyza was on the north ddo, 9 miles west of the ferryt whereas several 
passages in Anna show clearly that Kibotos was on the south side (not far from 
Helenopolis-Drepanon).' - 

§ See Addenda to p. 286. 
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descended to Alethina, which must be between Kptiaion and Dorylaion. 
Meantime Mahumet had already reached the neighbourhood of Dorylaion, 
but Alexius, ignorant of this, advauced on Akrokos, in the direction of 
Kotiaion. He came upon the other division of the Turkish army, which 
had advanced from Kyzikos over the river Barenos or Granikos, by 
Parion, Abydos, Adramyttion, and returned by theKaikos valley through 
Khliara (which was east of Pergamos) and Germe (called by Anna, 
Karme). Its further march must have led by Synaos (now Siinav), 
Aizanoi, and Kotiaion, until they were suddenly attacked by Alexius. 
During the battle the Byzantine rear-guard was suddenly attacked by 
Mahumet, who, learning of the emperor’s arrival, had collected a force 
of the nomad Turkmens round Dorylaion, and followed in pursuit of 
the Byzantine army. Alexius was thus caught between two forces, but 
still he gained the victory after suffering considerable loss. He then 
retired to Constantinople.* The description of this route, when com- 
pared with Edrisi’s account of the road Amorion-Kotiaion-Chalcedon 
(H 25), shows that Alexius followed the road by Bilejik (Mulawwen) to 
Kotiaion. 

21. The route between Malagina and Dorylaion is nowhere described 
carefully, but I find a probable reference to it in a passage of Anna 
Comnena, pp. 312-315. - 

The Castle of Saint George was near the Ascanian lake, west 
or north-west of Nikaia. The Turks penetrated to it in the 
year 1116, while Alexius was at Aer (Eribolos, ten miles south 
of Nikomedeia). He at once advanced to Nikaia and the castle of 
Saint George, and even to Sugut,f which lies south of Malagina on the 
road to Dorylaion. The regular modern road to Dorylaion passes 
through Sugut, though there is another way through Bilejik, and this 
passage of Anna makes it probable that the ancient road took the same 
course. 

The Castle of Saint George was on the lake of Nikaia, a little to the. 
west or north-west of the city. It must be distinguished from the Castle 
of Saint Gregory on the south side of the gulf of Astakos or Nikomedeia 
(Pachym., II., 103), though the Bonn translation of Anna always renders 
Gregory instead of George. 

22. Justinianopolis-Mela is several times at the Council of 680 a.d. 
called Nova Justinianopolis Gordi, which probably means of the country 

* Anna’s reference to Philadelplieia shows her vague idea of the situation. 

t Kw/i<iiroA/*/ Tiya ^ayov^dovs iyxf^piots Ka\ovfx4yriv. The fact that the Turkish name 
Sugut, willow,” was already so attached to this place that Anna uses it and calls it the 
native name, is a striking proof of the extent of the Seljuk power along the Doiylaion 
route. The Kotiaion route was not so completely in their hands during this or the 
following reign. Sugut soon after became famous 4 s the original home of the Ottoman 
Turks in Asia Minor : ‘’Eerri ^oyo6rrj -trapa Mvalay Kc^/u .17 ovrw Ka\ovfji.4yr} th^ai/my Kal 
wora/A^r wap’ avrp olhw KoXodfityos, • ^,Ka\otro 8 ’ tt,y avrri ’Ireas Ktiiixp. It is about 256 
stadia from the Euxine, according to Laon. Chalcoc., p. 13. 
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Gordos. I have elsewhere * ooanected this with the names of the 
bishoprics Gordoserboi in Bithynia, subject to Nikaia, and Gordorounia, 
or Gordorinia, in Phrygia Salutaris, and with Gordon Kome, the old 
name of Juliopolis, in Galatia ; and have drawn the conclusion that the 
country along the Sangarios (especially the left bank) from Leukai 
upwards for a great distance, was called Gordos. 

23. The river Melas, which is mentioned by Pachymeres as a 
branch of the Sangarios near the bridge built by Justinian over 
the Sangarios, can hardly be connected with Mela-Malagina. No such 
river is indicated in the maps, though it is expressly mentioned by 
Pachymeres (II., p, 331). 

24. Atzoula is an unknown place on the unexplored course of the 
Sangarios south of Nikaia. Botoniates, in 1078, wished to go from 
Kotiaion to Constantinople, but knew that the Turks, having concluded 
an agreement with the Emperor Michael, were trying to intercept him. 
He had only a small company with him, and they avoided the direct 
roads and went by b3"-paths. Thus they reached safely Atzoula on 
the Sangarios, which is said to have been 200 miles from Nikaia : the 
distance is such an absurd exaggeration as to suggest the correction 
€iKocrt for SiaKoVta.f Atzoula is probably the same place that is called 
Azalas by Anna, II., 79, and Nio. Bryenn., 34 ; Azalas seems to be on 
the hills that lie between Nikaia and the Gallos. Anna gave the 
distances from Nikaia in stadia, but the number is lost. There was a 
monastery Alypos on the south side of Azalas. 

25. It may be laid down beforehand that all the airkr^Kra must have 
afforded suitable camping-ground for great armies, where water and 
food for men and horses were easily procured, and that all must have 
been natural centres, easy of access from the districts whose troops con- 
centrated there ; in short, each avXyjKrov is likely to have been a natural 
road centre. We cannot, however, be certain that each airXyjKrov was 
actually on the road, for a place at some distance from the road might bo 
a more suitable standing-camp for an army. 

Melagena might fairly be supposed to be a gathering-place for part 
of the Opsikian Theme, as it certainly was later in the time of Manuel. 
But as Dorylaion was in the Opsikian Theme, I have made the troops 
concentrate there. The division between the Themes is very confused 
and difficult in this part of Bithynia. According to Constantine the line 
of division between the Optimate and Opsikian Themes began on the 
coast between Helenopolis and Pylai, and passed between Nikomedeia 
and Nikaia. South of Nikaia the Opsikian touches the Buccellarioto 

* ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia," part II., § lxxxiii. The situations mentioned 
there must be slightly modified, since I have now been forced to place Justinianopolis- 
Mela further north than I did in that paper. 

t Niceph. Bryenn., p. 119. Astytzion on the Scamander (i.e. “townlet”), where 
Theodore Lasoaris kept his treasure, is to be distinguished from Atzoula (Pachymer., I,, 
68 ;. 
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TKeme, wHch extended as far west as Modrene. If Modrene was in 
the Bnccellariote Theme, the line of division must have passed between 
Nikaia and Lefke, and Melagena would be in the Buccellariote Theme. 
It seems, however, to be an absurd division for military purposes, that 
the great military road should pass through first the Optimate Theme at 
Helenopolis, then the Opsikian Theme, then the Buccellariote Theme, 
and then again the Opsikian Theme at Dorylaion. We must, therefore, 
take the other sense of Constantine’s words,* that Modrene was the 
frontier town of the Opsikian, and that the Buccellaiiote begins at the 
east side of Modrene, i.e. at the river Sangarios. The line dividing the 
Opsikian and Buccellariote Themes runs from the Sangarios about the 
junction of the Gallos to a point east of Midaion. The entire military 
road from Pylai to Dorylaion and Midaion then lay in the Opsikian 
Theme. Thereafter it touched the Buccellariote Theme almost at its 
southern frontier, where it bordered on the Anatolic Theme near 
Kaborkion. 

26. The Opsikian Theme included probably the entire Troad, it 
touched the Thrakesian Theme on the north side of the Kaikos valley, and 
further east it extended southwards to include the castle of Koula, which 
is several times mentioned by the Byzantine writers. Koula was the 
Turkish name, and was adopted even by Byzantine writers after it had 
passed into Turkish hands. Pachymeres (II., 426, £f.) describes how, in 
1306, Eoger, with his Catalans, marched by Gormo, Khliara, and Aulax, 
to Philadelpheia, whence he made an excursion to Koula, which he cap- 
tured, and then returned to Philadelphia. The castle Phoumi, which 
he captured on the same excursion, is probably Magidion, near Saittai. 
But the Byzantine name for Koula was Opsikion, as we may argue 
from the fact that it was included in one bishopric with Maionia, throe 
hours to the west of Koula. Moreover, Magidion (beside Saittai) and 
Opsikion are mentioned as TrXaytcos cyKct/xcva from Khliara, Pergamos, and 
the country down to the Cayster valley (Georg. Acropol., p. 30). 

The word Koula is explained by Ducange (‘ Notes in Alexiad.,’ p. 621) 
as a term applied by the Greeks to all acropoleis. But the fact that the 
acropolis of Antioch on the Orontes was called Koula by Anna (II., 
pp. 89, 90), and Kala by Scylitzes,t shows that it is simply the Arabic 
Kale or Kala, which has been adopted by the Turks as their commonest 
term for a strong place. I have explained the term fully, because Prof. 
H. Kiepert J criticised my brief statement to the same effect (‘ Cit. and 
Bish. of Phryg.,’ part II., § cvn.), and considers that Koula is an old 
Turkish word, meaning ** city.” I quite grant that this is so, but it 

♦ Of the Buccellariote Theme, %<mv Kci>fiov6\fus 

itpX^M'^yop. 

t ivhs r&v frpbs 5t}<r<v * Kvrwxtias iripywv Ka\a rotvo/xa (Scylitz. in Niceph. Phoc., 

quoted by Ducange (1. c.). 

t In a letter which he kindly sent me on the subject. 
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Ukeans really “ foTtified city/.* And is taken from the Arabic. It is still 
tHsed in Turkish in the sense of a single house standing' apart among 
the fields away from a town, and therefore like a castle. The 
boundary of the Opsikian Theme, passing south of Koula, ran north-east 
to Mercs (now called Kumbet), and a point east of Midaion on the 
Tembris. 

27. The next important point which is mentioned on the road 
the famous city of Dorylaion; an where the troops of the Thra- 

kesian and Opsikian Themes met the Emperor : it is still a Turkish 
military station. 

It is mentioned that Scholarii, the guards commanded by the Domes- 
turns Scholarum, were stationed in Nikomedeia, Kios, Prousa, Kyzikos, 
Kotiaion, Dorylaion, and one other place, until the time of Justinian^ 
who removed them from the first six stations, and placed them in the 
cities of Thrace.* But though the Scholarii were removed, there can be 
no doubt that Dorylaion still continued to be a military station. In the 
time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, however, the Domesticus Soho- 
larum seems to have been stationed in Anatolic Phrygia, as he meets the 
Emperor at the third aTrXyjKTov, Kaborkion ; moreover, Joannes Kurkuas, 
the famous general who reconquered the country from the Halys to the 
Tigris, was Domesticus. 

Dorylaion fell into the hands of the Seljuk Turks in the latter part 
of the eleventh century,! along with the* line of the military road to a 
point further north than Sugut, but the line of road to Kotiaion by 
Malagena, Basilika, and Alothina, still remained in Byzantine possossion, 
and attained great importance in the campaigns of Alexius (1115), John, 
and Manuel Comnenus. At last, in the year 1175, Manuel made a great 
effort to break the Turkish power, and reopened two of the old military 
roads, one by Soublaion in the south of Phrygia, the other by Dory- 
laion. He advanced to Dorylaion by the ferry Damalis, collecting his 
troops at Melangeia. Cinnamus gives an interesting account of the 
situation of Dorylaion, its former importance as one of the very greatest 
cities of Asia, the delightful climate (which is even yet praised in 
the country), the fertile soil, the river full of fish,! the numerous popu- 
lation, the baths, and of its utter destruction by the Turks. About 
2000 nomads camped in the neighbourhood of the deserted city. Manuel 
did not rebuild the old city, but selected a new site at a little distance. 
The site which he chose was apparently that which is now called Kara-' 
dja Sheher, a deserted fortress about six miles south-west of Eski Sheher 
(Dorylaion). It is a fortress of the later Byzantine style, built on an 

* Theophanes, p. 236. 

t Probably in the year 1074, as already stated. 

t Fish swarm in the Tembris, but I was disappointed with those which I tried to eat: 
the flesh is soft, tastes like mud, and proved uneatable to a very hungry man. I found 
that the natives also considered the fl^ that were brought me hardly fit fbr food. 
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ffihnost isolated spur of the plateau that bord«rB the Tembris valley on 
the south, of great natural strength, but difficult to supply with water. 
After the defeat at Myriokephalon, in the following year, Manuel 
promised to destroy the new city, and, though he broke bis word, he 
could not retain hie hold on it, and it went to decay. 

28. The imperial estate, called Tembrion in the Opsikian Theme, 
whence fishermen were taken to accompany the Emperor’s expeditions, 
and catch fish for his table,* may have been beside Dorylaion or Midaion. 
The river Tembris flows past both cities. It is called Thybris by Cin- 
namus, who mentions also that the Bathys (which must be a tributary 
of the Tembris) flowed past Dorylaion. 

The Byzantine writers give interesting accounts of the Turkish 
nomads who inhabited the plain of Dorylaion when Manuel reoccupied 
the city. Anna Comnena calls them Turkmens (rm Kara r^v *A<riav 
olKowToiv TovpKOfiavtiv, vol. II., p. 284). I add other two passages : ocrot 
7roXvBp€fi/JLov€<: ovng dvaSt^okrt Troas rds Act/AcovtViSast ^al tot^wv eve^a Ta>u 
oUeiioy rjOStv dTravwrTaftcvot -rrayycvct ra ‘Pto/wiiW cTrcwriWtv dpia, (Nicet. 
Chon., p. 156). Tore HipcraL apLtfn SicrxiAiovs Trepl Tavrqv (the plain of 
Dorylaion) vo/xdScs w? Ido? €(rKT/vovv (Cinnam. 205). 

29. From Dorylaion the road perhaps followed the line of the old 
Boman road to Pessinus as far as Trikomia-Troknada. It is mentioned 
that the Emperor Basil II., in the year 880, when returning from an 
expedition into Kommagene, passed through Midaion. Presumably he 
travelled along tho military road. Were it not for this passage, I should 
have supposed that tho road went along the modem track direct to 
Troknada (Kaimaz) ; but the terms in which Midaion is mentioned do 
not permit the supposition that on this occasion Basil diverged a little 
from the direct road for some special reason in order to visit it. When 
he reached Midaion he halted, reviewed his troops, distributed rewards, 
and dismissed them to their winter quarters. J 

80. Troknada was the nearest point on the road to the third 
airXrjKToVf Kaborkion, and probably the troops who bad collected at 
Kaborkion joined the emperor when he reached Troknada. The 
distance is about twelve or fifteen miles. Kaborkion, a bishopric of 
Phrygia Salutaris in the latest class of Notitise, was probably in the 
Anatolic Theme. It was the place where the troops of the Anatolic 
and Seleukeian Themes collected, together with those commanded by 
the Domesticus Soholarum. Its situation at the great fountains of the 

* See last note, p. 212. The estate is expressly mentioned as rod toD Tl/xySpri 

(Const. Porph., I., p. 488). But, since the above was in type, I have observed that 
this place (which is called Tembrion, Tymbrion, or Tembrieion by Stephanus) is the 
imperial estate called Eudokias by Hierocles, see £. § 27. 

t This expression adds probability to the identification given below (see Galatia, 
Santabaris) of Edrisi’s Libadhia on a navigable stream with Dorylaion. 

t Oedren., II., p. 216 ; Theophan. Oontio., p. 283. Krasos was also on the Military 
Road (see p. 435), which probably then went to Juslinianopolis. 
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Sangarios has been described, CB, § lxxiv. The splendid water-supply 
in a thirsty land, aijd the fine fertile plain around made It an excellent 
camping-ground for an army. It is still a good horse-breeding centre, 
an imperial estate, and a military station. 

31. The road went on to a very strong and important fortress, 
Justinianopolis Palia, situated at Sivri Hisar, whose lofty twin peaks 
afford an impregnable citadel. Dr. Mordtmann was first led by the 
name to suggest this situation : the course of the road proves his acute 
suggestion to be correct. Its strength as a fortress, and its situation on 
the road soon made it the chief city of Galatia Salutaris. It became 
first a bishopric, and afterwards the actual metropolis and the residence 
of the metropolitan bishop, though he still retained the title ‘ bishop of 
Pessinus.’ It still retains its rank as chief city of a Sanjak, and is an 
important centre of roads and commerce (see Galatia Salutaris). 

32. The course of the road across Galatia is very uncertain. The 
rarity of references to Ankyra in the military history of the Byzantine 
Empire, combined with the fact that it lies to the north of the direct 
route and that the road Si vri-Hisar- Ankyra is waterless except at the 
crossing of the Sangarios, suggests that the military road passed to the 
south of Ankyra. In that case there can be no doubt that it went by 
Beinam (Gorbeous), where it joined the new road from Ankyra to 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos and Ca^-sareia, still one of the most important 
routes in Anatolia. This road went nearly straight east to the Halys, 
which it crossed at the bridge now called Tcheshnir Keupreu, and 
besides which was probably situated the fortress Saniana, the military 
centre of the Turma Saniana. The route from Sivri Hisar to Gorbeous 
(Beinam) is very difficult to trace. 

33. The bridge Zompos or Zompi spanned the Sangarios at the point 
where the road crossed the river. This point must have been south of 
the modem Kawunji Keupreu and near the mouth of the Ilidja Su, if 
the view which I take of the subsequent course of the road is correct. 
Widely different views, varying from near the source of the Sangarios 
(Texier) to near its mouth (Ritter), have been expressed about the 
situation of this bridge, which is of great importance in Byzantine 
military history owing to its situation on the military road. It will, 
therefore, be convenient at this point to examine the question of the 
Byzantine bridges over the Sangarios, Pontogephyra, Zompi, and perhaps 
Tantaendia. The first of these was built by Justinian, a.d. 560, to 
replace a bridge of boats (which was frequently destroyed by floods) on 
the important roads from Nikomedeia to Ankyra and to the whole of the 
north provinces. This bridge is described by Procopius (de Aedif., V., 2) 
as still building while he was writing his book. Justinian diverted the 
course of the river to build it. The fame of this bridge grew as time 
passed, and it still stands, a really great work, described by Texier as 
429 metres long and composed of eight arches. Pachymeres (II,, 330) 
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mentions its true name Pontogephyra, and says that it no longer 
spanned the Sangarios but a smaller stream called Melas, as the Sangarios 
had changed its course. The Sakaria still flows some distance to the east 
of the bridge. The name Pontogephyra, apparently a hybrid, Greek and 
Latin combined, was corrupted to Pentegephyra, and explained as bridge 
of five arches, though according to Texier it is of eight arches.* This 
error occurs in Cedreuiis (I., 678), and Theophanes (p. 234). Agathias 
composed an epigram on the bridge, which is quoted by Zonaras 
(III., p. 53) and Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Them., p. 27). The 
latter, misunderstanding his authority, says the epigram was engraved 
on a stone in the bridge, and the misstatement has often been repeated. 

34. Bitter, in his ‘ Erdkunde von Asien,* vol. XX., p. 558, identifies 
this bridge of Justinian with the bridge Zompi, but this is a quite mis- 
taken view.f The situation of Zompi is defined with sufficient clearness 
by the many references that occur to it. At first sight something is to be 
said for Texier’s viewf that the bridge of Zompi is Tchandir Keupreu, a 
few hours below the great springs at Tohifteler in which the Sangarios 
rises. Anna Comnena refers to it as lying east of Santabaris (Bardakchi) 
and Amorion, and Nioephorus Bryennius speaks of it as near the sources 
of the Sangarios. Texier declares it to be a stono bridge of Byzantine 
work, and the case seems very complete in his favour. In 1883 I made 
a long d6tour in order to see the bridge ; atul in 1886 T again crossed it. 
It seems to me to be a Turkish bridge, built to carry the important 
route from Sivri Hisar to Azizie (the earlier Turkish Jirgin) and Afiom 
Kara Hisar. A road to the east from Dorylaion could not possibly go 
by Tchandir Keupreu, and, if it be Zompi, then the military road must 
have crossed the Sangarios by a different bridge. But a passage in 
]\[ichael Attaliota (p. 184) forces us to look elsewhere for Zompi. In 
the year 1073 the Caesar John marched (evidently along the military 
road) from Dorylaion to the east, and crossed the bridge called Zompos,. 
which spans the Sangarios, and connects the Anatolic and Cappadocia 
Themes. Now, I have stated above that the military road did not even 
touch Tohifteler (Kaborkion), where are the fountains of the Sangarios, 
but keeps away to the north of it without touching the Sangarios. But, 
even supposing that it did make the detour to Tohifteler, it would never 
make a further detour down the right bank in order to need a bridge to* 
cross by some 12 miles down. It would go straight across from 
Tohifteler to Sivri Hisar (Justinianopolis). Moreover, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the Cappadocio Thome extended to the sources of the 
Sangarios at this time. It might, of course, be argued from Constantine’s 

* I am assuming Texier’s account to be correct. But possibly he is wrong, and the 
bridge has five arches. In that case Pentegephyra would be correct, and Pontogephyra 
the corruption. 

t There seems to be here some strange misconception of the great geographer, as in 
the same sentence ho speaks of the plains of Dorylaion on the east of the Sangarios. 

X Texier, ‘ Asie Mineure,’ p. 391 . 
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description of the Cappadooio Theme that it could not have 
reached to any part of the Sangarios, hut was confined to the east side 
of the Halys ; but his description applies to the older foim of the 
Theme, and about 890 the Cappadocic Theme was actually extended 
as far west as the mountains east of Sivii Hisar (Gunusu Dagh, the 
ancient Dindymos ?). 

35. It is necessary at this point to discuss the limits 'at different 
periods of the Cappadooio Theme. Constantine identifies the Cap- 
padooio Theme, which was one of the three divisions of the great 
Armeniao^ Theme, with the old province Cappadocia Seounda ; but this 
is a mere slip, for in the earlier part of his account he defines it clearly 
as adjoining Lykaonia on the one side and reaching to Caesareia on the 
other, and in another direction bordering on the Bucoellariote Theme on 
one side and reaching to Loulon and even up to Podandos on the other 
side (‘deThem.,* p. 19). But his description of the Buccellariote Theme 
shows that it extended to the Halys, and that it was divided from the 
Cappadooio Theme by the Halys. A passage, however, in his treatise 
‘ de Administrando Imperio ’ (p. 225) shows clearly that, though originally 
the Buccellariote Theme did extend along the Halys as far south as 
the frontier of the old Cappadocian province near Parnassos, yet a modi- 
fication took place subsequently. About the year 890 four military 
districts of the Buccellariote Theme, Bareta, Balbadon, Aspona, and 
Akarkous, together with three of the Anatolic Theme, Eudokias, Saint 
Agapetos, and Aphrazeia, were transferred to the Cappadocian Theme. 
These seven districts comprise all the southern part of Galatia, from 
Aspona, near the Halys, to the Sangarios and oven to Eudokias, and aro 
called the Turma Kommata.f The bridge Zompi crosses from Eudokias 
to Saint Agapetos or Myrika, and apparently either a third change must 
have occurred and Eudokias been again attached to the Anatolic Theme, 
or else Michael refers to the fact that the Anatolic Theme included all 
the country south of the Sangarios, and must have come close up to 
Zompi. 

36. Of these seven bandai or topoteresiai, Eudokias, Saint Agapetos, 
Aphrazeia, and Aspona, have (H, 5-12) been placed approximately or 
exactly. The precise sites of Bareta, Balbadon, and Akarkous, can 
hardly be fixed, but Akarkous is probably a false reading for Akarbous, 
and is a variant of Gorbeous.J Bareta and Balbadon would then 
comprise the central parts of the Haimano (Bareta on the north, 

* r^v rwv *AparohiKwy teal KairiraSoKwy ^mCevyyvei inapxlop (Mich. Attal., p. 184). 

t Kommata is possibly the Latin comaia. 

X Gorbeous, Akarbous, compare Loulon, Halala, which have been identiiied in an- 
other part of this book. K for B is a common error ; compare Ikria for Ibria in Not. I., 
VIII., IX. I misinterpreted Ikria in my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,* part I., but 
put it correctly in the Table, part II. Since then, I find my correction confirmed by the 
Bodleian manuscript, Baroc. 185, fol. 16, which reads Ivpiwy, and which invariably 
writes v for A 
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Balbadon on the south), and Akarbons and Aspona similarly the eastern 
Haimane up to the Half's. Akarbons would be a fort commanding the 
military road, and similarly we may look for Bareta or Balbadon on or 
near the military road at a point south of Ankyra, and near the road 
from Ankyra to Perta and Arohelais Colonia. 

A comparison of the account given (K 15) of the Kharsian Theme 
ehows that this later ^Cappadocic Theme must have been practically 
confined to these seven bandah It was bounded on the north by the 
Bucoellariote Theme, which is mentioned a.d. 1035 by Cedronus, II., 
p. 514, and Glycas, p. 588, as still in existence, on the east by the 
Halys and the Kharman Theme, on the south and west by the Anatolic 
Theme. Its importance, in spite of its small size, lay in its being on 
the line of the great road. 

It is certainly true that the expression of Michael Attaliota about 
Zompi connecting the Anatolic and Cappadocic Themes suggests that 
the river separated the two Themes, and a great river is certainly the 
natural boundary between two military districts, just as the Halys was 
on the east. But on the other hand Eudokias seems necessarily placed 
at Yiirme, and the baths of Saint Agapetos equally necessarily at the 
Hamam near Kadi Keui. Eudokias borders on Germa, and even if we 
could place Eudokias cast of the Sangarios, separated by that river 
from Germa,* it would then be almost necessary to place Saint Agapetos 
at Yiirme, and the difficulty would still remain. 

In 1068 Romanus Diogenes, marching to the east by the usual road 
vaa Helenopolis, crossed the Sangarios by the bridge Zompos, and 
afterwards the Halys.f This passage also proves that Zompi was on 
the military road. 

37. Another bridge called Tantaendia, evidently over the Sangarios, 
or perhaps one of its tributaries, the Tembris or the Siberis, is mentioned 
in the life of Theodorus Sykeota.J It lay between Colonia Germa and 
Sykea, and must be either over the middle course of the Sangarios, 
south of Sykea and Lagania, or over the Tembris near Germa. It is 
just possible that it is identical with the bridge over the Siberis built 
by Justinian (Procop,, ‘ JEdif.,’ V. 6). 

38. To cross Galatia with a large army from east to west, there are only 
two roads which afford a water-supply. One of these would keep along 
the Tembris (Porsuk Su), cross the Sangarios, and ascend the Ankyra river. 
The military road appears not to have taken this course, and it must in 
all probability have taken the other. In that case, from Justinianopolis 

* The position so far north is, however, impossible, for the seven bandai are clearly the 
southern part of Galatia. The Anatolic Theme, to judge from Constantine’s descrip- 
tion, could never have included Eudokias, unless it was pretty far south; and nothing is 
left for the Buccellariote, if the Anatolic extended to the river of Ankyra, which in 
that case would be the northern border of Eudokias. 

t Scylitz., p. 639, and Attal., p. 139. 

X Act. Sanct., April 22nd, p. 58, 

Q 2 
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it went to Eudokias, crossed the Sangarios south of the present 
Kawunji Keupreu, ascended the Ilija Su, which flows with a fine stream 
throughout the summer * from the central Haimane. The road would 
pass under the walls of Kizil Hissar Kale, which I suppose to be 
Aphrazeia, and which overhangs the river. It would then cross hy 
Bareta or Balbadon to Gorbeous-Akarbous, and descend a stream which 
flows eastwards towards the Halys. 

39. The Halys must have been crossed by a bridge, and Tcheshnir 
Keupreu is admirably situated, where the river is narrowed to enter a 
gorge in the mountains. A bridge over the Halys is indeed never 
mentioned by Byzantine writers; but it can hardly be the case that 
the Turks were the first to construct a bridge there.f 

In A.D. 905, Samonas, the Saracen favourite of Leo VI., on pretence 
of going on a visit to his own monastery Speira, which was situated in 
Damatry beside Constantinople, fled to his native country, and, in order 
to avoid pursuit, hamstrung all the post-horses as ho passed. He was, 
however, refused permission to cross the Halys, and was in consequence 
overtaken by his pursuers. A doubt might be raised whether this 
refers to the passage of the Halys at Tcheshnir Keupreu, or to the 
other crossing between Justinianopolis-Mokissos (Kir Sheher) and 
Caesareia. He had already long passed Speira, and was going onwards 
towards the east, when he was arrested, so that it was clear that he was 
fleeing. He then pretended that he was going to the Timios Stavros, 
the Holy Cross, at Sirichas or Sirachas.^ When we remember that one 
of the fortresses in southern Galatia which we have (K 12-G) soon roason 
to place on the military road, was called Timios Stavros, there can be no 
doubt that Samonas was arrested at Tcheshnir Keupreu, and then 
pretended that he was going to the Holy Cross for religious purposes. 
The incident incidentally confirms in a general way the situation which 
has been assigned to Timios Stavros. 

40. Another place on the road west of the Halys was Ara. In a.d. 
906 Eustathius Argyrus was banished to his own house in the Kharsian 
Theme, but on his way died at Ara, and was buried at Spynin, a high 
point beside Ara.§ His sons, however, exhumed the body and carried 
it to the family monastery of S. Elizabeth in the Kharsian Theme. 
There is no clue to the exact position of Ara and Spynin. 

41. There must certainly have been a fortress near the bridge to 
protect the crossing of the Halys. This fortress, as I shall try to prove, 
was Saniana. 

In the first place, the defending fortress was on the east side of the 

* I have gtHie along it in the middle of September. 

t The present bridge may be only a repaired Byzantine bridge : it has a single 
pointed arch. 

X Sirichas Leo Grammat., p. 278 ; Theophan. Contin., p. 369 ; Sirachas, Cedren., II., 
p. 264. 

§ is rh Xirwii' rov •'Apa r^v Kobv<f>'fiv (Theophan. Contin., p. 874). 
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fialys, for Romanus Diogenes, in 1068, built for the first time a fort on 
the west bank at the crossing (AttaL, p. 146). 

In the second place, the three bandai in the south of Galatia beyond 
the Halys, which once belonged to the Buccellariote Theme, but in 890 
w^re tr?insferred to the Kharsian Theme, were united in the Turma 
►Saniana. During the following century Constantine mentions that the 
Buccellariote Theme extended to the fortress Saniana. The fortress 
Saniana is also mentioned in the year 824 as being surrendered by the 
insurgent chief who occupied it. Now it is clear that the Buccellariote 
Theme extended to the Halys, and it is therefore probable that the 
limiting town was on the Halys. Moreover, the principal fortress of a 
Turma may very suitably be placed at such an important point as the 
<5rossing of the Halys and a triple fork of the military road. 

Another argument may be drawn from Strabo (p. 562), who mentions 
Sanisene apparently as a frontier district on the south of Paphlagonia.* 
Just as we find the two forms Pimolisa and Pimolia, or Kolose and 
Koloe, used to designate the same town, so Sanisene and Saniana are 
clearly the same name. Now it is certainly impossible to place Saniana 
as far north as Strabo implies Sanisene to have been ; but remembering 
how vague were the limits of countries in Strabo’s time,f we may, 
perhaps, consider that Sanisene was partly absorbed in Galatia, and 
I)artly left in Paphlagouia. In that case Sanisene would be originally 
a province or district along the Halys on both banks, south of Pimolisene, 
extending as far south as Tcheshnir Keupreu, near which stood the 
Byzantine fortress Saniana. Originally, of course, Saniana was an 
adjectival form, but it has, like Malagina, become a noun. 

42. Now it is obvious that the bridge of the Halys would be a conve- 
nient aTrXtjKTov for the Buccellariote troops. Constantine, however, says 
that the Buccellariote troops always met at Kolonia, i.e, Archelais. It is, 
however, a patent absurdity that when the emperor is marching to the 
east, the Buccellariote troops should concentrate 100 miles south of the 
road, and 60 miles south of their southern frontier, in order to join him 
conveniently. Substitute Saniana for Kolonia, and the description is 
clear and accurate. The order of enumerating the dirXrjKTa is then 
natural. Saniana is then the place where all the eastern themata meet 
the emperor if his march is towards Cilicia. But if he is going towards 
Kommagene the Buccellariote, the Paphlagonian, and the Kharsian 
troops meet at Saniana, while the Cappadocian, Armeniac, and Sebas- 
teian If. meet at Caesareia. 

* The text seems not satisfactory. The meaning probably is that southern Paph- 
lagonia (ruled by several kings) was divided into Timonitis on the Bithynian frontier, 
and the kingdom of Gczatorix including Marmolitis and Sanisene and Potamia : omit 
one Kal (see Addenda). 

t He quotes the proverbial uncertainty, “ the bounds of Phrygia and Mysia.” 

X One necessary transposition is here made between Paphlagonian and Cappadocian* 
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Yet another argument might he brought to show ihe utter absurdity 
of the reading Kolonia. A glance of the map will show that if Koloniai 
were an aTrXriKTov, it would in every case be by far the most convenient 
for the Selenkeian, and sometimes for the Anatolic troops, yet these 
troops go to Kaborkion : on the other hand, as the &Tr\rjKTa have beea 
corrected, Kaborkion is the^proper aTr\r}KTov for them. 

43. At Saniana the military road forked, and one branch went straight 
east, probably through Myriokephaloi, Timios Stavros, * * * § Basilika 
Therma, Siboron, Hypsela, Agrane or Agriane, Sialos, Bathys Khyax, 
and Sebasteia towards Armenia. This part of the road will be dis- 
cussed below. It only remains to add that Justinian fortified several 
points on the road in Armenia, Satala, Koloneia, and Theodosiopolis, and 
built the walls of Sebasteia (Procop., Aedif., III.). 

44. It is to be observed that the last aTrXrjKTov is Dazimon, but that 
the troops who must have assembled there are said to meet the emperor,, 
not at Dazimon, but at Bathys Rhyax. The situation of these two 
places, aa fixed L 20, explains this peculiar language. Dazimon is the 
splendid plain called the Kaz Ova, west of Tokat. The Armeniao troops 
collected here, and when the emperor was approaching, they came to 
meet him at Bathys Rhyax, which is mentioned as a convenient place 
for going off the road into the Armeniac Tbeme.f Bathys Rhyax has 
been placed! at SialoS' or Siara, now Yeni Khan, where the roads from 
Tokat and from the west meet before they go on to Sebasteia. Thirty 
miles beyond Bathys Rhyax, and therefore near Sebasteia, was a hill 
by the road called KwvorravTtVov Bowos.f (See p. 267.) 

45. The other branch of the road, going south-east from Saniana, 
passed through Justinianopolis-Mokissos, now Kir Shell er, which, from* 
its refoundatioHL by Justinian, has continued down to the present day 
to be one- of the chief cities of eastern Anatolia. I have described, in. 
discussing the roads east of Ankyra, the alteration that occurred in the 
roads acress north-western Cappadocia in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and the eonsequent rise of Justinianopolis to importance. 

46v At J ustinianopolis the road again forked, one branch went south by 
Zoropassos (Yarapson §), Soanda (near Nev Sheher), through the Turina* 
Kases w Kasin in- the plain of Venasa (about the modern Melegob and 
Hassa Keui), to Tyana and the Cilioian Gates. During the centuries of 
Saracen warfare, the country between the Gates and the Halys was 

* Such names as [njAcfiriwy for Troknades, S. Agapetos for Myrika, &c., show the 
influence of religion on nomencliiture in Bjrzantine time. Another fort, called 
Myriokephalon, stood on the important ESeisoura, leading east from Soublaion. 

t Compare Gtenesius, pp. 122-4, which is qpoted in fixing the position of Agrane and 
Bathys Rhyax. 

I Genes., p. 124.. 

§ The name is always given- in the maps, Arebsun ; but the spelling Yarapson. 
corresponds far more closely to the local pronunciation. The initial y is always- 
AudiUe.. 
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almost oontiimally infested by Saracen bands. Hence on such an 
expedition the whole Byzantine army was collected by the time the 
emperor reached Saniana. It would have exposed the army to be cut 
off in detachments if it had concentrated further south. 

It is possible that the old pilgrim’s road along the left bank of the 
'Halys may appear to some readers to be a preferable route. In that 
case the fork would occur at Akarbous, and an expedition against Cilicia 
would pass through the fortress Aspona (also a bishopric), would touch 
the Halys and pass through Parnassos and Nyssa, would then diverge 
from the Halys and join the other route at Soanda. But in addition 
to the arguments which have already led us to the view given above, 
I may add that the utter desolation of this route and the almost complete 
failure of Byzantine mins on it, seem irreconeilable with the idea that it 
was one of the greatest imperial roads throughout the Byzantine period. 

47. When the emperor was marching towards Kommagene or 
Melitene, it was most convenient that the Armeniao, Sebasteian, and 
Cappadocian troops should meet in Ceesareia. The march led from 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos south-east to the Halys, which it crossed by 
the bridge described below (L 2), and probably then passed through 
Justinianopolis-Kamoulianai to Caesareia. The road from Cmsareia, 
across the rivers Karmalas or Onopnictes (Zamanti »Su) and Saros to 
Arabissos (Yarpuz) and Germaniceia (Marash), hfis boon described 
N 1 ; but it will be convenient to add here a note on the chief 
campaigns against the Arabs. In Section K. I have described the 
chief passes across Taums, and corresponding to these Kleisourai there 
are in the Saracen Wars two chief lines of attack, used at different 
periods. The Arab armies at some periods cross by the Cilioian 
Gates, at others they come from the Anti-taums region. In the 
former case the operations take place chiefly on the road by Tyana, 
partly also on that which leads through Heraklea-Kybistra and Lyka- 
onia. In the latter case, they take place on the roads that lead north 
and west from the river Saros. As a general rule, the operations of the 
period before 840 are on the Cilician route, and after 840, under Michael 
and Basil, they are almost always on the Kommagenian route. 


H. Cities and Bishoprics of Galatia Salutaris. 

This province was formed between 386 and 395 by the emperor 
Theodosius (Malalas, p. 348),* by taking the south-western part of 
Galatia, with the bishoprics Germa, Myrika, Eudokias, Pessinus and 
Petinessos or Pitnisos, and adding to them a part of Phrygia Salutaris, 
containing the bishoprics Amorion, Orkistos, Klaneos and Trokna^es. 

* 886 is the approximate date given for Polemius Silvius, who mentions only one 
province, Galatia: 412-3 is the date given by Seeck to the ‘ Notitia Bignitatum,’ which 
mentions two (4alatias. 
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Pessinus was made the metropolis of the new province. The name 
“Salutaris” was perhaps due to the hot springs, which abound in western 
Galatia and eastern Phrygia, and which have always been great 
medicinal resorts. See p. 437. A comparative list of the bishoprics is 
given in the accompanying Table. 

1 and 2. Pessinus and Justinianopolis. — This pair of cities is so 
closely connected that they must be treated together. Sivri Hissar, the 
modem capital, has succeeded to the honours of Pessinus, and is in 
great measure built out of the ruins of the Graco-Roman city. A 
church of S. Sophia at Pessinus, and a church of the Holy Angels 
outside the walls, to which the bishop George wont forth, are men- 
tioned in ‘Acta S. Theodori,' April 22, p. 52. Two inscriptions ot‘ 
Pessinus, still unpublished, mention fine garments (two fibulatoria, two 
pairs of St/^tra), sent as a present to the Etnperor Trajan: it was 
doubtless this kind of cloth that is mentioned as being made in Galatia 
and as forming an important article of trade, in the Greek geographical 
tract published by Gothofredus (Geneva, 1628, p. 24), and dated by him 
A.D. 347-8. The pig was held to be an unclean animal at Pessinus, 
according to Pausanias, VII., 17, 10. 

The situation of Pessinus has long been known at Bala Hissar, 
about 12 miles S.S.E. of Sivri Hissar. Texier publishes a beautiful 
plan of the ruins of Pessinus ; but his plan is almost a pure in- 
vention, and has only the very faintest resemblance to the features of 
the place. The city sank into decay as Justinianopolis (Sivri Hissar) 
rose to importance ; but it has always been inhabited, and the present 
inhabitants appear to mo to bo descended from the ancient poiiulation 
with not more than a very slight admixture of Turkish blood. 

Justinianopolis was refounded by the emperor Justinian. Its older 
name seems to have been Palia or Spalia,* but the spelling varies SO 
much that the correct form is quite uncertain. As Mordtmannf first 
divined, Justinianopolis is the impregnable fortress of Sivri Hissar. It 
was evidently built as one of the chain of strong places on the Byzant- 
ine military road,{ and its military importance soon made it the real 
centre of the province. In Not. I., dated a.d. 883, we have the entry 
6 nto-ti/ovKTwi/ i^Toi *lov(rTivavov7r6X€<as, which proves that it had definitely 
become the metropolis of the province, and the archbishop of Pessinus 
was now merged in the metropolitan of Justinianopolis. Yet, in all 
the Notitim, even in Not. I., which alone preserves in one of its entries 
the truth, Justinianopolis is mentioned as separate from Pessinus and 
ranking last among the bishoprics subject to that metropolis. When 

* It is possible that Spania, which also occurs, is the best form. See p. 163. 

+ I am glad to have the opportunity of quoting Dr. Mordtmann, who did much good 
work, with few positive correct identifications. His papers are buried in old journals, 
especially ‘ Munchener Sitzungsber.* and ‘ Gel. Anz( iger.’ 

tSocGSl. 
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founded by Justinian it was made a bisbopric, and placed at tbe end ’of 
the existing list of bishoprics ; but when it became (probably about 
700 A.D.) the real centre of the province, the Archbishop of Pessinus 
transferred his residence to the fortress, and, while continuing to bear 
the title 6 IIc(r(rtvowTtW tjtol ’lovortvtavovTrdAco)?), became practically the- 
archbishop of Justinianopolis.* 

Justinianopolis is wholly ignored in the Councils, because it was 
not founded when the Councils before 553 were held ; and when the- 
later Councils were held the metropolitan of Pessinus is identical with 
the bishop (archbishop) of Justinianopolis. Only in the Council 
A.D. 553 he might have appeared, but of the whole province only 
Pessinus and Germa were represented in that Council. 

3. Germa, a colony of Augustus, Colonia Julia Augusta Fida Germa, 
is often called Germokoloneia in Byzantine documents. All writers 
have hitherto accepted Leake’s view that it was situated at Yiirme, and 
that “ yiirme” is the modem pronunciation of “ germe.” I have shown, 
J, § 1, that the view is mistaken, that conclusive epigraphio evidence 
places Germa near Masut Keui, on the lower course of the Tembris, and 
that the road-system of Galatia demands this situation. The deriva- 
tion of Germe from the Phrygian correspondent to Greek Ocpfiog, 
Sanskrit gharmas^ Latin formusy is probable ; but it is not known 
whether any hot springs existed nearer than Mousgon. 

Hierooles has the name Tip/xia, which he gets according to a practice 
common with him from the ecclesiastical o rcp/xtW (cttiot/cottos). The 
same form occurs in the Latin translation of the ‘ Acta S. Theodori ’ and 
occasionally in the ecclesiastical lists. 

4, MyHiANOKr.oi was a name given to Germa in Byzantine iiinea : its* 
origin is obviously from tho chief church, which must have l)een 
dedicated to the “ hosts of angels.” 

Germia of Galatia is regularly mentioned as an archbishopric in 
several of tho Notitis© of all classes.f Germokoloneia is regularly 
mentioned in the same Notitiee as a bishopric subject to Pessinus. 
We might believe that the archbishopric is the same place as the 
bishopric, which had been left nnoorrected in its old place, when it 
was elevated to be an archbishopric. Such examples of carelessness 
in keeping the registers are common, and in this case the double 
name facilitated the error. But the remarks, p. 322, show that Germia 
the archbishopric is perhaps in Bithynia. 

Two monasteries at Germa are mentioned at tho second Council of 

* I have shown that tlie same occurred (1) at Perga and Attalia ; see “ Antiq. of S. 
Phrygia,” in * Amer. Joum. of Arch.' 1888, a.v. Perga ; (2) at Prymnessos and Akroenos,. 
“Oit. and Bish. of Phrygia,” in * Journ. of Hell. Stud ' 1887, s.v. Akroenos; (3) at 
Kolossai and Ohonai ; and at numerous other places. 

t Ttp/xta TdKarlaSy Not. I., II., VI., X. ; Fep/xta TaKarlas irpdrijSy Not. VIII. ; r4p(xiot. 
Ta\arlas i^vr^pas. Not. VIL 
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Nicada, A.D. 787 : Sc/yytos •^ovfievo^ rtov Tepixitav and 'Imdwr)^ rrp€ 0 ‘pvr€po^ 
Tov *AyCov ^€py(ov twv V€pp,C(ov, 

5. Eudoxias is a name given to some town or village of Galatia in 
honour either of the mother or of the daughter of Theodosius II, It 
belongs to a large group of city names, which seem all to belong to the 
period ‘of Valens, Theodosius I., and Pulcheria Augusta : in Phrygia 
Facatiana, Valentia, Eudokias, Theodosia, and Pulcherianopolis ; in 
Pisidia, Theudosiopolis (Eudoxiopolis in Hierocles) ; in Asia, several 
different places were named Theodosiopolis, and Arcadiopolis occurs ; 
and many other examples might be collected. 

Eudoxias and Germa were conterminous bishoprics, as is shown 
by a passage in the life of S. Theodorus Sykeota.* There was a 
feast of the Virgin in Musgi oppido^ at which it was customary for the 
bishops of Germa and of Eudoxias to bo present. Musgum was, therefore, 
probably' a village on the frontier of Germa and Eudoxias, and the 
Christian custom perpetuated an old religious connection of both cities 
with some holy spot between them. Such a connection is not likely to 
have existed between cities on opposite sides of the Sangarios, and no 
other territory in Galatia Salutaris, conterminous with Germa, remains,, 
except on the south of that city and on the east of Pessinus. 

There is, therefore, every probability that Eudoxias was situated at 
Yiirme, where there are considerable remains of a Byzantine bishopric, 
and in that case 

6. Mousgon was probably situated at the fine hot springs about 
six miles N.N. W. of Yiirme. 

7. Synodion. It appears that the bishopric which is named (in 

genitive case) Svi^oScW, iSwoS/ow in the la to Notitico HI, and X., 

and in the Council of Constantiuoplo, 0^2, must bo idoniiiiod with 
Eudoxias ; but the reason of the name is (luiie unknown, unless it be 
derived from this great gathering at the hot springs ad Musgi 
oppidum. 

8. Gordion. The famous city Gordion is apparently to be identified 
with Eudoxias. Manlius, after crossing the Sangarios south of Pessinus, 
marched in one day to Gordion; and Alexander the Great, marching 
probably by the same road to Ankyra, passed through Gordion. It 
was an important commercial city of the early period, and the situation 
at Yiirme explains this importance, because it is on the “ Koyal Eoad ” 
from Pessinus to Ankyra. The identification seems fairly certain, for 
there is absolutely no other city within a day’s march of the place 
where Manlius must have crossed the Sangarios. 

9. Akkilaion is wrongly identified with Eudoxias, and the frontier 
of Asia consequently pushed too far east, in the map attached to my 
“ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” part II. The false situation assigned 
to Germa by all authorities and accepted by me, threw the whole 

* * Acta Sanctorum,’ April 22nd, p. 47. 
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topography of the district into confusion. Akkilaion has now been 
properly placed on the Tembris, between Midaion and Germa. So long 
as Germa was placed at Yiirme, since Eudoxias was certainly adjoining 
it, there was no alternative except to place Eudoxias on the lower 
Tembris. Then Akkilaion and Eudoxias were side by side, and, as 
Akkilaion never occurs as a bishopric, I supposed them to be actually 
included in one bishopric. The name Akkilaion, like Midaion from 
Midas, Dorylaion from Dorylas, Tataion or Tottaion from Tatas or 
Tottes, is obviously derived from a personal name Akkilas, and there 
can be little doubt that this is a variant of the very common Phrygian 
personal name Akylas.^ Akkilaion is perhaps Gratianopolis, on which 
see C. B., LXXXIIL, Act. Sanct., Apr. 22, p. 42, and Cone. Ephes., 
A.D. 431, where Philadelphus, bishop of Gratianopolis, was present. 
Akkilaion was in the province Asia, as is clear from its coins. 

10. Myrika. The situation is proved with certainty by the hot 
springs, mentioned in a signature at the Council of Chalcedon. Besides 
the hot baths between Germa and Eudoxias, the only others known in 
Galatia Salutaris are at the Merkez of the Haimane, near Kadi Keui, at 
the head- waters of a stream which flows into the Istanoz Su not far above 
its junction with the Sangarios.f The exact form of the name is 
uncertain; the adjectives formed from it are Mvpocios and Mv/oikt/vo?. 
llierocles has MuptKtcjv, which is apparently adapted from a list of 
bishoprics (o MvptKtwv). In one entry at Council. Chalcedon J we read 
“ Elpidio (episcopo) Thermensis majoris,’* which implies a distinction 
from some other Thermas of less imporlance. 

11. Saint Agapetos. In the later Notitimand in the Council. Quinis. 
A.D. 692, the bishopric changes its name, and is called after Saint 
Agapetos, to whom its church was doubtless dedicated. This seems to 
have been a real case of change of name, and not a change of situation. 
The common phrase with the double name (connected by rjroi) does not 
occur, but the new name is substituted for the old one and the entry is 
0€pyaa rov ^Ayiov ^AyaTTyrov. 

An important passage of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘ de Admin. 
Imp.,’ p. 225) is clear and readily intelligible, when Eudoxias has been 
placed in its proper position. About 890 the handai or topoteresiai of 
Eudokias, Saint Agapetos, and Aphrazeia wore transferred from the 
Anatolic to the Cappadocic Theme, and the latter (with four additional 
handai) was made to include all the territory now called Haimane, 
bounded by the Halys on the east, lake Tatta on the south, and the 

♦ For the variations between i and u in Phrygian cp. Siblia and Soublaion, hahin 
and hdkourij &c. ; see my paper on the Phrygian inscriptions in * Zeitschrift fur vergleich- 
ende Sprachforschung,’ 1887, and Pick, ‘ Ehemaligo Spracheinheit,* connects Akrisias 
and akristis with the root krus. 

t The flow of the water is wrongly indicated in some of Kiepert’s maps of this 
country. 

X Ed. Labbe, p. 87. 
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mountains between Sivri Hissar and Yiirme (which are now called 
Giinusu Dagh, probably the ancient Dindymos * * * § ) on the west. 

The seven bandai constituted the Turma Kommata.f The general 
situation of this Tunna, as it has now been placed, is confirmed by a 
passage in Genesius, p. 122, who says that the Paulicians of Tephrike 
under Chrysocheir advanced as far as Ankyra and Kommata 
*AyKvpas Trj<s ttoXcws /cat avroiv ruiv ILoixfiaTUiv The Paulicians besieged 
or captured Ankyra, and even the military stronghold Kommata. It is 
doubtful whether this word is hero to be understood as a definite 
fortress, the centre of the Theme, but more probably it denotes only the 
whole military district, with seven divisions and seven fortresses. 

12. Aphrazeia. Nothing is known about it, except that it must 
have been a fortress adjoining Saint Agapetos, and in the Anatolic 
Theme. Probably it was the fine fortress now called Kizil Hissar Kale, 
on a hill about three or four hours south-west of the hot springs of 
Myrika. On the termination -d^ 605 , -ajia, in Phrygian, Lycian, etc., see 
Kinch in Zft. f. Numism, 1889, p. 192. 

13. Petinessos or Pitnisos. Its situation in the salt desert west of 
lake Tatta between Lykaonia and the Haimane is made clear by Strabo 
(pp. 567-8). The exact situation remains to bo discovered by explora- 
tion of the southern frontier of Galatia. I have as yet made only one 
rapid journey across from Myrika to Philomelion. The site of Pissia 
(Piri Begli) would suit the indications of Petinessos fairly well, but 
a site further to the east would agree still better with Strabo. It seems 
difficult, in consistence with the order of Hierocles, to put any other 
bishopric on the Lykaonian frontier of Galatia Salutaris. 

14. Troknades, a people with an apparently Gaulish name, in- 
habited the country on the northern or loft bank of the Sangarios. 
Their chief town was apparently situated at Kaimaz (See C. I. L., iir. 
Supplem., No. 6997). Hierocles has the name Eegetnakade, i.e. Regio 
Troknades. In Not. III., X., we find instead of 6 TpoKvaScDv the strange 
name of 6 AcotAov : this is probably derived from the name of a saint 
— perhaps Plotinus, like Saint Agapetus for Myrika.§ 

* Strabo, p. 567, gives the name. Ho also agrees (p. 626) with Herodotus in giving 
the name Dindymos to Murad Dagh, where the Hermos rises. A third Dindymos lay 
over Cyzicos. Kybele is often named Dindymene, for which the variant Zizimene is 
known (compare Nazianzos, Nadiandos), which suggests that Dindymos and Didyma 
are two forms of the same name (see Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 237). The reading 
Didymos in Ptolemy therefore need not be altered to Dindymos. 

t Perhaps comata, as a title of some body of troops ; the Latin word may have been 
misunderstood and turned into t<£ KS/xpara ; cp. Perikommata Lydiae. 

X The Bonn text prints KOfifidruv without a capital. 

§ Examples of this are numerous, and prove the power of the Church in the 
country ; so we have Myriangeloi for Genoa, and probably tliis cause has produced 
many modern names : Elias has given his name to Adada, Stephen to Maximianopolis 
(see my ‘Antiquities of Southern Phrygia’) ; Aitamas (Siyios ©w/xay) is a Mohammedan 
village three hours east of Nigde ; Yogounnes {'ludwris) is the ancient Seioua ; 
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On the whole, then, the probability is that Pitnisos was the bishopric 
of the district now called Djihan-beg-li, and that its territory was 
conterminous with that of Psebila-Verinopolis on the east and Amorion 
on the west, and that it reached to the regio Orkistena, the Sangarios 
and Aphrazeia on the north. This gives an enormous stretch of very 
aparsely inhabited country; but no doubt the territory of Amorion 
atretched far away to the south and east of the actual city, (con- 
siderable remains occur at Tcheltik, but I should prefer to connect 
Tcheltik with Amorion and to place Petinessos further east. 

15. Trikomia if? mentioned by Ptolemy, and occurs in the Peutinger 
Table between Midaion and Pessinus. It is an old observation that the 
distances place it at Kaimaz.* It is not certain whether Trikomia is a 
•Grecisod foim of Troknada, or whether three villages of the Troknades 
were actually united in one state (see my “ Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia,*’ part ii,, § xcv.). The Hegio Trocnadensium was originally 
in Eoman Asia and Byzantine Phrygia, and was, doubtless, transferred 
to Galatia, along with Orkistos, between 386 and 395. 

16. Orkistos. The site, discovered by Pococke, is at Alikel Yaila. 
Alekian is the name given by Pococke and Mordtmann, and it is under- 
stood, though not commonly used, by the people of tho district. It was 
part of the diocesis Asiana in a.d. 331,f and must, therefore, have 
belonged to Phrygia. In a.d. 451 it was in Galatia Salutaris. There 
can be little doubt that it was transferred from Phrygia to the new 
province of Galatia Salutaris at its formation, probably about 
386-95 A.D. (See Amorion.) 

The territory of Orkistos extended to the eastern skirts of the 
Phrygian mountains. An inscription found at Baghlije, the ancient 
Petara, shows that it was in tho territory of Orkistos, unless the stono 
has been carried : @coi/ Ko/x/4o3ov ^OpKicrrqvGiV 6 5^/xoq /cat yepovcria 
(Athen. Mittheil., 1889, p. 91). 

The name “ Orkistos ” does not occur in Hierocles, though all the 
Notitise mention it as a bishopric, and it was elevated to the rank of a 
city in a.d. 331. The name in Hierocles which seems to correspond to 
it is *Fey€pavp€KLov, t.e. 'Peycwv AvpcKtov. In this name av is to be taken 

Yonuslar (“Johns”’) is the ancient Vasada. Ayassaluk look the place of Ephesos, 
which was early deserted : Ayassaluk is ’Aylov &€o\6yov, from the great church of S. 
John, built by Justinian, and not "Aytos Aou/car, as Mr. Wood, followed by Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld, thinks. 

* Kaimaz cannot, as is usually said, be a survival of the old name Trikomia : 
because (1) Trikomia was not the popular name, but Troknades; (2) Eaimaz is a good 
Turkish name, occurring elsewhei’e ; it means, “ it does not slip.” Names of this class 
are found occasionally : e.g., Et-yemez, “ he does not eat flesh ; ” Bulduk, “ we have 
found.” 

t Compare thp great inscription, the Charter of Orkistos, which may now be read 
more correctly in Bruns, ‘Fontes juris Romani,’ or in a paper by Mommsen in 
‘Hermes,* 1887, p. 317, and which will soon appear as No. 6997 in the Supplement to 
0. 1. L., iii 
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as a rendering of o ; and e is inserted between two consonants. The name 
is then equivalent to ‘Pcycwv ''OpKiov, i.e, “ the region of the tribe Orkoi.” 

17 . Oekoi. The Orkaorkoi are mentioned three times by Strabo 
^pp. 567, 668, 576) as inhabiting the vast treeless plains on the eastern 
frontier of Phrygia. The reference in p. 568 seems to place them north 
of Pitnisos, and that in p. 576 south of Pessinus, while that in p. 567 
implies that they are between the Galatian Tektosages and Phrygia. 
The great plains extending along the right bank of the Sangarios from 
its source are the locality indicated by these references. Now, the name 
Orkaorkoi, if the form is correct, is a reduplication ; and within the 
•district where Strabo places them, is the city Ork-isto-s, [which is 
obviously a sort of superlative of the tribal name. Instead of Orkistos 
Hierocles gives ‘Pcyc/aavpcKiov, i.e, *P€y€^v ’^OpKiov, In the north of the 
country of the Orkoi or Orkaorkoi, at the source of the Sangarios, I have 
proved that there was situated a bishopric, Kaborkion, i.e. Kaov-dpK-to-r, 
which probably contains the same tribal name with a prefixed word.* 
Thus our investigation brings together on the map these three words, 
occurring in such different periods of histoiy and with such slight topo- 
graphical indications, and when they are brought together they are 
found to contain the same tribal name. 

The great inscription, the Charter of Orkistos, mentions that the 
town had once been a station (mamio) where four roads met, but that 
recently these roads had sunk into decay. At the time, a.d. 331, it is 
quite true that the old Koman road-system was in a state of transition. 
Eoads leading to Constantinople were now taking the place of roads 
leading to Kome. 

The coincidence between the words of the inscription and the known 
facts of history is so striking that we must accept the conclusion that 
the position of Orkistos was more important under the Koman system of 
roads than under the Byzantine system. But it seems difficult to accept 
the account which the Orkisteni give of the former importance of their 
town except after large allowance for exaggeration duo to local 
patriotism ; for most of the evidence accessible to us tends to show that 
no groat roads of the Eoman period could go by way of Orkistos. It is 
quite clear that no road mentioned in the Peutinger Table passed 
through Orkistos. The only routes which naturally pass through 
Orkistos are (1) a route from Pessinus straight to the west like the 
“ Eoyal Eoad ” ; (2) a route from Amorion northwards through the 
Troknades (Kaimaz) to Midaion and Bithynia or Juliopolis and Paphla- 
gonia. Neither of these is very important, but they seem to be meant 
in the petition of the Orkisteni, in which the four roads were 
enumerated, but which is now imperfect. Three are mentioned in the 
part that remains to us : — 

* It has even occurred to me that OPKAOPKOI in Strabo is a corruption of 
KAOTOPKOI. Compare also my “Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” ii. § Ixxiv. 
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(a) The road to Pessinus, xxx. miles. This is an over-estimate, for 
the modern track can hardly be more than 25 miles. The only way in 
which the distance xxx. could be made up is that the road made a 
d4tour fo a bridge over the river. This bridge must have certainly 
been on the direct road between Pessinus and Amorion, which is a far 
more important route. 

(b) The road to “ civitas aitanorum xxx. miles : ” the first 

letters of the name aie lost, but Mommsen’s restoration [Mid]aitanoruni 
seems to be very probable, although (1) Midaion is very much more 
than 30 miles from Orkistos; (2) the order of enumeration seems to 
require here a road to the south-east, between the Pessinus road and the 
Amorion road. 

(c) The road to Amorion. 

There can be little doubt that the fourth road led to Nakoleia. 

It is clear that the route Pessinus-Orkistos-Nakoleia corresponds 
on the whole to the “Koyal Koad,” and that the route Amorion- 
Orkistos-[Trikomia-]- Midaion is the other of the only two routes, 
which, as I have said, can pass through Orkistos. It is, on the whole, 
true that these routes lead in a westerly and south-westerly direction, 
and therefore they are more encouraged by the set of trade to Ephesos 
and Kome than to Constantinople. 

Wo must, then, accept the evidence of the inscription that these two 
roads were considerable trade-routes under the Koman empire, even 
although no other evidence confinns their existence. But I think that 
a iriilestoriH, which was long a puzzle to me, so long as I aooepted the 
Poutinger Table as a luii* picture of the Boman road-system, becomes 
intelligible as soon as we accept the road Pessinus-Orkistos-Nakoleia 
as a Koman road. In ‘ C. I. L.,’ iii., Supplem. No. 7169, a milestone will 
shortly be published which I copied in 1884; it is in a cemetery 
1| miles S.W. of Altyntash. It gives the number A E, i.e. 35, and there 
seems no possibility of understanding this except as the distance from 
Akmonia. But a road from Akmonia to Altyntash cannot end there ; 
it must go on over the Phrygian mountains towards the east, and 
would finally reach Orkistos and Pessinus. 

18. Amorion: the site near the village Hamza Hadji was proved by 
Hamilton.* Amorion was in the Roman Province of Asia, and at one 
time took the name Vipsania. During the fourth century it must have 
been part of Phrygia, for it could not have been included in Galatia 
when Orkistos was in Phrygia. Between 386 and 395 f therefore it 
must have been transferred along with Troknades, Klaneos and Orkistos 
to form the newly created province Galatia Salutaris. 

* The plaui stretching to the east is still called Ha^i Omar Ova, which is perhaps a 
reminiscenoe of Amorion. Hamilton calls the now quite deserted site Hergan Kale ; no 
name except Kale was known to any of the surrounding vifiegers to whom I talked, 
t When Theodosius made the new province Galatia B-, see p. 221. 
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In the feeble parody of the fine system of defence organised by the 
older Byzantine emperors, which was kept up in the eleventh century, 
the district between Amorion and the Sangarios was dignified with the 
name of the “Theme Cappadocia.” This Theme and that of Khoma 
were, under Alexios Komnenos, entrusted to a toparches Bourtzes 
t(Anna,L, 171) ; and the country towards the Sangarios was under his 
government (Anna, II., 325, 327). 

Pankaleia appears to have been a name applied to the wide plain 
-east of Amorion ; the only reference to it is : Kara t^v IlayKaXetav .... 
lirinjXaTOV tovtotiSCov, t<2 ^Afiopua Trpotrtyyiov, Leo Diac., p. 170. But 
Oedrenus (II., p. 431), describing the same battle, says : y Ilay/cdXeia ireSiov 
avarrfTrrafAtvov tc koX tirTn^Xarov, Hyyurrd ttov tov Trora/xov "^AAvos Ktlfxtvov* 
Byzantine writers often speak so loosely that it is difficult to decide in 
this case, but Leo Diaconus describes the events of this period with 
infinitely greater topographical accuracy than Cedrenus, and is to bo 
preferred in this case. Moreover Zonaras also confirms Leo, saying that 
the battle took place near Amorion. 

Amorion was fortified in the reign of Zeno (474-91 ; Cedren. I., 
fil5). It had an eventful history during the Arab wars. It was 
captured a.d. 666 by the Saracens under Yezid, and recaptured by 
Andreas, general of the Emperor Constans in the same year (Cedren,, 
I., 763, Theophan., 351). It was again besieged unsuccessfully by the 
Saracens in a.d. 716, 778, and 789.* In the first siege it was saved by 
the vigour of Leo the Isaurian, afterwards emperor, who fortified it so 
strongly that it was able to resist the Arabs for a long time. But it 
was captured by the Saracens, a.d. 838, through the treachery of a 
citizen, and the most splendid city of the Eastf was reduced to ashes. 

Monasteries at Amorion are mentioned at the Second Nicene Council, 
787 A.D. : BacrtAio? jiioya\6^ rod ^A/xopCov dy las ®€Ot6kov<, and ©eoSoipos 

'^OVfX€VO^ TOV ^AfXOpLOV, 

Amorion became a very important city under the Iconoclast 
Emperors in the eighth century, and was infamous among the orthodox 
for its heresies.^ It was three days* journey from Dorylaion (Cedren., II., 
132). 

19. Lalandos was a district of Amorion, as is proved by the two 
inscriptions which I have published in the ‘ Revue des Etudes Grecques,* 
1889, p. 21. I have there established the probability that Amorion was 
divided into a series of local tribes (<^vAat), and that the district 
Lalandos belonged to the tribe of Zeus (^v\rj Ato's). The mystio 

♦ Theophanes, 386, 452, 470. 

t r, Tuy k4(av ^larrpeirea-rdpa (Cedren., II., p. 137). 

t ^lovialtcv Kal *A6iyydv<i)v Hal kr4pu)v TrXjjBos 4Kird\ai rtav 4yKaroiKl^€Tcu* 

Hol Tit atpeffis 4 k rrjt aKX.'^Xutv Kotywylas nai StijyfKovs 6fJLt\las ivapltrai (Cedren., II., 
p. 69). On Eudoxius, bishop of Amorion under Leo the Armenian (813-20 a.d.), sea 
‘ Act. Sanct.,’ March 8, p. 788. 

R 
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worship of Mithras ilonrished here, according to an inscription, as early 
as the first century after Christ. 

20. Alandri Flumen, mentioned hy Livy, XXXVIIT. 17, is* 
probably, as I have shown in the same place, to be corrected Lalandi 
Flumen. But the old correction “Alandrrfontes in Livy, XXXVIII. 15, 
is definitely to be rejected : the MSS. read “ Mandri fontes,” and a series- 
of fotmtains, near a village still called Mandra, exist on the route of 
Manlius, which Livy is deseribkig. 

At some unknown time later than the Council of Constantinople 
(in Trullo) in 092 a.d., and earlier than the second Council of Nikaia in 
787 A.D., Amoiion was raised to the rank of an independent bishopric 
(a^oic^<^aAos), and ceased to be subject to the metropolitan of Pessinus, or 
rather of Justinianopolis. In the later Notitise Amorion appears ao 
metropolis of a district carved out of Phrygia Salutaris, Pisidia and 
Galatia, the bishoprics in which are given as 


Notitia Ih 
F oXarlas 

Notitia III. 

Notitia X. 

Bieroclcs and Not. 
VII., VIII., IX. 

6 Tov ’Ajuoplou . 

6 ♦iXo/itTfXfou . 

6 TOV AOKijMlOV . 

d KAdyi • . 

d UoAvfic^ou 

6 Tlifferlas 

1 

rcfi *Af4.oplov fpvy(as 

a\ d ^i\ofiri\tov . 

/S'. 6 TOV AoKtp.lov 
y. d K\av€ov . . 

b'. 6 Uo\vfi6Tov . 

6 TlKTfficti , . . 

(t^ 'A/xe»pi(p 
\ ^pvylas . . / 

ft 

6 AoKifxlov . . 

ft K\a$€ov . 
ft UoKv0i6tov . 
ft Hiaaias . » 

Galatia Salutaris. 

Pisidia. 

Phrygia Salutaris. 

KAdyeos Galatia Salutaris. 
Phrygia Salutaris. 

Not mentioned. 


This new district was formed under Amorion as metropolis 
a considerable time after Amorion was made autoJccphalos, for the 
order of enumeration at Concil. Nicaon. II. (a.d. 787) shows clearly 
that Amorion was independent, but that the bishoprics afterwards 
subject to it were still in their original connection. The reference to 
the dignity of Amorion in 858 a.d. is indecisive as to its exact position, 
whether as avTOK€<t>a\o^ or as metropolis with subject bishoprics. In 
that year the Patriarch Photius sent the archbishops of Amorion and 
Khonai as envoys to Kome, dignifying the latter for the first time with 
the title of archbishop* : this implies that Amorion was already an 
archbishopric. Khonai and Amorion are both metropoleis in the later 
Notitise, but not in the earlier, viz. vii., viii., ix. 

In the above list, Philomelion (Ak Sheher), Dokimion (Itchja Kara 
Hisar), and Polybotos (Bolowodun, as Leake detected) are well known, 
and their situation makes it plain that, as in several other cases, the 
whole set of bishoprics formed a well-marked district along the roads 
leading from Amorion to the south and the west. This consideration is 
important in determining the situation of the two remaining bishoprics, 
Pissia and Klaneos.* 

♦ ‘ Vit. S. Ignatii/ in Mansi, ‘Act. Concil.* XVI., p. 235.' 
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21. PissiA was probably situated at Piri-bey-li on the road from 
Amorion to Philomelion, about twelve hours from the latter and six'^from 
the former. The remains here are sufficient to mark it as a place 
sufficiently important to be the seat of a bishop, and its situation on the 
road between Philomelion and Amorion proves that it must belong to 
the same local group of bishoprics. This last consideration shows that 
my former view was wrong, and that Petinessos cannot be placed here. 
According to my former view Pissia was placed at Bayat between 
Dokimion and Amorion, but closer study shows that Klaneos was in all 
probability situated at Bayat. 

22. Klaneos (usually KAavco?*) is placed by Hierocles between 
Amorion and Troknades. This order points to a situation north, north- 
west, or north-east of Amorion, and agrees admirably with a situation 
on the road from Amorion to Dokimion. On this road there are two 
places where a bishopric might be placed — at Genme, and at Bayat. 
The latter place, at the crossing of this road with the important post- 
road Constantinople-Dorylaion-Ikonion, is in all probability the site of 
Klaneos. Geurae is a place of much less consequence, and the inscrip- 
tions that are found there have probably been brought from Amorion, 
though, being on an important road, it was always a village of some 
consequence, and a coarsely-built medieeval ruin, perhaps of a church, 
stands half an hour west of it. The topography of the Bayat valley 
must detain us a little. 

23. Kedrea is proved in a former paper to bo the name of the fine 
old Turkish fortress about two miles west of Bayat.f It is mentioned 
by Anna Comnena fXV., vol. ii., p. 324) on the march of Alexius by 
Dorylaion to Philoraelioti. lie followed the regular and unmistakable 
post-road by Bardakchi, Khosrev Pasha Khan, and Bayat. After Dory- 
laion, Santabaris is the next place mentioned on his route. It must be 
either Khosrev Pasha Khan or Bardakchi : the only other place oU the 
road is Seidi Ghazi, the ancient Nakoleia. There is no distinct proof 
which of these two places was Santabaris, but as that place was near 
Nakoleia, and as Kakkabokome was at Khosrev Pasha Khan, I have 
placed Santabaris at Bardakchi. 

* It is sometimes accented K\av€6s<, and many other varieties occur, the most remark- 
able of which is a form which proves that none of the Greek spellings represent 

the true character of the name. 

t “Prymnessos and Metropolis” in the * Mittheilungen Athen./ 1882. I am glad to 
be able to point to the identifications of Kcdrea, Akroonos, and Angustopolis, as con- 
clusively proved, in this my first attempt to discuss the complicated problem of Phrygian 
topography, written when I had little knowledge of the country, and was impeded by a 
false idea of the line of the roads, by a false reading of the distance of Prymnessos on 
a milestone, and by the false situation proposed by previous scholars for Lysias. Tho 
account given in that paper of the march and return of Alexius seems to me still to bo 
quite correct. The] line of march is again referred to, and Ampous and other places 
fixed, in my ‘ Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia,’ Part II., § 40. 

R 2 
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From Santabaris Alexius sent one of his generals, Eamy tzes, against 
Kedrea,* and another, Stypeiotes, against Amorion. Kedrea is described 
as a iro\l)(yiov ipvfivoraTov^ which suits admirably the fortress Assar 
Kumbet Kale. Kamytzes, finding Kedrea deserted by the Turks, forth- 
wth marched against Polybotos. The emperor, learning of his success, 
proceeded to Kedrea and Polybotos. No doubt is left by this description 
as to the situation of Kedrea. 

Kedrea is mentioned by Edrisi,t under the form Kidros, as a station 
one day’s journey from Amorion on an alternative route to Nikaia. 
The route is thus given : — From Amouria 

1 day to Kidros 

1 „ river of Maderi 

1 „ Castora 

1 „ Massissa village 

1 „ Libadhia, on a navigable river 

1 „ Batransia, “ bourg bien peuple ” 

1 „ river of Mastara 

1 „ Nikaia 

The name Libadhia might make us inclined to place it at Sugut, but as 
the river of Mastara must be the Gallos, there seems no room for 
Batransia between. Moreover the navigable river can hardly be any 
other except the Tembris, so that Libadhia must rather be identified 
with Eski Sheher, while Batransia would correspond to Sugut. Between 
Kidros and Eski Sheher it is certainly difiicult to place three stages, 
i,e, four days’ journey. The distances are seven hours to Khosrev Pasha 
Khan, seven to Seidi Ghazi, and nine to Eski Sheher. Nikaia to Dory- 
laion, 28 hours, is a three days’ journey, so that Dorylaion to Kidros, 
23 hours, can hardly take four days. Probably the road is not a 
direct one. X 

It is difficult to determine whether the valley of Bayat belonged to 
Byzantine Phrygia or Galatia. It could hardly, during the early 
Byzantine time, be included in any of the Phrygian bishoprics except 
perhaps Dokimion. After the group of bishoprics subject to Amorion 
was separated from Phrygia and Galatia Salutaris, the valley of Bayat 
must have been included in this group.§ Only two possibilities remain ; 
either it was now for the first time raised to the rank of a separate 
bishopric under the nanae Pissia, or it had all along been the bishopric 

♦ Anna uses the name Kedrea twice, and Kedros once. 

t Transl. Jaubert, II., p. 805. 

X One of the diffloulties in using the Arab geographers lies in the extraordinary 
zigzags which they give as routes. I have found them practically useless. 

§ Its position marks it as a place of importance in Byzantine time, and its relative 
Importance would certainly increase in the later Byzantine period. 
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Klaneos. Now Klaneos is put by the order of Hierocles in this part of 
Galatia, and there seems no room for a bishopric between Dokimion and 
Amorion unless it includes the valley of Bayat, while the name Fissia 
seems required for a bishopric south of Amorion, and it therefore seems 
necessary to place Klaneos at Bayat. Moreover, Bayat seems to be the 
only place iu this country which could have been important enough to 
be a bishopric, and as situated at a crossing of two great roads it is 
likely to have been the seat of a bishop. 

24. Etsya was a village in the valley of Bayat, which is known 
only from the following inscription, copied by me in 1884, and verified 
in 1886. It is before a house in Bayat. 


ETZYHNOIAI 
rAAAKTINOK 
ATAEniTAPHN 
III nOAAONOZYr 
5 ////KAPnaNEYXHN * * * § 


*ET<rvriuol At[t 
Ta\aKrlp(p k~ 
ark iviray^v 
*A3ir<{\\ci»»^oy 6[ir- 
kp] Kdprrwv fhxfiv’ 


The god to whom this dedication is made is the same who is mentioned 
in the following inscription, also of Bayat, which I copied in 1884 ; f — 


Au McytVroi KapTroSori; 5[w- 
’OAvi/7r«j> Falbs Fc/iiVt- 

OS OvoXt^S €V^a/ACVOS KaO[^L- 
cpoxrcv. 


This second inscription belongs to the fourth century, as the veiy rude 
lettering and the name of the dedicator shows. Zeus the Milk-god is 
novel ; the adjective yoXaKTivos, milky, occurs elsewhere. The religion 
in the two inscriptions is that of a pastoral and agricultural community. 

At one time I thought that a letter might have been lost at the 
beginning, giving the name [njero-va, which might be the Byzantine 
Fissia; but when I revisited Bayat in 1886 to verify this conjecture 
(which I printed in the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,* 1885, p. 348, as con- 
vincing), I found that it could not be sustained. No letter is lost, and 
the balance of argument is against Fissia having been situated here. 

25. Santabaris (Bardakchi) is very rarely referred to. The 
accounts given of Theodoras Santabarenus in the life of Fhotius, and in 
the life of S. Nicolaos, show that it was near Nakoleia, and therefore 
within Byzantine Fhrygia.^ 

A route between Amorion and Malagina, given by Edrisi,§ furnishes 
a probable proof that Santabaris must be further north than Khosrev 


* HN in lines 1, 3, and 5, and NE in 5, are liee, 

t I published it in the * Athenische Mittheilungen/ 1882, p. 134, from an incomplete 
copy by Sir Charles Wilson. I now give the complete and accurate text. In the other 
inscription of Bayat (Beyad), p. 126, for XA[*<£ ?]poi; read Xdpfiov, 

J Zandapa of Mysia mentioned by Theophanes belongs to Moesia on the Danube. 

§ Transl. Jaubert, II., p. 305. 
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Paslia Khan, and therefore must be at Bardakchi, where there are great. 
remainB. Edrisi gives the route from Amorion as — 


15 miles to village of fish, and 2 to river . . . . = 17 

12 „ toFandj =^12 

15 „ to Oalahi-el-Ghabe (of the Forest) . . , = 15 

12 „ to Jew’s Fort, and 18 to Sendaberi - . . = 30 

30 „ to Merdj djama el Melik Baderwana . . . = 30 

5 „ to Gharoboli, and 3 to Churches of the King = 8 

25 „ to Mulawwen (Bilejik) =25 

15 „ to El-Agradh, and 15 to Meladjena . . . = 30 

5 „ to King’s Stable = 5 

30 „ to El A’bra =*30 

24 „ toElKhalidj =24 

Total 226 


Many of these names are uncertain, but the route appears to be one 
from the Canal (el Khalidj), i,e, the Bosphorus, to Amorion by a 
circuitous route through Melagena (Meladjena), Basilika, Dorylaion, and 
Santabaris. Thence it goes to Amorion by a zigzag route, perhaps 
through Sivri Hisar, and across the Sangarios (river of fish). Jew’s 
Fort may be Tohifteler: Tchifut means a Jew, Tchifte, a pair. 
Merdj djama would then be Dorylaion, Churches of the King would 
be Anna Comnena’s Basilika. The passage in which Anna mentions 
Basilika and Alethina (vol. II., p. 281 tf.) has been discussed (G 20). 
The omission of Nikaia before El A’bra is remarkable ; El A’bra must 
be at the ferry from Kibotos to Aigialos. 

26. PoiMANENON is mentioned as a place on the road from Santabaris 
to Amorion. Stypeiotes occupied it when detached towards Amorion, as 
was described above under Kedrea. No other reference occurs to the 
place, but the text is clear. It is doubtful whether it was in Byzantine 
Phrygia or in Galatia Salutaris. The name is interesting, as con- 
stituting another link between central Phrygia and Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The town of Poimanenon (now Maniyas) in Mysia is well 
known. 

27. Petara is proved to have been at Baghlije by an inscription, 

which I have published in my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ II., 
§ Lxx. It was probably actually a village in the territory of Orkistos, 
according to an ihscription found in the village, a dedicatibh to Corn- 
modus by the Or^istenoi (see No. 16). * . . 

28. Abrostola is mentioned only in Ptolemy and in the Peutinger 
Table. The latter gives it twice, on the. road between Amorion and 

* Fandj then is Pessinus, and Galahi-eUGhabe the strong castle (Kale) of Sivri 
Hisar. Jaubert must be wrong in taking Agiadh as Aorata, which ia in quite a different 
direction. See Addenda. 
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Pessimis, and on the road Amorion to Arohelais. One, at least, of these 
positions must be wrong, for these two roads go from Amorion in quite 
different directions. The error must arise from bad drawing of the lines 
representing the roads, a frequent cause of error in the Table.* Pto- 
lemy’s authority is in this case valuable ; for his lists, though in many 
respects bad, are generally so com-eot in assigning the cities to the 
Boman provinces, as to show that he used an excellent authority, perhaps 
an official list of the cities of each province. Abrostda is in the province 
of Asia, and it is not possible to bring it into the province of Asia 
■except by placing it between Amorion and Pessinus on the right side of 
the Sangarios. The total distance from Amorion to Pessinus is about 
thirty Kpman miles, and I should expect to find Abrostola either on the 
left bank of the fine stream that rises at Bunar Bashi, two or three miles 
east of Amorion (vi miles from Amorion, and xxiv from Pessinus, as in 
the Table), or on the right bank of the Sangarios (xx miles from 
Amorion, xi from Pessinus). I consider the former position more 
probable. 

J. Boman Boads in Galatia and Nortuern Phrygia. 

I. The BOad from Doiylaion to Ankyra is given in the Antonine 
Itinerary as : — 

Dorylaion xxx Arcelaio xx Germa xxiv f Vinda xxxii Papira 
XXVII Ancyra, 

Modem views as to the course of this road have always been distorted 
by a false idea, started by Leake, as to the site of Germa. It is supposed 
that Germa still retains its name as Yurme or Yiireme, and that the 
road makes a detour to the south in order to pass through it. But for 
this misapprehension, no doubt could exist in the mind of any person 
as to the natural course of this road ; it must descend the Tembris 
(Porsuk Su) to the Sangarios, cross the Sangarios, and then go straight 
to Ankyra, passing a little to the north of Basri. This is both the 
easiest and the shortest route. 

Now, there is no evidence to place Germa at Yiirme, for the re- 
semblance of the names is purely accidental. Yurme is a Turkish 
village name, which I have several times found elsewhere, and there 

* To avoid an argument which is likely to bo advanced against me, I may say that at 
first I tried to reconcile the two positions by supposing that a road went fmm Amorion to 
Archelais along the east coast of lake Tatta, and that at the point where this road passed 
nearest to Pessinus it was joined by a road from Pessinus, and that Abrostola was the 
point of junction. Were this road a real nne, it would partly reconcile the positions given 
to Abrostola on the Table. But I had to give up this view when I visited the country 
east and south of Amorion. In the first place the road fh>m Amorion to Archelais is an 
important route both now and in ancient time, it passes along the western skirts of the 
Balt Desert ; and in the second place Ptolemy is decisive, for ho places Abrostola in 
Phrygia and in the Homan Province Asia. 

t The reading XXXll. tdso occurs for XXIV. in the Itinerary, pp. 202. 
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is no reason to think that the modem word is a survival of the old 
name Germa. 

The remains at Yiirme are not those of a Eoman Colonia, as Germa 
was, but of a Christian city of the early Byzantine type.* On the 
other hand, the Latin inscriptions found at Masut Keui on the lower 
Tembris leave no doubt that Germa was situated in that neighbourhood 
(‘C. I. L.,’ III., 284-6): they give the Latin name of Colonia Julia 
Augusta Felix, known also from coins. Moreover, other epigraphic 
evidence as to the course of the road has been discovered at various 
points, and probably only the fact that the modern roads follow dif- 
ferent routes has prevented the discovery of much further evidence. 
We already have : — 

(1) An inscription which I found at Basri, and which will be 
published * C. I. L.,* III., Supplement, No. 6770. It is a dedication to 
Julius Maximus Caesar, a.d. 235-8, by the soldiers of a Koman cohort, 
probably a detachment stationed at Basri. A military station must be 
on a Boman road : and several other inscriptions show that Basri is 
near an ancient site, which must clearly be Vinda. 

(2) An inscription found on an ancient bridge, about three hours west 
of Balyk Koyunji, and published by me, “ Inscr. de la Galatie,” in ‘ Bull, 
do Corresp. Hell^nique,’ 1883, p. 22. It records the building of the bridge 
by a bishop Paul, probably him that was bishop of Ankyra in a.d. 679. 

(3) A milestone of Aurelian, copied by Domaszewski five hours 
west of Angora on the road to Sivri Hissar (‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., 
No. 6902). 

(4) A milestone four hours west of Angora (‘ C. I. L.,* III., 317). 

(6) A milestone one hour west of Angora (‘ C. I. L.,* III., 316). 

The situation of Papira is still unknown ; it is to be looked for in 

the country near Balyk Koyunji. 

The distance from the point where I suppose Germa to be (near 
Masut Keui, but perhaps lower down the river) to Dorylaion is more 
than fifty miles. But the road must pass through Midaion (see below), 
and there can therefore be no doubt that one station is omitted, 
and that the road must be restored on the authority of the Peutinger 
Table as — 

Dorylaion xviii Midaion xxx Akkilaion xx Germa xxiv Vinda 
(Yindia) xxxn Papira xxvii Ankyra. 

The distance from Germa to Ankyra is here too great. There must 
be some error in the numbers, but it is uncertain where the correction 
should be made* If one of the numbers be diminished by x. the 
result would be nearly correct, for the sum of distances station to 

* Among the ruins is the best preserved fagade of an early church that I have seen 
in Asia Minor. None of the inscriptions are Latin, and many are of the Byzantine 
period. 
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station is of course greater than the direct measurement given on the 
milestones from Germa to Ankyra, which was apparently about Lxiif. 

II. The road from Pessinus to Ankyra is given in the Antonine 
Itinerary as : — 

Pessinus xvi Germa xxiiii Yinda, &o. as before. 

The previous exposition shows what must have been the course of 
this road : it went north from Pessinus (Bala Hissar) to Germa on the 
lower course of the Tembris. A milestone has been preserved from 
the road Pessinus-Germa. It was copied at Miilk by Hamilton; and 
I have in vain, in 1883, searched through the village for it. As the 
road has now been determined, the position of this stone is quite 
natural, but according to the old view as to the site of Germa, its 
position is quite inexplicable. It is LXXI. miles from Ankyra, giving 
the distance Ankyra-Germa about LXI. to LXV., which is about the 
actual distance from a point near the mouth of the Tembris to 
Ankyra. 

III. The road from Dorylaion to Pessinus is given in the Peutinger 
Table as — 

Dorylaion xxviii Midaion xxviiii Tricomia xxi Pessinus. 

Coins of Midaion show that it was situated on the river Tembris 
(Porsuk Su). The remains at Karadja Eyuk on the south bank of the 
river, about eighteen miles from Dorylaion, must be those of Midaion,* 
and the number in the Table must be diminished by x. Tricomia is 
apparently to be identified with Kaimaz, which was the chief centre of 
the tribe Troknades (‘ C. I. L.,* III. Supplem., No. 6997) ; and the Greek 
name Trikomia was probably applied to it as a union of three villages.! 
The distances from Kaimaz to Bala Hissar and to Karadja Eyuk are 
correctly given in the Table. 

A mere cross-road from Midaion to Pessinus would be too unim- 
portant to find a place in the Table. There can be no doubt that this 
is only a part of a great through route, which is rightly given in the 
Table as leading to Arohelais Colonia. The rest of the stations have 
been discussed under Lykaonia. The roads in the Peutinger Table 
were originally drawn by one who thought of all roads as radiating 
from Constantinople, and in this case he had in his mind a road leading 
from Constantinople by Dorylaion, Pessinus and Archelais to the 
Cilician Gates. Similarly he had in his mind another road by Dorylaion, 
Amorion, Laodicea Combusta, to Ikonion and the south coast; but in 
both oases the line is broken in the copy that remains to us as the 
Peutinger Table. 

* ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,* in* Journal of Hellenic Studies,* 1887, § Ixxx., 
where I have omitted to state that the distance xviii. is a correction. 

t ‘ Cit. and Bish.,* § xcv. 
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IV. The road from the Bosphorus to Ankyra is given in our 
authorities as follows : — 


Peutinger Table. 

Antouine Itinerary. 

Jerusalem Itinerary. 

Oonstantinopolis . . 

Byzantio 

Constantinopoli 

Calcedonia 


Calcedonia mi 

Panticio xv 

Calcedoniam 
mutatio Nassete vii. 
mansio Faudicia vji. 
mutatio Poutamus xm. 

Livissa xxxvn 

Libissa xxiui 

mansio Libissa vmi. 
mutatio Brunca xii. 

Nioomcdia xxiii .. 

Nicomedia XXII 

civitas Nicomedia xm. 
mutatio Hyribolum x. 

Eribulo . 

1 



Libo XXI 

! 

mansio Libum xi. 
mutatio Liada xii. 

Nicea xxxi 

tn .. .. 

Nicia XXIII 

Moedo Orientis xvi .. .. 

1 

civitas Nicia viii. 
mutatio Schinro vm. 
mansio Mido vii. ‘ 
mutatio Chogea) vi. 
mutatio Thateso x. 

TateabioxL .. .. 

Tottaio xxvm 

1 

mutatio Tutaio vim. 
mutatio Protunica xi. 
mutatio Artemis xii. 

Dablis xxiii .. .. 

1 

Dablis xxvm 

Cenon' Qallicanon xvm 

mansio Dablae vi. 
mansio Ceratco vi. 
mutatio Finis x. 

Budusiaua 

XL 

1 . 

Dabastana xxi 

1 

mansio Dadastaua vi. 
mutatio Trans monte vi. 
mutatio Milia xi. 

liiliopoli XXIX 

luliopolim XXVI .. .. 

civitas luliopolis vm. 

Talcaton XII .. .. ! 

Fines Cilicie x 

1 

mutatio Hycronpotamum xm. 

Lag^nia xxvm 

Laganeosxxiv 

mansio Agannia xi. 
mutatio Ipetobrogen vi. 

Mizago xxxvni 

Minxzo XXIII 

Manegordo xxvm . . 

mansio Mnizos x. 
mutatio Prasmon xn. 

mutatio Cenaxem palidem xm. 

[Ancyra] xxvm 

Ancyra xxim .. .. i. 

civitas Anchira Galatia .... 


As I have never traversed any part of the road, I cannot speak about 
it in detail. As far as Nikomedeia it follows the direct road to the 
East through Pandik. From Nikomedeia, instead of going straight 
on along the lake Sabandja to Geive, the road makes a detour to 
Nicsea. The reason probably is that it was common to take ship 
to the coAst opposite Nikaia, land at Frainetos, and take the land- 
route through Nikaia. Probably the two roads via Nikomedia and 
vid Nikaia would meet at Geive, which may be supposed to be close to 
Tottaion. 

Tottaion is an important name. It appears in Ptolemy ad Ila- 
raovtov, obviously a fault for Taraoviov. Hierocles has ‘PeyeraTaiov, and 
Tottaion, Tataion, Tateabion occur indiscriminately in the ecolesiastioal 
lists. The name therefore contains the sound of digamma, which is 
^commonly omitted in Greek writing, but is sometimes given as ov or 
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The name is formed from a common personal name Tatas or 
Tottes, like : — 


Dorylaion 

from Dorylas. 

Kotyaion 

If 

Kotys. 

Kadoi (for Kadooi) 

11 

Kadys. 

Otroia (Otrya) 

11 

Otreus. 

OtrOos 

19 

Otreusi 

Auaia 

If 

Anes. 

^^ttaia 

1* 

Attes. 

Akkilaion 

19 

Akylas. 


Dablis is probably to be sought near Terekli as indicated in 
Kiepert’s old map. 

Dadastana was the border town of Bithynia and Galatia, in the 
latter province. The emperor Jovian died there in 364 a.d., when 
marching towards Constantinople along this road.t The Itineraries 
agree about the boundaries between the provinces, but Ptolemy places 
Juliopolis, Laganeia, and Dadastana, as well as Dableis and Tatavion, 
in Bithynia. Apparently, therefore, the boundary of Galatia was 
altered when the new arrangement of the provinces, attributed to 
Diocletian, came into existence. Ptolemy's apportionment of the cities 
among the Koman provinces is in general far more correct { than the 
positions which he assigns to the cities. 

The discrepancy between the authorities in regard to the section 
Dableis-Dadastana is probably to be explained by the omission of a 
station in the Jerusalem Itinerary between Fines and Dadastana. 

Juliopolis was certainly situated by the river § a little west of Nalli 
Khan : it is described at greater length beloW. Twelve miles east of 
Juliopolis the road crossed the river Siberis (Hierus in Pliny, (| 
Hycronpotamum in the Jerusalem Itinerary). The village of Sykea or 
Sykeon was situated at the crossing of the river, and Justinian built a 
bridge over the stream (Procop. * Aedif.,' V., 4). Theodorus Sykeota was 
born there in the sixth century, son of a woman of loose character, 
who made a profit from the travellers along the road (Act. Sanct., 
April 22, p. 32). Anastasiopolis was situated twelve miles east of 
Sykea, and must therefore be a Byzantine name of Lagania, which 

*** So Sanaos or Anava has the ethnic Sanabensis in some ecclesiastical lists. 

t Ammian., XXY., 10, 12 ; ILKYL, 8, 4. Zosimus, 111., 34, p. 173, says Bidvulas 
4v Aaltatrrdvois, retaining the old Roman division of Bithynia and Galatia. / 

X Isolated exceptions occur : Sagalassos ho puts in Lycia, but Lycia and Pamphylia 
were one province, Strategia Antiochiane hoj gives in Cappadocia, misled by an 
authority of older date. 

§ Its ancient name is Scopas or Scopius. 

li *Up6si is a Greek form, adapted firom the native name to give a word with a 
meaning. The omission of an initial <r and of a digamma are natural in Greek. 
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occupies the same position in the Itineraries.* The Peutinger Table 
falsely inserts two stations between Juliopolis and Lagania. 

Half-way between the river Siberis and Bei Bazar the site of 
Lagania- Anastasiopolis must be looked for. The little mutatio called 
Petobroge, which bears a Gallic name like Eccobriga, AUobroges or 
Allobriges, &c., has now become the chief town of the district, Bey 
Bazar, unless better maps prove Lagania to be there. 

Mnizos was apparently situated near where the road crosses the 
Emir Tohai. Manegordos, which is a more probable form than Malo- 
gardis, was in all probability situated near Girindos about midway 
between Mnizos and Ankyra : inscriptions have been found there. It 
is omitted in the Jerusalem Itinerary, where it should probably be 
inserted after Prasmon. Lake Cenaxis should be easily found (see K 1). 
The distances in this part of the road seem too great. Girindos is at 
most 20 miles from Ankyra. Mizago in the Peutinger Table is the 
result of mixing up Mnizo and Manego[rdo]; compare Comitanasso 
mixed of Coropasso and Pamasso. 

This road of course became far more important after Constantinople 
became the capital of the eastern empire, and it is still a great trade- 
route. But even before 330 its existence can be traced. As soon as 
Nicomedia was made by Diocletian into one of the four capitals of 
the Koman world and the seat of one of the four rulers, the road 
must immediately rise into great importance. It is described in the 
Antonine Itinerary, which belongs to the period 300-330 A.D.j But its 
chief interest lies in its being the natural land-route for pilgrims from 
Europe to the Holy Land. The cheapest way for western pilgrims to 
reach Jerusalem on foot was by way of Constantinople, then along a 
road of the Homan system to Nicomedia (or occasionally by ship to 
Niosea), and thence through Ankyra (Angora) and Tarsos. This road 
is in some respects the most interesting of all the later roads of Asia 
Minor; it was carefully kept up, and the stations and halting-places 
continued to be the same as they were in the time of Constantine. In 
the sixth century after Christ the publica regii cursus via is referred to 
(Act. S. Theodori Sykeotae). 


K. Cities and Bishoprics of Galatia Prima. 

It would perhaps have been a better arrangement to discuss these 
cities along with those of Pontus, but there is also a certain convenience 
in keeping the two Galatian provinces together. The basis of a topogra- 
phical discussion must as usual be sought in the Byzantine lists. 

* Wesseling has observed this correctly. 

t Compare prxfatio to Parthey and Finder’s edition. It is written from the point 
of view of a person who thinks Nicomedia the capital. Dr. G. Miller (* Die Weltkarte 
von Castorios,* p. 119) gives the date as 800, which seems to me too early. 
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GAIiATIA PRIMA. 


Hierocles c. B31 and Cone. 

, Chalced. 451. 

Notltiae I., VII., VIIL, IX. 

Notltlffi III., X., xm. 

1. ''Ayyvpa * fi*rp6ro\it. 

1. 'AyKtipas. 

1. ' Ay K^pas, 

2. TajBfa. 

2. *ArTa/3ias, Tafilas. 

2. Ta$tlas, 

3. *Affv6va, 

4. *Aar‘ir6prfS. 

4. ’A(nn&vr)s. 

4. Kiyvct* 

7. tL-fivrti. K^yr/f. 

7. Ktyyris. 

6. PeytvayoXla. 

8. *Ava<rrairiovit6\*(i>s. 

8. *AvcurTa(nouir<i\€(or. 

-6. VtyifivriCos. 

6. Mi^fou. Mvi^ov. 

6. MflCov. 

7. 'HAwtJTToAir. 

8. *HXioi/ir(iA«a>r. 

5. BripiPOxnr6\€m. 

3. *l\to\»r6K*us ^roi BaffiXaiov. 

5. Mripivoxi‘>t^X€CDS Ifroi Hravpov. 

9. KaXovfitprjs. KaXo^/fivrjs. 


1. Ankyra. The situation of Ankyra has never been a matter of 
doubt : it is still called Enguri. A nunnery named Petris at Ankyra is 
mentioned in Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 38. Saint Plato was 
executed in Campo Amoeno outside the walls of Ankyra, under Maximian, 
pracside Agrippino (Act. Sanct., July 22, p. 234). The lake mentioned 
in the passio S. Theodoti, cap. 2, near the city, may be the Cenaxis pains 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary (Act. Sanct., May 18). 

2. Taouion, Tavium. The vexed question as to the site of Tavium 
has been set at rest by the discoveries of Prof. J. E. S. Sterrett. The 
situation at Nefez Keui, proposed by Texier, was long accepted : but 
Prof. G. Hirschfold in 1883 published an elaborate memoir in the *Sitz- 
Tingsberichte * of the Berlin Academy, in which he attempted to prove that 
Tavium was situated at Iskelib on the west side of the Halys. Prof. 
Kiepert replied f to this memoir, but tried to place Tavium in the 
valley of Alaja, about 20 miles north-east of Nefez Keui. Their 
reasoning did not alter my opinion, and I asked Prof. Sterrett to hunt 
very carefully through the country about Nefez Keui for evidence. His 
search produced the evidence of a milestone that Nefez Keui was the 
«ite of a caput vise, and no other city in this part of the coiiutry but 
Tavium could have been a caput vm, 

3. Aspona was situated on the road from Ankyra to Parnassos. Its 
precise situation cannot be determined without more careful examina- 
tion of the country. The description of this road which has been given 
(p. 255) shows where it must be looked for. Its territory must have 
included all the southern part of Galatia cis ffalym, touching the 
territory of Ankyra on the north, Cappadocia, lake Tatta, and Lykaonia 
on the south, and perhaps Myrika on the west. 

* The spelling and accentuation are clearly true to tho local pronunciation, as is 
ahown by the modem form Enguri. 

f ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu Prof. Hirsohfeld * in the * Sitzungsberichte * for Jan. 1884. 
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4. Mnizos was about 50 miles from Ankyra, and is to be looked for 
about 26 miles west of Girindos (Manegordos). 

6. Lagania (Begenagalia, i.e» regio Lagania, in Hierocles) was re-^ 
named Anastasiopolis, evidently under the Emperor Anastasius (a.d^ 
491-618). Churches of Saint George and of the Archangel are mentioned 
in it (Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 46). 

6. Sykeon was a village on the Siberis, 12 miles west from Lagania, 
and the imperial highway (publioa regii cursus via) passed through it. 
There was in it a church of Saint Gemellus. 

7. JuLioPOLis was the name given to the older VopBov Kiafxrj, It again 
changed its name in the later Byzantine period to Basilaion or Basileon. 
In Not. X., XIII. it occurs as 'lovAtoTroAts ^ol BaorA.ciov, as a bishopric 
subject to Ankyra. In Not. II., X., XI., XII. (which belong to the late 
Byzantine period), Baaikaiov or Bacrikeov appears, not as subject to the- 
metropolis Ankyra, but as an independent (avro/c€<^oXos) bishopric. 
Not. X. therefore contains two separate bishoprics named Basileon, and 
Parthey on this ground distinguishes them (see his index, s. v.). But a 
passage from a Novella of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus (a.m. 6595, 
A.n. 1086) * shows that this is incorrect. The bishops of Heracleia and 
Ankyra appealed to the XII. Canon of Chalcedon, which provided that 
the metropolitan bishop of a province should retain his rights over any 
bishopric in his diocese which might be raised in dignity (Tt/i*>; 06 io 7 /* 

in order to prevent the province from being dismembered (to 
fi^ Kwrari^vtcrSai r^v fiCav cTrap^tW cts 8vo). Alexius decided that the 
emperor might do as he chose in the way of raising bishops to a higher 
rank, and that when he did so they ceased to be in any way subject to 
their former metropolitan, and were referred straight to the patriarchal 
church at Constantinople. It appears therefore that there is only one 
church Basileion, and that even after it became autokephalos and 
independent, the Notitim remained uncorrected and enumerated it 
among the bishoprics subject to Ankyra, as well as in its proper place 
of dignity. 

Basileion is evidently named in honour of one of the emperors BasiL 
Now Notitia II. appears to contain the list of metropolitans and 
autokephaloi in the order of precedence fixed by Leo the Wise (886-912) 
it follows that Juliopolis had changed its name not later than his reign, 
and therefore that it was called after Basil I. (867-86). But aa 
Notitia I., which is dated in 883, does not contain Basileion, that name 
might appear to have been introduced either in the last year of Basil I., 

* Lib. II. Nov. iv. in Leunclav., * Jus Grasco-Romanum,’ p. 130 : ZioXaix^ivov &s rrjs^ 
lxvfrpoir6\tm rod BariXalov Koi fxrjrpoir6\f<a5 MaSuruv X’Opf^ovcruv .... diayicriitrav ol 
firirpoiroXiraif 6 'HpcucXtias Ka\ 6 *AyKdpas, Kal tlireTy • 6<pfl\fiv r&s roiadras iKKXrjalaSf 
Ktip irifJkiiOriffap ry r^s firirpo7t6\fws iraph. rod fidpovs rrjs fi€yd\ris 4KH\ricrlaT 

}fni^i<r$r)pai &\\d wap* ahrwv • Zih rh r^p .... iKK\7i<riap rod Bd<ri\aiov iwirwow^p elvoi rod 
*AyKdpas* 
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or more probably under Leo (886-912), being given in memory of 
his father. But the name Basileion occurs at Cone. 869, and this is 
an example of the frequent omission to correct Notitiss up to date. 
It is evident that some changes were introduced in the city simul- 
taneously with the change of name, and that its importance was raised. 
In the later historians Basileion is not unfrequently mentioned. The 
reason why Juliopolis became so much more important in this later 
time is probably to be found in the fact that the great military road, 
which will be described below, was not maintained so carefully, and the 
direct road from Constantinople to Ankyra would in that case become 
more important, and with it Juliopolis, as a half-way station, must rise 
in consequence. 

The original name of Juliopolis recurs in a late document of the 
Eastern Church, where a monastery iv rto TopBCov Kw/xt/? is said 

to be under the control of tov MrjTpoTroXiTov rov ^ayiT^rj, 

8. Petobriqa was a village on the road 12 miles east from Lagania. 
It is mentioned as Petos or Peton in the Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 55. 

9. Kinna. After all the other bishoprics of Galatia are placed there 
remains a gi*eat district west of Ankyra, in the north-western part of 
the rich corn-growing district now called Haimane. The order of 
Hierocles seems to show that Kinna is to be placed there, but the exact 
situation can be determined only by further exploration. 

Kinna is to be sought in the country between Mnizos, Myrika,. 
Ankyra, and Gorbeous (Beinam). A passage in the ‘ Acta S. Theodori,’^ 
April 22, pp. 45-6, agrees with such a situation, but is too vague to afford 
any accurate evidence. Theodore, returning from a pilgrimage to- 
Jerusalem, after entering the borders of Galatia, stopped at a monastery 
called Druina (apud Druinorum monasterium). Here it was soon found 
out who the visitor was, and he healed various sick people. He then 
went to bless a neighbouring monastery of S. Stephen. Then Amiantus, 
bishop of Kinna, heard of his presence, and induced him to visit Kinna* 
He returned from Kinna to Druina, and thence proceeded on his road to 
Anastasiopolis. The question is by what road Theodore would travel* 
None of the names mentioned make this certain. In the fourth or fifth 
century the probability would have been all in favour of the usual 
pilgrims’ route by Ankyra and Parnassos. But this road had in his 
time (600 a.d.) ceased to be an important one, and the road by Ankyra 
and Mokissos (Kir Sheher) had supplanted it. But the difference is not 
important in this case. The roads coincide between Sykea and Gorbeous 
(Beinam), and the probability is that Druina lies north of Gorbeous, 
between it and Anastasiopolis. 

10. A great number of places, generally near Sykeon and Anastasio- 
polis, are mentioned in the Acta S. Theodori. Such are Dugaria (p. 45), 
Euchraes (p. 46) or Eucraa (p. 55), Keace (p. 44), Tzidrama (p. 36) ; 
Euarzia, 8 miles from Sykeon, is perhaps the same as Euchraes (p. 44), 
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Buna or Bunas and Hjmia (p. 65). Pidrum was a town in the territory 
of Juliopolis (called by a common Byzantine error Heliopolis), near 
which was a place Ambrena with an oratorium Archangeli (p. 49).^ 
Buzsea was in the territory of Gratianopolis in the regio Gordiana, 
outside the bounds of Galatia (p. 42).f Trapezus was 10 miles from 
Sykeon (p. 36). Area, 8 miles from Sykeon, was a pagan holy place, 
protected by Diana. Alectoria (pp. 62 and 57) was clearly near Sykeon. 
Araunia was a town five miles distant from Sykeon on the road to 
civitas SehoBta^ which is a translation of ttoXi? ^€/3a<rTi^i and may mean 
either Ankyra or Constantinople. An archipresbyteros Andreas lived 
at Araunia. Scudra was beside the Sangarios not far from Sykeon 
(p. 60). Xeroniaoa was a valley near Sykeon (p. 43). Oppidum Sandi 
is within a day’s journey of Sykeon (p. 54), and oppidum Permetanise 
is a little further away but in Galatia (p. 55). Permetania seems to be 
the same as Permetaia (p. 43). .^antium seems to be near Permetania 
(p. 67). The hill Brianea (p. 43) with a monastery of S. Theodorus 
(p. 54) was eight miles from Sykeon. Konchas, a small town, and 
Enistratus, a village, were also near Sykeon (p. 38). Mazamea or 
Mazania, on the upper Siberis euh climate Mnozenise, possessing a church 
of S. Euenicus (p. 40), was evidently in the territory of Mnizos. The 
Siberis must drain a large area, since one of its branches rises in the 
territory of Mnizos. Places to whose situation no clue is given arc Potamia 
Galenirum (p. 43), Apocomensis vicus (p. 43), Mons Draconis (p. 43). 
The Psilis is a river of Bithynia, west of the Artanes. Oppidum 
uEantium and oppidum SilindiconenseJ (p. 57) are perhaps in Galatia : 
Oolonossus regione Lycaoniae (p. 43). In Caria fluvius Copas is probably 
a false reading (p. 44) : the river Scopes or Scopius flowed past 
Juliopolis into the Sangarios. lopolis (p. 35), 15 miles from Sykeon, is 
clearly a mistake for Juliopolis. 

The ‘Acta* of Theodore Sykeota are very important, as giving a picture 
of the state of north-western Galatia in the end of the sixth century. § 
Unfortunately only a Latin translation is published in ‘ Acta Sanctorum,* 
and the names and perhaps also the sense have been sometimes very 
badly represented ; but we may believe safely that all topographical 
details are faithful. All the places which we know from other sources 
are mentioned with correct descriptions, though sometimes under 
distorted names — Mnizos, Petobriga (called Peton), AnastasiopoHs, 
Juliopolis, and the rivers Siberis and Scopas. The numerous topo- 

* Pidrum must be in the Buccellariote Theme, and is to be distinguished from 
Pidra, an unknown place in the Anatolic Theme, rod [’Av«To\iKoi)] 04fiaros M nvi r6ir(^ 
nlBpq, Tpoo’oyofM(ofJi4p(pf Genes., p. 8; Ktipriv Ut^pav KaropofiaCo/xitniv M rh $4fia r(\od(rap 
TUP *Apcero\iK&p (Theophan. Contin., p. 6). 

t Gratianopolis is a temporary name of some town, perhaps Akkilaion : see H 9. 

X Silindiconense must surely be a mis-translation of :SiKtpioK<ifi’n ; compare KaKKojSo- 
KoS/Aij, &c. It is unfortunate that the Greek original is not accessible. With Silindos 
compare Lydian Silandos. Apocomensis vicus must also contain the element -Kt&inr}. 

. § Theodore died a.d. 613. See Addenda. 
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graphical details which we cannot control by independent testimony 
may he accepted with confidence for the country within a moderate 
distance; but, in regard to remoter cities, the author’s geographical 
knowledge is defective. For example, he has no idea of the distance 
from Amorion to Sozopolis (p. 53), but he knows that the road from 
Sozopolis to Sykeon passes through Amorion, Germa, and over the 
bridge Tantaendia. 

One other probable reference to Kinna is to be found in the ‘ Acta 
S. Theodoi'i * (p. 44). Theodore was made bishop of Anastasiopolis in 
succession to Timotheos, and by order of the bishop of Ankyra he was 
consecrated by the bishop of Kinara. The word Cinara in the Latin 
version is certainly incorrect, and, as the bishop in question was under 
the jurisdiction of Ankyra, he must be of Kinna.* This certainly 
suggests that Kinna was not distant from Anastasiopolis, or was even an 
adjoining bishopric. The previous indications, combined with this, 
place Kinna about Balyk Koyunji, or even nearer the Sangarios, and 
assign to it the territory which is hounded by Myrika, Germa, 
Anastasiopolis, Mnizos, Ankyra, Aspona. 

Kadosia, the bishop of which was brought to Theodore (p. 53) on a 
litter to he cured of his sickness, belongs not to Galatia, but to Bithynia. 
We find the entry TdKXov ^rot KaSoo-tas, or Aoa-ta? in the earliest Notitiae, 
and at the Council held 680 a.d., Georgo bishop of Galos or of Kadosia 
was present. In the later Notitise, L, III., X., XIII., the entry is always 
FttAAov ■^TOL Aoffxav (see p. 182). 

11. Verinopolis rose to importance in the Byzantine period. It is 
not mentioned by Hierooles, and yet it was evidently refounded and 
renamed before his time during the lifetime of the empress Yerina. 
The late Notitise mention it along with Stavros, showing that these 
were two neighbouring towns included in one bishopric. These were 
two fortresses, which became important stations in the Byzantine 
military system, but had apparently not been raised to the rank of a 
bishopric when Hierocles made his list, about 630 a.d. In all probability 
they became a bishopric in the re-organisation of the Byzantine empire 
by Justinian within a few years after Hierocles wrote. The history of 
the Byzantine changes in the comparative importance of Anatolian 
towns from the time of Justinian onwards turns on military considera- 
tions. The forts (roiroTriprja-Ui), situated ou military roads, often in 
different situations from the Eoman cities, grew into bishoprics and 
finally often into the capitals of provinces. Any place which became a 

♦ Compare Hierocles's Lysinara in Pamphylia. Both names have been formed 
in the same way. The expression 6 or Av<rii/4(ayy ^ir/<rKoiros, written with 

the common mis-spelling Kivalwvj Av<riyal<»y, has been misread KivApmVi Awrtvipwv , 
and interpreted .“Bishop of Cinara, Lysinara.” The expression really means, in 
accordance with the almost universal formula, “Bishop of the people of Oina, 
Lysinia.” 

s 
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bishopric after Hierocles is presumably a fortress of the Byzantine type, 
situated on a high, precipitous hill. 

The great importance of Euagina as a meeting-place of roads be- 
comes apparent in our examination of the Boman roads leading east 
from Ankyra. Though I have not visited its site at Gone, I have 
heard in the country great reports of ruins near it. How, then, shall 
we account for its apparent omission in the Byzantine lists? We must 
believe that, if any town in Eastern Galatia grew into a bishopric in 
Byzantine time, that town was probably situated at Gone. In short, 
everything points to the conclusion that Verinopolis was the name 
given to Euagina when it began to rise, in the growing development of 
this district, to be a place of importance (see p. 2G1). 

12. Staviios is apparently of equally late development. Notitisa III., 
X., XIII., which alone mention it, are the latest class of lists, and the 
only other reference which I have found to the place dates about a.d. 
890. I therefore understand that Stavros was on the military road of 
Justinian (whose course is discussed in sect. G), and that it became 
important only after the formation of that road. Being united with 
Verinopolis in a single bishopric, Stavros must have been not far 
distant from it, and is to be looked for a few hours to the south.* 

13. Myriokephaloi is apparently another of the fortresses of Justinian 
on the great military road. The name occurs also in Phrygia, denoting 
a fortress east of Soublaion on a military road, which also was organised 
by Justiman.*!’ Myriokephaloi was west of Stavros. Verinopolis, 
Stavros, and Myriokephaloi wore three fortresses, which together 
formed the Tourma Saniana. They belonged to the Buccellariote 
Theme, but were, about 890, transferred to the Kharsian Theme. They 
may be safely taken to include the whole southern part of the province 
Galatia on the east side of the Halys. The important passage of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘ de Admin. Imp.,* 225), which mentions 
the modifications of 890, will be more fully considered below. 

14. Kaloumne is named as a bishopric in the latest class of Notitias. 
It is perhaps the same place that is mentioned under the name KadGmna 
as a bishopric of Phrygia Salutaris in Not. I : Kademna and Alopex are 
certainly quite erroneously appended at the end of the list. Nothing is 
known about it. Was it Kotch Hissar? (see Addenda). 

15. Before concluding the discussion of Galatia Prima it is necessary 
to attempt to define the limits at different times of the Kharsian Theme. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus says the name was derived from some 
general named Kharsios, who flourished when the Theme was formed in 
the time of Justinian or some other emperor; this derivation is 

* We find “PessiniiB or Justinianopolis” as a single bishoprio: the distancje 
between Bala Hisar and Sivri Hisar is four hours (about 12 miles). Stavros is also called 
Timios Stavros, and was a name of the place called also Siriohas or Sirachas, G 39, 43. 

t See ‘ American Journal of Archroology,* 1888, p. 282. 
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obviously a mere guess of Constantine’s. It has been stated above that 
the name is probably derived from the town of Garsi or Karissa, at the 
important road centre of Alaja.* Originally this place, called to 
Xap(Tiavbv Kdfrrpov, was one of the bandai or topoteresiai of the vast 
Armeniac Theme. Then the Theme was divided into three parts, and 
the name Khars'an was given to the central one. The boundaries of 
this Theme vary considerably. In the time of Michael (843-867 a.d.), 
thero was only a Kleisourarch of Kharsiana, so that as yet it hardly 
ranked as co-ordinate with the great Themes.*!* 

In A.D. 730 Moslemah invaded Cappadocia and captured the Xharsian 
fortress. J The passage shows that the fort was in Cappadocia rather 
than in Pontus. 

In 832 Theophilus defeated the Saracens at Kharsianon. § 

In A.D. 860 a battle took place at Porson in the district Abysianum on 
the borders of the Armeniac and Paphlagonian Themes, about 500 miles 
from Amisus, and some of the defeated Arabs escaped acrosa the Halys, 
but were soon afterwards captured in the Kharsian Theme (Genes., p. 99). 

The Strategoi of the Kharsian Theme and of the Armenia© troops 
are mentioned under Basil I., and Agrane and Siboron are said to be in 
the Kharsian Theme, while it is implied that at Siboron there was 
ready access to the Armeniac Theme. || 

When Joannes Kurkuas began his career (under Leo VI.) the 
bounds of the empire on the east were the Kharsian Castle, the town of 
Hypsela, and the Halys : he carried its bounds *to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris (Theophan. Contin., p. 427). Here the distinction is made 
between the fortress Hypsela and the central Kharsian fortress, and 
the line indicated agrees admirably with the lower Halys, Alaja, and 
the lofty rock Mushalem Kale. 

In A.D. 887 the town Hypsela in the Kharsian Theme was captured 
by the Saracens.^ 

In the year 906 Leo VI. exiled Eustathius Argyros to his house in Khar- 
siana. On his way thither he was poisoned at Ara, and buried at Spynin 
(€t 9 TO ^TTvylv rov ’'Apa Kopv<f)rjv^, H is sons exhumed his body and car- 
ried it to the family monastery of S. Elizabeth in the Kharsian Theme.** 

♦ ri ir6pra rov Xapffiov at Constantinople (v. Theophanes passim) was opposite 
Blachema, and perhaps hence gets its name (as if Kapfflov}. 

t I find mentioned in MichaeTs reign the Armeniac, Buccellariote, Koloneian 
Paphlagonian, Thrakesian, Anatolic, Opsikian, and Oappadocic Themes, and the 
Kleisourarchai of Seleukeia and Kharsiana. 

t rh Xap<rica/hv Kd<rrpov (Theoph., p. 409 ; Cedren., i. p. 800). 

§ Karh. rh Xapffidvdv (Cedren., ii. 123 ; Contin., p. 114). 

11 r6v T€ TOW Xap<riayov kuI rby rwy AppfyiuKuy [crrpaTrjySy] (Cedren., ii. 210 
Genes., 122). 

^ Kara rh Xapartayhy State €t/j,€yrj ir6Xtt tj (Cedren., ii. 250, cp. Tbeophan 

Contin., 354). The Bonn text of Cedrenus prints as an epithet. (Finlay, by a 
misprint, has Hysela for Hypsela.) 

** Theophan. Contin., 374 Cedren., ii. 269. 

s 2 
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Another reference may be quoted to this older furm of the Kharsian 
Theme. “ S. Eudokimos — genus quidem duxit e Cappadooibus — eleotus 
lit preoesset parti exercitus Cappadocum et moraretur circa id quod 
vocatur Chareianum.*’ * 

16. About 890 occurred a reorganisation of the eastern Themes, and 
five topoteresiai which constituted Galatia trans Halym were transferred 
from the Buccellariote and Armeniac Themes to the Kharsian Theme. 
At the same time the southern parts of the Cappadooio Theme, viz., 
the Tourma Kases (which probably includes Tyana and the plain of 
Venasa) and the topoteresia of Caesareia and Nyssa, were also transferred 
to the Kharsian Theme. The Cappadocic Theme now included the 
country from the mountains near Sivri Hissar (Dindymos) to the Halys, 
and the Kharsian Theme all the country from the Halys to Caesareia on 
the east and Loulon on the south, f 

For topographical purposes it is important to observe that the 
topoteresiai of Tavium and Komodromos, which had belonged to the 
Armeniac Theme, and which included the northern parts of Galatia 
trans Halym, were added to the Tourma Kharsiana, while the three 
topoteresiai which had belonged to the Buccellariote Theme, and 
which included the southern parts of Galatia trans Halym, constituted 
the Tourma Saniana. The Tourma Kharsiana, therefore, was the 
north-western part of the Kharsian Theme, and this confirms the view 
already stated that Garsi or Karissa, situated at Alaja, was the original 
centre from which the name Kharsia spread over the entire Theme. 
Originally it was only a part of the Armeniac Theme ; then this great 
Theme was divided into three, Cappadocic, Kharsian, and Armeniac, 
and finally the reorganisation which I have just described was 
made. 

An objection may be urged that Alaja, where I have placed Kharsia, 
falls more naturally into the Buccellariote than the Kharsian Theme. 
But originally the line of division was made between the Armeniac and 
the Buccellariote, and in that case the line of separation between Gone 
and Alaja is not so surprising. Moreover, the arrangement of 890, 
which united Kharsia with Tavium and Komodromos, clearly requires a 
close geographical connection between them. 

Another Tourma of the Kharsian Theme was named Kymbalaios. 
It was perhaps the country about Kir Sheher, to the east and 
north. 

The powerful castle on the lofty isolated rock of Mushalem Kale 
must have been a very important point in the Saracen wars, and was 
perhaps centre of another Tourma or at least a Topoteresia. It is 

♦ Act. Sanot, July 30, p. 812. 

t It is after this enlargement of the Kharsian Theme, in a.i>. 978, that Basilika 
Theriua is mentioned (Cedren., iL 431) as in the Kharsian Theme. 8ee Constant. 
Porpli., ‘de Admin. Imp.,* p. 225. 
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referred to only in a.d. 887* as Hypsela. This Hypsela must he 
distingnislied from the town of the same name, which appears as a 
bishopric of Pontus Polemoniaotis in the latest Notitiee, unless (as is 
probable) geographical connection is violated. 

17. Dilimnia, which occurs in the Jerusalem Itinerary, x miles 
from Ankyra on the road to Farnassos, under the form Delemnia, and 
which is perhaps corrupted to Olenos in Ptolemy, is also mentioned in 
an inscription, published by Domaszewski, in the Archaeolog. Epig. 
Mittheil. aus Oest., IX., 1885, p. 115. It was a village situated perhaps 
at the northern end of the Lake Mohan Gol, or on the hill between it 
and Ankyra. 

18. Malos (MaXos) was a place a little over 40 miles from Ankyra, f 
on the western bank of the Halys. Theodotus came to the place at the 
time when the remains of Valens (tou iv MtjSlkc^lv Sia rrokKiDv iX66vro<: 
ixacrriyoiv) were thrown into the Halys. Theodotus saved them, and 
carried them to a rock on the bank, about two stadia % from the village. 
There were there grass and trees (8^8pa apK€vOLva kul popariva)^ and at 
morn the sound of grasshoppers and the song of nightingales. Several 
of the brethren by chance found him here, and were sent to bring the 
presbyter from the village. The presbyter, coming out of church at 
the sixth hour, saw them coming, and the village dogs barking and 
troubling them ; he went with them, and was told by Theodotus to 
prepare on the spot a receptacle for the relics (Act. Sanct., May 18, IV., 
p. 165). 

Of the three roads that lead from Ankyra to the Halys, the one that 
is probably meant here is that which goes to Kalejik (Eccobriga). 
The distance from Angora is at present given as 13 hours, and 
may be fairly reckoned as 40 Koman miles. The distance by the 
straightest road due east, to the Halys and Tavium, is decidedly less 
than 40 miles. 

19. Proseilemmene was a term applied to a district of Galatia, south 
of the three Gaulish tribes (vtto ra up'qp.iva eOvrj)^ and north of the 
Bizenoi and the pait of Lykaonia containing Petinessos, Egdaumana, 
Kinna, &c. The name is probably to be explained on the analogy of 
Epiktetos Phrygia, § as indicating the entire district of Lykaonia which 
was added by Pius (p. 377) to Galatia. Ptolemy || is the only author 
that mentions this name. The Bizenoi inhabited what Pliny calls 
Lycaoniae partem Obizenen (V., 32, 147). Probably the Greek form 

♦ See also Theoph. Contin., p. 427. 

t li'trtfKicrfA4vov <rr}fi€iwv fiiKpov Trphs re<r<rap<iKoyTa. 

X The term stadia probably means miles; compare Anna’s statement as to the 
distance of Basileia from Nikaia, and see also L, 5. 

§ Compare Strabo, p. 563, who says that the name Epiktetos given to Hellespontine 
or Little Phrygia dates from the Attalids. 

11 Wilberg in his note gives the strange derivation of irpoauXtippimi from irpovtiKuy 
instead of irpoffKapfidvw. 
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of this name should be Outfiyvoi, and the name of the town OvtV^cXa 
given by Ptolemy twice, in Galatia among the Tektosages and 
in Pisidia, is connected with it. The contradiction, which on this 
theory is involved in placing OvtyfcAa among the Tektosages, is due to 
the fact that Ptolemy uses a different authority for his paragraphs about 
the tribes in the different provinces from the one which he uses to 
make his lists of cities. It is, however, possible that OvcV^cXa among 
the Tektosages is a fault for OutVSta. 

20. The boundaries of the Roman Province Galatia varied greatly at 
diffeient times. The province was formed on the death of Amyntas in 
B.c. 26. The bounds towards the north and west have already been 
discussed. On the south it included the whole of Pisidia, with Milyas 
and Kabalis, and must have reached down almost to the southern limits 
of 1’aurus, where it rises from the coast lands of Pamphylia. Komama 
and Kolbasa, colonies of Augustus, must have belonged to it, and prove 
how far it extended. When Vespasian instituted the province Lycia- 
Pamphylia, he must have detached a great part of Pisidia from Galatia 
to make the new province ; and the southern frontier of Galatia then 
took the line indicated by Ptolemy, including the valley of Apollonia, 
but not that of Konane, Seleuceia, and Baris. Further east Neapolis, 
Amblada, and the Orondeis, with Misthia and Pappa, were left to Galatia, 
but the south-eastern end of Bey Sheher Lake, with Karallia, Kolybrassos, 
Lyrbe, &o., along with all the parts south of this line, were assigned to 
Pamphylia. That this enlargement of Pamphylia belongs to the re- 
organisation by Vespasian is shown first by the fact that no other 
occasion seems reasonable for the change from the older arrangement, 
which prevailed as late as Nero (‘ C. I. L.,* III., Supplem., No. 6872), to 
the later arrangement, which at Komama had come into force as early 
as 141 A.D., when Voconius Saxa became governor of Lycia-Pamphylia 
and secondly by the date in an inscription of Palaiapolis Pisidiae, which 
appears to be reckoned from 74 a.d. as era.f 

The boundary on the south-east will be treated under T, 47. 

21. The boundary between Galatia and Cappadocia is indicated by 
the list of bishoprics and by the discussion of the strategiai of Cappa- 
docia. The limits of the Roman province on this side varied greatly. 
In 70 A.D. Cappadocia was placed under a consular legatus Augusti, and 
at some time not later than 78 it was united with the province Galatia. 
This arrangement lasted until the time of Trajan, but in the later 

* See Benndorf, &c., * Beiseu in Lykien,* ii,, p. 132, ‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., 
6885. 

t Marquardt assigns the year 74 as a probable date for Vespasian's reorganisation 
of Lycia-Pamphylia, on the authority of Suetonius and Eusebius ; see ‘ Staatsverw.’ 
i., p. 376. This date is now confirmed by the above-mentioned inscription, which is 
commented on A. S. P., D. 16, and in Addenda to p. 194, and which proves that the new 
system began with the governor who was sent in the summer of the year 74. 
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years of that emperor * the vast province had been divided, and Galatia 
was entrusted to a praetorian legatus (as it had been before 78), while 
Cappadocia was governed by a consular legatus (as the united provinces 
had been since 78). Previous to 78 B.c. Pontus Polemoniacus, Pontus 
Galaticus, and part of Paphlagonia, were connected with Galatia. This 
had been arranged apparently in the years 7 b.o. and 63 A.D. Hence the 
inscription of Sospes, ‘ 0. I. L.,* III., Supplem., 6818, gives an enume- 
ration of the country governed by a legatus of Galatia, which was 
true between a.d. 63 and a.d. 78, and probably was never before or 
afterwards true : the enumeration is Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polemoniacus. Of these 
eight countries, the first five were the original province of b.c. 25, 
Amyntas’s kingdom ; Paphlagonia and part of Pontus Galaticus f were 
added in b.c. 7, and Pontus Polemoniacus was added in a.d. 63. 

In the period 78-100 J the combined province is Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, Armenia Minor (‘ C. I. L.,* III., 
312, 318). The omission of Isauria and Phrygia here is due to their 
being only small districts, included under the terms Galatia and Pisidia. 

When under Trajan at some uncertain date the province was again 
divided : Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus went with Cappadocia, as 
is proved by inscriptions of Arrius Antoninus at Amaseia and of Arrian 
at Sebastopolis, as well as by the inscription of an unknown governor 
of Galatia, ‘C. I. L.,* III., Supplem., 6819, which enumerates the 
countries governed by him as Galatia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Paphla- 
gonia; the contents of this inscription date it under Trajan, and 
probably in the second half of his reign. 

A further change in the list of countries ruled by the governor of 
Galatia is indicated by * C. I. L.,* III., Supplem., 6813, where the enumera- 
tion is only Galatia, Pisidia, Paphlagonia. The omission of Phrygia is 
doubtless due only to the fact that so little of Phrygia was included in 
the province ; it is here summed up under Pisidia. But the omission of 
Lycaonia is clearly to be connected with the enlargement of the province 
Cilicia so as to include the three eparchiae Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauiia, 
which took place under Antoninus Pius (see p. 378). 

22. The following Table gives the changes in the dimensions of the 
Eoman province Galatia : — 

* ‘ 0. 1. L.,* III., Supplem., 6819. The refinements of change described by Marquardt, 
p. 362, must probably be discarded, for Sospes has to bo substituted for Sellers, 
and the date for tbo government is uncertain: ib. 6818. Still it is not definitely 
proved that the provinces were united between 88 and 96. On the date of 6818, see 
the following remarks. 

t See Addenda. 

X The period may be proved to be longer by further discoveries. It may be noted 
that ‘C. 1. L ,* HI., Supplem., 6818, must probably date between 70 and 78, if the 
Sarmatian expedition referred to is that of 70 a. 2 >. The date 90 or 92 for the expedi- 
tion, approved by Mommsen, ‘Hermes,* III., 115, and Marquardt, p. 362, cannot, in view 
of the preceding exposition, be accepted. 
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25 B.O.— 7 B.O. Gal. Fisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.].* * * § 

7 B.O. — 63 A.D. Gal. Fisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.] PapWag. Pont Gal. 

63 A.D. — ^78 A.D. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.] Paphlag. Pont. Gal 
Pont Polem. 

78 A.D. — 100 A.D. Gal. Pisid. Lycaon. Paphlag. Pont. [Gal. et Polem.] 

Capp. Arm. Min. 

100 A.D. — 140 or 150 a.d. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. Paphlag. 

140 or 150 A.D.— 297 a.d. Gal. Fisid. [Phryg.] Paphlag. 

23. The exact boundary-line on the eastern side cannot be fixed, but 
the description of the cities and bishoprics shows approximately the 
line that separates Galatia from Pontus Galatious and Cappadocia. 

24. About the end of the third century the province was divided 
among three new provinces, Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pisidia, and, 
about 386-95, Theodosius subdivided Galatia into two, taking part 
of Phrygia to form the western province, with the metropolis Pessinus. 
The two Galatias were distinguished sometimes as Prima and Secunda, 
sometimes as Great and Little,f Galatia. The name Salutaris was often 
applied to Pessinuntine Galatia, as to eastern Phrygia. An ecclesiastical 
division, which was probably made in the ninth century, but which was 
never a civil division, may also bo noticed. The cities south and west 
of Amorion were placed under it as metropolis ; as the old civil division 
into provinces had long since been disused and Themes been substituted, 
no regard was paid in this new ari’angement to the boundary between 
Phrygia and Galatia. 

L. Roman Roads from Ankyra to the East. 


1. First, I take the roads Ankyra- Archelais and Ankyra-Csesareia : 
the former appears in four forms in our authorities as follows : — 


Antonine Itinerary, p. 205. 

Jerusalem Itinerary. 

Antonine Itinerary, p. 143. 

Peutinger Table.J 

Ancyra 

Ancyra 

Dilimnia X. 

Ancyra 

Corbeunca !xX. 

[Ancyra.] 

Gorbeous !sXlV. .. 

Gorbeous XI. .. 


Corveunte X. 

Orsologiaco XVIII. 

Kosolodiaco XII. 
Aliassus XIII... 

Rosolaciaco XII. 

1 

Carmias XIII. 

§Aspona xlx 

Asponn XVIII... 
Galea XIII. .. 
Andrapa IX. 

Aspona XXXIII. .. 

Pamasso XXIV. .. j 

Aspona X. 

Pamasso XXII. . . 

Pamassos XIII. 


Aspasi XII. 

Nysa XXIV 

logolaXVI. .. 

OzzalaXVII j 

OsiunaXXXII. .. 

Nitalis (?) XVIII. 

1 Nitazi (?) XVIII. .. 1 
1 

Nita...zo XXXL 

Saccasena XXVIII. 

Argustana XIII. 


Csesareia XXX. .. 

Colonia Archelais 
XVI. 

Coloniam Arcilaicla 

1 xxvn. 1 

[Archelais] XXX 


* Names in brackets are small districts which might be omitted in an inscription 
without causing any doubt as to bounds. 

t Theophan., p. 71. The sense of roiv ndru raAarwi/, Act. Sanct.t May, vol. i., p. 730a, 
is doubtful. 

X In the Peutinger Table the stations are put in the reverse order, so that Corveunte 
is next to Archelais. 

§ The Autonine Itinenuy in both oases perhaps omits a station between Aspona mid 
Pamassos* 
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Few roads have been so much discussed as this, which forms a part 
of the pilgrim route from Europe to the Holy Land The central 
critical point is the determination of the site of Pamassos, which has- 
been variously placed, by Hamilton (whom Kiepert follows), at Kotch 
Hisar on the salt lake Tatta, and by Mordtmann at Kir Sheher on the 
opposite side of the Halys. I believe that the argument given below 
(p. 298) is sufficient to determine within narrow limits the situation of 
Pamassos, so that I need not spend time in examining and stating the 
arguments which might be brought forward against older views. Par- 
nassos was on the right bank of the Halys, between Tchikin Aghyl 
(pronounced Tchikinal) and Kessik Keupreu, 

The first part of the course of this road is not doubtful. It went 
along the east side of Mohan Gdl to Gorbeous, near Beinam.* The exact 
situation of Gorbeous is unknown, but the route is clearly marked, and, 
moreover, I saw in 1886 a part of the old pavement, Koman or Byzantine, 
beside Aghaboz. The road went on in a fairly straight line to the 
Halys at Tchikin Aghyl, which is situated at the point where the river 
makes a bend to the north from its previous course, W.N.W. A little 
above Tchikin Aghyl there are fords, and I doubt whether any other 
ford exists on the Halys till we reach the upper part of its course. The 
situation of Pamassos on the Halys is certain, but the arguments given 
below do not suffice to place it accurately without much closer examina- 
tion of the country than has yet been made. But as we know from 
Polybius that Pamassos was at a crossing of the river, and as it is in 
the last degree improbable that a bridge existed there in the time of 
Polybius, it seems probable that Pamassos was situated at the fords.^ 
Moreover, according to my route in 1886, the distance from Aghaboz to 
Tchikinal I is, in an air>Hne, 60 statute miles; and, according to my 
estimate, the distance by road is 69 statute miles. Now, the distance 
from Gorbeous to Pamassos is 78 Roman miles according to the Jeru- 
salem, and 68 according to the Antonine, Itinerary. There is therefore 
quite satisfactory agreement in regard to distance if Pamassos is placed 
a few miles higher up the river than Tchikin Aghyl. The intermediate 
stations must he placed according to the distances given in the autho- 
rities. The discrepancies between the four different accounts afford a 
convincing proof how little we can trust to any one. The Jerusalem 
Itinerary is probably the best authority in this case. 

According to this view the boundary between Cappadocia and Galatia 
was near the place where the Kara Senir Dagh approaches close to the 
Halys about six miles north of Tchikin Aghyl. 

2. At Pamassos the road forked. One branch went by Ozizala,^ 
Nitalis, and Argustana to Archelais Colonia. The other went hy 

* I should look for Gorbeous somewhere between Beinam and Aghaboz. 

t Tchikin Aghyl is 'commonly pronounced u\, this way, as the guttural usually 
disappears between vowels in Turkish. 
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IJyssa to Ceesareia. There is a natural probability that it would in 
the latter part of the way coincide with the road Archelais-Soandos- 
Sadakora>C86sareia, and 1 shall examine the latter stages below. Nyssa 
was on the river Halys, as I will show in detail below. 

We see, then, that under the Koman Empire the road from Ankyra 
to Caesareia never crossed the Halys, but skirted it for a long way 
through Paruassoa and Nyssa. This is not the shortest road, but it 
Avoids a double crossing of the Halys, a river which is liable to great 
winter floods. As long as Eome was the capital, and all imperial 
business came from and went to Borne, intercourse between Ankyra and 
Ceesareia was confined to provincial intercourse, and the inhabitants 
probably used the short road when it was open and the Koman road in 
winter. But when Constantinople became the capital, the road between 
Ceesareia and the capital passed through Ankyra : intercourse along the 
road must have grown enormously, and the shorter path must have 
become much more important. Moreover, civilisation was spreading 
and intercourse increasing rapidly at this time in these parts of Asia 
Minor. The inconvenience of having the direct path blocked in 
time of flood must have been felt with growing impatience, and at 
last caused formal [representation to the Emperor. A lucky accident 
has ' preserved to us the contemporary record. A letter or petition 
Addressed to the Emperor Theodosius has been attributed to Basil 
of Caesareia, and been transmitted to us probably through this 
mistake.* The writer describes the great floods in the Halys and its 
tributary the Kara Su, which had rendered the Halys impassable and 
so cut off communication between CaBsareia and the three provinces, 
Calatia, Paphlagonia, and Helenopontos. Tillemont,t the only writer, 
so far as I know, who has commented on this document, has 
strangely misunderstood it. He says that the intention of the letter is 
to beseech the Emperor to restore a bridge across the Halys, which had 
been carried away by the recent inundation. But the writer only says 
that the swollen waters rendered the Halys impassable and cut off all 
communication across it. He entreats the Emperor to build a bridge 
and set free the traffic from dependence on the uncertain crossing of the 
river. J 

3. It is not known whether Theodosius complied with this request 
and built a bridge ; but later history implies the existence of an easy 
communication across the Halys, and it is highly probable that the 
bridge was built soon after this letter was written, the first since the 
old bridge on the “ Boyal Eoad.” 

* It is published in Cotelier, ‘ Eccles. Gwbc. Monura.,’ IL, p. 97. 

t Tillemont, ‘ Memoires pour servir h, Thistoire do FEglise,* IX. 

X Incidentally he mentions that there was no ford over the Halys. Traffic was 
dependent on a ferry. There is a ford over the Halys during the late summer near 
I'chikin Aghyl, in Galatia, which I have crossed, but I know of no other on the central 
part of the river’s course. There are bridges near Ceesareia and a ferry at Yarapson. 
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A new era in the history of Cappadocia began when the bridge over 
the Halys was built. Before that time the road fi om Ankyra to Csesareia 
avoided the uncertain crossing and followed the course of the Halys. 
Parnassos, situated on the Halys at the point where this road intersected 
the road leading from Colonia Archelais and the south-west countries to 
Tavium and the countries of Pontus and Armenia, had hitherto been an 
important town, frequently alluded to as a crossing-place of the Halys, 
but it henceforth lost its importance, and at last disappeared from 
-existence. The road from Ankyra to Caesareia sought a new route, 
taking the short road, which involves two crossings of the Halys. This 
new road opened up the country north of the Halys. The modern Kir 
i^heher is situated at a point on the road, where paths from the north, 
from Colonia Archelais, and from Tyana and Cilicia converge. This 
point became a very important one as soon as the direct road from 
Ankyra to Caesareia was formed, and Kir Sheher is still, and must have 
been for many centuries, one of the greatest commercial centres of Cap- 
padocia. Accordingly, about a century and a half after Theodosius, the 
emperor Justinian recognised the change that had been wrought in the 
country, formed the whole north-western half of Cappadocia, which had 
hitherto been subject to Tyana, into a new province, and made Mokissos 
its metropolis under the name Justinianopolis. From what has just been 
said, it follows that Mokissos must have been situated at Kir Sheher. 

4. Ankyra to Tavium and Amasia, and Ankyra to Gangra and 
Amasia. Authorities (a) Peutinger Table. 

[Ancyra] xxivi Aoitoriziaco xxxiii Eccobriga xxv Lasaora 
xvii Stabiu. Tavio xin Tonea xxx Garsi xxx Amasia. 

Gangaris occurs on a road Nicomedia-Gangaris-Amasia, but this 
Amasia is separate from the Amasia of the other road, and Leake has 
already observed that a confusion seems to have occurred between 
Amasia and Amastris ; the stations Otresa and Virasia, given on this 
road, do not aid us here. 

(h) Antonine Itinerary (p. 203), 

Ancyra xxiiii Bolegasgus xxiiii Sarmalius xx Ecobrogis xxiiii 
Adapera xxiiii Tavia. 

These roads are so confused and corrupted that a certain restoration 
is at present impossible. The following may be given as the most 
probable, though the stations are in several cases uncertain. I give 
some weight to the evidence of Ptolemy, as far as (1) his division into 
provinces, (2) his quotation of names ; but the situation in which he 
places the names on his map cannot, in the beginning of our investi- 
gation, have any weight whatsoever. 

Prof. G. Hirschfield, in his paper on Tavium, differs in regard to 
this last point, and contends that Ptolemy’s map may be used as an 
important and even decisive criterion in cases where our other 
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authorities differ; but his contention is disproved both by Prof. Kie- 
pert’s ‘ Gegenbemerkungen,* * * § and by the ascertained inaccuracy of the 
positions which he maintained and supported by the authority of 
Ptolemy.* 

I do not, of course, contend that Ptolemy’s positions have absolutely 
no value, but for our purpose, in an unknown country, they would be 
more injurious than helpful. After the investigation has established a 
number of results, Ptolemy may be used more freely ; but at present the 
extent to which I value his authority must be restricted within the 
limits stated above. 

The most valuable evidence about these roads is a set of Trajan’s 
milestones, which reveal a system of roads planned about the end of the 
first century. 

5, It is not certain from the evidence that there was a direct road 
along the shortest line from Ankyra to Tavium ; other routes, which are 
still often used, go by Kalejik and by Gorbeous (Beinam). But there 
is a natural probability that there was a direct road between two such 
important cities. A milestone at Orta Keui (‘ C. I. L.,’ III. Supplern. 
6901) is now situated on a road which went due east up the river from 
Ankyra, and its position can hardly be explained unless there was 
such a direct road.f 

Now a road from Gangra-Germanicopolis to Ankyra, though it is 
omitted in the Peutinger Table, is necessary, and is mentioned 
in the tale of Saint CallinicuH, who walked from Gangia to Ankyra, 
a distance of 70 stadia, shod with iron spikes: when he had gone 
60 stadia he reached Matrica, where he called forth a fountain 
which still flows.f If we read miles for stadia, we get a fair 
approximation to the distance via Kalejik, where two milestones are 
known, and through which the modern road — and, doubtless, also the 
ancient road — to Gangra passes. Kalejik is about xxxvi miles from 
Gangra. By a direct road it is indeed not so much as xxxvi miles 
from Ankyra, but two milestones of Trajan and of Hadrian found at 
Kalejik read xxxv and xxxviii, and it does not admit of doubt that these 
distances are measured from Ankyra. § They can be accounted for only 
by a detour : the road joined the road Tavium- Ankyra some distance out 
of the latter city. The distances xxxvi and xxxiii on the Table close to 

* Professor Hirschfeld still adheres to his opinion, ‘Berliner Wochenschrift,^ 
19 Mai, 1888, p. 629 “ In Ptolemaios glaubo ich eine Koutrolle fur die Riohtigkeit der 
Tafel gefunden zu haben (‘Monatsber. Berl. Akad.,’ 1883, 1260 f.).” 

t Inscriptions are, of course, often carried. Milestones, from their shape and cum- 
brous size, are less often carried, and, as a rule, only to be used as gravestones in the 
cemetery of a town. 

X Act. Sanct., July 29, p. 41. On stadia in tlie sense of miles, compare F 73. 

§ *0.1. L.,* Ill, 309, asserts that Ancyra cannot be the caput vice, as the real distance 
is not so great as the numbers ; but the supplementary part of III., 6898, gives up the 
objection. 
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Ankyi*a seem so appropriate to this road, that I accept them and 
restore 

Ankyra xxxiiii Aoitoriziaco xxxvi Gangra. 

Acitoriziaoum,* then, was a station near Kalejik, perhaps a little to the 
north or north-east. 

6. The road Ankyra^Tavium is given both in the Itinerary and 
in the Table : they agree in a station Eccobriga, and Lassora may be 
identical with Adapera (A and A being interchanged in a Greek 
original). If we follow the Table and read xviii between Lassora 
and Tavium, Lassora would bo at Ishakli, and Eccobriga a little east 
of Yakshi Khan, xxvi miles from Lassora. There remains only about 
43 miles to Ankyra, in which distance there cannot be room for more 
than one station. 

We must follow the Itinerary, and restore 

Ankyra xxiiii Sarmalius xx Eccobriga xxiiii Lassora xviii 
Tavium. 

One station too many, Bolegasgus, with the same distance xxiiii, is 
given in the Itinerary : it indicates either a transference or a coiTup- 
tion. Lassora is probably Ptolemy’s Laskoria, and must be corrected 
accordingly. Matrica, with its fountain, should be looked for about ten 
miles from Ankyra towards Gangra. 

7. The milestones of the road constructed by Trajan are found at 
Amaseia, Iskelib, and Kalejik, and the distance at Iskelib is, as Professor 
G. Hirschfcld rightly saw, reckoned from AmaKeia. It is therefore not 
open to doubt that the road Ankyra to Gangra went on to Iskelib, 
Tchorum, and Amaseia. It may be thus completed : — 

Gangra xlv Iskelib xxvii Tchorum j* xx Etonia xxx Amaseia. 

8. There is a milestone of Trajan at Tavium, which was therefore 
included in the same construction as Amaseia, Iskelib, and Kalejik. 
The road Ankyra-Tavium went bn to Sebasteia and to Amaseia, forking 
at Tavium, as is clearly given on the Table. The latter road must pass 
by Alaja, an obvious Roman site ; geographical considerations leave no 
doubt that this is the route. Thence it goes by Hadji Keui, or else falls 
into the Iskelib- Amaseia road at Tchorum. The former course is more 
natural, and suits the distances given in the Table : — 

Tavia xiii Tonea xxx Garsi xxx Amasia. 

It would at first appear that Tonea is at Alaja, and Garsi at Hadji 
Keui. But Ptolemy puts Etonia in Pontus Galaticus and Karissa, which 
is obviously equivalent to Garsi, in Galatia : and though his authority 
is not high, still it has some weight. Moreover, it is perhaps confirmed 
by the Byzantine rapords. This country north of the Ak Dagh and east 
of the Halys was the Turma Kharsiana. The name Kharsiana is an 
• Probably a corrupt tuime. 

t Eukhaita was situati-d at Tchorum (p. 319) ; Andrapa at Iskelib. 
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adjective, derived from a town Kharsia, which we can hardly refuse to 
identify with Garsi of the Table. Ptolemy’s form Karissa looks like a 
Greoised form of the name. Now, the Theme seems more likely to be 
named after an impoi-tant point like Alaja than such a place as Hadji Eeui. 
The important and central situation of Alaja so impressed Professor 
Kiepert, that he wished to place Tavium there (* Qegenbemerkungen 
zu Prof. G. Hirschfeld’ in ‘Berlin Sitzungsber./ 1884.) Moreover, 
Hadji Keui was certainly not in Kharsiana, but in the Armeniac Theme 
(using Armeniac in the narrower sense). I thei efore place Karsia near 
Alaja, * Etonia at Hadji Keui, and restore 

Tavium vii Tomba xxiii Karsia xxx Etonia xxx Amaseia.f 

In regard to Ptolemy’s placing Etonia in Pontus Galaticus, I quite 
admit that decisive authority cannot be attached to his geographical 
separation between Galatia, Pontus Galaticus and Pontus Polemoniacus. 
He places Amaseia, Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai), Choloe and Pida (which are 
between Amaseia and Neoceesareia), and Komana Pontica in Galaticus, 
and yet Zela, equally with Neocaesaroia and Sebasteia, is in Polemonia- 
cus. J But on the whole, the towns which he places in Polemoniacus are 
further east, those in Galatia further west, than those of Pontus 
Galaticus. Hence, though there are one or two exceptions, and though 
his authority is not conclusive, yet his assignment of the cities to the 
several provinces must be accepted, unless distinct reasons can in any 
case be brought against it ; and all other considerations tend to confirm 
him in this case. 

9. Tavium to Zela, Sebastopolis, Komana, Sebasteia, Neocoesareia. 

Authorities (a) Peutinger Table. 

Tavium xxxvi Eogmor§ xxxvi Aegonne xxvni Ptemari xxvi 
Zela xxxii Stabulum xxii Seramisa xv Neocsesareia. 

Tavium xvi Tomba xxii Eugoni Ad Stabulum xxii Mesyla xv 
Comana Pontica continued to Nikopolis. 

Tavium xvi Euagina xxiiii Saralio xxii Zama xxxv Aquas 
Arauenas continued to Cmsareia Mazaca. 

No connection with Sebasteia is shown in the Table. 

(h) Antonine Itinerary 
given in detail below. 

♦ I place the town two or three miles N.W. of the village Alaja. 

t Another example of the stations on a road in the Peutinger Table being given in 
the wrong order may be found in Ankyra-Archelais. It was facilitated by the assonance 
Tomba Tonea, see § 10. 

X After the above remarks have been long in print, further study makes me add that 
I now see no ground to doubt Ptolemy’s accuracy here : the frontier line is confirmed by 
Strabo, p. 659, and may be safely accepted. His lists of Pontus Galaticus, Cappadocicus, 
and Polemoniacus, are perhaps taken from a high authority. 

§ The fault is a characteristic one : Tavium [T]rocmor[um] is divided into two 
stations and the number xxxvi. is given twice. 
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In regard to these roads, which are obviously very corrupt, it is. 
essential to observe the importance of the point now called Gone, where*. 
there are said to be numerous remains (I have not visited it, but speak 
from report heard in the neighbourhood at Alaja and Terzili Hamam). 
Gone is on the ordinary road Yuzgat-Sivas, which must coincide with 
one of the two ancient routes Tavium-Sebasteia, 

10. In regard to the road which goes due east from Tavium, the- 
Peutinger Table in the triple 

Tavium xxxvi [T]rogmor[um] xxxvi J5gonno to Zela. 

Tavium xvi Tomba xxii Eugonia to Komana. 

Tavium xvi Euagina 

repeats and confirms itself. I have mentioned that the sum of distances, 
station by station is always greater than the total distance measured 
straight along the road. JDgonne, Eugonia, Euagina, 36 miles from 
Tavium, may be unhesitatingly identified with the modern Gone. The^ 
roads to Zela and to Komana Pontica must naturally agree for part of the 
distance, and fork at Gone. From JEgonne to Zela the distances seem, 
accurate in the Table, and Ptemari is confirmed by Ptolemy’s Pleumaris. 

.^gonne xxviii Pleumaris xxvi Zela. 

The name of the intermediate station Tomba, though suspiciously 
like another station Tonea on another road, and not confirmed by 
Ptolemy, is certainly to be accepted on account of the modem Tamba 
Hassan. The modern village is on a different road, between Tavium 
and Alaja (Karissa), but the name may have shifted on the Peutinger 
Table. On account of this probable confirmation, I would gladly assume- 
a transposition in the Table, putting Saralos (Saralio on the Table next 
to Tavium on the eastern road, and Tomba between Tavium and Karissa. 
The name of the station at Gone is variously given iEgonne, Eugonia,. 
Euagina, Fuagina, Eudagina. * 

The form Eugonia seems to be a mere attempt to give a Greek form 
with a meaning to a native name ; the hot springs suggest such a form. 
The resemblance to the modern name Gone is apparently accidental ; 
Gone is elsewhere known as a Turkish name. The true native name is 
probably more correctly reproduced in Euagina. 

11. The road Tavium-Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) -Sebasteia is a road oF 
the first importance. It is given in the Itinerary up to Sebastopolis as : — 

Tavium xxx Magoro xxiiii Daorano xl Sebastopolis. 

This is obviously utterly corrupt : the road must pass through Euagina, 
which is omitted; and Magoro or Mogaro, and Dorano, are clearly 
corrupt names, beyond the reach of emendation. It is just possible that 
Eogmor, as a separate station on the Table, i. e. [Tavium T]rogmor[um], 

* The last has been transferred to the Sebasteia-Csesareia road. Euagina, falsely 
written Fuagina, has produced Ptolemy's ^ovifidyiva^ which affords an interesting proof' 
that Ptolemy used some Latin authority. 
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Tias arisen from the same error that produced Magoro. The station 
Seramisa or Sermusa occurs twice on the Table : if its real situation was 
between Euagina and Sebastopolis, it might readily be transferred on 
the one side towards Komana, on the other side towards Ceesareia. 
Ptolemy’s Sermouga, which bears obviously the same name, is so placed 
by him as to agree admirably with this position. I restore the road ; 

Tavium xxxvi Euagina xxiiii Sermousa * xxvi Sebastopolis. 

12. Beyond Sebastopolis the road is given in the Antonine Itinerary : 

Sebastopolis xxiiii Verisa xii Siara xxxvi Sebasteia. 

The distances on this road are far too groat for the direct distance 
from Sebastopolis to Sebasteia. We must therefore either correct them, 
or assume that the road is circuitous. The latter alternative is correct. 
Verisa is a station on the important trade-route Sebasteia-Komana- 
Amaseia-Amisus. The road Tavium-Sebastopolis-Veiisa is intended to 
form a junction with this great trade-route. The road Sebastopolis to 
Sebasteia probably went direct through Siara (Yeni Khan), but the 
Itinerary, depending on a map not perfectly accurate in proportion, 
gives what is really a circuit as the direct road. 

1 3. The inter-relation of these roads, and the origin of the errors in 
our authorities cannot be understood without the restoration of one of the 
great trade-routes. The existence of this trade-route as a Eoman road, 
though not attested by a single trace in the Itinerary or the Table, is 
vouched for (1) hy a milestone, which I copied in 1881, at Ahmed Serai, 
between Amaseia and Amisos.t It is marked KP, 23, but the caput viae 
is uncertain, and it has perhaps been carried. J 

(2) Komana was on an important trade-route from the interior of 
Asia, (e/tTToptov rots (XTro rrjs *Ap/x€y(as d^iokoyov Strab. 659), which has been 
briefly referred to above. 

(3) The road from Amaseia to Komana is described in the Acta of 
Saint Basilisous, who was led on foot along it by the soldiers. He passed 
through a village, Cumialis, reached a village, Dacozae or Daknai or 
Dakai, where he stayed a night. He crossed the Iris by a bridge ad 
.locum Vansmorum,^ and reached a village Saos or Saon. At this point it 
is mentioned that it was the third day since he had eaten. He spent a 
night at a village, and on the next day at the fourth hour reached 
Komana. The bridge was evidently near Turkhal ; and the road was 
much the same as the modern road Tokat to Amaseia. 

♦ Sermusa xvi. and Seramisa xvi. on the Table. 

t I published it in Journal of Philology, 1883, p. 156. It is No. 6894 in ‘ C. 1. L.,* III., 
Supplement. 

X It is one of the smaller kind of milestones, and is now buflt into the wall of a 
house. The older milestones are larger than the later. 

§ Can this be a corruption or mistranslation for the bridge on the road to Verisa*’ — 
Tarismorum for Verissomm ? The present text would then be due to the misundetstand- 
ing of the story by the writer. 
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The ootirse of this road cannot be doubtful. It is clearly marked by 
nature, and is still one of the important trade-routes of Asia Minor, 
passing by Sivas, Yeni Khan, Bolus, Tokat, Turkhal, Amaseia, Ladik, 
Ahmed Serai, Amisus. A milestone at Ahmed Serai, marked KF, proves 
the line of the Roman road is closely followed by the modem road. The 
ancient names have already been given for the most part, Sebastein 
Siara (corrupt), Verisa, Dazimon (in the territory of Komana Pontica, 
which lies on the river a little off the direct road), Ibora, Amaseia. 
Laodioeia lies slightly off the modem route, but the detour is very 
slight, and the ancient road must have passed close to it. 

14. The road Zela-Ncoceasareia in the Table is obviously false, for it 
must pass through Komana Pontica. One of the stations, Seramisa, has 
already been referred to another road. The probable and natural 
route is by Turkhal (Ibora), after which it coincides with the road 
mentioned above to Komana. Komana is given in another line on the 
Table without any connection to Neocsesareia. But a road from the 
west to Neoc 06 sareia must pass through Komana, and the arrangement 
in the Table, which makes Komana a terminus, is obviously absurd. 
As Ibora, an important point on the road, is never mentioned in the 
Table, full as it is in this part, the suggestion is natural that it is the 
station, Stabulum, which is given twice — Zela-Stabulum-Neoceesareia, 
and Tavium-Stabulum-Komana. 

The roads from Zela and from Sebastopolis to Neoomsareia may be 
thus restored : — 

Sebastopolis xxiv Verissa xx Komana xxi Neooeesareia, 

and 

Zela 15 Ibora 24 Komana 21 Neocsesareia 

15. The road given in the Table as 

Amaseia xv Palalce xn Coloe x Pidis xvi Mirones x Neooesaria 
seems to be nearly correct. Ptolemy has Coloe as XoXoi; ij XoAoyt, and 
Pidis as IltSa ; and he puts them between Amaseia and Neoceesareia on 
his map. Colonel Stewart (of Khartum memory) gave me the following 
route from Amaseia : — 

5 miles, Zane (Sene K., Kiep.), cross Yeshil Irmak by bridge. 

13J, Gusgus Kilisse. 

26, Kalagalla (1090 feet above seadevel) in Tash Ova. 

32 J, Kizilduan, Greek village.* 

37, Kushuff. 

43, Fidi. 

49J, Heunk (Herek, Kiepert). 

73, Niksar. 

Gusgus Kilisse corresponds to Palalce, Kalagalla to Koloe, and Pida 
to Fidi ; but the distance of Pida is wrong, and it is necessary to read xx 

* Kizil Doghan, Rod Falcon, must be the real form of the name. 

T 
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instead of x. The x before NeocssBsareia also seems a very small stage. 
If we read xv we shonld have the whole distance, stage to stage, 78, 
which corresponds very well to Colonel Stewart’s estimate, 73 English 
miles. The measurement direct from Amaseia to Neocsesareia would, of 
course, be less than the total, reckoned stage by stage. 

Mirones seems corrupt. It is perhaps Ptolemy’s Mesorome of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, which the Table also gives as Mesorome, on the road 
Sebasteia-Nikopolis. 

16. A road in the Antonine Itinerary which, at the first glance, is 
most suspicious is 

Tavium xxi Corniaspa xxv Parbosena xxv Sibora xx Agriane 
XXX Simos XL Sebasteia. 

Kiepert has suggested that Sibora is identical with the bishopric 
Ibora, and at first sight the identification appears so natural that it must 
be accepted (Oegenhemerlcungen zu Eirschfeld uher Tavium: BerLSitzungs-^ 
her,, i884, p. 57). Now, Ibora is fixed at Turkhal on the Iris by unex- 
ceptionable evidence, so that this identification of Sibora and Ibora would 
prove the road to be quite erroneous. But the road is corroborated as 
regards Corniaspa, Sibora, and Agriane by passages hitherto unnoticed 
by geographers, and it must be accepted as a correct description of the 
real path. 

Korniaspa was a district within the borders of Cappadocia, but so 
close to the Galatian frontier, that Eunomius, who was born at Oltiseris, 
a village of Korniaspa, was scornfully called by Basil a Galatian (Greg. 
Nyss. c, ' Eunom,, pp. 259, 281). As Korniaspa is, according to the 
Itinerary, just xxi miles from Tavium, the two passages confirm each 
other completely. Now Euagina and Karsia are, according to Ptojemy, 
in Galatia, therefore it is not possible to reach Cappadocian territory in 
XXI miles from Tavium, except by going south. The road on which 
Korniaspa is situated must, then, be probably the direct road Tavium- 
Ca 3 sareia. Now a point on that road which is xxi miles from Tavium 
would be about xxv from Aquae Saravense (Terzili Hamam). The 
second station on the road is Parbosena (vv. 11. Barboscena, Pardosena), 
which seems to be a form of Tarbasthena,* mentioned by Gregory 
Nyssenus (c. Eunom., p. 263). Now Korniaspa is, the name of a district, 
and we may conclude that Tarbasthena is also the name of a district. 
Aquae Sarvenae is obviously the name of a single place, and the possi- 
bility is suggested that Aquae Sarvenae was a bath in .the district of 
Tarbasthena, which became the chief town of the district, axid, a^ will 
be shown below, seat of the bishopiio. . 

17. In the year 873 the Paulician leader Chrysocheir invaded the 

Byzantine dominioils and penetrated as far as Ankyra ’Ayxvpas 

ttAcws Kttl avTuw Twv Ko/i./JtaTa)i/, Genes., p. 122). As he returned he 

* Compare Perbona-Trebenna, Tarbassos-Corbasa-Colbassos. 
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was cautiously followed by Joannes Domesticus, who carefully concealed 
his movements and kept a day’s journey in the rear.* At length 
Chrysocheir encamped at Agrane in the Kharsian Theme, and John 
remained at Siboron. These places must, therefore, be on some road 
leading from Ankyra to the Paulician capital Tephrike, and Siboron 
must be a good day’s journey west of Agrane. This precisely agrees 
with the Antonine Itinerary, in which Sibora is xxy miles west of 
Agriane on a road leading from Tavium to Sebasteia. 

18. This Sibora, or Siboron, on a road from Tavium to Sebasteia, must 
be different from I bora, a bishopric of Helenopontus. The road on which 
it was situated was apparently the direct route from western Galatia to 
Tephrike (passing of course by Sebasteia). Basilika Therma was on the 
road, as may be gathered from a passage in Cedrenus, which shows that 
Basilika Therma was in the Theme of Kharsiana, and on a road leading 
to the east. In the year 978 Phokas was defeated by Skleros at Amorion. 
He retired in good order into the district of Kharsiana (tov k€y6fX€vov 
ILapa-iavov KareiXrjcfim). Skleros followed him, encamped at Basilika 
Therma, and challenged him to a second battle. Phokas was again 
defeated and fled into Iberia (Cedren. II., 430-2). This account leaves 
only two possible positions for Basilika Therma, at Gone and at Terzili, 
Now Basilika Therma was a bishopric of Cappadocia Prima, and wo can 
hardly suppose lhat Cappadocia extended so far north as Gone, and 
moreover, it has been shown that Ptolemy’s authority places Gone in 
Galatia. Basilika Therma must, therefore have been situated at Terzili 
Hamam, as I conjectured years ago,j' judging from the importance of the 
remains there and from the popularity of the baths with the Christians 
of Csesareia. 

19. This road became a most important one in the Byzantine Empire. 

It was part of the military road from Constantinople to Sebasteia and 
Armenia, and was in constant use throughout the Byzantine campaigns. 
It crossed the Halys at Tcheshnir Keupreu, and was of course the great 
road of the Thema Kharsianon. The Kloisourophylax of that Theme was 
probably stationed on the military road, and in that case there can be 
little doubt that the lofty castle now called Mushalem Kale, which must 
have been a central point in the defence of Kharsiana, was his head- 
quarters, and on the military road. It is probable that it is the 
“ Lofty Castle ” mentioned in the Saracen wars. 

It is probable that Sibora was the city beside Mushalem Kale. It 
became a bishopric in later Byzantine time, not apparently before the 
ninth century. This is precisely the period when we hear most about 

* This is probably the true explanation : — Genesius says, Zia(Tri}iiaTi^wv jul\ioy 
Theoph. Cent., p. 272, and Cedrenus, ii. 209, have Atto nyos dtaffr^/uaros. John’s 
movements were unknown to Chrysocheir, and there must therefore have been some 
considerable distance between them. 

t ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique,* 1883, p. 304. 

T 2 
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the military importance of this road. There can he little doubt that 
during the troubled Byzantine time the city at Mushalem Kale was 
the chief town of the district. Moreover, it is near the mines now 
called Ak Dagh Maden, and derived additional importance therefrom. 
In that case, for xxv of the Itinerary between Parboscena and Sibora we 
must read xxx or even xxxv. 

20. In the above quoted passages of Genesius, &c., the further course 
of the road is thus described. John sent part of his army to follow 
Chrysocheir /xcxpt tov BadupvaKos, and to observe whether he detached 
any troops to operate in the Kbarsian or tho Armeniao Theme. Chry- 
Bocheir [starting from Agrane ?] in the evening encamped on the slopes 
of the hills* (co-Ki^i/cocre Karo), Genes. ; Kara r^v tov opovs Wwpctav, Cedren.), 
while the Byzantine troops encamped on a ridge overlooking his camp, 
at a wooded difficult spot called Zogolo^nos. At dawn the imperial 
troops suddenly attacked the Paulicians, some of whom were attending 
to the baggage animals (ra (tiopria. rots vTro^irytots €#(ov<^tfov), entirely 
defeated them, and pursued them 30 miles (dTro roO BaOvpvaKo^ cws tov 
K aTtavofia<r/JLivov KcDvoTavrivov fiovvov), 

Bathys Ehyax, or Bathyrrhyax, is also mentioned by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus as one of the awXriKTa on the great military road which 
we have described (see G .). It should therefore be looked for at a junction 
of roads where troops from different quarters could conveniently con- 
centrate on the military road, to be in readiness to swell the army as it 
marched eastwards. This consideration places it in the valley about 
Yeni Khan, a very important point. 

21. Now, all roads from Sivas towards the wost or north must pass 
through Yeni Khan, as Sir C, Wilson assorts positively after long 
familiarity with the country. It follows, therefore, that tho roads from 
Sebasteia to Verisa and to Agriane must have coincided as far as Yeni 
Khan, In that case, considering the frequent corruptions in the 
itineraries, it would seem probable that Simos is a false reading, and 
is in some way to be identified with Fiarasi and Siara of the other road.f 
The distances, xxxvi in two cases, xl in the third, are rather too great ; 
xxx is the utmost distance of Yeni Khan from Sivas. 

22. The road from Mushalem Kale to Yeni Khan is 16 hours (by Kara 
Kaya 10 hours). This confirms the Itinerary, and Agriane must be 
looked for about Ekkayi. The road is to be restored 

Tavium xxi Komiaspa xxv Tarbasthena [x]xxv Sibora xx 
Agriane xxx Siala xxvii Sebasteia. 

According to another account, the Paulicians reached the place called Bathyrrhyax 
in the evening, and the Byzantine troops encamped on a hill above them. — Theophan. 
Contin., p. 272. [No statement here shows how long the detached troops followed the 
Paulicians.] 

t Perhaps 2IAA02 has become 2IMOS. Sialos and Siara are practically identical. 
Fiarasi is probably caused by a correction si being added to a false form Fiara. 
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contradictory accounts of the roads and stations in the border-lands of 
Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, inasmuch as it is guaranteed by two 
independent authorities, Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table. But Prof. 
Kiepert in his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen * has proved that Hirschfeld’s 
view of this road is mistaken, and as it depends on a theory of the site 
of Tavium which is definitely disproved, I need not discuss it. 

I have (see L 18) shown that the Aquae Saravenro were the hot 
springs now called Terzili Hamam. The read of the Table, then, is not 
a direct road, but a detour. Euagina is at Gone, and we have therefore 
a part of a great north route from Csesareia viA Aquae Saravenae, 
Euagina, and Karsia (Alaja), to Amaseia and Amisos. Sir C. Wilson 
informs me that this is at present the groat road from Caesareia to 
Amisos : it is the only road that is practicable for arabas, and must 
always have been a great trade-route. It passes through Tchorum 
(Eukhaita). It is possible that from Alaja there was a connection vi4 
Iskelib and Boiabad to Sinope, which is a junction of four roads on the 
Table ; but this difficult mountain path cannot have been important. 

The road on the Table needs further correction. Between Euagina 
and Tavium a station is omitted; and between Euagina and Caesareia 
the numbers are far too great. Zaina is a town of Khamaneno, and cannot,, 
possibly be on this road. It has been transferred from the road Tavium- 
Mokissos, which is dofootivc in the Itinerary and omitted in the Table. 
Saralos (Saralio) is, I believe, transposed (see L 10), and wo have 
Tavium xvi Saralos xxn Euagina xviii Aqure Saravenae. 

Between Aqu® and Caesareia the distance is given as 94 miles, 
which is too much. The stations, however, cannot be correct, for Dona 
(Dora) can hardly be separated from Ptolemy's Odoga or Dogra, which 
is evidently the Doara of the Byzantine lists. This was one of the 
bishoprics in Cappadocia Seounda under Tyana, and afterwards in Tertia 
under Mokissos, and cannot therefore possibly be placed on the road 
between Csesareia and its subordinate bishopric Aqu® (i.e. Basilika 
Therma), for that road must have been wholly in Cappadocia Prima. 
Moreover, such a number of short distances as are given on this road is 
unusual in the Table, and most improbable in a country like Ca 2 )padocia, 
thinly peopled, with few cities, and only slightly civilised. Dona has 
therefore been transferred from another road, probably Ceesareia- 
Mokissos. 

Sennusa is given a second time in the Table as Seramisa, between 
Zela and Neocaesareia, and it is clearly identical with Ptolemy's Ser- 
inouga in Pontus Galatious. The other position in the Table must 
therefore be preferred, and there remains 

Aqu® XX Siva xxii Cambo xvi C®sareia. 

Siva is the modern Yoannes (Kiepert), or Yogounes, where the name of 
the saint to whom the church was dedicated seems to remain. Kambe is 
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Eemer. The only correction needed is xxxii for xxii between Siva and 
Cambe. 

2. The Antonine Itinerary gives a road from Tavinm by Thenna, 
Soanda, &o., to Ceesareia. The mention of Soanda proves that this is 
not a direct road (per compendium), but a circuitous road by Soanda. 
Soanda is known as a station between Archelais and Ceesareia. The 
mention of Therma gives a further clue. Therma denotes the hot 
springs of Kir Sheher (Mokissos), and the Itinerary is really giving the 
route Tavium to Mokissos, and thence by Soanda to Ceesareia ; but the 
loss of several names at the beginning has obscured the account.* The 
two roads cannot meet except at some point near Nev Sheher, where 
therefore Soanda must be placed. The route Mokissos to Soanda must 
certainly go by Hadji Bektash (Dogra) and Zoropassos. An intermediate 
station is omitted. A comparison of this road with that from Nyssa to 
CsBsareia shows a remarkable similarity. They are thus represented : — 


Nyssa. 
Osiana, 82. 
Sakasens) 28. 

Cffisareia, 80, 


Therma. 

Soanda, 18. 

Sakoena, 32. 

Ochras (Acras v.l.), 16. 
Ceesareia, 24. 


There can be little doubt that the road from Nyssa to Ceesareia passed 
b}’’ way of Nev Sheher, and about that point it would join the road 
Archelais to Csesareia. Thirty-two miles is about the distance from the 
position wo have . given Nyssa to Nev Sheher. j- Osiana then must be 
about Nev Sheher, where we have placed Soanda, and it seems necessary 
to consider Osiana as a corruption of Soanda. 

The next station on each road appears in a great variety of forms in 
the MSS. — Siccasena, Saccasena, Accasena, Sacasena, Seccasena, and 
Sacena, Sacona, Saconna. There is great probability that, all are 
corruptions of one name, and the distance 28 or 32 suggests that the 
station was near Inje Su, which is an important junction of roads. 
But a few miles north-east of Inje Su are the ruins called Yiran Sheher, 
and near them Major Bennet tells me there is a village Suksun, which 
has preserved the actual name Siccasena. Hence we may confidently 
identify the site of this station as Viran Sheher, and prefer the distance 
32 between Soandcis and Siccasena. { 

From Viran Sheher to CsBsareia is too short a distance for the 
numbers on the Itinerary, Even if we correct xxx to xx, the estimate 


♦ Another example of names omitted in this Itinerary is in the road Ankyra to 
Dorylaion. Prof. Kiepert has rightly seen that this route is likely to have been given 
in some of the Itineraries, but makes the error of identifying Aquae Sarvenae as Kir 
Sheher, and thus applies the wrong names to the road, see his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu 
Prof. G. Hirschfeld.* 

t The total from Pamassos to Soandos (56 Roman miles) agrees well with the actual 
distance from the situation a few miles above Tchikin Aghyl to Nev Slieher, 

X Strabo's route by Sadakoia takes a more southern path, see p. 306. 
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seems great enough, as the distance can hardly be more than sixteen 
English miles : but the numbers in the Itineraries can never be pressed. 
It is clear that Ochras or Aoras is inserted here wrongly ; and it also is 
evidently a corruption. Perhaps it is [Odjogra misplaced, and then the 
road is to be restored 

Tavium — Zama xviii Therma xviii Odogra xyi Soanda xxxii 
Sakkasena xv Crosareia. 

It has been suggested above that Zama belongs to this road. 

3, The direct road Tavium to Ceesareia is apparently omitted in the 
ancient documents, but in reality every station on it is given : — 

Tavium xxi Korniaspa xxvi Siva [x]xxii Kamoure xvi Csesareia. 

4. The road Sebastoia-Csasareia is given in the Antonine Itinerai y 
as : — 

CsBsareia xxvi Eulepa xxim Armaxa xxviii Marandara xxx* 
Scanatus xxviii Sebasteia : total cxxx vi, 
and in the Peutinger Table as : — 

Caesareia xiii Sorpara xiiii Foroba xiiir Armaza xvi Eudagina 
XXXII Magalasso xxxii Comaralis xxii Sivastia. 

The total distance is about cxxv miles, f which agrees fairly well 
with the Antonine Itinerary. The road passes through Palas, obviously 
an ancient name : we shall see that it is probably the bishopric Aipolioi. 
Eulepa seems to be another form of the same name : J the consonants 
being transposed as in Capatiana for Pacatiana, Morea for Bomea 
(i. e. *Po)/xata), &c. The distance is fairly correct : Palas is about xxx 
miles from Caesareia, but the ancient site may have been different from 
that of the modern village, a common phenomenon. 

Armaxa is guaranteed also by the Table, and is probably a correct 
name. Marandara is also given as Malandara and Marandana. It is 
perhaps Ptolemy’s Mardara. Eudagina is Euagina transferred to a 
wrong road. Comaralis is Carmalis, and belongs to a different road 
(0 II). On Scanatus see 0 II. Magalassos is perhaps a form of Daga- 
lassos, Ptolemy’s Megalossos, between Sebasteia and Nikopolis. 

N. Bom AN Roads over Anti-Tauros. 

1. In the roads between Ceesareia and Melitene, the Antonine Itinerary 
is extraordinarily full, but so full of contradictions and errors that it was 
quite unintelligible till a series of milestones threw light upon them. § 

* V.l. xxxvni., which is more likely to be corrupt. CaBsareia xvi. Eulepa also occurs 

t According to Major Bennet : Sivas 13 Yildiz Su 7 Surai 23 Karadj Euren 25 
Tchepne 11 Stone bridge over Halys 12 Palas 30 Kaisari. 

J Palas, of course, is an accusative form. Aipolioi is grecised to get a form with a 
meaning. 

§ The first was discovered by Mr. Clayton in 1881 ; I added several in 1882 ; and 
Mr. Sterrett has copied and published a fine series. 
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Strangely enough, the continuation of the great Eoman highway, 
Ephesus and CeBsareia to the Euphrates, is quite obscured and only part 
of it is given in the course of a different road. There are two possible 
routes for this road. (1) The first is 

Csesareia 24 Zerezek 10 Zamanti Su 80 Kara Kilisa. 

This is the most important of the modern roads which cross Anti- 
Tauros from Caesareia. It is practicable for wheeled traffic throughout, 
and in all probability it is the route which was taken by the Roman 
road fiom Kokussos or Komana to Caesareia. The only other route 
which can be thought of goes by Mardin and Toniarza. There it forks, 
having a choice of routes over Anti-Tauros ; the southern route goes by 
Keuseli (where it is joined by a road from Ferak Din, Argya Sheher, &c.) 
over the Gez Bel, past Rumlu, to join the Komana-Kokussos road south 
of Keklik Oglu, while another route goes by Suwagen ( ScjSayi/m) on the 
Zamanti Su, crosses Anti-Tauros by either the Dede Bel, or the Geuk 
Bel, or the Kuru Bel, to Elimenli and Komana (Shahr-Dere-si). 

I can trace no probable reference to the Tomarza route in ancient 
writers, and the identification of Arasaxa as Zerezek (mentioned first, I 
think, by Major Bennet, many years ago) seems to prove that the Roman 
road followed a more northern route. 

The precise route east of Zerezek is by Kulete, over Zamanti Su, 
near a recently built Mohajir (i.e. Refugee) village, past Tass, over 
Anti-Tauros by the Kuru Tchai pass to Kara Kilisa on the Saros. 
Thenceforward the road coincides with the road from Sebasteia and 
Ariarathia to Kokussos or to Komana. There is indeed a path leading 
more directly to Arabissos, Melitene, and the Euphrates, by Tovla, 
Tcharshak, and Dali Kavak, to Maragos and Tanir (Tanadaris). It is 
about 24 miles from Kara Kilisa to Maragos : but the path is quite im- 
practicable for wheels, and cannot have been used as the Roman road. 

(2) The other road is 

Caesareia 26 Karadai''' 6 Ekrek 8 Yere Gotchen 4 Zamanti Su 24 
Keui Yere 15 Maragos 4 Khurman Kalesi 7 Tanir 12 Arabissos. 

This is also still a road of some importance, and wheeled traffic can 
traverse it. It crosses Anti-Tauros, between Zamanti Su and Keui 
Yere, by the pass called Yedi 01uk,f which is also the pass leading 
from Azizie (Ariaratheia) to the Saros valley. This road has also a 
continuation direct towards Tanir and Arabissos, which is just barely 
practicable for wheels. It is probably the trade-route which Strabo 
describes as leading by Erpa, on the Karmalas, to the Euphrates at 
Tomisa, which is doubtless, as Kiepert puts it, due east of Melitene. It 
is more difficult to decide whether the Roman military road followed 

* Karadui is about a mile north of Zerezek 

f There is an alternative pass more to the west by Kavak Tepe, not practicable for 
wheels. 
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this route or took the pass by Kuru Tohai. The numbers that are 
given cjertainly suggest that Codusabala was at Keui Yere, and that the 
road Kokussos-Caesareia coincided with the road Kokussos-Ariaratheia for 
a greater distance than is possible by the Kuru Tchai road. Moreover^ 
the frequent appearance of Ptanadaris (Tanir) in the Antouine Itinerary 
proves that it must have been a station of some consequence ; it is 
always put by the Itinerary on the wrong road, but the explanation of 
the mistake would be easy if there were two roads, Codusabala-Kokussos- 
Arabissos and Codusabala-Ptanadaris-Arabissos. We may then probably 
say that a Eoman road went along the Yedi Oluk route that has just 
been described. The road is described in the Antonine Itinerary as : — 
Caesareia xxiin Arasaxa xxiiii Codusabala. 

The mention of Arasaxa is not conclusive, for, although I have not 
given Zerezek on the Yedi Oluk road, yet that place lies hardly a mile 
south of the shortest path, and may quite well be taken on the road. 
It is clear that either the second xxiiii must be corrected to xliiii, or 
that a station has been omitted. Strabo gives the station Erpa on the 
Zamanti Su, and we may conjecturally insert it. The whole road might 
then be restored as follows : 

Caesareia xxiiii Arasaxa xix Erpa xxiiii Codusabala xxviiil 
Ptanadaris (Tanir) xxii Arabissos. 

The Peutingor Table gives 

CsBsareia xxnii Sinispora xiiii Arasaxa x Larissa xxiii in Cilissi 
XX Comana. 

I give this as a typical example of cormption. 

Sinispora xiiii must bo eliminated : Sinis is perhaps Sinis near 
Melitene and pora is i)erhaps Erpa. In Cilissi should be in Cilicia, and 
belongs to the road through the Cilieian Gates to Tarsos.* But, in regard 
to Larissa, the Peutinger Table is confirmed by Michael Attaliota in 
describing the march of the Emperor Bomaiius, who, in the year 1067 
starting from Constantinople, marched by Ca3Bareia and came to Larissa 
(5ycv CIS T^v Kawrapetav, ctra Kat Aapto-yp Trpoo’c/xtfc) : then, advancing 
further, he encamped at some distance from Melitene (Mich. Attal., p.l23). 
Larissa is also often mentioned as a Turma, originally belonging to the 
Cappadocian Theme, but transferred by Leo YI. in 890 to the Theme 
of Sebasteia. 

This weighty coincidence must be accepted, but the distance x. from 
Arasaxa is probably too small, and in the present state of the Table it is 
impossible to say anything more definite about the position of Larissa, 

* The roads on the Peutinger Table from Komana to Melitene and to Samosata, 
though very long, do not contain one correct station : e. g. Catabola is Kastabala, brought 
from the road Iconiura-Pylae Cilicim-Tarsos ; Arcilapopoli is Archelais Colonia, trans* 
ferred here from the road Laodicea-Crosareia ; Sagalasso and.Sama are Dagalassos and 
Zara, brought from the road’Sebasteia-Nicopolis. 
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than tiiat it was on the direct road to Melitene, not very far east of 
Arasaxa and probably near Erpa on the river Karmalas. 

Maroga, now Maragos, tvas also on this road xii miles from Tanadaris, . 
but I omitted it in the list given above in order to retain one more 
number from the Itinerary, 

The possibility must of course be left open that both the Kuru 
Tchai route and the Yedi Oluk route ; were used by the Komans, and 
Larissa may have been on the former, Erpa on the latter. 

2, The rest of the Anti- Tauros roads would be quite unintelligible > 
without the recently discovered series of milestones. In studying 
the milestones the first principle to observe is that stones in the 
cemetery of a town are carried from all quarters : hence the mile- 
stones of Kokusos vary from PA to PMA. But five miles east of 
Goksun the number PKB occurs, and 12 miles north the number PAH 
occurs, and 17 miles north the number PMA. The distance KokUsos to 
Melitene along the Roman road then must have been in all probability 
127 Roman jmiles. The distance of Arabissos cannot be determined so 
certainly, but is near 100. , ; , ' 

Ip^ the roads which are given in the Itinerary, the most striking 
feature is the constant introduction of Ptanadaris. There can 
bo little doubt that Ptanadaris is Tanir, and in that case it 
is introduced in the most absurd and impossible way. It belongs 
to the road Arabissos-CsBsareia, and should bo eliminated from all other 
roads. If we cut it out we have the road in the Itinerary Melitene to 
Arabissos 1;04 M. P., Arabissos to KokusoS 28 M. P. Now, the sum of 
separate distances, station to station, is always gijeater than the direct 
distanco from end to end. We may therefore conclude that the follow- 
ing stations aro accurately given in the Itinerary 

Melitene xxvin Area xxi Dandaxina xxiiii Osdara xxviii Arabissos. 

Osdara must be looked for between Demirji and Alhazli. 

What route did the Roman road follow between Melitene and 
Arabissos? Mr. Sterrett says that between Albistan (12 miles east of 
Arabissos) and Malatia “ no milliaria were found. I am wholly unable, 
to account for this fact, as there are only two possible roads from Albistan 
to Melitene, one of which we traversed on the way out, and the other 
on our return. It may be safely affirmed, however, that the Roman 
road’ did not go by way of Koz Agha and Pulat, since this whole road 
is much too difficult. Had the Roman road gone this way it could not 
have avoided the abrupt pass of Ola Kaya, and it is exactly this pass 
that makes it necessary to look for it elsewhere. The only other route 
is that by way of Derinde, and thence down the Tokhma Su to Malatia.’^ 

There is, however, another road, apparently unknown to Mr. Sterrett, 
of which I have been told by Major Bennet, who has traversed it. It 
passes through Arga, crosses the mountains in a nearly direct line, and 
reaches the valley of the Sogutlii Irmak near Alhazli. The road may 
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be thus described : — Arga, 3600 feet above sea-level, at 8 miles crosses 
summit 4680 feet, at 14 miles crosses summit 6270 feet, aud soon after 
another summit 6250 feet, at 30 miles reaches Sogutlu Irmak, at 66 miles 
reaches Arabissos. By this road the distance. Area to Arabissos, would 
be about 70 Roman miles : let us say 71 miles. We have the distance 
Melitene to Area 28 M.P., and from Arabissos to Kokusos 28 M.P., 
giving a total Melitene-Kokusos of 127 miles. The Roman road then 
must have followed this route. The road was formerly an excellent 
one, practicable for wheeled carriages ; but it has in recent years fallen 
into disuse and disrepair. 

3. To understand the rest of the Itinerary it is necesary to observe 
the exact position of Komaua, which lies in a glen right off the main 
road, and can be reached only by a detour from the direct road. The 
direct road Kokusos-Sebasteia passes by Kemer 24 miles, Keui Yere 35, 
to Azizie about 55, and thence to Tonosa and Sebasteia. The distances 
Azizie-Tonosa and Tonosa-Sebasteia seem about 42 Roman miles. Kemer 
is certainly a Roman site, and if so it must be Sirica : placing Coduzabala, 
by conjecture, near Keui Yere. The road, then, may be 

Kokusos xxiiii Sirica xii Coduzabala xx Ariarathia XLii Tonosa 
xLii Sebasteia. 

The direct road Kokusos-Komana diverges at Yalak from the road 
Kokusos-Sirika : measuring along this road, the distances are about 

Kokusos XXVI Komana vi Sirica xii Coduzabala. 

But it is more probable that there was only one Roman road to Komana 
diverging at Sirica : the distances then would be 

Kokusos XXIV Sirica vi Komana vi Sirica xii Coduzabala, &c. 

Between Sirica and Komana the milestones P N B and P N P (152 and 
153 are found) about two or three miles from Sirica. These agree so 
well with the latter system of measurement, that it may be provisionally 
adopted. If hereafter milestones be found between Sirica and Ariarathia, 
reckoning without the detour to Komana, so as to give about 162 miles 
Melitene to Coduzabala, the proof will be complete. 

4. A Roman road of great importance led direct from Arabissos to 
Sebasteia. There can be no doubt about the course of this road. It 
passed Aristil 5, Khurman 7, Kashanli 14^, Almali 18, Gorun 39.* 
The rest of the distance can be calculated only roughly, but if, as is 
probable, it passed by Kangal, it would be about 80 Roman miles. 
Between Kangal and Arabissos it must coincide with the road Nicopolis- 
Arabissos, given in the Itinerary (181-3) : — 

Arabissos xxvii Tonosa xxv Zoana xxiii Gundusa xxx Eumeis 
XVIII Zara xx Dagalasso xxiv Nicopolis. 


**■ Gorun retains the name of the ancient Gauraina. 
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Between Sebasteia and Kan gal it is perhaps given in the Itinerary 
(177):- 

Sebasteia xxiiii Blandos xxviii Euspcena xxiiii Aranis xxviiii 
Ad Prsetorium xxxii Pisonos xxii Melitena. 

The direct road Sebasteia-Melitene passes through Kangal, but the 
distances in the above route are so much too great as to show there 
is some error. If, however, we suppose that Euspoena is Kangal, and 
that X has been added between Euspcena and Sebasteia, we have a fair 
approximation to the proper distance, which is about 40 from Sebasteia 
to Kangal, 100 from Kangal to Melitene. 

5. The roads are too corrupt, and the localisation of every point too 
uncertain, to justify any scheme of reconstruction. It is sufficient to 
show here what the routes must have been. But a few words must be 
devoted to the extraordinary corruption of the road Arabissos-Nicopolis- 
Satala. It is represented as a direct road, and yet it passes through 
Tonosa; but the name Tonosa* is certainly false. If we suppose an 
intermediate station on the way to Gorun, we should have the following 
road : — 

Arabissos xviii near Almali xxiii Gauraina xxxviii Euspoena. 

Gundusa is perhaps Ptolemy’s Godasa, and Doana Ptolemy’s Dagona^ 
and Eumeis is surely a corruption of Camisa. It may, however, bo 
doubted whether there was any direct road Euspoona-Camisa. The sys- 
tem of defence was probably content with the road Euspoena-Sebasteia- 
Camisa-Nicopolis. 

6. As to the road Satala-Melitene, which completed the circle of 
military roads within the province Cappadocia, I cannot speak, but I 
may add the following note about one station, given as Arauracos, 
45 miles south of Satala. 

Arauraka is mentioned also: (1) in a gloss on Theophanes (p. 7, 
1. 19, Di Boor), 6 aytos Ero’Tpdrtos 6 airo r^s ’Apav/oaKivwv op/xd/xcvo? ttoAcws 

(2) Ptolemy has the name in the form %apappaKa t^tol ScAa/xjSpta ; and 

(3) Constantine Porphyrogenitus de Thematihus, p. 31, calls it Arabraka. 

Arauraca seems too close to the name of the Gallic tribe Kauraci to bo 

unconnected with it, yet no ala or cohors Eauracorum is known which 
might have been stationed there as ala Auriana was at Daskousa, legio 
XII at Melitene, legio vii at Samosata. 

This road is given in the Itinerary as 

Satala xvii Suissa xxviii Arauracos xxiv Carsagis xxviii Sine- 
ruas XXVIII Analiba xvi Zimara xvi Teucila xxviii Sabus xvi 
Dascusa xxxii Ciaca xviii Melitena. 

Kiepert places Satala at Sadagh, seven geographical miles north-east 
of Mehk Sherif, and 15 east of Sehabhan Kara Hisar. Legio XV 

♦ It has been corrupted through recollection of Tonosa between Sebasteia and 
Ariarathia. 
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Apollihari^ was stationed here (‘ C. I. L./ III. Supplem., 6744), Daskousa 
was on the banks of the Euphrates opposite Penga. Ala II. Ulpia 
Anriana was stationed here (‘ C. L L./ III., Supplom., 6743). 

Ptolemy assigns Daskousa, Zimara, Sinibra to Armenia Minor on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and mentions Analibla west of the Euphrates 
in Armenia Minor. He puts Ciaois (which he seems to have derived 
from an itinerary where it was given as an ablative), and Dagousa 
(which is probably a dittography of Daskousa), in Melitene. 

7. Three passes, leading across the eastern part of Tauros into Kom- 
magene, can be traced in the ancient records, one from Kokussos to 
Hermanicia, a second from Arabissos to Germanicia, which is far more 
frequently mentioned and evidently much more important, and a third 
leading direct south from Melitene to Samosata. These three passes 
correspond with the three chief modern routes, Guksun to Marash, 
Albostan* to Marash, which is by far the most important, and Malatia 
by Pulat to Adiaman and Samsat. The statement of these facts leaves 
little doubt that Marash is near the ancient Germanicia. But, as this 
situation has been disputed by Ritter and Kiepert, I must examine it 
more closely. Kiepert, having sacrificed all the north-western part of 
Kommagene to the two Strategiai Saravene and Laviansene, which he 
follows Ptolemy in misplacing, is obliged to set Germanicia and other 
Kommagenian towns much further south and east than their true 
position. First, however, I may describe some of the marches of 
Byzantine emperors across Tauros. 

8. The march of Basil from Caesareia into Kommagene, in 877, is 
described in great detail by Cedrenus II., p. 213, and Theoph. Cohtin., 
p. 278. It is the same route which Romanus Diogenes afterwards took 
in A.D. 1068 (Scylitz., p. 671). After leaving Caesareia, the advanced 
guard captured Xylokastron (Psilokastron, Cont.), and Phyrokastron 
(Pararaokasiellon, Cont.). Then the castle of Phalakron surrendered.t 
The Saracen army fled before the emperor, who captured Kasama 
(KaisosJ or Katasamas, Cont.), Karba (Robam or Endelekhone, Cont.), 
Ardala (Andala, Cont.), and Erymosykea (Erymosykaia, Cont.). Then 
Basil crossed the rivers Onopniktes and Sardos (Saros, Cont.), and 
.arrived at Kokussos or Koukousos, whence he penetrated through the 
defiles of Tauros, cutting his way through the forests, by Kallipolis and 
Padasia to Germanicia. He chose this uncommon route evidently 
because the regular route by Arabissos was in the bands of the Saracens. 

♦ This pass has been described to me, and its importance most strongly emphasized, 
by Sir Charles Wilson, Colonel Cliermsido, and Major Bennet. Albostan, “ the Garden,” 
has taken the place of the ancient Arabissos, as the northern key to the pass : the site 
.of Arabissos is the modern village Yarpuz, which retains the ancient name. 

f This place, whose name is given in tlie same form by Cedrenus and Contin., must 
be distinguished from the mountain Phalakron, mentioned by Constantine Porph., de 
Them.i p. 31, as on the northern or north-western frontier of the Theme Koloneia. 

X On Kaisos as an Arab personal name, see Muralt, p. 151, 307. See p. 280. 
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All the forts which are mentioned on this passage must be strong- 
holds commanding the roads between Caesareia and Erpa, for they 
e,re all mentioned before the Onopniktes (Karmalas.). Melitene and 
even Arabissos appear to be at this time in the hands of the 
Saracens. 

After devastating the outskirts of Germanicia, but not venturing to 
^ittaok the walls, within which the Arabs remained, Basil besieged 
Adata in vain, and finally returned to Caesareia. 

9. To appreciate fully the evidence of this campaign, it is necessary 
to examine the frontier between the Arab and the Byzantine power at 
this time. It is hardly possible to fix the exact date when Germanicia 
passed into the Saracen power.* The Byzantine records are silent, till in 
745 Theophanes mentions that it was recaptured by ^he Christians. On 
this subject we may collect the following facts. In 668 Arabissos and 
Melitene were both still in Byzantine hands : Arabissos was a military 
station and residence of the Kteisourarch who guarded the eastern 
passes of Tauros (Theophan., p. 350). The Arab historians declare (see 
Weil, ‘Khalifen,’ I. 471) that Marash was evacuated by the Greeks in 
095 ; but this was perhaps only a temporary withdrawal, as in 700 the 
Greeks defeated the Arabs near Samosata. But most probably the cam- 
paign of 700 was a single great effort, and Kommagene now passed into 
Saracen hands. In 712 Theophanes, p. 382, apparently implies that 
Melitene was outside of the dominions of Philippicus. Amaseia was 
conquered in the same 'year, and in 726 Caesareia of Cappadocia was 
taken. In 716 the theatre of war was about Amorion, Akroenps, and 
even Pergamos. In 717 the Arabs crossed by Abydos into Europe, and 
even besieged Constantinople. But this rashness cost them a severe 
defeat. It is practically certain that at this time the passes of Tauros 
.were entirely in Arab power. The Kharsian fortress was captured in 
730 by the Arabs. But from this time their power diminished, In 740 
they were defeated at Akroenos, and were trying to capture Tyana, 
which they had taken in 708, but which must again have passed under 
Christian power. In 746, according to Cedrenus, II., 7, and Theophanes, 
p. 422, Constantine Copronymos, taking advantage of the dissensions 
among the Arabs, captured Germanicia and laid waste Doulichia (i.e. 
the country near Doliche). In 7 52 he captured Melitene and Theodo- 
siopolis, in Armenia. The great pass was thus in Christian hands for 
eome years, till in 770 Germanicia was recaptured by A1 Mansur, and 
incorporated in Palestine, i.e. Syria.| In 778 a great Byzantine army 

* The dates given by different authorities vary considerably. I follow Muralt for 
convenience in every case where he mentions the events. 

t Finlay wrongly understands that the inhabitants were transported to Palestine ; 
(j.fTevoi'fidn els UaXaicrrlvi/jp is Tiieophanes’s way of saying that it was separated from the 
Byzantine sway, and made part of the Amb dominions. Palestine ought to be translated 
Syria here. 
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besieged it in vain. The Arab historians say that at this time they 
captured Adata (Hadath, Weil, II., p. 98), but Theophanes does not 
mention this fact. We may, however, safely assume that the northern 
entrance to the pass had been held by the Christians since 746 at latest. 
In the next year the Saracens restored the fort Hadath, and made an 
unsuccessful attack on Horylaion and on Amorion. In 780 they 
captured Semalouos in the Armeniao Theme. The tide of conquest now 
turned once more, and the (Jreek arms were probably never soon again 
in eastern Cappadocia till BasiFs expedition in 880. Basil did not 
venture to advance by the usual route, which was doubtless strongly 
defended. He advanced by Kokussos, and opened up an unused and un- 
defended route. He ravaged the country up to the walls of Gormanicia, 
and closely besieged Adata. 

10. These references show that Adata was nearer the Byzantine 
frontier, and more accessible to them than Germanicia ; in other words, 
Adata was a fortress a little north of Germanicia defending the pass to 
Arabissos. Basil’s plan was a bold stroke to capture the Syrian end of 
the pass, even though the northern end was not yet in his power ; but 
he was not successful. A foolish prophecy and legend is related in 
connection with the siege (Contin., p. 280). Adata, the famous city 
(TTcptjSoi^Tos), remained in Saracen hands till 946, when Bardas, the 
general of Constantine, captured it. Melitene, called a city of Syria, 
i.e. of Saracen land, had previously been taken by John Kourkouas, in 
934 (Theoph., 416). 

11. Adata and Germanicia are, therefore, two distinct places, but 
not far from each other on the same great eastern road. They were 
no doubt, under the same bishop, who may have been styled 6 rcp/xanKcias 
^Tot *A8aT<i)v. Hence Glykas, p. 549, makes the mistake of actually 
identifying them.* 

Weil, II., p. 98, is probably wrong in inferring from the Arab 
geographers that Hadath was south of Marash. f The preceding 
reasoning is confirmed by the enumeration of Mohammedan border- 
fortresses, Mulatia, Hadith, Marash, Harunie, Kenisa, Ainzarba, Massissa, 
Adana, and Tarsos.J Heraclius in 640, evidently marching by the pass 
that leads to Arabissos, passed Adata after German! cia.§ 

12. Almost all the military expeditions which we can trace as crossing 
eastern Tauros, most probably followed the route Arabissos-Germanicia. 
So in 668 Andreas, the envoy of Constans, returned from Damascus by 
Arabissos and Amnesia. || Unfortunately no account gives a list of names 

* VtpfiaviK^oXlv riva Xtyofiivviv ‘'A^ara^ p. 549. 

t They give Hadith between Marash and Membitch. 

X Istakhri, liber climatum, translated by Mordtmann, Hamburg, 1845, pp. 33, 38, 42 , 
44, quoted by Ritter, Kleinasien, ii. 57. 

§ Theophanes, p. 313, where the reading •'ASai^a must be corrected. 

\\ If Amnesia is connected with the river Amnias, we may say, with confidence, that 
he returned by Sebasteia, Eukhaita, Pompeiopolis, Kastamon, &c. 
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ulong the road ; either the northern or the southern end of the pass being 
always omitted. But the military importance of Arabissos (see p. 311) 
and the freq^uent military references to Germanicia, show that they were 
the two critical points on the great Tauros pass. The Anton ine Itinerary 
does not give any road across Tauros, except that which crosses the eastern 
pass from Melitene to Samosata : but it is evident, fiom its Syrian routes, 
that Germanicia was a critical point on the great road to the east. 

13. From Marash two important roads lead to the Euphrates and 
Edessa, one by Samosata, the other by Doliche and Zeugma. Those two 
roads are given in the Antonine Itinerary as — 

(1) Germanicia xv Catabana xvi Nisus xiiii Tharse xiii Samosata 

leg. vii. XU Edessa. 

(2) Germanicia xx Sicos Basilissos x Doliclia xii. Zeugma xx 

Bemmaris xxv Edessa. 

These routes are most probably correct, but the numbers are wrong : 
such small numbers are improbable in Syrian roads, and the Antonine 
contradicts itself, giving on the next page — 

Germanicia xv Sicos Basilissos xv Doliclia xiiii Zeugma. 

14. The evidence of Ptolemy is certainly in favour of placing 
Germanicia at Marash. lie places it further west than any other city 
of Kommagene, Though Ptolemy’s authority is not high, it counts 
for something when it agrees with all other indications from ancient 
authors. The order of Hieroclos and of the Notitiie, practically the 
same, gives no clear evidence, but puts Germanicia among the five 
northern cities of Kommagene. 

15. Germanicia was formerly placed at Marash. Bitter* mentions 
that several writers of the Middle Ages held this opinion, and that the 
Armenians call Marash Germauiki. But he and Prof. Kiepert identify 
Marash with Antiochcia ad Tauruiii, while they consider that Ger- 
manicia must have lain further south or east. 

In the first place, Bitter and Kiepert have to answer the question, 
what was Marash called in the early Byzantine period. They trace its 
history down to Ptolemy under the name Antiocheia, and then resume 
it towards the beginning of the ninth century under the name of 
Marash : had it no importance and no Byzantine name in the inter- 
mediate period ? It certainly existed, and must always have boon an 
important place, as it commands the southern entrance to the most 
important pass across the eastern pait of Taurus. It is known f to 
the later Byzantine writers by its native name Maras : this j^i obably 
proves that the native name had been preserved in local usage, while 
officially the city bore a name of the Gr^co-Boman type, and that the 

* ‘ Kleiiiasien,’ ii. p. 47. 

t Marash is mentioned asMapdaiov byCinnamus, 216 ; and as Mapdffiy, Anna, ii. 115 
(see Ducange’s note, p. 633). Similar examples are Xdpvore iv Meroa-ora/x'^ 

Cedren., ii. 419 ; Sis, v. Flavias Cilicise. 

U 
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native name at last expelled the official title.* I believe that this official 
name was Germanikeia. Eitter, who maintains that it was Antiocheia, is 
bound to show what Byzantine bishopric included within its bounds this 
city of Antiocheia. 

In the second place, Ritter gives as one of the reasons for placing 
German! oia further south than Marash, that Stephanus says it was in 
Euphratesia, “also im Suden von Kommagene dem Euphrates naher 
geriickt.” But according to the provincial division of Diocletian 
Euphratesia bordered on Melitene, and even Perre is included in it^ and 
is named by Hierooles next to Germanicia : Euphratesia included the 
whole of Kommagene, and Kommagene extended to the borders of 
Melitene and Kataonia. Perre is well known to have been beside the 
modern Adiaman, north of Samosata. 

Again, Altyntash Kale, where Kiepert would place Germanicia, is 
pronounced by Puohstein to be a purely medisBval ruin, without any 
trace of ancient importance. Its situation and its remains are both 
alike inadequate to explain the importance of Germanicia, and the route 
Germanicia-Zeugma-Edessa in the Itinerary is ridiculous if Germanicia 
is at Altyntash Kale. 

16. Almost the only reference to a third route crossing Taurus from 
Melitene to Samosata is the account of the military road in the Anton ine 
Itinerary. 

Melitena xii Maisena xxviii Lakotena xxvi Perre xxiiii 
Samosata. 

This route is fairly certain. It goes by Elemenjik, Khan Bunar, Virau 
Sheher or Surghy (near which Lakotena must be placed), and Adiaman 
(Perre). We should gladly place some of Ptolemy’s names on this road. 
Maisena or Maiasena does not seem a correct name, and Lacotena should 
perhaps be altered with some MSS. to a Cotena, But some new evidence 
is needed before any conjectures are justifiable. 

In Theophanes, p. 350, it is shown that the ordinary route from 
Damascus to Melitene was not by this pass, but by that of Arabissos. 
This pass is mentioned along with that of Germanicia and Adata in the 
treatise de Velit. Bell. Niceph., p. 250, where the names Melitene, 
Kaloudia, Kaesoun, and Daoutha, are connected with it. Kaesoun must 
be distinguished from Kaisos (see § 8). 

17. The road from Kokussos to Eastern Cilicia is given in the Peu- 
tinger Table as follows : — 

Cocuso xvin Laranda xviii Badimo xxii Praetorio xxii Flaviada 
XVIII Anazarbo. Total 98 miles. 

This is a route of considerable importance : it has been described to 
me by Colonel Stewart and Major Bennet. 

* Prakana replaced the official Diocffisareia in Isauria about 787, and so Kardabounda 
and Sibilia replaced those of other Isaurian cities. 
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Miles. 

Guksun, 4500 feet above sea-level. 

6. Adji Alma plateau, 5690 feet. 

13. Kara Kilisa ruin, 5400 ; then cross canon of river Saros, 
exactly 1000 feet deep. 

21. Hanoha Dere, 3900 feet. 

31. Hadjin, 3200 feet, near Badimon. 

40. Genk Su (Saros), 2300 feet. 

47. Kiraz Bel, 5130 foot. 

54. Tapandere, 3000 feet, near Praetorium. 

68. Girgon Su, 940 feet. 

76. Sis,* 500 feet, Flavias. 

90. Anazarba. 

113. Osmanie. 

124. Geuz Khane (Epiphaneia, Bennet). 

130. Beach sea. 

0. Cities and Bishophics of Cappadocia. 

Generally, the lists of Hierocles and of the Notitise Episcopatuum form 
the best starting-point for the discussion of the topography of a province. 
1 annex a comparative table of these lists, but it is of little use in this 
case, because the organisation of Cappadocia was apparently very 
peculiar. The other provinces were for the most part divided into 
cities, each possessing a certain territory; a few districts or demoi 
mentioned in each province form exceptions. But Cappadocia was 
divided into large districts, in each of which there were many villages, 
or even towns. The district under the Bishop of CsDsareia was so largo 
in the fourth century, that he had fifty chorepiscopi to help him. The 
name of the district often differs from that of the most important town 
known in it, and sometimes the bishop gets his title from the town 
(Sasima, Basilika Therma, Doara), while the district in which that town 
is situated is mentioned by other writers under its own name. Hence 
many of the names in Cappadocia have an adjectival form (Melitene, 
Sakasena, Sobagena, Sebagena, &o.). Kuhn, Verfassung des romischcn 
Eeiches, ii. p. 231 ff., gives an excellent account of the Cappadocian 
political sj^stem. Strabo says there were only two cities — Greek cities 
in a Cappadocian country, according to Philostr., Vit. Apoll., i. 4 — 
Eusebeia (Caesareia) and Eusebeia Tyana, but it would appear that at 
least Archelais and Ariarathia should be added as centres of Hellenistic 
organisation. Elsewhere there were no citizens, no assemblies, no city 
magistrates.f 

Other distanoes are Sis to Adana 44, Adana to Missis (Mopsouestia) 15, Adana to 
Ayas 34, Missis to Osmanie, 85. 

t Ka\ Kairirnli6Kcus l^iyriOeSf ^vyKpo^KDV rh trifupoeva rwv 

croix^lwVf aviXriKKiav Se toI fi7iKvv6/i€va koX nrjKvvvy rik — Philostr., Yit. Soph., ii. 13. 

U 2 
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It is impossible to group the different towns and villages under the 
bishoprics to which they were subject, as evidence is altogether wanting. 
I therefore prefer to discuss Cappadocia under the StrategiaL The classi- 
fication into bishoprics, however, often gives important evidence in par- 
ticular cases, and I shall often have to appeal to the Byzantine divisions, 
an account of which is necessary as a preliminary. 

In the winter of 371-2 the Emperor Valens divided Cappadocia into 
two provinces, with the intention of injuring Basil, Bishop of CsBsareia, 
by reducing the size of the province subject to him ecclesiastically. 
Podandos, a mere hamlet, was first made metropolis of the new province, 
Cappadocia Secimda, but afterwards Tyana was made the metropolis. 
Then arose a struggle between Anthimos, Bishop of Tyana, and Basil, 
the latter trying to retain his authority over Anthimos and the other 
bishops of Secunda, the former claiming to be independent and Metro- 
politan in his province. 

Cappadocia Secunda was again divided into two by Justinian about 
A.D. 536. He made Mokissos the capital of Cappadocia Tertia,* giving it 
the name Justinianopolis. 

The account which Strabo gives of the ten Strategiai differs very 
much from the position assigned to them by Ptolemy. Kiepert follows 
Ptolemy, and places Laviansene and Saravene south of Melitene on the 
frontier of Kommagenc, along the Euphrates. I shall follow the authority 
of Strabo, and in tracing out the map after him 1 hope to show so many 
incidental confirmations as to prove that he is more to bo trusted than 
Ptolemy. Strabo divides the Strategiai into two groups of five each. 
The first lie in a series extending along the southern side of Cappadocia 
(i.e. towards Taurus), from the Euphrates on the east to Lykaonia on 
the west; they are Melitene, Kataonia, Kilikia,| Tyanitis, and Gar- 
sauritis. The other five extend along the northern side, from the 
eastern limits of Cappadocia to the Galatian frontier ; they are Lavian- 
sene, Sargarausene, Saravene, Chamanene, Moriraene. 

Pliny (vi. 3) agrees partly with Strabo, partly with Ptolemy: 
CappadocioQ pars prmtenta Armenim majori, Melitene vocatur; Comma- 
gen©, Cataonia; Phrygi©, Garsauritis, Sargarausene, Cammanene; 
Galatiffi, Morimene. 

Ptolemy agrees fairly well wdtli Strabo as regards the general 
position of Tyanitis, Garsauritis, Kilikia, Chamanene, Kataonia, and 
Melitene, though even in their case he has frequently made serious 
errors ; but he has placed Sargarausene where Saravene should be 
(Pliny makes the same error J), and Mouriano (i.e. Morimene) where 

* I find no instance of this title in ancient documents ; both Mokissos and Tyana 
being called metropoleis of Secunda Cappadocia. 

t I distinguish Kilikia as the Strategia of Cappadocia, Cilicia as the country south 
of Taurus. 

X The error is probably due to the likeness of the two names: 'Xapa\rt\vii and 
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Sargaransene should be, and has put Saravene and Laviansene in 
Kommagene, either omitting most of their territory, or putting it in 
Armenia Minor. His map of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor is there- 
fore inexact to a degree entirely beyond his representation of the other 
provinces of Asia Minor. The reason appears to be that the Strategiai 
were an antiquated institution, belonging to history, not to political 
reality. He could therefore not have access to Eoman official lists, but 
was obliged to trust to the maps. The authority which he followed 
appears to have given him in most of the Strategiai the names of several 
of the chief towns.* These he places together, sometimes first, in his list 
of the cities of the Slrategia, and their known position disagrees in many 
cases with the situation which he assigns to it, while it agrees perfectly 
with the situation which Strabo assigns to it. Ho then added a few 
other towns in each Strategia, which he derived from the authority of 
existing maps or itineraries of the district where he placed the Strategia, 
and which therefore seemed to him to agree with his position for it. 

I. Garsaouria is fixed by Garsaoiira, which has been recognised by 
Leake as the old name of Colonia Archelais, now Ak Serai. It therefore 
bordered on Lykaonia. Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny are agreed in this 
position. 

The cities of Garsaouria are given by Ptolemy as 
^piara AioKaicrdpeia 

*Ap)(€\ai'<s 'XoiAafjLlipCa rj Ka\ ^apd/3paKa 

Navccrords TcrpaTrupyia. 

Phreata is never mentioned elsewhere. The immense depth of the 
wells in the plain of Hassa Keui and Malakopaia may have caused the 
name. But this plain seems to belong to Morimene, and wells are 
characteristic of many villagesf in the plains of Cappadocia and 

Lycaonia. Very deep wells existed also at Savatra (Strab., p. 568.) 

Archelais was founded, as its name denotes, by Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia. Leake has shown that it is the same as Strabo’s TcomojpoUs 
Garsauira (p. 637, 639) on the great eastern highway, and we might 
infer that the foundation of Archelais is later than Strabo’s time, were 
it not that his information can be traced down to 19 a.d., whereas 
Archelaos died and Cappadocia was made a Koman province in a.d. 17. 
Probably therefore Strabo’s information about Garsauira was not up to 
date. Strabo mentions that, though a more komopolis in his time, it 
had been formerly a metropolis. It was made a Eoman colony by 
Claudius, t It struck no coins under the empire, a remarkable character 

♦ I shall show under Isatjbia that Ptolemy gives a name to the eleventh Strategia 
which could be used only during the reign of Antioohus IV., a.d. 37 ; his authority on 
the Strategiai must therefore have been living at that time. 

t Most of the places mentioned by Ptolemy are mere villages. Strabo mentions that 
there were only two cities in Cappadocia, Mazaka, Tyana (p. 637 : see p. 281). 

X Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,* vi. 8, who makes the mistake of placing it on the Halys. 
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which it shares with Claudius’s other colony Claudiopolis in Cilicia 
Tracheia (Byzantine Isauria). It was an important city throughout 
Byzantine history, and even more important under the Seljuks of Konia. 
Nicetas Choniata mentions that it was called Tdiapa by the Turks in the 
twelfth century. Tdfapa is apparently a Greek writing of the Turkish 
Ak Serai.* It is very often mentioned in Byzantine authorities as 

KoA(oj'€ta. 

Nanessos must be the same place which is called Momoassoii in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary, 12 miles east of Archelais on the road to Tyana. 
It still retains its name in the form Mammasun, about three hours east 
of Ak Serai, and this form shows that the Itinerary is more accurate in 
the name than Ptolemy. 

Diocjbsareia w'as the name given under the Koman Empire to the 
small town of Nazianzos, the birth-place of Saint Gregory Theologos 
Nazianzenos. Many passages prove the identity : e.g. 

rpriyoplov /xv'fjcraiTo rhv ltrpt<f>€ KamrdS6Kf(T(Ttv 

‘H AioKai<rap4(Di/ oKlyri 7r6\is. — Greg. Naz. Poem., p. 1121 Mignc. 

About 376-80 a.d., Diocaesareia, for some act of insubordination, was 
threatened with degradation from the rank of a city. Gregory 
interceded successfully on its behalf with Olympios, the governor of 
Cappadocia Secunda (Greg. Naz., Ep. 141.) 

By the Emperor Komanus Diogenes (1067-71) Nazianzos was raised 
to the rank of a metropolis (Scylitz., p. 705 [845]). 

Nazianzos was on the road to Tyana, 24 miles f from Archelais. It 
still retains its name as Nenizi, six hours east of Ak Serai. In the 
Jerusalem Itinerary it is corrupted to Anathiango, and in the Antonine 
it is written Nantianulus. Philostorgius (ap. Suidam, s. v. Ppr/yopio?) 
mentions that it was a station on a Koman road ((rra0/xos). 

The forms Na8tav8ds and Na^taj'fds are given as equivalent by 
Philostorgius (Hist. Eedes., viii. 11). 

Karbala was the name of a village in the territory of Nazianzos, 
beside which was an estate Arianzos, the hereditary property of Gregory 
Nazianzen. It still retains its name in the form KaA^apry in Greek, and 
Gelvere in Turkish. Gelvere is a Christian village, hours south of 
Nenizi, containing numerous rock cuttings (churches, houses, &c.), and 
a church full of relics of S. Gregory Nazianzen. The inhabitants are all 
aware that Nazianzos, the city of their saint, was at the Turkish 
Nenizi. 

In some references a doubt is left whether Karbala was the village, 
and Arianzos the estate, or vice versa ; but it is distinctly mentioned in 
one passage (see Mansi, Act. Concil. ix., pp. 256, 258), that Arianzos was 

* Compare Cinnamus, who has ‘'Anffiapri and ntya-iapri ; Turkish, Ak Sheher and 
Beg Sheher. Taxara is for rh *Ak 2ap<£ : compare Chalcocond., p. 243, who speaks of 
Konia as ToKSvfiov. See also p. 279, 290, and Addenda. 

t XII. -r XII. M.P. The distances are seemingly rather too great. 
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a farm (jprsedium) in Iho district of Nazianzos, belonging to Gregory 
Xaz.,* whore he was born. The expression KT^/xa ev ’Aptav^ots occurs* 
At Arianzos a festival of the holy martyrs on the twenty-second of the 
month Dathonsa is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen (Ep. 126). This 
village Karbala is called tov xanplov Ka7rpaXca>s (Greg. Naz. Ep., 308), 
wliere the spelling either varies or the reading is corrupt; Gregory 
writing to the governor [of Cappadocia Seennda], says that when the 
latter happened to be present [at Nazianzos], Gregory had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with him (jrapova-r)^ Ttp.to'nyros <tov, SicXc^Ot/v) : he was 
at the time living on the family property at the village Karbala. 

Sal vMBurA, or Saradiiaka, is a very doubtful place. Sarabraka cannot 
be separated from Arauraka (i.e. Arabraka |) of Armenia Minor, whose 
position is assured by the Antonine Itinerary (208 and 216) as 50 miles 
(or 47 miles) west 'of Satala on the road to Nikopolis. Two alternatives 
are open : either that Ptolemy has misplaced Sarabraka, or that the 
identification of Salambria and Sarabraka is incorrect. Salambria seems 
to be the same as Salaberina, which is placed on the Peutinger Table 
between Archclais and Tyana, but which cannot belong to that road, all 
whose stations are well known. 

TETRAPYiiCiiA seems to occur twice on the Peutinger Table, once as 
Tetra, between Kybistra and Coesareia, and again as Tetrapyrgia, between 
Ikonion and Pompeiopolis. Either situation is irreconcilable with 
Ptolemy, but neither has the slightest real weight, and the last place in 
one of Ptolemy’s lists has equally little weight: hence we may say that 
nothing is known of Tetrapyrgia except the name. The Acta Sanc- 
torum f aids us by preserving the record of a station Tetrapyrgia in 
northern Syria. Probably this station has been falsely transferred to- 
Cappodocia; though it is possible that two places of the name may 
have existed. There was also a Tetrapyrgia in the Cyrenaica. 

To these we may add 

Augustana, XVI. miles north of Archelais on the road to Parnassos. 
Argustama is a more probable form. 

Chusa, XII. miles west of Nazianzos, on the road to Tyana : the name 
is suspicious. 

The towns or villages of Garsaouria are 

Colonia Archelais (Garsauira) Nazianzos Dioceesareia 
Mammassos Karbala 

Arianzos Chusa 

Argustana (Argustama) Mataza ? (see (Kilikia). 

Nora or Neroassos (see Kilikia). Argos or Argaios (see Lykaonia), 

* Gf. Greg. Naz., Ep., 203, 125. 

t The form Arabraka is used by Cocstant. Porph. de Them.y p. 31. 

X I cannot give the exact reference, which I have lost for the time. The name of a 
Syrian Tetrapyrgia occurs also Act. Sanct., Jan. 26, p. 311, but another more specific 
reference occinrs. See below, p. 357. 
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11. MoftiMBNE is described by Strabo (p. 537), as the part of Cappadocia 
which adjoined Lake Tatta : and (p. 634) as the western strategia on the 
northern side of Cappadocia. Ho also says that Venasa is a district of 
Morimene (p. 637), and I shall prove below that Venasa was the plain of 
Melegob. Hence we see that Strabo makes Morimene the district along 
the southern bank of the Halys, from the frontier of Galatia to Melegob. 
It is bounded by Galatia, the Halys, Kilikia, Tyanitis, Garsaouritis. 

Pliny agrees, saying that Morimene is on the Phrygian border (jpreetenta 
Phrygiee, vi. 3). 

Morimene is <;alled bj^ Ptolemy Mouriano, and placed between Kata- 
onia and Armenia Minor. Some of the towns which he places in it, 
however, demand a very dillercnt situation, exactly in the position Strabo 
places Morimene. This proves that Ptolemy had access to an authority 
which gave a more accurate account of the Strategiai than ho himself has 
prodriced. His list is 

StVStra ’Apacra^a 

Koratra TapvaKr) 

Zo po7ra(rcr6^ Kapi/oAis 

Nvo'cra 

Sjndita and Kotaina are, according to the principle laid down above, 
jicrhaps derived from Ptolemy’s authority on the Strategiai*^ ^ and are, 
therefore, towns of the real Morimene. If so, they are cither absolutely 
unknown otherwise, or else the names are coirupted. It is useless to 
advance conjectures such as that Sindita may be Soanda, and Kotaina 
may be [Malajkopaia, as they cannot be proved. (See also Lacotena or 
a Cotena, N, § 16.) 

ZoiiOPASsos has retained its name as Yarapson (Arebsun on Kiepert’s 
map), on the southern bank of the Halys : the ferry over the Halys on 
the direct road from Nov Sheher (Soandos) to Hadji Bektash (Doara) and 
Kir Sheher (Mokissos) is at this point, which is, therefore, of some 
consequence. 

Nyssa is fixed on the bank of the Halys by the description of Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa. In Epistle vi. he describes his return to Nyssa about 
A.D. 378. He passed through Earsos and Vestene and down the course of 
the river (which can "bo no other than the Halys), through a number of 
villages, which lay close to each other along the stream, to Nyssa : 
Nyssa was on the road from Caesareia to Parnassos. If, as is probable, 
Gregoiy was coming from Cassareia, his road led through Soanda (Nev 
Sheher), and thence through Earsos and Vestene; from this point he 
mentions that his road led down to the riverside. Vestene, then, must 
be near Tuz Keui. Nyssa is to be looked for 24 miles from Parnassos, on 
the south bank of the Halys, about 10 miles above Kessik Keupreu. I 

• They come at the beginning of his list, but see Sargarausene, Saiavene, and 
Layiansene. 
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have observed in this neighbourhood a great many curious cuttings in 
the rocks at the river’s brink. 

Nyssa was not far from the Galatian frontier : hence Gregory says 
(Epist. p. 1075 Migne), ot trpocrxtopoi ’EKKATyatas TcjiAarau The 

garden on the banks of the Halys, from which Gregory wrote his 
twentieth epistle, was doubtless beside Nyssa; and he mentions that 
the name Vanota was Galatian, and that it deserved a name more in 
accordance with its beauty than a mere Galatian word.* 

Nyssa, though away from the proper territory of Ctesareia, and in 
Cappadocia Secunda, was retained by Gregory for the diocese of his 
brother, Basil of Cecsareia, at the time of the dispute between Basil and 
Anthemius (see p. 100). It was also included in the same Tuima with 
Caesareia, obviously for defence of the south bank of the Halys. This 
Turrna was transferred to the Kharsian Theme about 890 by Leo VI. 

Arasaxa has retained its name as Seresek or Zerezek,f six hours oast 
of Caesareia. Its situation cannot be reconciled with the real Morimene 
of Strabo and Pliny, but it suits exactly the Mouriane of Ptolemy on the 
east of Kilikia. This, therefore, is a clear example of a name inserted 
by Ptolemy from a map or itinerarj^ to suit his position of Mouriane. 
It belongs really to Kilikia. 

Karnalib and Garnake are otherwise unknown. Their position after 
Arasaxa makes it probable that they have been taken by Ptolemy from 
an itinerary as lying in the district which he considered to be Mouriane. 

Karnalis may be a mistake for Karmalib, and be connected with the 
river Karmalas, now Zamanti Su. It must then be derived from an 
Itinerary, and must have been a station beyond Arasaxa, at a crossing of 
the Karmalas, either on the road Csesareia to Komana and Melitene, or 
on the road Komana to Sivas. Now the Peutinger Table has Comaralis 
on the road Sivas to Csesareia. Comaralis may safely be corrected 
Carmalis. The stations on this road in the Table are all false, with the 
exception of Armaxa (see p. 270) ; and Carmalis has been transferred 
from some other road. 

In order to place Karmalis, it is necessary first to examine the 
evidence about the river Karmalas. The Karmalas is supposed by 
Kiepert to be the Tokhma Su, a tributary of th^ Euphrates, flowing 
through the Slrategia Melitene. This opinion is contrary to two passages 
of Strabo. In p. 539 Strabo mentions that a temporary obstruction of 
the upper Karmalas produced floods in Cilicia, in the districts near 
Mallos; and in p. 537 he says that the Karmalas traverses Cilicia as 

* Therefore the Cappadocians scorned the Galatians. So the heretic Eunomius com- 
plained, as of an injury, that Basil had called him a Galatian, \vhereas he was a Cappa- 
docian of Oltiseris, a village in the district of Korniaspa, near the Galatian frontier of 
Cappadocia. — ‘Greg. Nyss. c. Eunom.,* pp. 259, 281. 

t So far as I know, Major Bennet was the first to notice this survival of the ancient 
name. 
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well as Cappadocia. These passages point unmistakably to the great 
river, now called Zamanti Su, which rises far in the north of Cappadocia, 
and, uniting with the Saros, flows into the sea near Mallos. It is true 
that the river Pyramos passed close to Mallos, whereas the Zamanti and 
Saros are a little further off. But the lands on the latter river may very 
well be described by Strabo's words, rtov K.i\lko}v rtva ^w/ota ra irepl MaAXoi/, 
and there is no other river except the Zamanti Su which can by any 
possibility correspond with Strabo’s description (p. 537, 539, 663) : “ The 
Karmalas was a river of Sargarausene, which flowed into Cilicia, and it 
was crossed at the small town, Erpa or Erpha, by the road from Ceosaroia 
to Melitene.” 

In the ninth century the Karmalas bore the strange name, Onopniktes. 
Ill Cedrenus (ii. 213-4) and Theophan. Contin. (p. 278-80), a march of 
Basil from Csesareia to Kokussos is described. He crossed the rivers 
Onopniktes and Saros. There are only two rivers on this march, the 
Zamanti Su, or Karmalas ; and the Saruz Su, or Saros. 

The modern name Zamanti Su is perhaps derived from the fortress, 
Tsamandos, which is sometimes mentioned by Byzantine historians 
(e.g. Cedrenus ii. 423). Its situation is uncertain, but references 
suggest that it was in the region of Cappadocia through which the 
Zamanti Su flows ; and we may now say with confidence that it was 
situated on the river. The name Zamanti Su, when compared with 
Gediz Tohai, Gebren Su, Porsuk Su, clearly means “ the river that comes 
from the town Zamanti;” and the name Tsamandos or Zamanti, as applied 
to a fort or town, must have survived into the Turkish period. There are 
two places which might very naturally give name to the river ; one now 
bears the name Azizie, having been recently made the seat of a haimaham 
for the Circassian country, and re-named after the Sultan Abdul Aziz.* 
It is situated in a very remarkable, impressive, and important situation, 
where a magnificent series of fountains rise from the hills that fringe the 
Zamanti Su, and form a stream which much more than doubles the water of 
the river. It might well be that the river derived its name from this 
fountain. Similarly the Sakaria is considered to rise in a vast series of 
fountains near Tchifteler, and not in any of the long streams which join 
these fountains within a few miles of their source. Another place that 
might give its name to the river is Viran Sheher, through which the 
Zamanti Su flows a little distance from its source.! One or other of 
these must be the site of Karmalis. Now Tsamandos was on a lofty 
hill, which is quite inconsistent with Viran Sheher, but may suit Azizie : 
therefore Karmalis was probably Viran Sheher. 

* Its older name appears to have been Bunar Bashi (Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,* ii. 139). 

t Kiepert and Ritter make the Zamanti Su rise at Bunar Bashi, and place Viran 
Shelier on the Saruz Su. This is an error, and is corrected in Kiepert’s latest map. The 
water that flows through the centre of Viran Sheher flows to Azizie. Ainsworth makes 
Viran Sheher a Turkish fortress, but on this opinion see pp. 290, 1. 
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There is, indeed, another possibility, that Karmalis may have been 
the older name of a place, which, in Byzantine times was called 
Tsamandos. Perhaps even Zamanti may be a foreign name, probably 
adapted from the Turks by the Byzantine writers: though the other 
examples known to me of Turkish names employed by the Greek 
historians are all later.* In that case both Tsamandos and Karmalis 
might be the names for the modern Azizie. But this view seems to me 
very improbable. Tsamandos lias something of a native Anatolian 
sound about it. There is indeed an identification, which, if it were 
possible, would decide against the latter alternative. Strabo (540) 
mentions a fort Dasmenda. Dasmenda is exactly the sort of form that 
might be modied by later pronunciation into Tsamand-os. But 
Strabo places Dasmenda much further west, in Chamanene, at the 
western extremity of the ridge which bounds Cappadocia on the north, 
and it is therefore quite impossible that Dasmenda could be on the 
Zamanti Su. It is, however, quite possible that there might be two 
places Dasmenda, just as wo have two places Komana, two places 
Metropolis in Phrygia, two places Ankyra &c., and this is the view to 
which I incliue.f 

The probability is, then, that Karmalis was at Viran Sheher: if 
so, it would be beside the station ad medium of the Antonine Itinerary, 
half-way between Tuuusa and Ariarathia, and it would be either in 
Laviansene or in Sargarauseue. A fortress called Dasmenda or 
Tsamandos was at Azizie, and the magnificent fountains there led to the 
river being called Zamanti Su. 

The list of places said, by Chamich, II., 53, to have been given to 
Gaghik, about 1064, in return for the district of Vanand (with its 
capital Kars), comprises Amaseia, Komana, Larissa, and Tsamandos, as 
Finlay mentions. Finlay himself says that it was only the district round 
Tsamandos that was given, and he apparently includes Sebasteia 1 and 
Larissa in that district. I have not access to the authorities necessary 
to follow out this line of reasoning. On Larissa, see p. 272. 

It ought to be added that Viran Bheher is said by Ainsworth § to be 
a Mohammedan fortress, of later construction even than Byzantine. He 
identifies it with Edrisi’s Shohair, placed by Kennell 18 geographical 
miles from Tonosa, and 57 from Kaisari. The opinion at which Sir 
Charles Wilson and 1 arrived in 1882 was very different. We observed 
a cross in relief on one of the gateways, certainly coeval with the 

Teifopa for Ak Serai, T(v$pir^^ K\eia'oipaf TCv^ptiXirQqp.avl in the twelfth century ^ 
’'AKfftapTj and niy(riapri^ Mapda-Wf 2iSy ToKdytioy, XdprroTc, Me/uireT^E (Leo Diac., 71). 

t The variety in termination is, of course, quite common. The prefix Das appears 
in Dasmenda, Dastarkon, Dasteira. Cf. Mous in Mousbanda, Moustilia ; Las in 
Laskoria. 

X He wrongly calls it Sebaste. Tsamandos is also mentioned in Attal., pp. 121-22 
(Tsamantos), and Const. Porph., de Them. Lycand. 

§ Joum. of R. Geograph. Soc., 1840, x. p. 814. 
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building. The place must be Byzantine, but its open situation on 
comparatively level ground, marks it as rather a rendezvous {aTrX-qKTov) 
for troops than a kastron for frontier defence. According to the Byzan- 
tine style, kastra were built on lofty and hardly accessible rooks. 

Kennel, ‘Western Asia,* II., p. 169, mentions that the Arab geogra- 
phers say that Zapetra bore also the name Zamaneni. He therefore 
identifies it with Tzamandos, and places it between Marash and Samo- 
sata ; * and he considers that the description of Tzamandos as being on 
a high steep hill, which would be quite inconsistent with the situation 
he assigns, is “ heightened.*’ 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus describes Tzamandos as being on the 
frontier of the Theme Lykandos. The question, then, is to determine the 
situation of this Theme. Lykandos was a country previously desert, 
and uninhabited (in other words, made unsafe by Saracen depredations, 
but not completely and peacefully under Saracen rule), which was made 
a Theme by Leo VI., about 890 a.d. t This suggests the Anti-Tauros 
region, rather than Kommagene, which was never trod by a Byzantine 
army from 745 till 877, and then only for a single raid. The pass 
into Kommagene was not definitely gained for the Christians till 946 
(see N. 10). In the ‘Treatise de Velitat. Bell. Niceph.,* p. 250, 
Lykandos and Cappadocia are said to be divided by Tauros from Cilicia : 
it is there implied that certain passes cross Tauros from Cilicia to 
Lykandos and Cappadocia. Now, as the pass to Germanicia and Adata 
is mentioned as different, the passes which are meant must be the 
important one from Anazarbos and Sis (Flavias) to Hadjin (Badimon) 
and Kokussos, and possibly also the difficult passes from Cilicia to tho 
country immediately south of M. Argaios. Lykandos then probably 
included whatever the Byantine troops held east of the Zamanti Su, and 
perhaps also the country immediately west of the Zamanti Su and south 
of M. Argaios. 

Lykandos was the name also of a city in the Theme. It is men- 
tioned as being three days’ journey from Cassareia, and in Cappadocia.}: 
A town like Komana is three good days’ journey from Cmsareia, and we 
can hardly reckon Lapara-Lykandos as further distant. Moreover, it is 
implied that this place was in a.d. 976 in Byzantine possession, and it 
is highly improbable that any part of Kommagene was at this time in 
Byzantine hands. Leo Diaconus also says Lapara was on the Armenian 
frontier. § Bardas, after his victory at Lapara, a.d. 976, immediately 
proceeded to Tzamandos. The description suits a site near Komana as 
Lapara, and Azizie as Tzamandos admirably ; and Lapara is described 

He seems to mean the ruins called Altyntash Kale. 

t Compare Const. Porph., de Them. Lycaudo, with de Admin. Imper., § 51. 

X 8to rpiwy rifiepwy KwraXafifidyti rijy Aandpay • T(hroy 5^ ovros fi4po5 rris KairiraSo/clas, 
-rb yyy \ey6pfyoy AvKoyUvy Cedren. II., 422; compare Const. Porph., U. cc. 

§ fxe96pioy r^s ^Apixtytuy, p. 169. 
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as being a rich country, which suits the upper Saros valley. Con- 
stantine, ‘ de Admin. Imper.,’ p. 228, also speaks of the kleisoura that 
lies between the city Lykandos and Tzamandos. This is the well- 
known and important pass by which the Koman road^ crossed from 
Ariarathia to Koduzabala, and we may therefore confidently place 
Lapara-Lykandos in the valley near Keui Yere and Koduzabala. 

It would be long to discuss the other references to Tzamandos, 
such as Scylitzes, p. 677 (cp. AttaL, p. 121). But the description of the 
campaign of Romanua Diogenes, in 1068, shows clearly tho situation of 
the Theme Lykandos. His design was, after spending the summer in 
Lykandos, to cross into Syria in the autumn. In pursuance of this plan 
ho entered Syria by the pass from Kokussos to Germanicia, which there- 
fore leads from Lykandos into Syria (see AttaL, 104 ff. ; Scylitz., 669 tf.). 

Venasa. is a district mentioned by Strabo in Morimene (p. 537), 
There was at Venasa a sanctuary of Zeus (Icpov rov iy Ovr^yda-oig Aios), 
which possessed 3000 hierodouloi and a large and fertile country, 
producing 15,000 talents annual revenue to the priest. The priest held 
office for life, and ranked next to the priest of Komana. In a former 
paper (‘Bulletin de Corresp. Hellen.,* 1883, p. 322) I published an 
inscription relating to the worship of this deity: Mcyas Zcvs iy 
oi*pav[<5 coTO)?] €i\€a)i fioL ArjixrfTpiio, It was engraved on a flat stone 
lying on the top of a hill near a village called in Turkish Suvermez 
and in Greek ^Xorjrd. A well and a hole with traces of building around 
exist on the hill-top, which commands a splendid view of the plain. 
Being embarrassed by tho erroneous position for Morimene, accepted by 
Kiepert on the authority of Ptolemy, I there stated that this inscription 
could not refer to tho Zeus of Venasa. But when Morimene is rightly 
placed, the greater part of this plain is in it, and then the inscription 
may be taken as evidence that Venasa was the ancient name of the 
plain. This position is confirmed by a quaint and interesting episode 
in the history of the Christian Church in Cappadocia. 

A certain Glycerins was ordained by Basil as deacon of the church 
of YenB.&Sk (Ovrjy€<rayy '!^vyya(ray, OvrjyaTo), He misbehaved in this capa- 
city, and despised the authority of his presbyter, of the chorepiscopus, 
and of Basil himself. At last he took the opportunity of a great 
gathering at Venasa (crvvoSos, obviously the Christian substitute for the 
old festival tov Atos tov iy Ovijrao-ots), when a great multitude was col- 
lected from all quarters, and before Ihe whole assembly he brought 
forward a band of virgins, who followed his ministrations, and danced 
in public. Finally he fled from Venasa, accompanied by his devotees, 
and sought refuge in the diocese of Gregory. Basil, finding that 
Glycerins had thus gone beyond the sphere of his own authority, wrote 
to Gr^ory and begged him to send back the women to their parents, 
and if possible also to force Glycerins to return. But Gregory rather 
took the part of Glycerins, and evidently considered that he was truly 
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religious ; and finally Basil agreed to overlook the past entirely if they 
would all return. 

The episode is quaint and interesting. It is clear that Glycerins 
introduced something of the wild enthusiasm of the old Cappadocian 
religion, analogous to Montanism in Phrygia, and there is much 
probability that if the mildness of Gregory had not prevailed over the 
persecuting energy of Basil, the movement might have grown stronger. 
Apparently a little judicious leniency quieted the disturbance. 

For topographical purposes it is necessary to discover who was the 
Gregory into whose diocese Glycerins fled. Tillemont considers that 
either Gregory of Nyssa or Gregory of Nazianzos is meant. But the 
tone of the letter is not what we might expect if Basil were writing to 
either of them. It is not conceived in the spirit of authority in which 
Basil wrote to his brother or to his friend. It appears to me to show 
a certain deference, which, considering the resolute, imperious, and 
uncompromising character of Basil,* I can explain only on the supposi- 
tion that he is writing to the aged and venerable Gregory, Bishop of 
Nazianzos. Then the whole situation is clear. Venasa was in the 
district of Malakopaia, or Suvermez, tow^ards the limits of the diocese of 
Csesareia. The adjoining bishopric was that of Nazianzos. Venasa 
being so far from Ceesareia, was administered by one of the fifty chor- 
epsco^i whom Basil had under him,f and the authority of Basil was 
appealed to only in the final resort. Glycerins, when Basil decided 
against him, naturally fled over the border into the diocese of Nazianzos. 

The great plain which extends from Sasima nearly to Soandos is full 
of underground houses and churches, which are said to be of immense 
extent. The inhabitants are described by Loo Diaconus as having been 
originally named Troglodytes, f Nicephorus traversed their country 
A.D. 963, during his march along the Byzantine military road via Tyana 
to the Cilician Gates. Kasin (see p. 250 and p. 356) may therefore bo 
probably placed in this valley. For example, every house in Hassa 
Keui has an underground story cut out of the rock; long narrow 
passages connect the underground rooms belonging to each house, and 
also run from house to house. A big solid disc of stone stands in a 
niche outside each underground house door, ready to bo pulled in front 
of the door at any alarm. 

Sasima (the length of i is proved by the lino quoted below) was 
on the road between Nazianzos and Tyana. The distances point 
certainly to Hassa Keui. At this the road to Soandos diverged 

* Seen especially in bis behaviour to Gregory Nazianzen in the matter of the bishopric 
of Sasima. 1 find it necessary to explain for the benefit of classical scholars that 
Gregory Naz. was son of Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzos. 

t Tillemont, ‘ Mem. p. servir, &o.,* ix., p. 120. 

X Tp<ay\o^vrai rh (dvos rh jrpdtrOtv KarayofAd^fro 4y rpdtyXais /cal xVpO't^-ols Ka\ 
XmfivplyBoiSi ixravel ^u\tois koX ^TrieayatSf {nro^taBia, — Leo Diac., p. 35. 
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from the road to Archelais. The situation is well described by Gregory 
Nazianzen (‘Poem.,’ p. 1059, Migne) : — 

'S,radii6s ris iffriv iv kfto<l>6p(p • 

T^s KatnraZoKMVj ts o'x^C^'r* els rpiffa^v 
^'AyvSpoSf &xkov5f ovS* Sa»s ikei^depost 
Aeivus hirtvKT'bv kolX arevhv KUfivhpiov, 

K6ih 5 ra irdura^ Kal ^6<f>oif koI fi^/iara, k.t.K. 

AStij 'Staalfiwv rwv i/x&v iKKkrjo-ia. 

An absolutely unhistorical modern legend about St. Makrina is 
related at Hassa Keui. Recently a good-sized church has been built in 
the village, evidently on the site of an ancient church ; it is dedicated 
to St. Makrina, who, as the village priest relates, fled hither from 
Kaisari to escape marriage, and to dedicate herself to a saintly life. 
The underground cell in which she lived is below the church. 

Basil, during his conflict with Anthimus of Tyana, made an attempt 
to retain the district within his diocese by raising Sasima to be a 
bishopric, and consecrating his friend Gregory Nazianzen as bishop. 
The attempt was frustrated, partly by the reluctance of Gregory to live 
in such an unpleasant place, and partly by the determined opposition of 
Anthimus, supported by the civil authorit 3 \ Sasima was always 
attached in subsequent time to Tyana. 

Near Sasima there was a place called Limnai, which Anthimus 
occupied, in spite of the opposition of Gregory Nazianzen, during the 
quarrel with Basil. The incident is described by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Ep. 50, where Ai/xvat is usually regarded as a common noun ; but there 
was no reason why Anthimus should occupy the marshes, and great 
reason why he should seize a village At/xr^at in the district of Sasima 
(xarco-xc At/xvas). This is the village, one hour east of Hassa Keui, now 
called Goljik in Turkish and At)ava by the Greeks of the district.* 

This obscure village Limnai is once referred to in the contradictory 
accounts given of the exile of the usurper Basiliscus and his wife 
Zenonis. As several of the original authorities are not accessible to me, 
I quote Valesius (ad Theodor., Lect. I. 36) : “ l)e loco in quo Basiliscus 
tyrannus interiit, dissentiunt antiqui scriptores. Marcellinus quidem 
in Chronico, et ex illo Jordanes in libro de Successione Regnorum, 
Basiliscum in oppido Cappadocies Limnis periisse tradunt, quibus con- 
sen tit Auctor Chronici Alexandrini ; sed Victor I'hunonensis in Chronico 
Basiliscum Sasimis Cappadociao mortuum esse scribit cum uxore ac 
liberis. Quod quidem propius accedit ad scripturam Theodori nostri 
(Bovcrd/mois). Theophanes vero in Chronico pag. 107 Basiliscum una 
cum uxore et liberis Cucusum Cappadociae deportatum fuisse scribit.** 
The seeming contradiction now disappears almost entirely with the 
above exposition of the situation of Limnai. All the authorities are 

♦ See my paper in ‘ Bull, de CJorrespond. Hellen.,’ 1883, p. 324. 
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agreed except Theophanes, who must be in error. In Theodoras 
Lector the name is corrupted from Sao-t/xois to Bovo-a/Ltois.* 

The greater part, probably the whole, of this plain belonged to 
Morimene, except perhaps Sasima and Moustilia. Sasima was apparently 
included in Strategia Tyanitis by Ptolemy, in whose list it has been 
corrupted ; the first syllable has dropped, and SIMA has become Si AAA. 

Moustilia of Ptolemy’s Kilikia is the modern Misti, of the same 
valley, part of the bishopric of Sasima. 

Since the position of Morimene has been recognised, we may place 
in it the following. 

SoANDA or SoANDOS (corrupted Osiana in the Antonine Itin., p. 206) was 
the point whore the roads from Parnassos and from Archelais to Csesareia 
met ; f it must therefore have been situated not far from Nev Sheher, a 
situation which must in all periods have had some local importance. 
We might have expected a bishopric in such a fine and central position ; 
and in the latest NotitioB, III., X., XIII., a bishopric, Matiane, occurs 
under the metropolis Mokissos. Matiane has still retained its name as 
Matchan, a small village a few miles east of Nev Sheher, beside one of 
the most striking groups of rock-cut houses, churches, and tombs that 
exist in Asia Minor. Matiane and Soandos are practically one bishopric. 

Soandos must be read in place of Soandos, which is mentioned as a 
village of Cappadocia subject to Caesareia, three miles from Moutalaska. 
(^dfia<s TrarptSo^ pXv xmrjpxcv KairvaSoKtas x^pa^ MovroAdo’/oys t€ 
vrrb fjLrjTpoTToXtv rcXovaifjq rrjv Katorapewr). A monastery called Flavians was 
20 stadia from Moutalasca. (Compare Vita Sabae in Cotelier, Eccles. Gr. 
Monum., iii., p. 222-3). The monastery was perhaps among the wonderful 
rook remains of Matchan, which is called Martchan in some maps. 

The fact that it was subject to Ctesareia proves that this Scandos 
of Cappadocia should not be identified with the Scandis mentioned bj^ 
Justinian, Novel., XXVIII., as a town among the Lazi, in the most eastern 
parts of Pontos, beyond Trapezous.J The place Scanatus, mentioned in 
the Peutinger Table, near Sebasteia, on the road to Caesareia, is probably 
a misplacement and misspelling of Justinian’s Scandis. 

Malakopaia is mentioned in the Saracen wars at the end of the 
eighth century. It retains its name as Melegob. The late Dr. 
Mordtmann observed this in an interesting paper. 

OziZALA is given in the Antonine Itinerary as Ozzala, in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary as logola, and in the Peutinger Table Nitalis 
Ozizala have perhaps been run together into Nitazo. The correct form 
is given in some letters of Gregory Nazianzen to his friend Amphilochius 

• Sd(rovjua was, doubtless, a real variety of Ziiitripa, (in which iota is long) : compare 
Siblia and Soublaion. Sousama and Bousama may be corruptions : the latter is a mere 
clerical error. Asuma for Sasuma, see p. 282. 

t See p. 269. 

X See alsoTrocopius, B. Pers. II., 289 ; B. Goth. IV., 526. 


X 
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(Bp. 25 to 27). There is some friendly joking in the letters, turning on 
the fact that Ozizala abounded in vegetables, while Nazianzos was a 
corn-growing district. It was 16 or 17 miles south of Parnassos. While 
it must be left in doubt whether Parnassos was in Chamanene or in 
Morimene, there can be little doubt that Ozizala was in Morimene. 

An estate, which belonged to the family of Amphilochius, in the 
territory of Ozizala, is frequently referred to. Its original native name 
is unknown : it was renamed Eupiiemias after a brother of Amphilochius 
who died there. The father of Amphilochius, however, was bom at 
Nazianzos (Greg. Naz., Poem., p. 1121, 1151). Gregory Nazianzen went 
(from Nazianzos) to pay a visit to Gregory Nyssenus, and stopped by 
the way at Euphemias (Ep. 197). Basil (Ep. 217) writes to Amphilochius 
of Iconium, delighted at the prospect of seeing him again. If Amphi- 
lochius comes to the house at Euphemias (ct KaraXafioLs tov oTkov t6v eVt 
Exxjirifiia^oq), it will not be difficult for Basil to go there, and more- 
over, he may at any rate be obliged to go to Nazianzos. 

NiTALis is given in the Jerusalem Itinerary, 84 miles south of 
Parnassos. The Antonine has Nitazi, and the Peutinger Table has 
Nitazo, whieh seem to be eorruptions arising from the next name Ozizala. 
The towns or villages of Morimene are : 


Nyssa. 

Vestene. 

Zoropassos. 

Earsos. 

Soanda. 

Malakopaia. 

Ozizala. 

Venasa. 

Euphemias. 

Sasima. 

Matiane. 

Limnai. 

Nitalis. 



Parnassos is doubtful : it may be either in Morimene or in 
Chamanene, probably in the former. 

III. Chamanene is placed in much the same position by Strabo and 
by Ptolemy, adjoining Galatia on the west and the north. Pliny’s ex- 
pression PhrygisB prsetenta may be interpreted in the same sense. It is 
uncertain whether Strabo considered that Chamanene was confined to the 
right bank of the Halys, or whether he considered that it embraced some 
territory on the left bank north of Morimene. But as Ptolemy begins 
with Zama and Andraka, he has probably got them from his authority on 
the Strategiai, and in that case Chamanene lay on both sides of the Halys.* 
Ptolemy’s list of towns in Chamanene is 

Zdfia. OvdSarOt 

*AvSp(iKCL* %<ipovtjva, 

TaSiava (v. 1. TaBdxrrjva^, ’'OBtaypau 

** The poeition of Chamanene on the Galatian frontier explains the words of Basil, 
'fcVol rU iari ht^cis wtpl Xapatn/iy^y, in a letter addressed Censitori, apparently Censiiori 
Oalatiss. In Bp. 813, also addressed to a Galatian official, he says, (trn yhp HhfioX alKot 
4y TdKarlf. 
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Zama is placed by tbe Peutinger Table on the road between Tavium 
and CsBsareia, but more probably it was a station close to the Galatian 
frontier, between Tavium and Therma-Mokissos. No other reference to 
it is known to me. 

Andraka is called Andrapa in the Jerusalem Itinerary, It was 
12 miles north of Parnassos, on the frontier of Galatia and Cappadocia. 
A city of Paphlagonia is also known of the name Andrapa ; Ptolemy 
has it *'Av8pa7ra ^ Kal NcoKAai;8to7roXt9, and it was the birthplace of a saint 
named Hesychios (Act. Sanct., March 6th, p. 456). The correct form of 
the Cappadocian name is uncertain. 

Gadiana is an adjectival form, and Gadia may be the Galea of the 
Jerusalem Itinerary; Galea was 9 miles north of Andraka or Andrapa, 
on the Galatian side of the frontier. Perhaps Ptolemy is wrong in 
assigning it to Cappadocia, or else the frontier may have varied at 
different times. It is probably to bo identified with Strabo’s Kadena, 
the capital of the usurper Sisines, as Nora-Neroassos was his treasure- 
fortress (Strab., p. 537). The two places are therefore probably not far 
distant from each other : see Kilikia. 

OuADATA is mentioned only by Ptolemy. The name seems corrupt. 
Ouadata appears to have been taken by him from an itinerary which 
placed it on a road south of Andraka. In that situation Ozizala lay, and 
delta for zeta is allowed by the form Nadiandos (see Nazianzos). It is 
possible that OAIAAAA has been corrupted into OYAAAAA and 
OYAAATA. 

Sarvkna is by its name identified with Aquas Sarvenae* of the Pout- 
inger Table, and marked as a part of the neighbouring Strategia of 
Saravene. I have elsewhere (^Bulletin de Correspondance HelUniquey 1883, 
p. 320) identified it with the Byzantine bishopric Bao-jAt/ca ®€pfxd, and 
placed it at the hot springs now called Terzili Hamam. 

OnoGRA is probably the same as Doara which became a bishopric in 
the fourth century. It is also probably the same as Dona (to bo corrected 
Dora) in the Peutinger Table on the road between Csesareia and Tavium. 
The following considerations enable us to localise it near Hadji 
Bektash : — 

(1) When Cappadocia was divided by Valens in a.d. 371-2 into 
two provinces, Prima and Secunda, Doara was in the latter under the 
metropolis Tyana.t It could not, therefore, be situated on the most 
direct road from Caesareia to Tavium, for that road seems to have been 
entirely in the dicecesis of Caesareia, but must have lain on a road that 
goes further to the west, i.e., on the road that goes by Kir Sheher 
(Mokissos). Previous to this it had been subject to Ceesareia, and Basil, 
Bishop of Caesareia, did not give it up without a struggle. He made it a 
bishopric, and consecrated, by the hands of Gregory Nazianzen, the first 


* Aquas Aravenas in the Table : see above, pp. 265, 268. 
t Bee Mansi, * Acta Goneil.,* ix., p. 258. 

X 2 
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Bishop, in 373 a.d., in the hope that he would attach the see to his side 
in his controversy with Anthimus, Bishop of Tyana."^ The passage just 
quoted from the Acta Conciliorum shows that he did not succeed, and 
that Doara continued to he under Tyana, and that its Bishops were 
consecrated by the Metropolitan of Tyana.'l' 

When about 436 a.d. Justinian raised Mokissos to the rank of a 
metropolis (metropolitana jura dedisaet), he named it Justinianopolis and 
placed Doara, Nazianzos, Pamassos, and Colonia Archelais under it 
(Mansi, l.c.). 

(2) An incident in the church histoiy of the fourth century 
confirms the situation assigned to Doara. J In a.d. 383 a certain Bishop 
Bosporius was accused of heresy. It is mentioned § in the business of 
Council V. (Constantinop., a.d. 653) that this Bosporius was Bishop of 
Doara. Tillemont, however (Mem., &c., ix., p. 633 and 727), rejects this 
testimony on the ground that no other reference to a Bosporius of Doara 
occurs, and considers that the person meant is the well-known Bosporius, 
Bishop of Colonia. But the fact that an obscure Bishop of Doara should 
rarely be mentioned has nothing surpiising in it, and a consideration of 
the circumstances shows that Tillemont is wrong. At the request of 
Gregory Nazianzen Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, came as far as 
Pamassos in order to befriend Bosporius. In coming to Parnassos Am- 
philochius necessarily passed through Colonia ; and if Bosporius had been 
Bishop of Colonia, he would have stopped there, He went on, however, 
towards Doara, until he came to Parnassos, on the road from Iconium 
and Colonia to Doara. Hero he was close to the diocese of Bosporius, at 
a central and important city by the crossing of the Ilalys. The only 
other road to Doara would have gone round to Zoropassos. 

The exact site of Doara can hardly bo determined. It was probably 
either Mudjur or Hadji Bektash. The latter is the central establishment 
of the Bektash Dervishes, once such a powerful body ; and the continuity 
of religious history suggests that it is the modern representative of the 
old bishopric of Doara. 

Parnassos, a town of great importance, has been very variously 
placed by geographers. Mordtmann, in a paper that contains much 
interesting matter, has put it at Kir Sheher (Mokissos- Justinianopolis). 
Hamilton, followed by Kiepert, has placed it at Kotch Hisar, a village 
near the Salt Lake, Tatta. According to this view, the road follows the 
shortest line across country from Ankyra to Archelais, but makes a long 
detour so far as concerns the way from Ankyra to Cffisareia. I shall 
prove that the road between CsBsareia and Tyana ran along the southern 
bank of the Halys for a long distance, and that Parnassos was situated 

• See Greg. Naz., or. 13, or * Vita Basilii * in the Migne edition, I., p. 95, where 
Tillemont’s errors (* Memoires, &o.,’ ix., p. 894) are made clear. 

t Ordinationem Episooporum Tyauensis episcopus faciebat. — ^Mansi, Ix., 258. 

t Greg. Naz. Ep. 184. § Acta Concil., v., p. 477. 
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on the river, at a point where the road from Colonia Archelais, Iconium 
and the sonth-west in general to Pontus, Eastern Galatia and the north- 
east in general crossed the river. In the thirsty country of Cappadocia 
it was convenient to keep close to the only river which flowed 
perennially. 

I know no authority which expressly places Parnassos on the river, 
but it can be proved that the road to Galatia touched the Halys about 
12 to 20 miles north of Parnassos, and that Isyssa, which was 24 miles 
from Parnassos on the way to Caisareia, was also on the river. 

The first point is proved by a passage of Polybius (xxv. 4, 8, 9). 
When Pharnakes invaded Cappadocia, Eumenes and Attalos advanced 
into Galatia against him. From Galatia they reached on the fifth day 
the Halys, and on the sixth day Parnassos. Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, presumably marching from CsBsareia, joined them at Parnassos, 
and the combined armies entered the territory of Mokissos.* Parnassos 
was the natural rendezvous for the armies coming from Galatia and from 
Caesareia, for it is given as a station nearly half-way on the road from 
Caesareia to Ankyra. The only fords of the Halys known to me are a 
little above Tchikin Aghyl, and Parnassos was probably beside them. 

The second point is proved in the discussion of Nyssa (see Nyssa). 
Parnassos then being situated on the direct road between two points on 
the Halys, must also have been on the Halys. At Parnassos the roads 
from Caesareia and from Archelais met. There can be no doubt, as a 
glance at the map shows, that a road here crossed the river, and went 
to Tavium and to Pontus in general, by Therina or Mokissos. The 
situation is further determined by Polybius’s statement just quoted, 
which shows that Parnassos adjoined Mokissos, now Kir Slicher (see 
JUSTINIANOPOLIS MOkiSSOs). 

The exact point where Parnassos stood can only be determined by an 
actual inspection of the localities, f but wo may approximately fix it. 
The army of Eumenes and Attalos must have reached the Halys some- 
where near Tchikin Aghyl, and next day they marched to Parnassos, 
which was therefore about 10 to 20 miles further on. This would bring 
us to a point on the river opposite Mokissos. Again, the distances given 
are, Parnassos to Ankyra, 84 m.p. or 99 m.p.J; Parnassos to Caesareia, 
114 M.p. A point on the Halys beside Tchikin Aghyl would be about 
half-way from Ankyra to Caesareia. The uncertainty of the numbers 
in the Itineraries must, however, prevent this argument from having 
any great value. 

* Tlapayfv6fi€V0i 8 ^ iK KaKirirov Tnixirra^ot irphs rhv ''AXvv TrorafxSvj ^Kraioi irdKiv 
fis napvaaraop. Thence ^\dov us r^y Mw/fto'o'e wv (the reading MuKi<r<r4wy 

is an old correction of the text). 

t 111 a very hurried journey I crossed the ford and went on by Tchikin Aghyl to Ankyra. 

X The Jerusalem Itinerary makes it 99 m.f., and is probably more correct. The 
Antonine has 84. I have shown that the distance Puiiiassos to Ceesareia is probably to 
be reckoned 10 miles shorter. 
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In tKe discussion of the roads it has been shown that the changes of 
the fourth century tended to reduce the importance of Parnassos. It 
ceased to be a road-centre, and became a mere station on the road from 
Archelais Colonia to Justinianopolis Mokissos ; and it was so near the 
latter that it gradually sank into decay, and has now ceased to exist. 

JusTiNiANOFOLis, refounded by Justinian, and made metropolis of a 
large division of Cappadocia, was one of the chief cities of Cappadocia in 
the Byzantine period. Kir Sheher, a city in a fine situation, is the 
modern metropolis of the same division of Cappadocia. The description 
given by Procopius of Justinianopolis so accurately represents Kir Sheher, 
that when I read it I recognised the situation immediately: Si tl 

<l>povpiov €V KaTTTraSoKats 6vop,a iv pkv tw opaXit Keipcvovj (raOpov 

^if oTr€p "lovarriyiavoi /Saa-iXevg KaOeXwVf iaKoSoprjtraro 

KoptSfj peya is ra Trpos icnripav tov Trdkat (Ppovpiovy iv X^ipitp avdvru re koX Xiay 
Speiip KoX dpijxd-via ‘rrpo(T€X6€Lv (de iEdif. V. 4). There is in the outskirts 
of Kir Sheher, a very large mound, apparently artificial, with high steep 
sides, and a large extent of level surface on the top,— a Mound of Semi- 
ramis, similar to that of Tyana. 

Independently of this description, which is too vague to be absolutely 
convincing, our consideration of the road-system has shown that 
Mokissos- Justinianopolis was situated at Kir Sheher, and that its central 
importance was duo to the revolution of the road-system, caused by the 
transference of the governing centre of the Empire from Kome to 
Constantinople. 

The insignificance of Mokissos as a city, previous to the re-foundation 
by Justinian, is proved by its title in Hierooles, PcycKovKovcro? : it was a 
mere regio without any central town. The same is the case with the 
neighbouring Doara, called Rege-Doara in Hierocles. 

Under the emperor Michael Palseologus, when Mokissos had long 
been in partihus infidelium, the Bishop of Mokissos acted also as Bishop 
of Prokonnesos,* 

The towns of Chamanene are : — 

Parnassos? Therma or Mokissos Justinianopolis 

Andrapa or Andraka Zama 

Galea or Gadia Doara, Dogara, or Odogra. 

IV. Sar AVENE has had all its towns taken away by Ptolemy, who has 
placed it away down on the Euphrates with the cities — 

J uliopolis, on the Euphrates. 

Barzalo, on the Euphrates. 

Serastere 

Lakriassos 

Enteleia 

Adattha. 

* b M«»ci;<r<rou vpoibpibuv rite rris iKK\iii<rlas npoiKovvifirou Karb Kbyov 
Georg. Pachym., i., p. 286. 
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These are, so far as known, towns either of Melitene or of Kommagene. 
Ptolemy apparently felt that the towns mentioned in his authority on 
the Strategiai as belonging to Saravene were inconsistent with the 
position on the Euphrates which he assigns to Saravene, and therefore 
omits them entirely, or transfers them to Cbamanene. 

Adattha or Adata is frequently mentioned as near Germaniceia by 
the Byzantine writers. 

In the year 880 the emperor Basil advanced from Kokusos, clearing 
the road as he went. Having reached Callipolis and Padasia, he himself 
cheered his men by marching on foot through the difficult defiles beyond. 
Thus he reached Germaniceia, ravaged the country round, but not 
venturing to besiege the city, he proceeded to Adata and laid siege to it. 
He could not capture Adata, but having destroyed a little town named 
Geron (Geronta) in the neighbourhood, returned again over Mount 
ArgSBUs to Csesareia, and thence by Midaion to Byzantium.* The pass 
through which Basil marched seems to have been that which leads from 
Guksun direct to Marash (Germaniceia) : the usual road across Taurus 
into Kommagene was from Arabissos by Albostan to Marash : it was 
probably in the hands of the Saracens, and Basil took another route. 
Cedrenus (p. 214) and Theophan. Contin. (p. 278-80) agree in all respects 
in the description of Basil’s campaign in Euphratcsia or Kommagene. He 
vainly besieged Adata (Adapa in tho Bonn text of Codronus f), which 
was long afterwards captured by his son Constantine, took a little fort 
named Geron or Geronta, and returned over Mount Argfeus to Csesareia. 

Hadath, a fort between Marash and Membitch is frequently mentioned 
by the Arab writers. It must be the ’ASara of the Byzantine historians 
(v. Weil, Khalifen, ii. 98, and Edrisi, Jaubert, ji. 139.) 

The position of Saravene is determined by Strabo, who puts it on 
the north side of Cappadocia between Khamanene and Laviansene. 
The position of Basilika Thorma lias been fixed in the examination of 
the roads at Terzili Hamam. These baths therefore were in Saravene, 
and must therefore be the Aquao Sara venae. We may then safely 
assign to Saravene the towns on the road Tavium to Coesareia via 
Aquae Saravenae, in so far as they do not belong to Galatia in the 
north, and to Kilikia in the south, Saravene was in great part in 
Cappadocia Prima under the Byzantine Empire. It was then bounded 
by Galatia on the north, Laviansene on the east, Kilikia on the south 
(the Halys probably being the boundary), and Khamanene on the west. 
The boundary with Khamanene apparently lay east of Zama and Doara. 
The whole country of Ak Dagh was in Saravene. 

* The conclusion of this march shows that the direct road from Caesareia to Dorylaion, 
Nikomedeia, and Constantinople passed near Midaion. — Theophan. Contin., p. 280-^2. 

f Finlay, in his * History,* ii., p. 246, makes the mistake of fancying that Adana of 
Cilicia is the place in question. Glycas (p. 549) actually identifies Adata and 
Oermanicopolis, but this is erroneous. 
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SiBORA is obviously identical with the bishopric Seberias, or Seuarias, 
of the later Notitise, called Tiberias at the Council of a.d. 692. Sobara, 
placed by Ptolemy in Strategia KiWcia, is probably the same place ; it 
occurs last in his list, and is therefore not got from his authority on 
the Strategiai. Probably it is really in Saravene. Seuarias looks like a 
form adapted so as to suggest a meaning in Greek, a common reason 
for the modification of Anatolian names ; it was construed as the “ town 
of Severus.” 

It would appear that this dhtrict must have been subject to Oaesareia, 
and when seven new bishoprics w’ere added to the four original bishoprics 
under Cce^arcia, one of them must have been up in this remote district. 
Sibora, being the town near the mines, would be the most important in 
the district, and therefore the seat of the bishopric. 

Basilika Therm a, Korniaspa, Oltiseris, Parbosena or Tarbasthena, 
SiBORON or Sibora, Agrane or Agriane, have all been fixed in the 
examination of the road-system. 

SiouA or Seioua has in the same place been fixed at Yogounnese or 
Yoannes. Ptolemy places it in Strategia Rilihia^ but it is more probable 
that Kiiikia did not extend across the river Halys. The Halys forms 
the natural boundary both of Morimene and of Kiiikia. 

The regiones or villages of Saravene are 

Basilika Therma or Aquae Sarvenae. 

Korniaspa. 

Oltiseris. 

Tarbasthena, or Parbosena. 

Sibora, or Siboron. 

Agrane, or Agriane, and Siara (see p. 308). 

Sioua, or Seioua; or Euaisai, or Euasai (see Kilikia). 

V. Laouiniane is placed by Ptolemy on the Euphrates between 
Melitene and Saravene. Ho places Korne, Meteita and Claudias on the 
Euphrates, and then adds in the country west of the Euphrates : 

Ka7raf)K€/\ts, '^a^dyrjva (see VII ^o/Sdyrjva), 

Ztfoar/oa. '^^ocra\7jvrJ. 

Jla(TdLpv/]. Aava-raara, 

KC^apa, 

There is a certain probability that one or two of these, probably 
those at the beginning, are derived from his authority on the Strategiai, 
and the rest are inferred from his view of the situation of Laviniane. 
The three on the Euphrates are of course inferred in the latter way. It 
may be suspected that Caparcelis (Caparceis ?) is an ablative (compare 
Ciacis, N 6). The place is, like Tetrapyrgia, transferred erroneously 
from Syria. The Itinerary gives Capareis 16 miles from Epiphania on 
the road to Beroea, but ‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., 6814, shows probably 
that the name begins Caparc, 
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Strabo gives tbe name as Laviansene (Aaoviavanfiv-q), and places it 
at tbe north-eastern extremity of Cappadocia (p. 540), bordering on 
Kolopene and Kamisene (p. 560), and containing the head waters of 
the Halys, inasmuch as that river rises in Cappadocia (p. 546). It 
tliercforo included the country south and south-east of Sobasteia, and 
was bounded on the west by Saravene, on the south and south-west by 
Sargarausene and Melitene, on the east by Lesser Armenia. In Ptolemy 
this whole district is included in Lessor Armenia. 

The roads from Sebasteia to Csesareia, and to Ariarathia, were pro- 
bably for the most part in Laviansene. On the former were the 
bishopric Aipolioi (the latter probably within the bounds of Kilikia), 
and the stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, Armaxa and 
Malandara or Maraud ana. On the latter were Tonosa and Karmalis 
(the latter probably within the bounds of Sargarausene). 

VI. Kilikia was fixed by the situation of the capital Caesar eia-Mazaka, 
and Ptolemy agrees with Strabo about it. It was probably bounded on 
the north by the Ilalys, and on the west by the Karmalas (Zamanti Su, 
see Karnalis). ^ 

Ptolemy gives the following list of towns in Kilikia. 

MovortAia. Kvftorpa. 

iitom (■)} 2€tova). '^Ej8dy>^va ScjSdyTyvtt). 

Ka/X7rai. ’'A p^^oAAa, 

Md^d rj Md^aKa Kal Kato’dpcia, '^o^apa, 

Moustilia has retained its name in the' form Misti. It must have 
been the next station to Andabalis on the road from Tyana to 
C^sareia. It lies on the borders of Morimone at the edge of the district 
Venasa. 

C-®sareia Mazaka. The old name Md^axa is said to he derived from 
Mosoch the ancestor of the Cappadocians (Philost., ‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ ix. 
12’; Joseph, ‘Antup,* i., c. 7, p. 136). The city was refounded by 
Claudius, who gave it the name of Csesareia; the refoundation is no 
doubt coincident with the same Emperor’s foundation of Colonia Archelais, 
and marks a general reorganisation of Cappadocia and Lykaonia.* 
Other writers say that Tiberius gave the name Csesareia : that is, 
perhaps, a less trustworthy account, founded on the fact that Tiberius 
made Cappadocia a Eoman province, and, aided by the prsonomen Tiberius, 
which is common to both Emperors (Euseb., Chron., in a.d. 21, and Hieron., 
Chron., p. 184 ; Eutrop., Vit. Tib., p. 77). Socrates (‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ v. 
4) is the only authority who vouches that Claudius gave the name 
Caesareia, and modern writers have always accepted the authorities in 

♦ Compare Claudiopolis Colonia in Cilicia Trachoia, Archelais Colonia in Cappa- 
docia, Claudio-derbe, Claud-iconium, Claudio-laodicea in T^ykaonia, which attest a wide 
reorganisation of this part of the empire by Claudius, The date was probably 41. 
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favour of Tiberius. But Socrates is confirmed, not only by the proofs of 
a general reorganisation by Claudius in 41, but also by the evidence of 
coins. The name Csesareia never occurs on coins of the city earlier than 
his time : those which read EY5EBEIAS KAISAPEIA2 belong probably 
to his reign, before the new title had ousted the old. 

The name of CcBsareia was taken from the city, and it was expunged 
from the list of cities (^k toC KaraXoyov r<oy TToXcwv) by the Emperor Julian, 
who hated it on account of the strength of the now religion in it. The 
whole city was Christian (wavBrjfiel XpLcrTLavl^ovras) ; and the groat temples 
of Zeus Poliouchos and Apollon Patroos had long ago been destroyed 
(Sozom., ‘ Hist. Ecclos.,' v. 4). 

When Basil was engaged in the struggle with Anthimus of Tyanahe 
raised a number of places to the rank of bishoprics. These were, 
however, for the most part not recognised as having the rank of TroAas. 
They are omitted by Hierocles, except Sasima, Doara, and Podandos. 
But in the sixth and later centuries the number of bishoprics increased. 
The earlier Notitim give more than Hierocles, and the later Notitim 
add still more. The steadily growing importance of Cappadocia under 
Byzantine rule accounts for the steady growth in the number of 
bishoprics. It will facilitate the subject to examine the whole list hero 
at once. The bishoprics subject to Caesareia are given in the accom- 
panying Table (p. 282). 

These bishoprics would naturally be situated on the great lines of 
road which connected Ceesareia with other important centres. So, for 
example, we have found that Matiane on the road to Archelais Colonia, 
and Si bora, an important fortress on the military road from Constanti- 
nople to Sebastcia, appear as bishoprics in these later Notitiee. 

Kamoulia can hardly be distinct from Kemer, for Kamoulia and 
Kamouria are equivalent forms. Now Kemer has been shown in the 
discussion of the roads to be the site of Kambe ; 13 in the Byzantine lists 
and in Greek later than the second century commonly takes the place of 
ov, and Kapioxh} (or possibly KafiovpTj) may be corrupted to Cambe in the 
Peutinger Table and Kdfiirat in Ptolemy. Ptolemy has Kamouresarbon 
(cp. Gordo-serba) in Pontus Cappadocicus. 

In the lists of Concil. Constant., 553 a.d., Kamoulianai is called 
Justinianopolis. 

Kiskisob still retains its name as Kisken, a government centre, seat of 
a Mudir, south-east from Mt. Argieus. 

Euaissai, Euasai, Euoisai, may, perhaps, be Ptolemy’s Setbra, Siva 
in the Table, which has been placed on the road Caesareia-Basilika 
Therma at Yogounos. A bishopric seems very suitably placed on this 
road : the church must have been sacred to St. John, probably the Evange- 

* I am indebted for this statement to Mr. Head, who has kindly given me his opinion 
on the point. 
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list, many relics of whom are still shown in an Armenian monastery 
east of CsBsareia. The place retains the name of the saint.* 

Seioua or Siva may probably have lost a final -sa, and Seiouasa 
approximates closely to such a form as Euasai or Eubisa.f The initial 
S is dropped also in the following name, and the equivalence of v and 
ov appears also in ^avarpa, %aovaTpay %6aTpa, Basil of Ceesareia, 
Ep. 251, writes to the inhabitants of this town as Euato-iyvot', Evao-tvoi, 
Evfita-rjvoLy in Latin Evasoni or Evaiseni. The contents of this letter, 
e.g. the influence which Eustathius of Sebasteia has tried to exercise 
on the Evaiseni, the allusions to Galatia, Amaseia, Zola, suggest a 
situation in the northern part of Cappadocia : and the later Notitiae 
show that it was subject to Ceesareia. Basil’s letter also shows that it 
must have been a place of some consequence in the fourth century, 
which establishes the probability that it was situated on an important 
trade-route, such as that which leads from Coesareia to Euagina, 
Eukhaita, and the coast. 

Yogounnes, where wo place Euasai, must be in all probability in 
Saravene, not in Kilikia, unless the latter extended north of the Halys. 

Sebagena or Ebagena is probably the modern Suwagen near the 
crossing of the Zamanti Su, east of Tomarza, on the road from Caesareia 
by Tomarza and the Kuru Bel to Komana. Wo may confidently assume 
besides '^efidyrjva the forms ^^vdyrjva and Scovayi^va, in which the resem- 
blance to Suwagen or Seuagen is unmistakable. 

Theodosiopolis Armeniae is a clear example of a city attached 
ecclesiastically to the metropolis of a distant province. Justinian made 
it the capital of his Armenia Prima, but his redistribution of the 
provinces was long disregarded by the ecclesiastical lists.J Notitim 
VII., YIII., IX., and I., continue to attach Theodosiopolis to Caesareia, 
and only in the late Notitise III., X., XIII. is his arrangement followed, 
and Theodosiopolis ceases to be under Caesareia, though, owing to the 
incompleteness of these lists in the eastern districts, it is not given as 
an Armenian metropolis. 

The bishopric of Nyssa, as compared with Sasima and Doara, 
exemplifies the way in which an ecclesiastical connection might arise 
between a bishopric and a distant metropolitan. Nyssa was more 
clearly than either Sasima or Doara a part of Cappadocia Secunda ; it 
always retained its ecclesiastical dependence on Caesareia, but politically 
it must have been subject to Tyana from 372 to 536 and afterwards to 
Mokissos. All three were apparently places to which Basil consecrated 
bishops during his contest with Anthimus and the civil power. His bishop 

* So we find a village Aitamas, now purely Turkish, some distance east of Nigdc : 
Aitamas = *'Aytos Qatfias, See pp. 220, 227. 

t B shows the consonantal value of u. 

X Some instances of confusion between Justinian’s arrangement and the usual 
ecclesiastical order are quoted, p. 826. Theodosiopolis is Eamacha-Ani. 
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of Nyssa, his own brother Gregory, was ejected by the dominant Arians, 
but the eminence and vigour of Gregory secured his reinstatement and 
triumphant return. Basil’s appointment was thus successful, and the 
connection always continued. His appointment at Sasima was unsuc- 
cessful: Gregory Nazianzen would not maintain the contest, and Sasima 
passed under the metropolitan of Tyana. At Doara, in like fashion, 
Basil’s nominee was expelled, and apparently never reinstated (Ep. 239 ; 
Gregory Naz., Or. 13, consecrated Basil’s bishop). 

The other connections of this kind which can be traced with more 
or less probability are : — 

Podandos of Cappadocia Secunda with Caesareia. 

Argiza of Hellespontus with Ephesos. 

Amblada of Pisidia with Iconium. 

Lamos of Cilicia with Seleuceia, 

Aipolioi seems to have retained its name as Pallas on the road 
CflBsareia-Sebasteia. Eulepa in the Antonine Itinerary seems to be 
situated at Pallas, and to be a transposed form of the same native name, 
which is hellenised Aipolioi to give a word with a meaning in Greek. 

Arathia is perhaps Arab ax a, mis- written on the analogy of Ariarathia. 

Armaxa, Malandara or Marandana, wwe stations on the road between 
Sebasteia and Aipolioi. 

Kyzistra. As to the other names in Ptolemy’s list, Leake has sug- 
gested that the road of the Table, Tyana xxxvii Andabalis xv Scolla xxii 
Oibistra ix Totra — Ctcsareia, is a real road, and that Cibistra must be 
corrected to Cizistra on the authority of Ptolemy. This is paying too 
great deference to the authority of the Table, I regard Cibistra as simply 
transposed from another road, and feel great doubt whether any road 
Tyana-Caasareia was given by the ultimate authority from which the 
Table was derived. Such cross-roads existed, but are out of keeping 
with the scheme of the Table, which gives only great through-routes. 
Kyzistra, mentioned as a bishopric at the first Council of Nikaia, is merely 
an error for Kybistra, and a similar error may bo suspected in Ptolemy. 

Sebaqena, or, as it might have been written, iScovayT/va or Scmyvym, 
still retains its name as Seuagen ; see p. 305, 

Arkhalla is still called Erkelet. 

SoBARA is unknown, unless it be Sibora in Saraveno. The Peutinger 
Table has Foroba on the road Ceesareia-Sebasteia : it is out of place, and 
is perhaps also a corruption of Sibora. 

Sakasena has retained its name as Suksun, beside the ruins named 
Viran Sheher. It is corrupted to Sacoena in one place in the Antonine 
Itinerary, and given more correctly in another. It was the first station 
on the road to Soandos. 

Sadakora is mentioned by Strabo as on the road between Soanda 
(about Nev Sheher) and Cfissareia. It is probably the same place that 
is mentioned by Philostorgius as Da kora or Dakoroa. Eunomius, the 
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heretic, had an estate there. He was sent by Eutropius to reside in 
retirement at Csesareia, but being unpopular there on account of his 
enmity to Basil, the late Bishop of Csesareia, he was allowed to go to 
his property at Dakora. There he died, and his body was removed to 
Tyana.^ Philostorgius gives no clue to the exact situation of Dakoroa, 
but Sozomen, who calls it Dakora, says it was a village of the territory 
of Cmsareia irpoi ^Apyaiw.f Sozomen, but not Philostorgius, says that 
Eunomius was born at Dakora (Trarpts * kw/ai; 8’ avrrj KaTTTraSoKtas AaKopa). 
This is probably merely a false inference of Sozomen from such words 
as occur in Philostorgius, to^s eavrov dypovs. Eunomius, as Gregory 
Nyssenus mentions, was born at Oltiseris, a village of Korniaspa on the 
borders of Cappadocia towards Galatia. 

Demakella (or Makellon), a place near Cmsareia Capp., where Gallus 
and Julian were sent to be educated, Theophan., p. 35. Sozomen more 
correctly calls it Makellon, and says it was an imperial estate with 
baths and splendid fountains. 

According to Vitruvius, VIII., 3, “est in Cappadocia, in itinere 
quod est inter Mazacam et Tuanam, lacus ampins,” in which reeds or 
wood are petrified in a day. It is not known what Vitruvius is here 
alluding to. 

I add hero a list of places, of which we know only that they were in 
Cappadocia. 

Mogarissos is mentioned only in the biography of Saint Theodosios : 
KwpYi Ti 9 ^v€yK€ Tov paKapLOV, Qvopa Moyaptcrcros Kara rr/v twi/ KaTTTraSoKwi/ 
X^poiv K€Lp€V7j [vv. 11. Magariassos, Mogariassos, M6garisos, Marissos], 
r) TOT€ pev rots ttgAAois dyvwcrTOs t€ koI acriqpo^ rjVj vvvl Se Kal Tracrt crp^cSov' 
Si avTov yvu>pLpos* (Metaphrastes, i., p. 469, ed. Migne.) 

Apenzinsos is mentioned only in the will of Gregory Nazianzen: 
TO KTTjpa TO Iv ^ Airrjv^iva-Cjj property of Euphemius, wrongly occupied by 
Meletius. 

Kanotala is mentioned only in the will of Gregory Nazianzen : 
u)v^v TOV Kai'OTaAwv. 

Mataza, an estate belonging to Philagrius, a friend of Gregory 
Nazianzen and of his brother Cmsarius. There is no clue to its position, 
except that it was far enough from Nazianzos to require a journey for 
the one to visit the other, but near enough to require an apology when 
Gregory came to Nazianzos but did not visit Philagrius. (Greg. Naz., 
Ep. 30-6, 92.) 

Navila (jiixpi Nav/Aft>r), a place near enough to Nazianzos for 
Gregory to go there on a visit, but far enough for the visit to be a 
matter of some difficulty. (Ep., 204-6.) 

* Philostorg., X. 6 . — AaKoporjyol Sk rots aypots rh 6vona. Cf. xi. 5. 

t This expression is misunderstood by the writer in Smith’s * Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ’ (s.v. Eunomius), who says that Dakora was under the shadow of Argseus. 
Osssareia ad Argseum is the distinguishing title of Cmsareia-Mazaka. 
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Borissos, a village {Kwfir}) of Cappadocia, where Karterios and Eu- 
lampion, the parents of Philostorgios the historian, lived. (Philost. 
H. E., IX. 9. 

Get ASA : ra PifraGra tov dypov rov Oco^iXcoraTov iTruTKOTrov McXcrtov, 
(Greg. Naz. Ep., 99.) 

Nora or Neroassos has been placed by Hamilton at Zengibar Kalesi. 
Sterrett also says, “ There can scarcely be a doubt but that the higher 
peak of Zengibar Kalesi is Nora.” But the only distinct topographical 
statement about Nora is that it was on the borders of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, which requires a situation very much further west. More- 
over, Strabo mentions that Sisinas kept his treasure in it, and that 
Kadena was his capital. Now Kadena is probably on the western 
frontier (see Chamanene). Moreover, the context in Strabo shows that 
Argos and Nora were a pair of forts on the western frontier, and he goes 
on, “ Garsauira also is on the Lycaonian frontier.” Nora was probably 
further north than Argos, perhaps on the skirts of Ikejik Dagh, or at 
Halva Here on the northern spurs of Hassan Dagh. 

The following names occur only in the Peutinger Table, and are 
untrustworthy : — Scolla, Asarinum, Pagrum. 

The towns and villages of Kilikia then are 


Ceesareia Mazaka. 
Saccasena. 

Sadakora, Dakora. 
Arkhalla. 

Kamoure, Kamoulia. 


Arasaxa. 

Sebagena. 

Kiskisos. 

Aipolioi. 

Demakella, Makellon. 


VII. Sargarausene (or Sargabrasene) is placed by Ptolemy on the 
Galatian frontier, and by Pliny on the Phrygian frontier, which may be 
treated as almost an equivalent definition. Ptolemy’s error may have 
been produced by the similarity of the names ^apavrjvij and ^apyavpa- 
(TTp/rji for he has placed the latter exactly where he should have placed 
the former. 

Strabo places Sargarausene on the side of Cappadocia towards Taurus, 
between Kataonia and Kilikia. Its exact relation is fixed by the course 
of the Karmalas, which flows through it, and by the town Erpa or Erpha 
on the road from Caesareia to Melitene at the crossing of the Karmalas. 
The towns named by Ptolemy agree with the situation as defined by 
Strabo. The boundaries, then, are: on the north Laviansene, on the 
east and south Melitene and Kataonia, on the west Kilikia. 

Ptolemy gives the following towns in Saragausene: — 

^lapa, 'XafiaXafTcros. 

lS,a8dyrfva, ^AptapdOipa, 

Vavpaiva, Md^ocoya. 

PfliARA may perhaps be the Siara or Eiarasi of the Itinerary, at Yeni 
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Khan, north-west of Sivas.* In Ptolemy’s map Phiara appears in this 
position, north-west of Sebasteia. If the identification is true, Phiara 
must have been placed here by Ptolemy, not from his authority about 
the Strategiai, but by inference from his conception of the position of 
Sargarausene. 

Sadagena seems to be a false reading for Sobagena, which, as Professor 
SteiTott has discovered, is the fortress now named Khurman Kalesi. Here, 
again, Sobagena is doubtless the name of the district, and Khurman is 
probably tho ancient name of the fortress still preserved. The in- 
scriptions which enabled Professor Sterrett to fix the site of Sobagena 
and Sarromaena are so important for topography that I quote them here: 
I received, two years before Professor Sterrett travelled, a copy of these 
inscriptions from Major Bennet, and reached the conclusions stated here 
before Professor Sterrett’s copy was known to me. They are engraved 
on a rock near Khurman Kalesi to the north-west. 

( 1 ) KiafJLYjo-L ^iXiinriov ’Apertvoov T€ 
ouTOS dpiyvo)T05 Hpettov opo5 dcrrvc^cAiKTOs. 

^TrXero S’ ^Ap<rtv6o) fjikv iBdOXta '^appo/j.drjva, 
t<3 8’ dp* €7rt 'irpo)(og(rL Bvo) TTOTap.i^v ^ojSctyrjva, 

( 2 ) ’Ewca rot TrirpriOev im Kpgvrjv ^o^ayqvuiv 
koXXlpoov (rrdSioc Kopa/cos irorapioto Trap 

The inference drawn by Professor Sterrett is clearly correct, that 
Korax was the old name of Khurman Su. 

Maro( 5A retains its name as Maragos or Malagos. In regard to this 
I have to differ from Professor Sterrett,! who infers from the above 
inscription that “it is clear that Sarromaena must have occupied the 
site of Maragos, which name may even be a corruption of Sarromaena.” 
As to the name, it seems to mo obvious that Maragos is the ancient 
Maroga, and that it cannot possibly be a corruption of Sarromaena. But 
it is not impossible that the position of Sarromaena may be reconciled 
with this identification, if it be tho name of a district and not of a town. 
The termination marks it as an adjectival form. Sarromaena, then, was 
the district on the Maragos Tchai, containing the small town or village 
Maroga. 

Gaurain A has retained its name as Gorun or Gurun. It is situated on 
the Tokhma Su, near the borders of Melitene, and on the important road 
direct from Sebasteia to Arabissos. Not far east of Gauraina is the 
modem Derende, which Kiepert ingeniously conjectures to be a form of 
the ancient Dalanda.J But there are two objections, neither of them 
conclusive, but having some slight weight. (1) Ptolemy places Dalanda 

♦ Like <l>ov$dyTjpa (p. 261) it seems to be derived from a map with Latin names. It 
probably was in Saravene, which Ptolemy confuses with Sargarausene. See p. 266. 

t ‘ Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor,' p. 232, a work full of material gathered with 
much labour and skill, in the ‘ Papers of tho American School at Athens,* iii. 

X Ibid., p. 305, where Delendis is given. Tlie form given by Ptolemy is Dalanda, 
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on the Euphrates, but he may err in position. (2) It is doubtful 
whether the reading Dalanda occurs in any MS. 

Sabalassos may be the same town, which is named Codu-sabala* in 
the Antonine Itinerary. Codusabala was situated between Komana and 
Ariaratbia on tbo upper waters of the Saros about Kizil Bunar or Keui 
Yere. 

Ariarathia is fixed by a consideration of the Roman roads of eastern 
Cappadocia. It was situated at Azizie. It derives its name from one 
of the Kings Ariarathes (333 to 97 B.o.), and probably dates from 
the second or third century b.c. It owed its importance to its situation 
on the high road from Komana to Sebasteia, Komana Pontica, and 
Amisus. In the eighth or ninth century after Christ the name Tsamandos, 
perhaps, came into use, having been popularly preserved from ancient 
timef ; just as Prakana, obviously the old Isaurian name, supplanted 
Dioceesareia in the eighth century. 

Ariarathia is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen in a letter (Ep. 310) 
written to the governor [of Armenia Secunda]. 

The towns which we can assign to Sargarausene are — 

’H/97ra or’Hp0a. '^Sto/Sdyyjva, 

'ApiapaOcat T^afiavSo^ (= AdcrfJL€p8a?), Mdpcoya and Sappo/xaT/ra. 

Kap/xaXts (perhaps in Laviansene). Koduzabala or %a/3a\a<T(r6s* 

*Apdo-afa (more probably in Kilikia). 

VIII. Kataonia is extended by Ptolemy in the most absurd fashion 
to include Mopsoukrene in Cilicia, between Tarsos and the Pylse 
CiliciaCjf Dalisandos in Lycaonia, and Claudiopolis in Isauria. It is 
traversed by the Saros, and extends south to the mountainous region of 
Tauros and Amanos (Strab. 521, 627), in which lies the border between 
it and Cilicia and Kommagene. The Karmalas probably bounded it on 
the west, dividing it from Strategia Kilikia. In a larger sense Kataonia 
included Melitene, as Strabo mentions (p. 633), and he uses the term in 
this wide sense (528) when he says that once Akilisene of Armenia was 
reckoned as part of Kataonia. It included the Anti-tauros with 
Komana. 

Ptolemy enumerates in Kataonia the following cities (I omit Kv^Sto-rpa, 
KXavStoTToXt?, AaXtcraySds, IlaSvavSd^, Moij/ov Kpi^) : — 

Kay3a<rtros. Ko/xam. 

TvWa. TamSapts. 

TxpoXAx's. AcavScs. 

♦ The varieties of reading are great : doduzabala, coduzabala, doducabala, guduzabala, 
doduzalaba, ooduzalaba, codozalaba, oodozabala, codolaba. 

t See above, Kabnalis or Kabhalis, O, II. 

t The reason lies in the great extension given to Cappadocia for a time after 17 b.c., 
when the Eleventh Strategia, extending from the Isaurian coast to Kybistra, was 
added to it. 
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Kabassos. There is some temptation to alter this name into Ko- 
kussos. The confusion of K and B is frequent, and Kokussos (now 
Guksun) was a very important station on the Koman road in Kataonia. 
But Kabassos is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantius as a village of 
Cappadocia [on the road] between Tarsos and (Jassareia. Ho probably 
refers to a road by Sis, and not to the direct road through the Cilician 
Gates, to CsBsareia, for Kabassos is also mentioned as a bishopric of 
Cilicia Secunda (see p. 886). 

Tynna and Tirallis are entirely unknown. 

Leandis is no doubt identical with Laranda of the Antonino Itinerar}^, 
18 miles from Kokussos on the road to Anazarbos. Mr. Sterretf, in his ‘ Pre- 
liminary Keport of a Journey in Asia Minor,’ p. 19, places it at Kilissejik, 
five hours west* * * § of Kokussos, but in his complete account of the journeyf 
seems to have given up the identification. I think, however, that it is quite 
right. Kilissejik is on the road Kokussos to Anazarbos, about 13 miles 
from Kokussos. Major Bennet tells me that the name is Kara Kilisa. 

Tanadaris, the Ptandari of the Antonine Itinerary, has retained its 
name in the form Tanir. 

Arabissos is not mentioned by Ptolemy, though it was a very im- 
portant place. It was the military centre of Kataonia, and a station 
for troops, and has retained its name as Yarpuz. In modern time, the 
central point of the district has changed from Yarpuz to Albostan,^ a 
few miles south east ; but the importance which now attaches to Albostan, 
as guarding the entrance to the most important pass by far across 
Tauros into Kommagene, formerly belonged to Arabissos. The^pass 
which is most frequently mentioned in the Byzantine frontier wars, is 
that from Arabissos to Germanicia or Adata (see N. 12, 0. 4), [and 
one or other of these towns must correspond to the modern Marash. 
The latter name occurs in Byzantine history in the form Mapdanv, 

Ma/^ao'io^'. 

In the year 640 a.d., Heraclius, starting from the country about 
Amida and Martyropolis (about the sources of the Tigris), crossed the 
river Nymphios, and reached the Euphrates at a point where there was. 
a bridge of boats. The enemy had destroyed the bridge, but he 
succeeded in crossing by a ford in the month of March. He passed 
through Samosata, and crossed Tauros by Germanicia and Adana 
(error for Adata). § Afterwards he crossed the Saros by a bridge ; he- 
must therefore have taken the regular road Arabissos to Caesareia, on 
which alone there is likely to have been a bridge. He then turned 
north to Sebasteia (Sivas). 

* By a slip Mr. Sterrett says ** south-east.” 

t ‘ Papers of the American School at Athens,* ?ol. ii., p. 239. 

X A1 Bostan, the Garden. 

§ TldKiv rhu Tavpov inrepfihs (is VtpfiavlKtiav iupUerOt Kal irepd(ras r^u*'ASaya^A0€ rpls, 
rhv 'Xdpov. — ^Theophanes, 313. Bead "AJara (see Sabavene). 

VOL. IV. 
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Andreas, the envoy of the emperor Constans, went from Damasons to 
Melitene. When he reached Arabissos, he met the Kleisourophylax 
and instructed him to keep watch for Sergius, the envoy of the rebel 
Sapor, on his road back from Damascus; Sergius, while returning 
through the Kleisourai, was found and taken prisoner, and carried to 
Andreas, who had gone to Amnesia. The pass here alluded to must 
certainly be the pass from Marash to Albostan, and it is plain that the 
officer charged with its defence resided at Arabissos (Thoophan., 
p. 860). Amnesia is otherwise unknown, unless it be connected with 
the river Amnias beside Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia. 

The military importance of Arabissos is also attested by a passage in 
the life of Saint Eutychius (‘Act. Sanct.,* April 6th, p. 664); accidit ut 
ii quibus Moderatianm legionis commissa erat cura veniront ex Arabisso 
(to visit Eutychius at Amaseia).* 

It was placed in Armenia Secunda at the reorganisation of the 
provinces by Diocletian, f and Justinian (a.d. 536) changed the name of 
the province to Armenia Tertia, without altering its limits. 

Badimon and Prjetorium on the road from Kokussos to Anazarbos, 
which went by Kiraz Bel, Tapan Dere and Flavias (now Sis). 
See N. 17. 

Dastarkon is mentioned by Strabo as (p. 637) washed by the river 
Karmalas, and in the Strategia Kataonia. It must be sought on the 
Zamanti Su below Ekrek. Dastarkon was the seat of the Kataonian 
Apollo, who was reverenced over all Cappadocia. It was on a lofty 
rock surrounded by the river. Das-tarkon (cp. Dasteira Dasmenda) 
contains an interesting name, seen also in Tarkondimotos, Tar- 
quinius.t 

Azamora is mentioned along with Dastarkon in such a way as to 
leave its position doubtful between Melitene and Kataonia. 

Osdara, 24 miles east of Arabissos, near Alhazli. 

Sirica, on the Saros, six miles east of Komana. This Sirica can 
hardly be identical with Siricha, which seems to be situated nearer 
the Halys. Samonas, on pretence of going to his monastery Speira, 
which was in Damatry, fled from Constantinople to Melitene. Just 
before crossing the Halys, he was seized by Nicephorus Kallonas ; he 
pretended that he had come on a pilgrimage to the cross in Siricha (iv 
T<? Theophan. Contin., 369. See G. 39). It may, however, be 

identical with Stephanus’s nokis Ka-mraBoKias, 

* Arabessoi, mentioned by Menander, p 395, cannot be the people of Arabissos : 
they belong to Armenia, further east. 

t Cf. Philostorg. ap. Suidam, s.v. Eld 6 ^i 05 ; ’ApaiSio'o’oD rrjs Minpas Apfx€vlas. 

X An example of this name has been misunderstood, both by Professor Sterrett, who 
publishes it (‘ Wolfe Exped.,* No. 181), and by W, Gurlitt, in ‘ Berl. Phil. Wochenschr.,* 
1889, p. 730. Sterrett corrects his copy to TdpKwla] Beppav: Gurlitt corrects to 
TapKvvUppay. The copy is correct, TapKvyd$4ppap, where /3 is to be understood (as often) 
as equal to digamma. Compare 'EarFtiuvs for ’AowcVSioy. 
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The towns of Kataonia are : — 

Komana. 

Sirica. 

Tanadaris. 

Arabissos. 

Osdara. 


Leandis, Laranda. 
Kokussos. 
Badimon. 
Prajtoriuni. 


IX. Melitene is placed similarly by Strabo and by Ptolemy. It is 
bounded on the east by the Euphrates, on the north by Lesser Armenia, 
on the west by Sargarausene and Kataonia, and on the south by 
Kommagono. 

Perhaps some of the towns assigned by Ptolemy to Laviansene and 
even Saravene should be included in Melitene ; the remainder belong 
either to Kommagene or to Kataonia, but they are for the most part so 
little known, that it is impossible to place them. 

According to the reorganisation of Diocletian, Melitene became the 
metropolis of Armenia Seounda, a province which is governed by a 
preeses in Notit. Dignit. (ab. 413 A.n.) and in Hierocles. Justinian, Novella 
xxxi., named the province Armenia Tertia, made its governor a Comes 
Justinianeus, and remodelled the organisation in various wa3's ; the 
passage gives an interesting account of the province : — Ad hsec tertiam 
Armeniam instituimus, earn qufo prius secunda dicebatur, in qua princi- 
patum tenet Melitena urbs insignis in pulchro solo clomentique ceelo 
posita, neque multum distans a fiuentis Euphratis fluvii. Hanc nos in 
praDsentia et augendam et ad formam spectabilium traducendam 
putavimus: praesidem quoque hujuscomitem Justinianeum nominandum, 
dandosque ipsi pro annonis solidos 700, eius assessor! solidos 72, et 
cohorti eius solidos 360, et ut omnia habeant quae eiusmodi thronorum 
propria sunt. Et qui prius Cohortales nominabantur, turn omnia faciant 
qu8e etiam prius, et maxime circa publicam oxactionem occupentur; 
turn ad Comitianorum appellationen transeant, perinde omnibus eis con- 
servatis ac si Cohortales existerent. Urbes vero ei partim Arcam et 
Arabissum, partim Ariarsatheam, et alteram Oomanam (quain etiam 
Chrusam appellant), et Cucusum subdidimus, quas et prius habebat 
e sex omnimodo consistens urbibus. 

An excellent species of wine, oTvos Mompm;?, is said by Strabo to 
grow in Melitene (p. 535). He also says that Melitene was the only 
part of Cappadocia that abounded in fruit-trees, and modern travellers 
also speak of the orchards. 

Melitene should perhaps strictly be called Melita, it was the central 
city of a district Melitene; but the form Melita never occurs. The 
city was not in existence in the time of Strabo : it gradually grew up 
as the centre of the people Melitenoi and the country Melitene. Hence 
the name is strictly an adjective, McAtn/v^ It still retains its 

name under the form Malatia. 

Y 2 
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The strength of the fortress is often praised by Byzantine historians : — 
TO €Trlcrr)fiov koI liaKovarrov kol rraw ox^pov koI Bvvarbv Kacrrpov, McXitivtjv 
ovofm^ofievovi or again to arfmjrov Kal dfxdxrjTov Kaarpov, Theophan. Contin,, 
p. 415 ; Cedren. ii., p. 263. Accjording to Mr. Sterrett* there are now 
two towns, Old Malatia, which was abandoned during the Turco- 
Egyptian war, which occupied the site of the ancient city, and New 
Malatia, seven or eight miles to the south-west. 

Ptolemy assigns to this Strategia the following towns: on the 
Euphrates Adyovcra (read perhaps Ado-Korca), Kokmta^ McAt-n/vi;; 
and further west, Zin^dpLcrroS) Ttrapico'd?, Kidvt/ca, ^ovcmrdpa, Evtrifidpa, 
Tacro'd?, Kta/ct?, Aeuyatcra, KdpfmXa, Xrjfucrdsf AaBoLvept^s. 

Dascusa at Penga (‘ C. I. L.,* iii. Suppl. No. 6743). Sinis Colonia, 
probably Pisonos of the Itinerary, xxii miles from Melitene, on the 
road to Sebasteia. Kiakis is Ciaca of the Itinerary, xviii miles north 
of Melitene on the Euphrates (Craca of the Table). Semisos seems, 
perhaps, to correspond with Maisena (i.e. Mesena) of the Itinerary. 
Probably Ptolemy gets such names as Leandis, Ciacis, Caparcelist, from 
an itinerary in which ablative cases were used, as sometimes in the 
l*eutingcr Table. The following names also occur in Basil, and may be 
referred to Armenia Minor : a district Orpanene or Orphanene, with two 
villages, Korsagaina and Attagaina (Ep. 278) : Phargamous, where a 
great meeting in honour of certain martyrs was held every year (Ep. 95). 
Ptolemy does not mention Area, now called Arga, a Homan station and 
a bishopric, which must have belonged to Melitene. 

X. Tyanitis will he most conveniently discussed along with Lycaonia 
and tho Kloisourai or passes over Taurus. 

XI. The precise boundaries of the Eoman province Cappadocia can 
hardly be fixed more accurately than results from the description of the 
Strategiai. One of the boundaries towards Galatia, near Pamassos, is 
given exactly. Again, Pliny says that the river Kappadox divided the 
provinces. This river is probably one of the tributaries on the right, 

i. e. east, bank of the Halys, for no tributary on the west hank seems to 
suit the description. Pliny’s words must not be pressed, for he gives 
the Khyndakos as the boundary of Asia, and the Siberia or Hieros of 
Galatia, but the frontier only approximates to these rivers. Hence 
Kiepert is probably right in giving tho name Kappadox to the Delije 
Irmak. Lake Tatta was apparently part of the western frontier. 

Hassan Dagh was for the most part in Cappadocia, but it is doubtful 
whether the western end did not extend into Lykaonia. Kybistra 
certainly, and Kastabala probably, were included in Cappadocia. The 
Pyl 80 Cilicise were the southeni limit, and probably a line along the 
great ridge of Tauros marks the frontier. The eastern Strategiai 

• Epigrapli. Jonrn. in Asia Minor, in ‘ Pnpers of the American School of AthenSj, 

ii. 330. 

t On Caparcelig, probably a Syrian town, see p. 302. 
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are assigned by Ptolemy to Armenia Minor, but Armenia Minor and 
Cappadocia were one Koman Province. The bounds of Cappadocia on 
the east and north cannot be indicated more precisely than is done in 
the discussion of the Strategiai. Several of the cities which Ptolemy 
assigns to Armenia Minor, in the narrow sense, certainly belong to the 
Strategiai. 

The bounds of Cappadocia on the north must have varied at different 
times. The district of Sibora, Komiaspa, and Basilika Therma, can 
hardly have been reckoned in Cappadocia by Strabo, who mentions 
(p. 540) that the boundary between Cappadocia and Pontos was a 
mountain chain, which extended parallel to Mount Tauros (i.o. oast 
and west) from the western extremity of the Strategia Kharaanene to 
the eastern parts of the Strategia Lavianseno. This chain is certainly 
the ridge which in its central portion is called Ak Dagh, and which 
towards the west forms a watershed between the Halys and the Delije 
Irmak, while towards the east, under the name Tchamli Bel, it closes 
in the northern side of the upper Halys valley. The southern provinces 
of Pontos, which border on Cappadocia, are Zelitis, Kolopene, and 
Kamisene. The situation of these provinces is accurately indicated on 
Kiepert’s map : Zelitis is fixed by the capital Zela, now Zille ; Kamisene 
by the fortress Kamisa, a little way east of Sebasteia (Sivas) on the road 
to Satala and Nicopolis ; and Kolopene by Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) and 
Sebasteia (Sivas) which Pliny places in it, vi. 3.* The mountain ridge 
is therefore a boundary between Pontos and Cappadocia only in a loose 
and general way ; as in truth it is not a single well-defined ridge, but a 
broad irregular elevation. The Halys, which flows along the southern 
side of the mountain ridge, is understood by Strabo to flow from east to 
west : it rises in Cappadocia close to the frontier of Kamisene in Pontos, 
flows through Kamisene, and then /or a long distance traverses Cappa* 
docia (Strabo, 546). 

Roman Cappadocia probably extended much farther north than the 
bounds assigned by Strabo. Probably the Byzantine bounds, which are 
indicated by the situation of Korniaspa, Basilika Therma, and Sibora, 
are much the same as the Roman bounds. Ptolemy even includes Phiara 
in Cappadocia ; but this is perhaps not true, if his Phiara is identical 
with Siara-Fiarasi of the Antonine Itinerary. 

It is necessary to describe briefly the themes into which the eastern 
parts of Asia Minor were divided in later Byzantine times, beginning 
probably from the reign of Heraclius, 610-41. By far the most important 
of these themes, during the eighth and following centuries, was the 
Armeniac, while those names which indicate a situation still further 
oast, Khaldia and Mesopotamia, were of small size and little importance. 
But this cannot always have been the case. Apparently the design 

* Strabo says Megalopolitis, the district round Megalopolis-Sebasteia was con- 
terminous with Kolopene. 
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of Heraclius was similar to the scheme of defence of the early Koman 
empire. The largo provinces of the earlier empire had been controlled 
by generals who commanded armies, exercised great power, and had the 
defence of the eastern frontier in their trust. The emperors, from the 
end of the third century onwards, carried out a different policy. They 
made the provinces small and multiplied their number. They greatly 
increased the number of provincial governors and diminished corre- 
spondingly their individual power. The government was more centralised 
and less was trusted to the commanders of the provinces. With a series 
of weak emperors this policy reduced the empire to the verge of ruin. 
The vigour of Heraclius restored it; and his policy inaugurated a new 
system of military governors, ruling over vast districts and commanding 
large bodies of troops. 

The names Kbaldia and Mesopotamia were used in the tenth century, 
but Khaldia denoted the country near Trapezous. In the ninth century 
Khaldia included Keltzene, but Leo VI. transferred Keltzene to the 
theme Mesopotamia.* Comparing the known history of ^the theme 
Cappadocia, which was originally the country of that name, afterwaids 
the country between the Sangarios and the Halys, and at last, in the 
lime of Alexius Comnenus, only the plains round A morion, we may 
btdieve it probable that the name Khaldia had changed in a similar way 
its denotation as the boundaries of the empire shrank. Under Heraclius 
the name Khaldia may have denoted the south-eafetern frontier theme, 
and may have had some pretension to be geographically true. It is not 
impossible that Khaldia and Armeniaca were the two frontier themes 
of Heraclius, but evidence is too scanty to give confidence to any 
opinion. 

Mesopotamia, on the other hand, is said to have been instituted for 
the first time by Leo VI.,t who took Kamakha from Koloneia, and 
Keltzene from Khaldia, to form it. 

It is probable that the Armeniac theme, in the same way, got its 
name from the fact that it included Armenia and the northern part of 
the eastern frontier. But in the tenth century it had ceased to include 
any of Armenia, and denoted the countries of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and extended even west of the Halys, to include Dokeia and Andrapa. 
The themes were purely military divisions, and their names denoted 
sections of the army. These sections retained their old name as they 
were driven back from their old stations, and soon their names were 
applied to the districts in which they were stationed within the nar- 
rowed limits of the empire. 

The shrinking of the Byzantine bounds ceased. The Iconoclast 
emperors stemmed the tide of Mohammedan invasion : the Macedonian 

* The chief authority on the themes is Constantine Porphyrogenitus, both in his 
treatise de Thematibus, and in the fiftieth chapter of his ‘ de Admin. Imper." 

t Const. ‘ de A dm. Imp.,’ p. 226 ; ry r<Pr« Kaip^ 0^/io ovk 
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dynasty rolled it back. The great general, John Kourkonas, advanced 
the frontier of the empire from the Halys to the Tigris.* New themes 
were created out of the newly conquered districts; and their gradual 
creation marks the gradual advance of the Byzantine arms. The 
remarkable account of the transference of the name Cappadocia, which 
is given, p. 216, 250, on the authority of Constantine, is not the con- 
sequence of an arbitrary defiance of geography by the Emperor Leo VI. 
It marks one of the first stages in the reorganisation of the reconquered 
country. The centre and south of Cappadocia had been either in 
Saracen hands or exposed to continual inroads, and the name of the 
country had been carried west of the Halys by the soldiers who had 
been stationed in it. Leo VI. did not carry back the name to its old 
country. He arranged that the name should continue to denote the 
country and the soldiers between the Halys and the Sangarios. The 
Kharsian Tourma in the north of Cappadocia and the south of Pontos, 
on the other hand, had not so utterly ceased to exist, and the name had 
been extended to include the country as it was conquered; and Leo 
arranged that it should denote all the country up to Caesareia on the 
east, and to Tyana on the south. 

The theme of Koloneia must have been originally a part of the 
Armeniac theme, if we can trust the statement of Constantine, p. 21, 
that Neocassareia was in the Armeniac theme, for that city certainly 
was afterwards in the Theme Koloneia (id., p. 31). This theme is older 
than 860 (Theoph. Contin., p. 181). 

Sebasteia was similarly formed into a new theme out of part of the 
old Armeniac theme, at some time later than 860. Originally it was 
only a turma of the Armeniac theme, and it became a theme under 
Leo VI., when the turma of Larissa was placed under it. 

The theme of Lykandos was also originally a part of the Armeniac 
theme, before it passed into the hands of the Saracens. This is implied 
by Theophanes, who mentions no other theme to which it could belong, 
and speaks of Sapor, general of the Armeniac theme, as residing at one 
time in the parts round Melitene (p. 350). Ho also speaks of Kokussos 
as a city of Cappadocia (p. 124), and Cappadocia was in the Armenian 
theme. Lykandos was formed into a theme under Constantine later 
than A.D. 913.f 


P. The Ponto-Cappadocian Frontier. 

1. With regard to the topography of the provinces along the Black 
Sea, Honorias, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, I am glad to be able to resign 

* The depression, which is slightly exaggerated, is taken from Theophan. Contin., 
p. 427. 

t Finlay wrongly says it became a theme under Leo VL ; see Const. ‘ de Adm., 

p. 228. 
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the difficult task to Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who made a long journey 
through them in 1883. Hierocles’ list in Honorias agrees exactly, even 
to the order of enumeration, with the Notitise. In Paphlagonia he 
gives six cities, whereas the Notit I bb give only Gangra, lonopolis, 
Dadybra and Sora; but of the two which Hierocles adds, Amastris 
was made an autokephalous archbishopric about a.d. 800 between the 
date of Hierocles and of the oldest Notitiae,* and the same was the case 
between 536 and 553 with Pompeiopolis. Justinian (Novel., xxix.) 
restored the original unity of Paphlagonia, out of which a part had 
been taken to form Honorias ; but adds that it would be pedantic to give 
back to Bithynia the cities Prousias, Herakleia, and Claudiopolis, 
which had been taken from it to complete Honorias: these cities, 
therefore, continued attached to Paphlagonia. The ecclesiastical division 
into two provinces continued as before, for the principle was now 
established that the Church should not follow the political changes of 
organisation. We may infer that Hadrianopolis, Tios and Krateia were 
in the eastern part of Honorias. The Parthenios was probably the 
boundary between Honorias and Paphlagonia in the narrow sense, and 
possibly Hadrianopolis was at Safaramboli, unless that be the site of 
Germia-Theodorias. 

2. The accompanying table includes the provinces that bound Cappa- 
docia on the north. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to examine 
them completely, and I have travelled so little in them that I could not 
venture to do so. But with regard to a few towns which lie near the 
Cappadocian frontier and have been used in discussing the roads, it is 
necessary to prove their position. 

3. Ecjkhaita was a bishopric of Helenopontos. It was always con- 
sidered a city of that province (Justinian, Novell., xxviii.), and its 
bishop was originally subject to the metropolis of Amaseia (‘ Act. Sanct.’ 
Feb. 7th, p. 24). It was made autokephalos apparently at an early time ; 
hence Hierocles, who simply took the lists of bishops in Helenopontus 
under Amaseia, omits it. This honour was probably accorded to it, at 
least partly, on account of the great sanctity of its patron saint Theodore, 
who killed a dragon in the district of Eukhaita.f It was a station on 
some road; hence, when Eutychius was recalled from Amaseia to Con- 
tantinople, his journey lay through Eukhaita and Nicomedia (‘Act. 
Sanct.,* April 6th, p. 565). He travelled probably via Tchorum and 
Gangra. This route is the most direct, and its use is proved by the 
following incident. 

During an invasion of the Huns into Pontus and Cappadocia, 

* Notitia VII. is incomplete, but it does not mention Amastris in the archbishoprics, 
and doubtless agreed with Hierocles. 

t The Acta Theodori (Feb. 7th) contain little or no local colouring. His history is 
divided between Eukhaita, Nikomedeia, and Heracleia [Pontica], which is said to be a 
city near both the others ! 
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Eukhaita was on the point of being captured, and Maoedonius fled from 
Eukhaita to Gangra (Theophan., p. 161);* this points very probably 
to Tchorum as the site of Eukhaita. 


Helenopontus, Pontus Polemoniaous, Armenia Prima. 


Hierocles. 

Notitto I. VIII. IX. 

1 

Notitiaj III. X. XIII. 

'A^affia 

I. 1 ’A/xatretas 

1 ^Afxaffiias 

''l^citpa 

4 'iPvpyaty 

4 'Ifiipaty ijroi Ui/xoXias 

Z^\a 

7 ZriXaty (om. viii. ix.) 

7 ZrjXuty 

'Sd\Toy Za\lxvv 

6 ZaKix^v ijTot A€ovrovTr6\€(as 

6 ZaXixov fjroi A^ovrovdX^as 

‘'AySpaira 

5 ^ AyhpairiZoty 

5 * Ay^pdirotv 

‘^Ay.Kros 

2 ^Afxiorffov 

2 ^Afiiyffov 

'^IVWTT'q 

3 ^lywTTrjs 

3 ^lycoirrjs 

— 

II. Ei/xalruy 

II. EvxctlTooy 

NeoKai(rdp€ia 

1 "NfOKaKrapeias 

I. 1 "NeoKaKTapeias 

Kijuaya 

5 Kofidyaty 

4 Kofxdyaty 

UoXf/xdtyioy 

4 HoKefiatyeiov 

3 Tlo\€iJ.uyiov 

Kepacrovs 

3 K€pa(rodvTOS 

2 Kfpa^ovyros 

Tpare^bOs 

2 Tpave^ovyros 

II. TpaTreCovs. 

— 

— 

5 ’A\yay 

— 


G 'FiCatov 

— 

— 

7 K6kkov 


— 

8 Evv'Ikov 

— 

__ 

9 *Apa^d(rr] 

— 

— 

10 yiapTvpowiKfUS 

— 

— 

11 <J ’T\f/r)\os 

^€$d(rT€ia 

1 ^e$a<rT€las 

1 he^acmias 

NlKOTTOAiS 

3 "NiKoiriXfots 

3 NiKoiriXfus 

KoXoyla 

5 KoXdtyias 

5 KoKotyeias 

SaraAa 

4 ^ardXuy 

4 ^ardhatv 

^e$a<rTovTro\is 

2 SefiacroviriXeats 

2 'Z^^acrov’jrdKiws 

— 

6 Bripla-iTTis 

6 K7}pi<r(r7}s 


4. Since the preceding paragraphs wore in typo an article has 
appeared in the ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique,’ 1889, p. 297, 
on Eukhaita. It is written by M. Doublet, who, however, merely 
expresses the opinions communicated to him by M. I’Abbe Duchesne. 
He argues from an inscription of Safaramboli that Eukhaita was situated 
there. But the inscription on which he founds this opinion merely 
shows that the church at Safaramboli was dedicated to Saint Theodorus 

* Compare Cedren., i., p. 633 : r^v 'hpn^viav Kairira^oKlau re Kal raKarlav 

Ka\ n6yToy Krfi^6fi€yoij its Kal rk Evxdira fiiKpov vapaffriio’aa’dai' bdev Kal (pvyity 6 Uphs 
MaKedoycos (TX^doy Kiydvyevaty €is Fdyypay 
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and that the city was, according to the commonest of Byzantine customs, 
spoken of sometimes as the “city of Theodorus.” It does not prove 
that the city was officially designated Theodoropolis, hut merely that 
in a religious dedication the city was called after its patron saint. It is 
not improbable that Theodorus was worshipped as patron saint of more 
than one city in the north : the legend connected with him does not 
confine his influence to a single city.* The further proof is still wanting 
that Safaramboli was within tho bounds of Helenopontos, in which 
province Eukhaita was included. A glance only at tho map is needed 
to show that Safaramboli was far west of Helenopontus, and near the 
boundary of Honorias and Paphlagonia ; surely M. Doublet had never 
consulted the map when he proposed tho identification. 

5. In the first place, Eukhaita was a city of Helenopontos. Notitia I. 
gives under the a^OKc^aXoi, as No. ’ETrapp^tas ‘EAcvottoktov 6 Ei;^atTO)r. 
Now there are perhaps, I admit, some rare cases where, through some 
unknown eeclesiastical bond, a bishopric is attached to some province in 
defiance of geographical situation ; but this is not a case in point, for 
Eukhaita, though not subject to the Metropolitan of Helenopontos, is 
said to bo a city of the province. Moreover, it happens that the 
government list of tho cities of Helenopontos under Justinian is known 
and Eukhaita is among them. 

Secondly, the bounds of Helenopontos are settled by those of 
Paphlagonia, which included Gangra, Pompeiopolis, and lonopolis. The 
western boundary of Helenopontos was, therefore, east of these cities. It 
may bo defined still more exactly. Helenopontos included three cities 
on the west side of the Ilalys, viz., Sinope, Leontopolis, commonly called 
Zalikhos or Saltus Zalichenus, and Andrapa, which is by Ptolemy said 
to bear also the name Neoclaudiopolis. The last of these is identified 
by Kiepert with great probability J as the modern Iskelib. The second 

’*■ Compare, c.j/., the invocation to the Archangel Michael at Akroenos, f>v<rov riji/ 
v6\t(y) <rov; see Prymnessos and Metropolis in ‘Mittheil. Athen.,* 1882. It happens 
that from single passages we know that both Germia and Koloneia were known occasion- 
ally by the name oftlieir patron Theodorus: at Cone. Const., 553 a.d., Joannes episoopns 
Colonensium sive Theodoriadis civitatis : on Germia, see § G. Similarly the fact that 
Safaramboli (Hadrianopolis, or perhaps Germia) w’as protected by the patron saint 
Theodorus is known from this inscription only. 

t “ Helenopontum quidem octo urbes implent, hoc cst Amasia, Ibora, Eiichaita, 
insuper et Zela et Andrapa et Aegeum ad climacas, hoc est gradus, situm, Sinopa ct 
Amisus, antiques urbes, sed et Leontopolis, quae et ipsa jam inter urbes numeratur ; 
ali® vero quinque Polemoniacum Pontum continent : Neocrosarea, et Comana, Trapeziis 
et Cerasus et Polemonium: Pityus enim et Sebastopolis inter oastra potius quam 
urbes numcrand® sunt ” (‘ Novella * xxviii.) Tho Latin text has a curious mistrans- 
lation, at ye irpbs rots KXlfiaai Kelfievai t€ koI ’ AjuiffcJs being rendered “ Aegeum ad 

climacas ” : on nxl/xa see Isauria. 

X Kiepert in ‘ Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad.,* 1884, in his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu Pro- 
fessor G. Hirschfeld.* The latter identified Tavium with Iskelib. I find no definite 
passage to localise Andrapa, but general considerations make me accept Kiepert’s 
assignation with confidence. A city is wanted at Iskelib and there seems no other to 
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is obviously the glen of the little river Zalekos, 210 stadia west of the 
Halys. * Sinope is well known. A line between these three and the 
three eastern cities of Paphlagonia marks the bounds of Helenopontos 
on the east. The assignation of Dokeia to it in the following paragraph, 
if correct, marks it still more narrowly. 

Thirdly, Eukhaita was in the Armeniac Theme.f It is absolutely 
impossible to think that the Armeniac Theme, which included the whole 
of Cappadocia from the Cilician Gates to the Black Sea at Amisos 
should extend so far west as Safaramboli, leaving to the Paphlagonian 
Theme the little corner between that and the borders of the Buccellariote 
Theme, which extended to the sea at Herakleia. I need not linger to 
enforce this point. It is, however, obvious that, if Dokeia was in the 
Armeniac Theme, it must have been in Helenopontos, and in that case 
we may say that it must have been very close to the frontier. Dokeia, 
now called Tossia, is recorded to have been in the Armeniac Theme : X 
it was occupied by Romanus Diogenes on his return from captivity in 
1072. Alexius Comnenus returned from Amaseia by Dokeia (said to bo 
in Paphlagonia), Kastamon, and Herakleia (Niceph. Bryen., p. 92).’ 

Fourthly, Eukhaita was probably east of the Halys. The passage 
quoted above from Theophanes shows that in a.d. 508, when the Huns 
were ravaging Pontos and Cappadocia and Galatia, Macedonius fled 
from Eukhaita to Gangra. If Eukhaita were at Safaramboli, he would 
be going right into the hands of the foe in fleeing to Gangra. He was 
at some place such as Tchorum, and then naturally escaped west- 
ward to Gangra. Moreover, the words of Theophanes suggest that 
the Huns did not cross the Halys, and therefore that Eukhaita, which 
they besieged, was on the east side of the river. 

These passages show that Eukhaita was on a road from Amaseia to 
Nikomedeia, in easy communication with Gangra, and east of the Halys. 
Tchorum is the site that suggests itself from a study of the map, 
without actual knowledge of the country. 

6. The only passages known to me that tell in favour of MM. 
Duchesne and Doublet are (1) that quoted in § 3, footnote, from 
‘ Acta S. Theodori ; ’ but the biography appears to mo, as I have there 

place there except Sora and Andrapa. Sora was probably further west, and M. Doublet 
is probably right in identifying it as the modern Zora, half a day south-east of Sapha- 
ramboli (a very loose and inaccurate way of describing the situation), Bull. Corr. Hell., 
1889, p. 311 : we must therefore abandon Mannert’s proposed identification of Sora with 
Kastamon, the modern Kastamuni (Nicet. Chon., 28 ; Cinn., 13-15). Andrapa was 
clearly in this neighbourhood, outtjs twv Wvhpainivwy y^s 6 fxaKdptos ('Ho-t5x»os) 
(Act. Sanct., Mar. 6, p. 456). 

* M. Doublet says (1. c., p. 297), “ Je n’ai malheureusement pu identifier ni Ibora ni 
Zaliche.” 

t Theophanes, p. 489, mentions that Leon, governor of the Armeniac Theme, was 
at Eukhaita with the military chest ; De Boor rightly infers that Eukhaita was in the 
Theme. 

X OZros ix yfvovs rS>v * Ap/xfyuuc&v airb AdKiav Aap^ibovy (Theophan . 

Contin., p. 426), For AdKtay perhaps read AoKtayov. 
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stated, to want local colouring, and therefore not to be written by a 
person who knew the district. It is really one of the most contemptible 
documents in the entire ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ * It is quite clear that 
nothing whatsoever was known about Theodore except his name and a 
tale that he had slain a dragon. He was worshipped in several places 
in Paphlagonia and Pontos, and the legend brings them together : he 
killed a dragon at Eukhaita and he lived at Herakleia. The example 
of Makrina at Sasima, and of the coffin of Seidi Ghazi at Nakoleia, show 
how readily stories about saints, Christian or Mohammedan, grow up at 
places where they are worshipped.! (2) A quotation given in § II. of 
the Bollandist preface to ‘ Acta S. Theodori ’ may also bo held to favour 
MM. Duchesne and Doublet : the bishop of Hadrianopolis, seeking for 
Alypios, KaraXafjifidvcL tovtov €V Ev;(atTOi 9 7ravrjyvp€<x)S T€\ovfX€vrj<> 

©coSwpoii Tov MttpTvpos. These two references do not seem to me worth 
weighing against the arguments which have just boon stated. 

Again, oven if it be admitted that Safai amboli bore the official name 
Theodoropolis, this does not agree with Eukhaita, for M. Duchesne 
himself states that the name Theodoropolis was given to Eukhaita 
969-73 on the occasion of a victory over the Russians, but this 
inscription belongs to the fifth century. Wo must look for some place 
which was called by religious people by the name of S. Theodorus in 
the fifth century. Germia perhaps fulfils this condition, and may 
possibly have been situated at Safaramboli. 

Germia is mentioned as a metropolis in Notitim I., II., YI, VII., 
VIIT., X., generally as belonging to Galatia, in YII. as belonging 
to Galatia Prima, and in YlII. to Galatia Secunda. This might 
appear conclusive as to i<s situation. But in the Quinisexta Synod, 
A.D. 092, there occurs among the archbishops at the beginning of 
the list Mwvo-^S dra^tos cttio-kottos ©eoScopiarwr t]tol Tep/xiaTUiV [ttoAcws] 

BlOvvwv eTrapxtas. Besides him wo find, among the bishops of 
HellespontilS, IlavAos rJy? VeppiTjvwv TrdXcws ‘EXXi/trTrorTtW €7rap^ta<;. 
Now Germocolonia, a well known city of Galatia Secunda, mentioned in 
all the Notitiae as a bishopric subject to Pessinus, cannot be the same as 
this Germia, for the former bears the religious name Myriangoloi, the 
latter of Theodorias. Except the name Garmias in the Peutinger Table 
between Ankyra and Parnassos (which is certainly an error, as this 
road is very well attested by other authorities), I see no other reference 
to this Germia. If we can trust the lists of the Council in preference 
to the Notitia}, Germia might be situated at Safaramboli. It is true 
that Safaramboli is rather to bo assigned to Paphlagonia than to 
Bithynia; but Justinian expressly says (Novel, xxix.) that Claudiopolis 

Three versions, all equally poor, are published under Feb. 7. 

t “ Portaverunt eum ab Hcraclia in Euchaita ” (Add. p. 894 D.). On Makrina, see 
Sasima. It is, of course, an insult to Mohammedanism to speak of the worship of 
Seidi Ghazi : the dervishes, indeed, who kept up the memory of Seidi Ghazi, are below 
the standard of Mohammedanism, but even they cannot be said to worship Seidi Ghazi. 
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and Herakleia were, strictly speaking, Bithynian cities, and Safaramboli, 
therefore, is not far east of the boundary between Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonia. A certain vagueness always existed, as is well known, in regard 
to the boundaries of provinces other than the Koman official divisions. 
Btill, I lay no stress on the identification, except that it is not impossible. 
I on the whole prefer the conjecture that Hadrianopolis was at Safaram- 
boli.* * * § But Germia, certainly in the seventh century, and probably 
in the fifth century, f bore, religiousl}’’, the name of S. Theodorus, and 
the evidence is not conclusive against Germia being at Safaramboli. 
Eukhaita is recorded to have received the name Theodoropolis in the 
tenth century, and the evidence appears to bo conclusive that it was 
east of Gangra, and probably east of the Ilalys. 

The frequent references to Eukhaita show its importance. Why, 
then, is it omitted by Hierocles and all older writers, as well as by the 
modern geographers ? J Under the Roman empire the district in which 
Eukhaita was situated was not penetrated by the Grseco-Roman 
civilisation : hence the silence of writers older than Hierocles is only 
natural. But the growth in importance of the cities along the north of 
tho Anatolian plateau is one of the most marked features during the 
two centuries 350-550, and during this time Eukhaita became one of 
tho TToXcts of Helenopontos. If Hierocles had used a government list of 
cities, he could not have omitted it : the reason why ho has omitted it 
must be that he followed tho ecclesiastical lists, in which this city, 
being avroK€<^a\o?, was not given among the bishoprics under Amaseia. 
Tho earliest proof that Eukhaita was avroKi(l)aXos is at tho Council of 
A.D. 080, where tho order clearly implies that Leontopolis and Kotrada 
in Isauria, as well as Eukhaita, aro metropolitan bishoprics. 

There is one other possible situation for Eukhaita. It may have 
been, not on the road Amaseia-Gangra, but on tho more northern route, 
Amaseia-Yezir Keupreu-Tash Keupreu (Porapeiopolis), &c. But the 
flight of Macedonins to Gangra certainly suggests the southern route. 

Some MSS. of the later Notitise § give four bishoprics as subject to 
Eukhaita, viz. Gazala, Koutziagros, Sibiktos and Bariane. Of these 
Gazala might perhaps be identified with Gazelon (chief town of tho 
district Gazelonitis), which is conjecturally placed by Kiepert at Yezir 
Keupreu. But the majority of MSS. assign these bishoprics to tho 
metropolis Neai Patrai in the Peloponnesus, and add tc 3 Evp^aiVtov Opovo^ 

* If the situation for Sora assigned by M. Doublet is correct, Hadrianopolis must be 
further west, for it was in Honorias ; and Safaramboli seems a peculiarly suitable site. 
Kastamuni was in Paphlagonia, as it was separated from Honorias: it may be that 
Dadybra and the later Kastamon were a single bishopric. 

t The incidental allusion proves that the name was current among the people, and, 
therefore, of some antiquity. 

X M. Duchesne is, I think, almost the first writer since Le Quien who has 
mentioned it. 

§ Not. X., and a Paris MS. 
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vTroK€Lfi€vo>s ovK l(TTLy and Nilus Doxapatrius agrees with them. It is, 
therefore, more probable, so far as the evidence of the Notitias goes, 
that these four bishoprics belong to the Peloponnesus ; perhaps some 
authority on the topography of Greece will decide the question. 

After the preceding paragraphs are in print I find further confirma- 
tion in Act. Sanct., June 5, p. 586, where a quotation is given from 
Acta Theodori Tironis of Amaseia, to the effect that a noble matron 
Eusebeia transported the body of the martyr “ in possessionem suam, 
quae distat a civitate Amasia via unius diei, in locum qui vocatur 
Euchaita.” Tchorum strictly is two clays* journey from Amaseia, but 
an estate within the territory of Tchorum might quite well have been a 
day’s journey distant. On the same page another quotation is given 
from a MS. Vita S. Barbarae, yv Se ev Ty ^AvaroXcKy, Trj 

KaXovfiivi^ ‘HXtovTToAct, avrjp KaroLKCjv iv PcAacrcot? ws diro 

ILiKiuiv ScKaSvo) EvxatT<i)v. There is no city named Heliopolis, which is 
evidently an error. If we correct to [Ou]>7pt[v]oi;7roXct, we have placed 
Verinopolis at Geune, and a farm in the northern part of the territory 
of Verinopolis might very well be twelve miles from Tchorum. The 
two passages prove that Tchorum was Eukhaita. 

With regard to the four bishoprics, Mr. Tozer informs mo that he 
can trace none of the names in Greece. The probability therefore is, 
either tliat they must be assigned to some third metropolis, or that they 
belong to Eukhaita. The district which would naturally be subject to 
Eukhaita is the country along the Halys on the east. The northern part 
of this country boars the name Gazelonitis, and its chief town maj’' 
perhaps occur as one of the four bishoprics. 

7. The ancient city at Safaramboli, then, was not Eukhaita : I leave 
it to Prof. G. Ilirschfeld to specify its name with certainty.f The modem 
name, is perhaps, derived from ©coScoptav 7ro\iv. It is a very common 
occurrence that the modern name of a city should follow that of the 
patron saint. © becomes S, as in Ayasaluk from ‘'Ay to ©coAoyo ; the dis- 
syllables ©CO and tar are regularly run together into one syllable in the 
common pronunciation of Greek : the only difficulty is the change of 8 
to f, but the modern pronunciation of SJ solves much of the difficulty. 
The accusative form is the common one, e.ff. in Baliamboli, IlaXatdr 

7roAt(r). 

8. It will be useful to give at this point a comparative table of the 
changes introduced into the provinces of this district by Justinian 
(Novel., xxviii., xxxi.). From it we see that Zela was on the 

* I have no opportunity of consulting the original. Theodoras Tiro is postponed 
from Feb. 17 to November in ‘Act. Sanct.’ M. Duchesne, who quotes from ‘Acta 
Theod. Tir.,’ does not appear to have noticed this important passage, which demolishes 
his topographical theory. 

t Before I noticed the reference to Gennia Theodorias, I had thought of Hadrian- 
opolis. 

X English th in that. 
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frontier of the older Helenopontos adjacent to Armenia Prima 
(Sebastiana) ; Komana on the frontier of Polemoniakos adjacent to 
Armenia Prima Sebastiana ; Satala, Nikopolis, and Colonia on the 
eastern frontier of Armenia Sebastiana, forming a convenient new 
province with Trapezous and Kerasons of Polemoniakos.* 


PONTOS AND AbMENIA. 


Justinian’s Re-organisatlon. 

Older Byzantine Arrangement. 

Armenia Prima 

Bazanis or Leontopolis 

Unknown 

>1 

Theodosiopolis 

Cappadocia Prima 

» 

Trapezous 

Pontos Polemoniakos 

,, 

Kerasous 

V 

,, 

Satala 

Armenia Prima 


Nikopolis 

»> 


Colonia 


Armenia Secunda 

Sebostoia 

>» 

» 

Sebastopolis 



Komana 

Pontos Polemoniakos 

99 

Verisa 

Armenia Prima 

» 

Zcla 

Helenopontos 

H'.lenopontos 

Amaseia urbs 



Amisus urbs 

„ 

>9 

I bora urbs 

„ 

99 

Eukhiiita urbs 

i ” 

9» 

Andrapa urbs 

>> 

91 

Sinope urbs 

V 

99 

Leontopolis urbs 


99 

Ncocoesareia urbs 

Pontos Polemoniakos 

99 

Polemonion urbs 

ti 

99 

Pityous phrourion 

>» 


Sebastopolis phrourion 

»» 


The confusion caused by the fact that Armenia Sebastiana was 
Prima before Justinian and in the Notitiae, Secunda in the civil 


* Justinian, Novel., xxxi., formed a new province of Armenia Prima with the 
metropolis Leontopolis. He adds : Urbes illi adsignavimus, Theodosiopolim, quam etia 
prius habuit ; Satalam, et Nicopolim, Colonea quoquo ex prima (ut ante vocabatur) 
Armenia assumpta: item Trapezunte, et Cerasunte ex Polemoniaco prius dicto Ponto. 
He made Armenia Secunda out of parts of the old Prima and of Pontos : Secundum 
vero ordinem tenere iussimus cam Armeniam quae ante prima diccbatur, in qua caeteras 
praecedit Sebastea urbs, attributa illi, et Scbastopoli, quam prius quoque habuit, 
et insuper Commana ex Polemoniaco prius Ponto dicto ; ot Zela ex Helenoponto ; neque 
non Berisa. Armenia Tertia was the old Secunda unchanged ; see O. 2. Armenia 
Quarta was formed out of various tribes, including the districts Tzophanene, Anzethene, 
Balabitene, etc. It contained the city Martyropolis and the castle Kitharizon. 
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division after Justinian, is often apparent in the ecclesiastical lists: 
e,g. at Synod of 680, Verissa Secundae Armeniae ; and Notitia 1. speaks of 
Armenia Quarta (evidently that of Justinian, for it mentions Kitharizon, 
though it places Martyropolis, part of his province, in Mesopotamia), 
and yet it has no Armenia Tertia. 

9. Sebastopolis, also called Heracleopolis, was situated at Sulu Serai. 
This is proved hy an inscription on the Roman bridge beside the town, 
which has been published by Renier (‘Rev. Archaeolog.,* 1877, p. 200) 
and by Roohl (‘ Beitrage zur griech. Eplgraphik ’) from a copy so bad 
that their transcripts differ widely. It was afterwards published by me 
from the accurate copy of Sir Charles Wilson (‘Journal of Philology,’ 
1883, p. 154). It is erected by the archons, senate, and people of 
Sebastopolis Heracleopolis, under the governor of Cappadocia, Arrian 
(the historian), A.D. 137. 

10. Amasia, Amisos, Sinope, Neocajsareia, Komana, Sebasteta, have all 
retained their ancient names with more or less modification to the present 
day. Komana is now a small village on the Iris, above Tokat, which is 
said to bo called Gomenek : I have not seen it. Strabo (p. 557) mentions 
that the Iris flowed through the city of Komana. Sebasteia was called 
Megalopolis after Pompey, and under the early empire took the name 
Sebasteia. Its walls were rebuilt by Justinian. 

11. Ibora. The position of Ibora can bo determined with approximate 
accuracy by the letters of Basil and Gregory Nyssenus. The family 
estate where they were born, where they often went to live, and where 
their sister Macrina died, was on the banks of the Iris, at a village 
Annesoi. The road by which Gregory returned from Annesoi to Nyssa 
after the death of Macrina passed through Sebastopolis, which was 
apparently not far distant. In his youth Basil retired from the world 
to live as a hermit close to Annesoi, but on the opposite side of the Iris.* 
It is frequently mentioned that Annesoi was in the diocese of Ibora. 
Emmeleia, the mother of Basil, Macrina, and Gregory, had brought the 
remains of the Forty Martyrs to Annesoi and built a church there to 
receive them.f Hence, when the Bishop of Ibora died, Gregory took 
temporary charge of the church, as he felt to be his duty.J Here 
delegates from Sebasteia, the metropolis of Armenia Secunda, came to 
visit him. Now Ibora was a bishopric on the frontiers of Pontus, and 
not far from Dazimon (Tokat) ; therefore it was probably that bishopric 
of Pontus which adjoined Sebasteia. 

Gregory Nazianzen (Epist. iv.) describes the hermitage to which 

• Basil Epist., 3 and 223. — ^irl rrjs fiovrjs rijs M ry ‘'IpiSi voto/jl^. 

t r^s ifJiol irpoariiKo^ffTfs, ip ^ rh, rwp rpia-fiaKaplcop tovtcop apairi-Tratrrat Xfiipapa, 

^<TTi Tis ’KoXlxp^n ^ ytlroip^ “ijSwpa KoXovaip avri]p. — (Greg. Nyss., in ‘Quadr. Mart.,* 
p. 783.) 

X “IjSwpo ir 6 \i 5 4<rr\ rots hpiots rod USprov KartpKicrp.ipT], 

.... iinli{>rrrus. — Greg. Nyss., ‘ Epist.,’ p. 1075, Karel rhp irpocrfjKOpra ttjs vap* avrots: 

iKKhrjatas 
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Basil retreated as situated in a narrow glen among lofty mountains, 
which keep it always in shadow and darkness, while far below the river 
foams and roars in its rocky, narrow, precipitous bed. (Ep. iv.) This 
description can hardly refer to any other part of the river than the rocky 
glen below Turkhal. Ibora cannot be placed further down, because it is 
the frontier bishopric of Pontus towards Sebasteia ; and further up there 
is no rocky glen until the territory of Komana is reached. 

Gregory Nyssenus, in his treatise on Baptism (tt^os tovs ySpaSvvovras 
CIS TO /3a7rTt(r/i.a, iii. p. 415, Ed. Migne), speaks of Komana as a neigh- 
bouring city.* Tillemont, thinking that the treatise was written at 
Nyssa, infers that N 3 ^ssa and Komana were near each other. The truth 
is, that Gregory must have written his treatise at Annesoi. We may 
therefore infer that the territory of Ibora adjoined that of Komana on 
the east and that of Sebasteia on the south, and touched the Iris from 
the boundarj^ of Komana down to a point below Turkhal. The boundary 
was probably near Tokat, and Ibora itself may have been actually 
situated at Turkhal. 

If this reasoning bo correct, how are we to explain Basil’s letters 
86 and 87. A certain presbyter’s corn had been seized by the public 
officers (twv ra hrjfxoa-ta Slolkciv ■TrcTrtfrrcvyu.ci/tDv) at Verisa (dv 3r}ptcraroL^, iv 
KrjpLo-crois). Letter 86 is written to the governor of the province in 
which Basil had been born and brought up (rw apxovn r/j? 7raTpiSo9 and 
t< 3 lyyc/xon), i. e. the governor of Pontus, and complains of the conduct of 
the officials at Yerisa. The second is addressed to the officer under 
whose instructions the officials of Yerisa claim to have acted : this 
officer is informed that Basil has already written to the governor of the 
province, and is exhorted to compel restitution of his own accord, as 
Basil will otherwise take the matter into the court of justice. From 
the expressions used in the second letter, it is certain that this officer 
was stationed at no groat distance from Basil’s residence, Annesoi. The 
writer of the note in Migne concludes that therefore Annesoi was in the 
district of Yerisa. This is incorrect. Yerisa was one of the towns 
in the district administered from Ibora, where the chief civil and eccle- 
siastical officers of a “city and bishopric” resided. The farm from 
which the corn of Dorotheos, brother of Basil, f co-presbyter with the 
officer of the Ibora district, had been seized, was in Yerisa, in the 
district of Ibora. 

In the task of explaining the false inferences hitherto drawn from 
these two letters, we have at the same time gained a valuable indication 
of the site of Yerisa.J 

* ivl rrjs Kofxavalcov £i. e. Kofiavitcv] ir6\f6os ravrris harvyilropos (p. 423). 

f 6 iroOfiviraTos Aa>p66€os : not an actual brother of Basil, but rather a 

friend, called emphatically “ my very dear brother.” 

X The notes in Migne explain the first letter as written to the officer in Verisa, the 
second as to the prseses of Cappadocia ! 

z 
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It might seem inconsistent with the situation assigned to Ibora that 
Basil sometimes speaks of it as near Neocaesareia (Niksar). In Epistle 
210, Basil writing from Caesareia in Cappadocia to the people of Neo- 
caBsareia, may very well say that ho will he near them when he goes to 
Annesoi, even though Annesoi is beside Turkhal. Epistle 216 is to be 
interpreted in the same way. On a circular journey for church purposes, 
Basil came from the south-west to Dazimon (the Kaz Ova between Tokat 
and Turkhal), and then visited his brother Peter, whom we may assume 
to have been living on the family property at Annesoi. The first and 
more natural interpretation is that Peter, the brother of Basil, lived at a 
place further up the Iris than Dazimon, in the direction of Neocaesareia 
(Bas. Ep. 216 Sta to Trpofrcyyt^ctr rots Kara NcoKatcrdpciav tottois). But on 
more careful consideration it is obvious that after the troubles in Dazimon, 
Basil went to take a holiday with his brother Peter, and therefore he did 
not necessarily continue his journey onward from Dazimon. The ex- 
pression of neighbourhood to the district of Neocfesareia is doubtless 
only comparative: Basil’s usual residence was CsBsareia. Moreover, 
as Ibora has now ])eon placed, its territory probably touched that of 
Neocaesareia. 

As Ibora is now placed, its situation also suits tlie statement of 
Procopius, Hist. Arc., p. Ill, that Amaseia and Ibora were both 
destroyed by an earthquake under Justinian. The most correct form 
of the name is ’'I/Jwpa. 

The place to which Naucratius, brother of Basil and Macrina, retired, 
and where he died, was three days’ journey from Annesoi, in a wooded 
hilly district on the Iris. It must have been three days’ journey down 
the river towards Amasia, as this distance measured up the river would 
take us beyond Komana far into the province of Polemoniacus (Greg. 
Nyss., vif, Macrin.y p. 967). 

Araxius was bishop of Ibora at the time when Macrina died; the 
date of her death is by some authorities given as July 19th a.d. 380, by 
others November — December 379. Another bishop, Uranius, probably 
earlier, is mentioned in ‘Act. Sanct.,’ April 6th, p, 553 (qui Ibororum 
cathedram oxornavit ibique conditus est).* 

The territory of Ibora extended perhaps as far as the Halys. In 
Not. III. occurs o T/3op<i)v ^rot Ilt/ioAia? (with the variant Ht/xoAtW?/?)* 
Pimolissa and Ibora were therefore two towns under the same bishop. 
According to Cedrenus, ii., 626 and 642, Pimolissa was a fortress on 
the Halys (to (f>povpLOV t^v HTyp-oXio-o-av. Trirpa 8c ^ UrjfioXKra-a Trapa to 
^( ctAos KeLfjiiin/] rov ’AAvo9 7roTap,ov), and Strabo refers to the district 
of Pimolisa as situated next to Chiliokomon, in the northern part of the 

* Uranius, along with Meletius and Seleucus, bishops of Amaseia, built a 
monastery at Amaseia. Meletius and Seleucus were buried there (t6.). The monas- 
tery m mentioned by Theophanes, p. 228. It was named Fla via (‘Act. Sanct.,’ ib 
p. 561). 
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territory of Amaseia, but extending to the river Halys.* Kiepert’s 
position for Pimolisa at Osmanjik seems highly probable. 

12. Verisa or Verissa was originally in the diocese of Ibora. It was 
afterwards dignified as an independent bishopric under the Metropolis 
of Sebasteia in Armenia Prima.f This makes it probable that the 
territory of Ibora was inconveniently large, and the southern part, with 
the town of Yerissa, was constituted an independent city and bishopric. 
This took place after tho time of Basil and before 458 a.d. Verissa 
was assigned to Armenia Prima both in tho Notitiae and in the Epistola 
Prov. Armen. I. ad Leonem. 

These considerations unite in pointing us to the site of Bolus, which 
fulfils all tho conditions ; and we see that Bolus actually is the modern 
form of Yerisa. Two passages quoted in L. 13 and P. 12 perhaps mention 
the direct road from the sea-coast as passing through Verisa. 

12. Dazimonis was the name of the rich plain now called Kaz Ova, 
through which the Iris flows after passing through the middle of 
Komana (Strab., p. 547). Dazimon, which seems to have been a fortress, 
must have been the modern Tokat, with its strong castle. In the year 
8G0 the Emperor Michael led an army against the Saracens, encamped 
in an open grassy plain Cellarion {xpf)To<j>6pov irehiov) in tho district called 
Daximon.f To understand the events that follow, it is necessary to 
know what had been the previous movements of the Saracens. The 
Byzantine writers give no information on this point, but Finlay infers 
from the Arab historians that they were returning from Sinope. 
Instead of marching by the regular road T€TpLjjijX€vrjs 68o9) which 
led to Zelisa (perhaps a mistake for Belisa, a form intermediate between 
the older Berisa and the modern Bolus §), they turned aside and marched 
to Chonarion. Chonarion was near tho Byzantine camp, and in the 
battle which followed Michael was defeated, and fled six miles to a 
rugged hill called Anzes. The Saracens after vainly attacking Anzes, 
retired to a grassy plain named Dora (c^yvw Troppoirepu) Theoph. 

Contin., p. 179; cf. Genes., p. 93). 

In the year the Saracen army was encamped at Daximon (/cara t 6 v 
Aaft/xdJva), Theophilus collected an army from all quarters and encamped 

* Compare also Nicepli., p. 143, Teubner edition. 

t Hierocles, if his list is quite complete, considers Verissa as a part of Ibora ; but 
Justinian (Novella, a.d. 536) mentions it as an independent city of Armenia under 
Sebasteia, and it is g^ven under Sebasteia in Epist. ad Leonem in 458. Justinian placed 
Zela and Komana in the new province of Armenia Secunda along with Sebasteia, Sebas- 
topolis, and Verisa, but tho ecclesiastical division remained as before. Probably 
Hierocles is defective, and ought to contain Verisa. 

X Kal Kara\a0d)y riva xSipov ^ iird>vvpov 4Kf7<r€ (XKrjvovTai efs ri \i$a^iov 

Kardavopaffpivov K€\\dpioy. — Genes., p. 92. Perhaps ^ should in this word always be 
corrected to f, but the same variation occurs in the name Moxeanoi of Phrygia (Ptolemy 
and an inscription), who are MOZEANOI on coins. 

§ Perhaps it may be preferred to consider Zelisa as an error for Zela, but the story 
will be equally intelligible. 

z 2 
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at Anzes (Kara Tov A battle took place immediately : Theophilus 

was defeated and fled to Chiliokomon, near Amasia (Genesins, p. 67-8 ; 
Theophan. Contin., p. 127-8; cp. Strab., p. 561). 

It is clear from the Arab accounts (Weil, Chalifen ii., p. 312) that 
the Saracens had invaded Anatolia by way of Melitene.* At Anzes 
Theophilus could ascend a hill and survey the Saracen army in its 
position. 

Dazimon (tw Aa^t/;t(ovi) is mentioned as a town or a district of Pontus, 
visited by Basil (Ep. 212, 216) on a circular tour, in order to counteract 
the Arian influence of Eustathius, Bishop of Sebasteia. It was therefore 
near enough to be under the influence of Sebasteia, and the context 
shows that it was quite close to Ibora (see Ibora). The situation at 
Tokat illustrates admirably the circumstances related in the letters. 
Dazimon was not a bishopric ; it must have been subject to the Bishop 
of Eomana. In the Byzantine wars it must have become far more 
important than Komana, and the title 6 Ko/xuvcdv ^roi AaCt/xtovos might 
bo expected, if the lists were completely true to historical fact. 

13. Eudoxiana is placed by Kiepert at Tohat.t The only reference 
to Eudoxiana that I have observed is in the Latin version of Ptolemy, 
where it is inserted between Sermuga and Comana in Ponjbus Galaticus. 
This could be accepted only as a Byzantine interpolation in the text : 
some city must bo meant which temporarily took the name. But 
Wilberg’s supposition that Eudoixata or Eudoxata of Armenia Minor is 
meant is very probable. The latitude and longitude of Eudoxiana are 
hardly consistent with Pontus Galaticus, and agree almost exactly with 
those assigned to Eudoxata. 

Q. — Lykaonia and Tyanitis. 

1. The roads of Lykaonia and of southern Cappadocia will be most con- 
veniently treated together, and I have therefore separated the discussion 
of the southern part of Cappadocia from the rest of that country. In 
the vast level plains of Lykaonia and southern Cappadocia, roads may 
run in any direction. We therefore got no help from the natural road- 
lines in determining the sites of cities, but on the contrary we must first 
fix the cities and then lay down the roads that connect them. 

Lykaonia was first formed into a separate province about 371-2 a.d* 

. For some time previously it seems to have been divided between Pisidia 
and Isauria. 

In later Byzantine times L3^kaonia was entirely included in the 
Anatolic Theme. This is mentioned by Constantine {de Them,), and his 

♦ The fortress Loulon, which commanded the road through the Cilician Gates, was 
at this time in Byzantine hands. From Melitene the Arabs would probably advance 
through Sebasteia. 

t In C. I. Q., 4184, the statement also appears. 





LYKAONIA. 



Ptolemy adds ’ABoniffaos, Xacrfijof IlapaXats, Sfiouaro, 'Apblffra^a, Koyyovaros. Notitia VIII. gives MtVOtta twice, as an archbishopric and as a simple bishopric. 
Concil. Nicaeu. gives Ikonion, Amblada, Homonada to Pisidia, Lystra, Barata, Laranda to Isauria. 
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statement is confirmed by another authority, who mentions that the 
Anatolic Theme bordered on Cilicia.* 

I now discuss the cities in detail, taking first Lykaonia and then the 
southern part of Cappadocia, and finally the passes across Taurus. The 
foundation of such a discussion must as usual be a comparative table of 
the ancient lists ; see p. 331. 

2. IcoNiUM. The site of Iconium has never been uncertain ; it has 
preserved an unbroken history and a single name down to the present day. 

According to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy Disciples, was 
bishop of Iconium, and was succeeded by Terentius, also one of the 
Seventy (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ June 20th, p. 67). Cornutus, bishop and martyr, 
in Act. Sanct., Sept. 12. 

Iconium was selected by the Seljuk sultans as their capital, moved 
partly by its central situation, and partly perhaps by the amenity of 
its surroundings, unusual in Lycaonia. The gardens and orchards on 
the west and south-west of Konia arc still a pleasant feature ; they depend 
on irrigation, of course. The irrigating channels are mentioned in Nicetas 
Choniata, p. o42 (ra twv kt/ttoji/ TaffypevjjLaTd re Kal ^icopv)(as, ot crvv€\€L^ 

€l(TL TTCpi TO HkOVIOv). 

3. Lystiia is proved to have been at Khatyn Serai by the following 
inscription, found on the site now called Zoldera, a mile north of the 
village, by Prof. Sterrett (‘Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 142): Divim Aug(u8~ 
tain) Gol{onia) Iul(ia) Felix Gemina Lustra consecravit d{ecreto) d{€curionum). 
This situation for Lystra was conjectured by Leake in 1820, but subse- 
quent writers had inclined to other views, till Prof. Sterrett’s dis- 
covery confirmed Leake’s guess. f 

Artemas or Artemius, one of the Seventy Disciples, is said to have 
become bishop of Lystra in the first century (Act. Sanct. Juno 20th, p. 67). 

4. Mis nil A or Mistheia. The evidence with regard to this city is 
scanty. It was on a Koman road, for it is mentioned by Anon, Bavenn, 
It was in the territory of the Orondeis, who had another city named 
Pappa. Misthia was in Lykaonia, and Pappa was in Pisidia ; therefore, 
the territory of the Orondeis was divided by the boundary between 
Byzantine Pisidia and Lykaonia, and the two cities must have lain near 
each other on the frontier. These conditions point unmistakably to 
the north-eastern extremity of the Bey Sheher Lake. For Misthia there 
is practically no choice ; it must have been situated at the site called 

* De Velil. Bell. Niceph. Phok. praef. (p. 185 Bonn ). — ip to7s yfiropovari Top<r^ 
eifxaa-iy rp tc KamradoKla Kai ry *Aparo\iK^, Still later Soleukeia became a separate 
Theme, between Cilicia and the Anatolic Theme. 

t My own error as to Khatyn Serai (‘Bulletin de Corresp. Hellen.,* 1883, p. 318) 
was duo to my observing that the ruins were evidently those of a Boman colony; 
and as it was not known in 1883 that Lystra was a colony, the proof seemed complete 
that T..ystra could not have been situated there. A year later the first evidence waa 
published that Lystra was a colony, viz. a coin belonging to]M. Waddington. MM.. 
Badet and Paris identify Zosta with Lystra (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1886, p. 511). 
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Monastir between Kbiak Dede and Kirili Kassaba, on tbe Koman road 
Antiocheia-Neapolis(Kara Agatch)-Mi8tbia-Karallia(Bey Sbeber). Tbo 
mile-stones at Kbiak Dede, Kirili Kassaba, and near Bey Sbeber, also 
tbe inscription of a (rraTtwvaptos * at Kirili Kassaba, prove tbe course of 
tbo Koman road, 

Mistbia is very rarely mentioned. It was captured by tbe Arabs in 
712, but probably not long retained by them (Tbeopb., p. 382). In tbo 
reign of Leo (about 900 a . d .) a Saracen army invaded tbe Anatolic 
Theme, and laid siege to the castle of Mistbia (to Kaerrpov Mto-^ctus), but 
were obliged to retire when they beard of an inroad made by tbe Byzan- 
tine general Nicopborus Pbokas into Cilicia. Tbe castle of Mistbia may 
be situated on one of tbe bills beside Monastir, or may even be tbe actual 
city Mistbia.^ 

Mistbia is given in tbe earlier Notitise VII., VIII., IX., as a bishopric 
under Iconium. But in all tbe rest it is an archbishopric. J It was 
apparently raised in dignity at tbe same time as tbe neighbouring 
Neapolis of Pisidia, and this must have taken place not later than tbo 
middle of tbe eighth century. 

5. Vasada and Mistbia were adjoining bishoprics, so that it could bo a 
question to which of them certain ground belonged. § The northern 
territory between Mistbia and Iconium still remains without a bishop- 
ric, and at Yonuslar there are the remains of a large and fine church. 
Yonuslar was therefore the centre of the bishopric which extended over 
this billy but well- watered and, in many parts, very fertile region, and 
its ancient name must be Vasada. Yonuslar means Jonases or Johns. 
This suggests that the church was dedicated to St. John, and that, as 
is very often tbe case in Anatolia, the religious name has supplanted 
tbe civil name in popular use, and has thus passed into tbe modern 
language. See also pp. 220, 227, 305. 

Saint Eustochios belonged to Ousada [road Ouasada]. He was 
baptized by Eudoxios, bishop of Antiocheia. He then removed to 
Lystra, where be converted Gainos, his cousin, with bis entire house- 
hold. He was arrested in tbe time of Maximian, carried before the 

* Published by me in ‘ Bulletin de Corr. Hellen.,’ 1883, p. 316. 

t The Byzantine habit of making castles on precipitous rocks suggests that tliis 
hastron was not on the actual site of Misthia, but on some lofty site. It is even possible 
that the kale about a mile west of Selki Serai is meant ; it stands on a lofty hill, and is of 
great natural strength. I did not ascend it, and saw no traces of walls through a glass, 
but the natives of Selki asserted that it was an ancient fortress. Theodore of Misthia, 
Cedren., II., 398. I do not know why Misthia and Koloneia are united in Notitia X, 
unless it be that Koloneia was in partibus infiddium and the title was conjoined with 
Misthia. 

J In Not. VIII. it occurs twice, first as an archbishopric, and then as a bishopric under 
Iconium. This is an example of a common kind of error in these registers, arising from 
carelessness in correcting them. 

§ jhv ay phv iKdvoyj rhv {uroKfi/x^vov rp ^ iveKrjpvxOv 6 HydpcorroSf KfKfvcrcv 

Oi>a<r6Bois xmortXuv. — Basil. Ep., 118 j quoted by Wesseling ad loc. Bead OuocrdSoiS. 
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prmaea Agrippinus, and finally sent to Ankyra, where he was executed 
(Act. Sanct., June 23. p. 472). 

6. Amdlada, according to the order of Hierocles, is beside Misthia and 
Ouasada ; according to the Notitise, it is beside Homonada and Ouasada. 
These indications would bo excellently satisfied by a situation at or a 
little to the north of Selki Serai, if there were any indication of ancient 
life there. None, however, is known to exist, and this district belongs 
to Misthia, while other reasons point to a situation for Amblada, further 
west, beyond Misthia. Amblada is placed both by Ptolemy and by 
Strabo (p. 670) in Pisidia ; the latter mentions it as on the frontier of 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and the former as being (with Apollonia, Antiocheia, 
and Neapolis) in that part of Pisidia which still remained in his time 
attached to the province Galatia. These particulars are sufficiently 
explicit to warrant us in placing Amblada on the eastern side of the 
Limnai (Egerdir Gol) near Galandos.* This situation is confirmed by 
the statement of Strabo that Amblada was renowned for its wine ; now 
the shores of the Egerdir Lake have always been renowned for their 
grapes, and, in reply to my questions, the inhabitants of Antiocheia 
(Yalowaj) and the neighbourhood unanimously declared that the country 
about Galandos was covered with vineyards, and supplied grapes to 
their markets. In the middle ages it was said that thirty-six different 
species of grapes were produced on the southern shores of Egerdir Lake.f 
On the other hand, grapes, though not altogether wanting, are very 
little grown on the east side of Boy Sheher Lake, about Misthia and 
Selki Serai, which furnishes a new reason against the attempt to place 
Amblada there. I have, therefore, no hesitation in placing Amblada at 
some place not far from Galandos on the eastern side of Egerdir Lake. 
Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles., Y. 2, mentions that Amblada was in an 
unpleasant and unhealthy situation, that the soil was barren, and that 
the inhabitants were rude and uncultivated. The name occurs in a 
groat variety of forms, Amlada, Amblada, Ampelada, Anpelada, 
Amilanda, &c. ; the native form was probably Mlad-a, or Mlad-os, which 
is hellenised in various ways. The name occurs also as Blaundos, or 
Mlaundos, or Blados, or Phlaudos in Lydia. Many members of Ihe 
Society called Xenoi Tekmoreioi J belonged to Amblada, and this fact 
suggests that it was not far from the north-east end of the Limnai 
(Hoiran Gol). This situation makes it difficult to explain why the 

* I placed Amblada here in a paper published in 1883 (‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ vol. iv., 
p. 37). Professor Sterrett, who explored the district, mentioned (on my request that he 
should examine for the purpose) that there were no traces of ancient life there, in 
his Preliminary Report. This forced me to retract my opinion (‘ Mittheilungen des 
Instil uts zu Athen,* 1885, p. 349), but since then he has published both Greek and 
Latin inscriptions found by himself in the district (‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ pp. 277-8). 

t Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ ii., p. 484, after Hadji Kbalfa. 

X See Sterrett, * Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 240, and my paper in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,* 
1883, p. 23 ff. 
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bishop of Amblada was under the metropolitan of Ikonion ; but the 
examples of Argiza and Thcodosiopolis (E. 2 and p. 305) show that 
bishops sometimes were connected with a distant metropolitan, for some 
unknown reason. The situation of Pappa and Misthia, in Ptolemy, 
seems to be south and east of the district which contains Amblada, 
Neapolis, and Antiocheia ; and, when Ptolemy confirms other evidence, 
he may be accepted as valuable. 

7. Homonades were a tribe occupying the mountainous region east 
and north of Trogitis (Seidi Sheher Lake). This situation is clearly 
demanded by the description of Strabo, as on the Pisidian border, on the 
north-eastern side of Cilicia Tracheia, and near Isaura (pj). 668, 679), 
and as adjoining the territories of Selge and Katenna* (pp. 569, 570) 
among the mountains of Taurus. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the inscription (Sterrett, 
‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ No. 240), in which the Demos of the Sedaseis speak 
of r;/xtt9 Ktti Tous o/xoc^rct9 riiJLu>v, proves that the Sedaseis were one of the 
demoi into which the ethnos of the Homonades was divided. This 
inscription 'was found at Namusa, in the district which has just been 
assigned to the Homonades. 

No coins of the Homonades are known, and this failure can hardly 
bo an accidental one, due merely to the deficiency of our collections. 
The reason, I think, lies in the subdivision of the ethnos into smaller 
parts. Hence in later time the Homonades are enumerated in the 
lists both of Pamphylia and of Lykaonia ; some of their villages or 
towns were in one province, some in the other. One of these towns 
was, as 1 believe, Dalisandos, which was a member of the Koinon 
Lykaonon, and which must therefore be distinguished from the other 
Dalisandos, a member of the Dekapolis of Isauria in the valley of the 
Ermenek Su. In a paper recently published in the ‘ Athenische 
Mittheilungen dcs Instituts,’ I have argued that Dalisandos was 
situated at Fasiller, and this localisation seems to me to be correct ; but 
I had not then learned that a second Dalisandos must bo assumed in 
Isauria. I then thought that a border city might have been mentioned 
in both provinces, but I now find that the authorities for placing 
Dalisandos or Lalisandoa in the Dekapolis are conclusive. 

The Homonades, being thus broken into small demoi or towns, 
formed no political unity and did not strike coins. Dalisandos did, and 
perhaps such places as Kolybrassos have also developed out of mere 
villages or demoi of the Homonades. Strabo’s account makes them 
extend from Katenna and Selge on the west to Cilicia Tracheia on the 
south-east and Lykaonia on the east ; and strictly taken this would 
imply that Lyrbe and Karallia also were towns of the Homonades, not 
to mention Gorgorome. Possibly even Parlais, if I have correctly 

* Selge at Siirk has long been an accepted position, and Professor G. Hirscbfeld 
detected Kutenna in the modern name Godena. 
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assigned it, was a colony founded on the edge of their territory by 
Augustus in order to keep down this people who were in his time a 
real danger to the pacified provinces. Similarly Lystra on their 
eastern frontier served the double purpose of a fortress against the 
Isaurians and the Homonades. 

8. Ilistra retains the ancient name in the form Ilisera. 

9. Laranda is still called Laranda by the Christian population, as 
well as Karaman, which is the official and usual name. 

10. Derbe. In fixing the site of Derbe, the first preliminary is to 

understand what is meant by Ptolemy’s ‘ Strategia Antiochiane,’ which 
he places in Cappadocia, and which contains the four towns Derbe, 
Laranda, Olbasa, and Mousbanda. In studying any statement of 
Ptolemy, the first essential is to determine his authority. In this case 
there can be no doubt that he refers to the same historical fact as Strabo 
does (p. 536), when, after describing the ten Strategiai of Cappadocia, 
he adds that in the first century before Christ there was an eleventh 
strategia consisting of part of Lykaonia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia 
(jr pocreylvvro 3’ varepov rrapa ‘Po)/xatW €K KtAt/ctas rots 7rpb 'A p^eXacv koI 
Ivb^KaTq cTTparrjyLaj Yf TrepX Kao-ra^aXa koX Ki'^tcrr/oa ^ AvTiirdr pov 

ToC Xga-Tov This, like the other Strategiai^ had ceased to exist 

long before the time of Ptolemy; but we may accept his list as a 
valuable testimony as to its limits. His list contains only four names, 
Derbe, Laranda, Olbasa, and Mousbanda ; but Appian and Strabo both 
add Kastabala, and Strabo also adds Kybistra, Of these, Olbasa, or 
rather Olba, according to the necessary correction of M. Waddington 
(‘Voyage Numismat.,’ s.v.) and Mousbanda, are cities of Byzantine 
Isauria, which was in earlier time called Cilicia Tracheia. Laranda has 
been already mentioned, and the situation of Kybistra at Eregli is 
certain. Accordingly, the general position of this eleventh Strategia is 
certain. It extends from the original frontier of Cappodocia at 
Kybistra westward and southward as far as Derbe (/xc^pt Acp^#;?, Strabo), 
which must therefore be west of Laranda. Considering the frontier 
line and the position of Ilistra and Laranda, there is hardly any choice 
left. Derbe must be placed about Zosta.^f The situation agrees 
admirably with the order of Hierocles and Not. I., VII., VJII., IX. It 
is demanded also by another passage in Strabo (p. 569), who defines 
Ifcaurica as containing the two Isauras and many other villages, and 
proceeds: rijs S’ ’IcravptK^s tiinv Iv TrXevpats yj ^ipj3Yf, His next words, 
ItdAto-ra rfj KamraSoKLa cirtTrcij^vKOS, refer to the fact that it was on the 
frontier of the eleventh strategia, an external addition which had been 
attached to Cappadocia. 

♦ He refers to the same district (p. 537) as tV iirlKYYirov (i. e. err par lav ) : rhs 
8’ iiriKTiirovs ob crvvapiBfita ral/raiSy (1) rik Ka<rrd0a\a Kal rd KujSicrrpa, (2) koI ri, &c. 
Appian (Bell. Mithr., 105) merely says, “several cities of Cilicia Tracheia, among 
\rhich was Kastabala.’’ 

t This situation was first suggested by Professor J. R. S. Sterrott. 
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Strabo (p. 535) is clear that this district of Kybistra, Kastabala, 
Derbe, &o., was in ibe province Cappadocia, constituted by Tiberius 
A.D. 17, when the last king Archelaus died, but in later time Derbe and 
Laranda appear as part of Lykaonia, cities of the Koivov AvKaovcov. 
It is not recorded when they were transferred from Cappadocia to 
Lykaonia, but it is highly probable the title Claudio-Derbe was insti- 
tuted by Claudius, when he arranged the transference, A.D. 41. After- 
wards, when Cappadocia and Galatia were united by Vespasian, the 
whole of Lykaonia was included in this vast province. Hence Ptolemy 
is confused in his division of Galatia and Cappadocia, putting part of 
Lykaonia in the one province and part in the other. The Strategia 
Antiochiane he derived from an old source ; for there is no probability 
that the Koman province was administered according to the Strategiai.^ 
If the Eomans had kept up this division, Ptolemy’s list of the cities in 
the Strategiai would probably not have been so bad as it is. 

11. Barata is very rarely alluded to. The following is the only 
reference known to me in literature. A saint, named ‘Joannes in the 
Well,’ lived in Kybistra with his mother Julia and his sister Themistia. 
He chose the life of a hermit, and with his mother’s consent went out at 
the age of thirteen to live in the wilderness (tjjv tprgxov oiV^crat y^v). An 
angel met him and guided him, and he went a journey of one day till ho 
found a well, in which he lived ten years. Then a certain Chrysias, 
wy €v rij vXg ro)v BapaT€a)v,j‘ was brought by an angel forth into the 
wilderness and buried Joannes (Act. Sanct., March 30th, p. 830 and 
add, 43). 

The locality is clear. Joannes went forth from Kybistra (now 
Eregli) into the plains north-west, which lie between Erogli, Kara 
Bunar, and Kara Dagh. Barata must be one of the towns on the edge 
of this desert, and the order of the Byzantine lists, which place it along 
with Laranda, Derbe, and Hyde, is more in favour of a site in the Kara 
Dagh, while Hyde was at Kara Bunar, and S. Joannes lived in the 
treeless level plains between them. 

The Peutinger Table confirms this situation. It mentions Barata 
fifty miles from Iconium on a road leading to the east. This coincidence 
of authorities places Barata at Bin Bir Kilisse or Maden Sheher J in 
Kara Dagh. 

If I am correct in placing Hyde at Kara Bunar, the order of the 
Byzantine lists points conclusively and inexorably to this site for Barata ; 
but the conjectural position of Hyde is too much in need of external 
confirmation to be able to afford any support to other identifications. 

* Kuhn, ‘ Stadtsverfassung des rom. Reiches,* considers, on the contrary, that the 
Roman administration was conducted according to the strategiai. 

f One might suspect ‘'YSp for for there are no trees in Lycaonia, and Hyde as 
in this country. Perhaps the original text was'^TST? [x\i7<r(oi/] ruv Bapartav, 

J Maden Sheher means “ City of Mines.’* No mines are now known. 
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Still it is important that these positions 'should in their entirety confirm 
the order of Hierocles. 

As this site, though rather famous,' has been very little explored, I 
may briefly mention the remarkable series of churches, which are well 
worth a careful examination by students of ecclesiastical antiquities. 
Sir C. Wilson and I copied the following inscription, which ran along 
the side walls of the nave of one of these churches : a syllable or two 
were engraved over the keystone of each of the arches. The remaining 
part of the inscription began from the oast ond. 


+TOKOAAHniN 

6NKOINU) 

€Y3A 

M€NOI 

ere///// 


TO KoXX^[y]/.V 

iv KOLV<S 

€v(d~ 

jj.evoL 

CT€[t . . 


The inscription must have begun at the west end, on the left hand 
as one entered the church, and, after running the whole length of the 
church, continued on the right side, back to the entrance.* 

On the walls of a church, outside the ancient city, there are a 
number of pilgrims’ marks, all of the same type. 


6YXHNHCI 

OYT1B6PIOY 

eYXHT€YKPOY 

HAniOY 

6YXHN6Y 

Similar inscriptions from Bin 


ov Tt/Sepiov, 
ivxQ TcvKpov 

XlaTTLOV, 

€vx7]v Ei»[y€nhv?]. 

Kiliso are given by Davis, p. 310, 


€YXHIN • • • • ’lr[ycvovas ?] 

6YXHAOMETIOY €vx^ Aoijl€Tlov, 


and by MM. Radet and Paris, ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 512, which 
may perhaps be restored [c^x]^ r€op[ytov k€ Za)]T^s [kc] Travros [otKoa 
avTa>r].'|‘ 

I should bo glad if some attention could bo given to these ruins, 
which are perhaps the most interesting in Asia Minor for church 
antiquities. 

12. Ubinnaca, in the Peutinger Table, near Archelais, is certainly 
a corrupt form. Hyde suggests itself as perhaps the original name. 
According to the following restoration of the Roman road, Hude and 
Canna were adjoining stations, and their names may have been corrupted 
into the single Ubinnaca. 


* The correction seems necessary, but the reading seemed clear on the 

wall. I do not understand in what sense KoWrjytv^ a well-known form = collegium, 
is to be taken, unless it be “ tlie church of a collegium.” 

t The three other inscriptions from Bin Bir Kilise, published on the same page, are 
badly explained, and perhaps not well copied. One seems to begin avrri rj Kar(ol)K(v)o-ii)5 
M(w)u[(r]^s ToC *ld.(rovo5. Another ends privQ) Noe/Spou i'. The third begins [6 Buva . . . .]ou 
i5io[t]r iyaKd/xatri, &c. 
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13. Hyde. Of this city nothing is known. Pliny says it was a city 
of Lykaonia, situated on the borders of Galatia* and Cappadocia, and it 
struck coins as a member of the Koinon Lycaonon. Hierocles mentions 
it after Derbe and Barata, and Notitiee I., VIII., IX. have it also after 
Barata and Derbe, and before Savatra and Kanna. These considerations 
agree well with the neighbourhood of Kara Bunar. Now Notitiae HI, 
X., XIII. omit Hyde and mention Thobusa. It is a natural supposition 
that the omission of Hyde was not accidental, but that Hyde was 
merged in Thebasa. 

14. Alterations were frequently made in the situation of cities during 
the Byzantine period f : in such cases the lists sometimes, but not always, 
give the names of the old and the new site side by side. I shall now 
proceed to show that everything recorded about Thebasa points to a 
situation in the country about Kara Bunar. 

In Not. HI, X., XIII., Passala and TibassadaJ occur as 13 and 14, 
There can be little doubt that these two names are a dittography, and 
that they denote the strong fortress Thebasa in Lycaonia. Thebasa is 
said by Pliny, v., 27, to have been a Lykaonian city, situated in Tauros. 
It is also mentioned in the account of the Saracen inroads during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when it was a critical point. It was, 
therefore, situated on one of the roads by which the Saracens were in 
the habit of invading the Byzantine territory, i.e. it was one of the 
two roads which mot at Podandos (one by way of Tyana, the other by 
Herakleia-Kybistra), and went south to Tarsos through the Cilician 
Gates. § Herakleia-Kybistra was another of these critical points at the 
time ; Malakopaia (north of Tyana) another. 

Thebasa belonged to Lycaonia, whereas Herakleia-Kybistra was part 
of Cappadocia at all times ; therefore Thebasa must have been further 
west, and perhaps on the direct road thence to Iconium. We should 
then look for it in the neighbourhood of Kara Bunar ; there are there 
both water and suitable points for fortification. A convenient water 
supply in this dry plain was of course an object of the first importance 
for the Saracen invaders. 

It was a pleasant confirmation of my work that, when independent 
reasoning had led me at different times to place Thebasa and Hyde as I 
have done, I then observed that the result explained the omission of 
Hyde in Not. HI, X., XHI. We have one of the numerous cases of 

♦ He uses the name in the sense of the province Galatia, in which Lykaonia was 
included. 

t I.e. a new centre grew up, and the mass of population collected there. 

X Tibassada; with the termination compare Tymbriada, a form of Tymbrias, 
HASSAAA = T1[B]A22AAA. 

§ Loulon was in Saracen hands at the time when Thebasa is mentioned, and conse- 
quently invasions were as a rule made through the Cilician Gates (see below). 
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correspondence between a city in tbe low ground, Hyde, and a strong 
fortress on a rock, Thebasa, Corresponding examples are — 

Prymnessos and Akroenos 

Kolossai and Cbonai 

Pessinus and Justinianopolis-Palias 

It is possible that some MS. Notitia may yet bo found with the 
entry ^tol ©iJ/Sao-a. 

15. It must be acknowledged that the above conditions are not very 
definite, and that they would be fairly well fulfilled if Hyde and Thebasa 
wore situated further north-west at Kara-ang-Kapu, where there is a 
very strong castle on a lofty hill, rising on three sides right out of the 
Lycaonian plain, and close to the Cappadocian frontier. This might 
seem to suit the position of Ubinnaca on the Peutinger Table much 
better ; for Ubinnaca there seems to be placed on a road from Archelais 
to Tyana, passing west of Hassan Hagh, and therefore through Kara-ang- 
Kapu. The only difficulty in the way of this is that Argos or Argeos 
seems to be the name of the castle above Kara-ang-Kapu, and that I feel 
very doubtful whether a road west of the Ilassan Dagh can ever have 
been in use. My opinion, after traversing the road, was that it can at 
no time have been the route from Archelais to Tyana, and that no 
Koman road passed through this rocky, dry, and barren country on the 
western skirts of the Hassan Dagh. Moreover, it is hardly an admis- 
sible supposition that a city striking coins could have existed in such a 
miserable situation as Kara-ang-Kapu. 

The conditions would not be well fulfilled if Hyde and Thebasa are 
supposed to have been situated at Ambararassi : (1)1 think there is 
no hill there which could become a Byzantine fortress : (2) Kastabala 
was more probably situated there ; (3) the corruption Ubinnaca in the 
Peutinger Table then remains unexplained. 

Thebasa was fortified by Nicephorus a.d. 805, along with Ankyra and 
Andrasos. In 806 Harun-al-Kashid occupied Tyana, and built a mosque 
there ; ho then captured Herakleia, Thebasa, Malakopaia, Sideropalos, 
and Andrasos, which in the Arab account are given as Herakleia, 
Sakaliba (Byzantine AoDAov, called by Joan. Chald. Hisn Assakaliba, the 
bulwark of Tarsos), Dabesa (apparently Thebasa), Safssaf, Kunia or 
Malkunia (apparently Malakopaia), and Dsu-l-kala.* As soon as Harun 

* As I quote this list, I may here give a discussion of the names, which might more 
suitably be given below in R. In this list Safssaf and Dsu-l-kala seem to correspond 
to Andrasos and Sideropalos. Safssaf means willow,” and in Turkish Sogud (Suyut), 
which has the same meaning, is a common village name. 

Safssaf was taken by the Saracens in a raid, a.d. 797, when Harun penetrated as far 
as Ankyra (Weil, ‘ Gesch. d. Khalif.,* ii. 470). Theophanes mentions a raid of the 
Saracens in 796, which reached Amorion (p, 470). The two are possibly the same. 
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retired, Nicephorus refortified the same places, and even ravaged 
Cilicia about Mopsouestia and Anazarbos ; but Harun again sent an 
army, and once more captured Thebasa. 

Theodosius, bishop of the Catholic Church in Ide, signed the will of 
Gregory of Nazianzos. He is, doubtless, Bishop of Hyde. 

Pliny mentions the Thebaseni in Galatia, i.e. the Eoman Province, 
which included Lykaonia. Mordtmann, not observing this, distinguishes 
the Galatian from the Lykaonian Thebasa, and identifies the former with 
Pteria (‘ Miinch. Sitzungsber.,’ 1860, p. 178, ff.). 

Here is the most convenient place to discuss the south-western corner 
of Cappadocia, which is properly a part of Strategia Tyanitis, but is by 
Ptolemy separated from it. It contains two cities, Kybistra and 
Kastabala. 

16. Kybistra was situated where the modern Eregli stands, in an 
open well- watered situation, a very city of orchards. Such a situation 
was not suited for the troubled times of Byzantine warfare, and during 
the eighth and ninth centuries we often hear of a fortress Herakleia, 
which is proved to have been close to Kybistra, and united with it in one 
bishopric by an entry in Notitia X., 96 : ra Kv/Sio-Ta ^toi ra ‘Hpa/cAcovs. 
The name of the fortress has boon preserved in the modern form Eregli ; 
its precise site is to be looked for on some hill in the neighbourhood. 

Kybistra is mentioned by Cicero {ad Fam.^ xv. 4) as in Cappadocia, 
near the boundary of Cilicia, and not far from Taurus. 

llerakleia-Kybistra was captured by Harun in 805, and by Almamun 
in 832 A.D. 

Kybistra-Herakleia was originally a bishopric under the metropolis 
Tyana, but it was formed into an archbishopric under the Patriarch 
Constantino (1069-64, Not. X. 96). It is mentioned in the list of arch- 
bishoprics in Not. X.* and XI. This event probably marks the recog- 
nition by the Church of the fact that great part of Cappadocia now passed 
into Mohammedan hands, but Kybistra still remained in Byzantine 
possession, and it therefore became an archbishopric ; though the names 

but I prefer to distinguish them, for my principle is (p. 345) to follow our authorities as 
far as possible, and not try forcibly to identify every raid mentioned by Arab historians 
in the unceasing frontier wars with some event described by Byzantine writers. Wo 
shall therefore regard the obvious resemblance of the names Sideropalos and Dsu-l-kala 
as accidental ; we shall distinguish the raid on Safssaff and Ankyra from that against 
Amorion, and take the former as a probable proof that Safssafif was on the road from 
the Cilician Gates to Ankyra. Andrasos (p. 368) then was not Safssaff, and must 
therefore be Dsu-I-kala. Of. Theophan., p. 482; Weil, ‘Gesch. d. Khalifen,’ ii. 160 ; 
Edrisi Jaubert, ii. 301. But see Addenda. 

♦ It therefore occurs twice in Not. X., as an archbishopric, 96, and as a bishopric, 
129, a typical instance cf the carelessness with which these registers were kept. The 
actual words of Not. X., 96, might apply to another Constantine, 1153-5, but the 
explanation given in the text shows that this date is unsuitable, as Cappadocia was 
entirely in Turkish hands at that time. Nazianzos was made an archbishopric by 
Romanus Diogenes 1067-71. 
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of Tyana, &o., were retained as bishoprics, yet they were really in j^artihus 
infidelium. 

In the year 1069 Eomanus IV. advanced from Sebasteia (Sivas) 
against the Turks who wore ravaging Lykaonia. Ho came as far as 
Kybistra-Herakleia Xeyofiivi]^; *HpaKX€ovq KWfjLoiroXeu)^'). The road 
which he took must have been by Caesareia and Tyana. Here he heard 
that the Turks, after capturing Ikoiiion, had gone away ; and he altered 
his plans, and sent part of his forces into Cilicia. 

17. Kastabala. Ptolemy mentions Khasbia in Lykaonia ; this is an 
obvious corruption ; and Kastabala is the probable correction. Strictly, 
Kastabala ought to bo in his Strategia Antiocliiane, but different au- 
thorities are followed by him in the lists of Antioch iane and of 
Lykaonia. 

Kastabala is mentioned by Pliny, VI. 3, without any precise indication 
of locality, as a city of Cappadocia. It is mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
corruption Khasbia as of Lykaonia. It must therefore have been on 
the frontier west of Kybistra, which was always reckoned in Cappadocia, 
and east of Laranda. This agrees with Strabo, who twice mentions 
Kastabala (p. 535 and 537) along with Kybistra, as a pair of towns, not 
far from Tyana, but nearer Mount Tauros, When Kybistra is fixed at 
Eregli, it is a natural and probable conclusion that Kastabala is at 
Ambararassi. 

Another Kastabala was situated on the Pyramos, and boro also the 
name Hieropolis, The lucid statement of M. Imhoof-Blumer (^Monnaies 
GrecqueSi p. 353) points to a different conclusion from that which he 
draws. The coins which ho there describes were probably all struck 
by a city of Cilicia proper, situated near the river Paramos: the exact 
site of the city still remains to be discovered, and the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries are unfortunately confused and inaccurate in this 
part. I should look for it on the Pyramos near Osmanie. 

A cutting conducts the road across the rocks immediately beyond 
Kastabala, two miles before reaching the end of the lake, and about 
19 miles from Kybistra. 

Katabatala (r^v twv Mavt^atW ttoAiv), which was captured by Basil’s 
generals (a.d. 876) at the time when he himself was taking Loulon and 
Melouos, can hardly be Kastabala (Theophan. Contin., 278), but is more 
probably in Armenia, near Tephrike, Argaous, and tbe other Paulician 
cities (Lokana, Tauras or Taras, Amara: Theoph. Cont., 267, 278, 
Cedren, ii. 154, 207). 

If Kastabala was a fortress in this situation, why is it never mentioned 
as an important point in the Saracen wars? The reason is, I think, as 
follows : — Kastabala was a fortress of the kind which was usual in the 
time of the Greek kings and of the Roman empire, conveniently situated 
near a great road, and depending for its strength mainly on artificial 
fortification. But almost all the fortresses which were important in the 
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Saracen wars were porclied on lofty and hardly accessible rocks ; such 
were Loulon, Khonai, Akroenos, Sozopolis, Justinianopolis - Palias, 
Kharsianon Kastron, and many others. Kastabala was not sufficiently 
■defensible, and fell into decay early in the Byzantine period. 

18. IsAUROPOLis is mentioned by Hierocles and at the Council of Chal- 
cedon (a.d. 530 and 451). It is never mentioned in any of the NotitieB. 
But Zeno, providing in one of his laws that every city should have 
the right to be seat of a bishop made a special exception of Isauropolis, 
which went along with Leontopolis.^ Leontopolis is mentioned as an 
autokephalous diocese in the NotitioB. 

Isaura was situated on the high and strong hill now called Zengibar 
Kale ; it was discovered by Hamilton. MM. Badet and Paris wrongly 
infer, from an inscription which they have published in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 
1887, p. 67, that Isaura was a Roman colony. The words on which 
they rely, ’Ifravpcoji/ 17 ^ovX^ koX 6 Srjfio^ ot re (rv/xTroXtrcvo/xci/ot *P(D/xaco(, 
do not, as Professor Mommsen informs me, justify such an inference. 

Hilarius, bishop of the Catholic Church Kara *lcravpCav (not «v, 
which is used in the same passage with regard to the town of Hyde 
[T 817 ]), signed the will of Gregory of Nazianzos. 

19. Korna is mentioned by Ptolemy and by Hierocles, and a bishop of 
Koma (Cotnensis) was present at Concil. Constantinop. 381, and another 
at Concil. Chalcod. 451. It never occurs in the NotitieB. The order of 
Hierocles suggests a position either between Derbo, Isauropolis, and 
Lystra, or a little to the west of Iconium ; the authority of Ptolemy 
leans in the same direction. No other evidence is known to me. No 
reason for its disappearance after Justinian’s time is known : it may 
have been merged in another biHlio]»ric. Similarly* Isauropolis dis- 
appears from all lists later than Hierocles. It is possible that the two 
phenomena are connected, which would lend additional probability to 
the situation of Korna near Isauropolis. 

20. Savatra, or Soatra, is fixed with a degree of certainty unusual in 
Lycaonia; it was on the direct road from Laodicea Katakokaumene to 
Archelais, as has been shown above; it was not far from Archelais- 
Garsaoura (Strab., p. 568) ; it was in the waterless Lycaonian plains, 
supplied by deep wells with water which was sold. These indications 
point clearly to the ruins, four hours south-west from Eskil,f which 
are extensive. It cannot be so far east as Sultan Khan or Eshaya, 
where there are abundant springs of water: and it can hardly be 
further west than the site above-mentioned, since it was not far from 
Archelais. 

Professor Sterrett has placed Savatra at Obruklu ; but that situation 
contravenes the conditions, for it is not on the road Laodicea to Archelais, 

♦ The law is quoted above, in the introduction. 

t I examined these ruins in 1886, when travelling with Mr. H. A. Brown. We took 
the straightest possible road from Tyriaion and Laodiccia Katakokaumene to Archelais. 
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and ii derives its water, not from wells, bnt from a lake ; moreover^ 
Obmklu would rather bo called near Iconium than near Archelais. 

21. KoROPASsoSj'a Lycaonian village, 120 stadia from Archelais on tho 
road to SavAtra, Laodicea, and Ephesos (Strab., p. 568, 663). It is also- 
mentioned in the Peufinger Table in the corrupt form Comitanassos, 
which perhaps results from a confusion with Parnassos on a neighbour- 
ing road. It should easily bo found between Sultan Khan and Ak Serai. 
Koropassos is probably to be read in place of tho corrupt name Adopissos, 
which Ptolemy places precisely in this north-eastern corner of Lycaonia. 

Koropassos is to be distinguished from the city Koropissos of Keti& 
in Isauria (Cilicia Tracheia), whose situation is discussed below. 

22. Kanna is placed by tho order of the Byzantine lists in north- 
eastern Lycaonia, in the neighbourhood of Savatra and Perta. Ptolemy 
agrees, placing it near Adopissos to the south. These considerations point 
to tho south-western skirts of Hassan Bagh, south of Kara-ang-kapu, on 
the hill over which is tho groat fortress Argos. A bishopric is required 
f6r this district, and all tho conditions agree with the view that Kahn a 
was that bishopric. 

23. Ardistama is placed by Ptolemy in the north-western part of 
Lycaonia. It still retains its ancient name in the form Arissama (which 
should probably be spelt Arrissama), north-west of Kara Bunar, and 
not very far from Kara-ang-kapu. It was not a bishopric, being 
probably irmrged Kanna (or possibly in Hyde). 

24. Perta is by an examination of the very uncertain road Archelais- 
PcssinuB placed at Eskil, but, in the uncertainty as to the number and 
order of the stations on this road, the possibility must bo left open that 
it was situated at some other site in the north part of Lycaonia. It is 
apparently intended in the Table to be 32 miles from Archelais. A 
situation near Eskil would agree admirably with the order of Hierocles. 
The Notitim always place Perta last, which prevents any inference from 
their order. 

26. Glauama appears to be the correct form of a name which appears 
as Egdana, PAava/xa, TdX/Savay PaX/xava, TdXjSavo^Sy ’EKSav/xava. In the 
Notitiee it appears always with the addition EudokiaS (J^ol EvSoKtds). 
An exatnination of the road Archelais-Pessinus on the Pent. Table leads 
us to place it at Inevi, and the order of Hierocles and of the Notitiee 
favoiirii a situation On the northern frontier of Lycaonia ; but, considering 
how very uncertain are stations on this road, it must be left qhite open 
to place Glauama at some other site on the west side of Lake Tatta. 

The double name makes it probable that there were two sites included 
in one bishopric, and that Eudokias was a foundation of the fifth century, 
in a situation of the later type,* while Glauama was at a site of the 
Eoman type. 

2G^ Verinopolis or Psebila is mentioned in tho ‘Notitiee,* but not in 
* The Ihvourite Byzantine Biluation was ou a lofty or a precipitous hill. 
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Hierocles. Theodosius, bishop rrj^ ^rjprfvCi)v ttoAcoj?, TroXctos, 

was present at Concil. Constantinop. iii., a.d. 680, and at Concil. Quinisext. 
a.d. 692. The city must be distinguished from Verinopolis or Stanros 
in Galatia Prima, of which the bishop Stephan ns was present at the 
same Council, 692. 

Verina was wife of the emperor Leo (457 to 474), and we should 
expect that Verinopolis was raised to the rank of a city and bishopric 
during that period, or else during the reign of Zeno, husband of her 
daughter Adriane, when she retained some influence (474 to 491 a.d.). 
It ought in that case to be mentioned by Hierocles; its failure may be 
due to the loose way in which the ecclesiastical registers were kept. 

Leontius of Sibila, Sibilla, or Sibela signs among the Isaurian bishops 
at Concil. Niceen. ii., a.d. 787. This place seems to be the same as Sybala 
or Syballa, mentioned in Isauria by Notitias III., X. The question arises 
whether this Isaurian hishoprio can be identified with the Lycaonian 
Psobila or Psibela ; and, considering how loosely the lists were kept, the 
mere fact that Notitiao III. and X. mention both, does not absolutely 
disprove their identity. If they are identical, the city must be placed 
on the frontier of the two provinces. Lo Quien takes this view. It is 
indeed clear that Sibila was in the northern part of Isauria (see T, 24), 
.and therefore near the Tjykaonian frontier; but my rule is to accept the 
authority of the Xotitim where no clear reason is seen to discredit 
Lhem. It is tlicrcfore more probable that Notitioe HI. and X. arc Lo be 
followed, and in that case the order of all Notitise suggests a situation 
for Psebila in the northern part of Lykaonia. No other evidence is 
available, but it is worth while to allude to the possibility that the 
otherwise unknown Pegella, mentioned in the Peutinger liable north of 
Perta, may be a corruption of Psibella. 

The frontier between Byzantine Galatia and Lykaonia lies between 
Glauama and Petinessos. Now, the furthest north point to which 
Lykaonia can ever have extended on the west is between Atlan and 
Piri-Bey-li (the latter in Galatia Amoriana), therefore it is very unlikely 
to have extended further north on the east side than Inevi. The country 
and the roads near Lake Tatta are almost unknown, only a part of it 
having been seen by Ainsworth. 

27. Seiouata, placed by Ptolemy in the north-west of Lykaonia, is 
otherwise unknown. Possibly it is a corruption of Saouatra, which is 
wrongly given by Ptolemy in Isauria : he also gives Olba and Antiocheia 
twice. 

28 . Pyrgos occurs on the Peutinger Table between Savatra and loo- 
nium, or perhaps between Savatra and Laodiceia. A bishopric of Pyrgoi 
is mentioned, Not. III., X., XIII. Hierocles has ‘Ptyyov, which is probably 
a corruption of the same name, and his order would suit admirably a 
situation in the north-western part of Lykaonia. Now the great extent 
of territory north and north-west of Laodicea seems to require a bishopric, 

2 A 2 
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and in this quarter, a little off the road Sauatra-Laodicea, is a place 
Orbugh,* which seems to preserve the ancient name. The town 
Anydroi Pyrgoi, disguised in Theophanes, p. 467, according to the text 
and index of De Boor, as Anydroi, on a road leading from Amorion to 
Cilicia, is evidently the bishopric in question : it was clearly situated 
in this district. 

Another place named Pyrgos is mentioned by Tagenon on the march 
of Fredeiick Barbarossa from Iconium to Laranda. The details of the 
march are as follows : — 

May 23, Went out of Iconium to a hortus regius, and stayed there in 
plenty. This hortus is one of the gardens described above. 

„ 26. Started thence and came to XL Fontes. 

„ 27. Beached large stream of potable water; the stream is now 
called Tcharshembe Su. 

„ 28. A large village, with vineyards. 

„ 29. Pyrgos. 

,, 30. Laranda, quae dividit Ciliciam, id est, Armeniam, a Lycaonia. 

Thence they crossed the mountains after reaching some 
Christian villages, and on the mountains the Prince of 
Sibilia came to meet them: est autem Sibilia castrum 
munitissimum, ot Marchia Christianorum . . . defensatur. 
Juno 6. Bridge over Selephica stream ; they cross, and thence difficult 
road lies before them : the bridge must bo over the river 
south of Mut. 

„ 10. Selefke, The Emperor is drowned. 

This route seems to follow the modern track from Konia by Cassaba, 
near Ilisra, to Laranda, and Pyrgos must be Cassaba, the walls of which 
are still a remarkable monument. We cannot identify this Pyrgos with 
the Byzantine town (see Addenda). 

It is most convenient to allude at this point to the Strategia Tyanitis, 
and the cities which it contains. 

29. Tyana has long been known at Kiz Hissar, called by some writers 
Kilisa Hissar. It is certainly a various form of Xenophon’s Dana ; the 
two varieties being attempts to represent in Greek an Anatolian name.f 

30. CiENA and Halala-Faustinopolis, are to be looked for at due dis- 
tances on the road from Tyana to the Cilician Gates. Faustinoplis must 
be near Pashmakji ; it derived its name from the elder Faustina, who 
died there, 

31. Anpabalis is still called Andaval, 16 miles north of Tyana on the 
road to Sasiina, Cmsareia-Mazaka, Colonia Archelais, and Mokissos. 

* It is called Obruklu in maps, but Orbugh approximates nearer to the local pro- 
nunciation, and tho Sal name has Obruk. Obruk is a Turkish word meaning water-jar, 
and perhaps the true old form Orbugh (Ilvpyos) has been modified by popular etymology 
so as to give a name with a meaning. 

t Called also Eusebeia, and Colonia Antonina. 
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32. Pasa or Paspasa was near Tyana. Gregory Nazianzen (Ep. 1G3), 
mentions a certain George, with the epithet nacr7ra<n/vos,* and 
Euphrantes, bishop of Tyana, stated at Concil. v., that this George was 
head of the monastery of Pasa, 12 miles from Tyana (Acta Cone, v., 
pp. 447-8, Mansi, ix. 268). 

33. Xanxaris. The hot baths of Xanxarisf are mentioned only by 
Gregory Nazianzen, who visited them in a.p. 381. He was residing at 
Arianzos, his farm near Nazianzos ; and he speaks of his visit to the 
baths as having led him rather far from home (Trepatrepo) TTpoi^aycv). 
His visit to the baths gave him the hope, almost the certainty, of 
meeting Olympius, the governor — this, of course, means governor of 
Cappadocia Secunda. 

This proves that the baths of Xanxaris were a usual resort of the 
people of Tyana, and were not very far from that city. They are still a 
favourite resort of the inhabitants of this district; they are situated 
between Bor and Nigde, a little off the direct road (on the north side, 
I think), and are called simply “ the Hamam.” 

At the baths there was a monastery, and Gregory mentions that the 
head was much troubled rfj tov Bpofxov <l>povTLht, which seems to imply that 
he had to look after the service of post-horses on the public road. The 
Hamam lies beside the road from Tyana to Andabalis, and must be about 
10 or 12 miles from Tyana ; the monastery, therefore, is evidently that of 
Pasa. Beside Andabalis was an imperial estate, where the fine Cappa- 
docian horses were bred, called “ equi Palmatiani ” in the fourth century 
after Palmatius, who apparently was the lessee or superintendent of the 
estate. Pasa or Xanxaris was apparently on this estate. 

34. Bazis, given by Ptolemy in Tyanitis, is an interesting word. The 
feminine personal Cappadocian name Bazeis is certainly connected with 
it. It is derived from Old Persian baga, “god,’’ Phrygian Bagaios, 
“ Zeus,” and is the seat of Zeus Asmabaios, near Tyana, described by 
Strabo, p. 537 ; Philostraliis, Vit. ApolL, i. 4 ; and Ammianus, xxiii. 6. 

35. Dragai : Apdrai and ^dypai are the readings of Ptolemy. Com- 
paring Tracias of the Peutinger Table, we see that Apdyat is probably the 
correct reading. It was situated near Tyana, on a Koman road ; but the 
Table is here so confined, that we may hesitate to accept its authority 
that the road in question led from Tyana to Archelais. This seems to 
be false, for we know all the stations on this road very well, it being 
described, stage by stage, in the Pilgrims’ route.J But I shall proceed 
to show that Dragai is probably the name of the imperial estate near 
Andabalis, and therefore lay on the road from Tyana to Archelais. 

* Var. lect. Tlaa"ira(rip6Sf TlaTnjv6sf Tla<rr7iy6sy Tlaff(rriv6s. See Addenda. 

t Some edd. read Zav^apCBosj Greg. Naz., Ep. 125, 126. 

X The view I formerly took, that the Table shows a road going from Tyana to 
Archelais by Ganna and Dragai on the west side of the Hassan Dagh, seemed to me to 
be untenable when I traversed that road (see Hyde). 
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Drizes or Drizion is several times mentioned by the Byzantine writers, 
and, if it can be proved to be in this neighbourhood, the various forms 
of the name may be identified as renderings of a single native name.* 

The first reference to Drizion or Drizes might perhaps seem on a 
cursory glance to demand a situation further south. In the year 975 
John Tzimiskes returned from Syria to Constantinople : on the march he 
was extremely annoyed to see that the rich estates, Longias and Drizes, 
which had been recovered from the Saracens by long and bloody wars, 
had been seized by the chamberlain Basil.f But most authorities speak 
of Anazarbos and Podandos instead of Longias and Drizes, and it would 
therefore appear that Longias was an estate near Anazarbos, and Drizes 
near Podandos. Longinias is elsewhere recorded J to have been a 
Oilician estate, and probably Longinias should be read for Longias in 
Leo Diaoonus. As to Drizes there is no possibility that a rich and fertile 
estate existed in the pass of Podandos, and we must look for it at the 
north end in the plain of Tyana. The details show that these two 
estates had formerly been imperial property, illegally seized by Basil, 
and hence arose the anger and bitter reproaches of the emperor against 
him. The imperial estate of Drizes may probably be identified with 
the Villa Palmati, which was near Andabalis, probably lying between 
it and Tyana (see Addenda). 

The position which I have assigned to Drizes is confirmed by the 
only other reference which I have been able to find to that unimportant 
place. In 964 Nicophorus marched against Cilicia, taking with him the 
Empress Theophaiio and her children. He left Theophano outside of 
Cilicia Tivt (fipovpiio ApL^iu) KaXoiy-teVcj). This shows that Drizion was 
not far from the Cilician frontier, and ne^ii* or on the road to the Pyla;, 
through which he entered. The Byzantine military road, by which he 
must of course have marched, passed by Tyana ; and at Dragai, or Drizion, 
a few miles from Tyana, perhaps as being a more pleasant country 
retreat than the large city Tyana, he left his wife to wait his return 
(Theophan. Con tin., 361). Another account says that ho encamped some 
time in Cappadocia before entering Cilicia (rj KairTraBoKtav eVauAtfo/xevos 
returning after his expedition, spent the winter in Cappadocia, 
preparing for the next campaign (Leo Diac., 51 ; cp. Zonaras, ii. 201). 

36. Podandos is well known, and frequently referred to by the Byzan- 
tine writers. It occupied a very important position in a deep valley in 
front of the Cilician Gates (r»js to fidpaOpov, Basil., Ep. 14). 

Podandos has retained its name as Bozanti. Comparing the equiva- 
lent forms Nadiandos and Nazianzos (Philostorg., Hist. Eccles., xii. 7), 

* Compare Baga and Bazis, Dragai and Drizes. 

t Loo Diac., p. 177. 

t I have read about Longinias iu Act. Sanct., but liave unfortunately destroyed 
the reference which I made at the time, but which afterwards seemed too trivial for 
preservation. Cinnamus, p. 180, mentions it as a place near Anazarbos. See also 
Anna, ii., p. 126, and Ducange’s note, p. G36. 
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we nee- that the “ z ” in Bozanti indicates an ancient variety in theiiame. 
The regio Podandus is mentioned by Hierocles, but never occurs as a 
bishopric, and it is indeed difficult to see where amid the mountains of 
Tanros could be the population that would require a bishop. Moreover 
after Cappadocia was divided by Valens into two provinces, Prima and 
Seounda, Podandos must have been politically in Secunda; but during 
the struggles that followed, the bishops of Csesareia retained, for at least 
a short time, ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the district of Mount Tauros, 
and Anthimus saw the revenues of the monastery of Saint Orestes in 
Tauros carried past Tyana to Caesaroia. It is quite probable that they 
marked this jurisdiction by consecrating a bishop of Podandos, the 
central point of the Tauros region, but before the earliest “ Notitia,” this 
bishopric had disappeared. Podandos had been taken by the Arabs as 
■early as the seventh century. In 530, Hierocles, being under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical lists of his time, placed Podandos in 
Cappadocia Prima : had ho followed the civil lists, ho would certainly 
have put it in Secunda, for, when Cappadocia was divided in 371-72, 
Valens made Podandos the capital of Secunda, but soon changed the 
capital to Tyana. 

37. SiALA is mentioned in Tyanitis by Ptolemy. It has been already 
discussed in Cappadocia, where I have mentioned that ^lAAA is probably 
a corruption of [SAJ^IMA, a city and bishopric some miles north of 
Andabilis.**^ 

38, Bagadaonia. is described by Strabo (p. 539) as a plain in the very 
south of Cappadocia, underneath the very shadow of Tauros, barren, the 
haunt of wild asses, hardly producing a single fruit-tree. The descrip- 
tion applies, not to the plain of Tyana, as has usually been understood, 
but to the plains north and north-west of Kybistra. StephanuR mentions 
Bagadaonia as the southoriimost part of Cappadocia. 

The only other reference to this district is in Nicephoriis Bryennius, 
p. 63, where the name is Gabadonia. In 1073 Isaac and Alexius Com- 
nenus advanced from Iconium to Caesareia, and they were defeated by 
the Turks not far from Cmsareia. Alexius escaped with difficulty, 
and reached after some wandering to kv Ta^aSovia 7roAt)(vtov. This 
town, mentioned apparently as a familiar place, is in all probability 
the well-known fortress of Herakleia-Kybistra. Alexius must have 
tried to escape in the direction of Iconium. 

B. The Passes over Taurus. 

1. At this point it will be most convenient to describe the passes of 
Mount Taurus, which were under the general charge of the Kleisour- 
arch, or Guardian of the Passes, in the Byzantine system of frontier 
defence. The chief passes over Taurus are the Pylse Ciliciao, through 
which led the main road from all parts of the plateau of Asia Minor to 

♦ no fQ Ciiorft f\v fiirtmu Tfinnrorioa Tiofir 
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Cilicia in all periods of history. The regular approach was by way of 
Tyana, as we know from Xenophon and from all later authorities ; but 
there are other two approaches, from Kybistra and from Ceesareia. Other 
passes, all more or less difficult, lead direct from Lycaonia, to the coast 
at Anemourion, at Kelenderis, and below Seleuceia. The most important 
of these is the one which is frequently mentioned as the pass of Andrasos. 
or Kylindros, i. e. the pass leading viA Andrasos, or Adrasos, to 
Kelenderis. 

The treatise on the tactics of Nicephorus Phokas, the results of hia 
experience in a long course of successful war against the Saracens, 
enumerates in chap. 23 the chief passes by which the Saracen armies 
could retire from a foray in Byzantine territory into their own country, 
i. e. Cilicia or Commagene. They are (1) the passes which lead into 
the Anatolic Theme out of the Theme of Seleuceia, crossing from 
Cilicia into Cappadocia or Lykandos, (2) the passes crossing from 
Kommagene to Melitene and Arabissos, (3) the Armenian passes beyond 
the Euphrates.* The first head includes the pass of Adrasos, the 
Cilician Gates, and the pass from Anazarbos and Sis by Iladjin to 
Komana and to Kokussos. 

2. In the expedition made by Nicephorus (before 960 a.d., see under 
Misthia Lycaonise) into Cilicia, he advanced by the pass of Maurianon, 
ravaged the country towards Adana, marched down as far as the sea, 
and encamped on the banks of the Kydnos, beyond the bridge on the 
road to Adana. The Saracens who were besieging Misthia, hearing of 
the raid, raised the siege, and marched in all haste to intercept the 
Byzantine army on its return. But Nicephorus having stayed only a 
day or two in Cilicia, retired in safety by the pass of Karydiok. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt, from the places in Cilicia mentioned, that 
Nicephorus advanced through the Cilician Gatos. The Saracens returned 
from Misthia, by way of Vasada, Konia, Eregli, towards the Gates to 
intercept him. Nicephorus, however, had already retired in safety* 
What, now, was the pass by which he returned ? I have no doubt he 
retired through the Cilician Gates. A few miles north of the Gates, 
the road divides into three ; the left leads to Kybistra, the central to- 
Tyana, the right direct to Cmsareia-Mazaka.f Now Nicephorus cannot 
have advanced by Kybistra, for, as he must have traversed Lykaonia to- 
reach that pass, there was every chance that the Saracens would hear of 
his raid too soon, and be able to intercept him. Moreover, it is ex- 
pressly mentioned that the Anatolic and Opsikian troops were left to 

* P. 250. — otas ykp bZov Sif\$fTy 0ov\tj0w(rii/f av6 re t&v iv HfKevKflq, KXtic’ovp&V' 
Kal rod r&v ^AvaroKiKwv 0€p.aroSf KaOb rit. Tavpinb, tJprj r-f)v rt KiKikUp SiopiCovtrt Koinra- 
boKlap T€ Ka\ AvKaviby irpbs rovrois Kal Ta irapaKtlp^va T^pfiaviKtuip rt Ka\ ’ASariv, wal 
rh Kafjtrovi^ koI tov Aoot/Oa, tc, iral tci KaXo/iSta* Kal Tct iripaBfv rod ^txppdrov 

rrorofAod k.t.X. 

t The Ceesareia road separates from the other beside Podandos (Bozanti Khan) ; the 
other two fork at Takbta Keupreu, six miles further north. 
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oppose the Saracen invasion, so that the troops with Nioephorus must 
have been mainly those of the eastern Themes, Kharsiana, Armeniaca, 
&o. Hence Nioephorus must have advanced by one of the other passes, 
and certainly by the regular military route by Tyana, which, therefore, 
is the pass Maurianon. On his return the pass of Kybistra is obviously 
even more out of the question than on the advance ; hence the name 
Karydion remains for the pass leading to Kaisari by Bereketli Maden. 

After writing out this argument, I turn to my map, and find that 
the road from the Pylae CilicisB to Caesareia passes by Bozanti Khan 
(Podandos) and Funduklu ; Funduklu is the Turkish translation of 
Ka pvStov.* 

The point where the passes Maurianon and Karydion forked was 
perhaps called Gytarion or Typsarion. In 1068 the Byzantine army 
crossed the passes of Mount Tauros from Cilicia, iiiova-L S* ^fuv n 
X<*>ptov ToC IloSai/rot} KXcicroipas ckto?, Tvij/dpiov KaXovpL€VOV» The- 

emperor went thence direct to Constantinople ; hence there is every 
probability that Typsarion is not on the Eregli pass, but on the direct 
road from Podandos to Tyana. Mich. Attal., p. 121. 

Scylitzes, p. 677, differs from Michael as to the name and the 
position, — cts tl xuipLov rrjs IToSavSov xActO’Cvpa?, VvrdpLOV KaTOVopLa^6p.€vov, 

At this point the army heard reports from Melitene : there is there- 
ore only one point which suits all the conditions, — that point is where 
the direct road from eastern Cappadocia joins the Tyana-Tarsos road. 
Here news would naturally reach the army ; and it is a point out of the 
pass in one sense, yet it would be equally correct to say that it is in 
the pass. 

The pass Maurianon was guarded by the strong fortress Loulon, 
which had been captured by Basil in 878, and the route was therefore 
open to Nioephorus. 

3. Loulon, called Sakaliba or Hisn Assakaliba by the Arabs, was a 
frontier fortress of primary importance in the Saracen wars. It com- 
manded the main pass loading north from Tarsos, and its possession was 
a critical point. Its critical importance is often mentioned, t and the 
references, if taken strictly, would show that Loulon was close to Tarsos ; 
but a study of its history shows clearly that this is quite impossible, and 

* The three roarle may be thus given, with approximate distances : — (1) Pylfls 12J 
Podandos 4^^ Yoaunlu 2 Funduklu 5 ^ Kamushli Klian SJ Soldukli 12f Kaya Alti 8^ 
Kavlak SJ Frenk ^ Enehil Ashlama 5 Gerdeliz 3 Arapli 8 Develi Kara Hissar 
Indje Su 19 Kaisari. (2) Podandos 3 Ak Keupreu 3 Takhta Keupreu 19 Pashmakji 
(near Faustinopolis) 13 Tyana. (3) Takhta Keupreu 13 Tchifte Khan 11 Ulu Kishla 
12 Tchapan 15 Eregli (Kybistra) 20 Kastubala. Most of these estimates I owe to Major 
Bennet, 

t rh vKucra r^v 'Pu/xaiK^v iiriKpdruav w4>^\ovv bx^jpwrarov Kderpop (Theophan. 
Contin., 277), the bulwark of Tarsus (Jo, Chald.), <ppovpt6p n rf Tdp<r<p dyxiOvpop ivL 
Tipos in^Kordrov x6<pov Ka\ (Cedren., ii. 174) ; tlpvfid n kuI (ppodpiop rp kutcl 

KiXiniap Tdpffcp ‘n-Xpcid^ov Koi ytiropovy (Theophan. Contin., 197). 
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that Loulon was much further north. It commanded the most important 
route to Tarsos, and was thus the key which opened and closed the road 
to Tarsos. This great road must of course be the road from Tyana 
through the Oilioian Gates. Over the actual Gates themselves there 
are the romains of a fortress, and ft is possible that is Loulon ; but even 
this position, 40 or 50 miles from Tarsos, seems too far south to suit 
history, and I should look for a site nearer Tyana. 

4. The Thema of Lesser Cappadocia, which lay south of Kharsiana, 
bordering on Lykaonia and Buccellarii and including Csesareia-Mazaka, 
extended on the south as far as the fortress of Loulon, and even to 
Podandos.* The terras imply that Loulon was north of Podandos. 

5. Loulon is mentioned as the first point in the line of beacon fi.res, by 
which news of a Saracen invasion was telegraphed to Constantinople ; 
this line of communication was discontinued by tbo Emperor Michael 
(B42-57) in one of his foolish freaks (Theophan. Contin., 197). It is 
impossible that a point on the southern slope of Taurus towards Tarsos 
should be the beginning of this lino. This shows that it must have 
been situated on the northern skirts of Taurus, and its commander was 
charged with the watch of the passes. The beacon fire must have been 
lighted on some peak south of Faustinopolis, and we might look for 
Loulon. in this neighbourhood.! 

The description of the lino of beacons is the critical passage to fix 
the site of Loulon. The second beacon, on the hill of Argaios or Argea 
(i.e. Argaia), might at first sight appear to bo Argaeus beside Cmsareia- 
Mazaka, the loftiest mountain in Asia Minor. But it is obvious that 
such a lino for the beacons is quite impossible, not to mention that a 
fire, even as far north as Tyana, could not be visible on Argaeus. 
General considerations made me quite certain that one of the beacons 
must be on a peak of Hassan Bagh, and in 1886 I went round the 
western side of the mountain. At the extreme western or south- 
western end, an almost isolated peak rises direct from the plain of 
Lykaonia about 1000 feet. The summit commands a wonderful view : to 

Constant. Porph, de Them*, p. 19 . — ynKph KamradoKia 7} vvv xpVH-^'rl(ov(ra tU 
Befia, ^fiopSs i<rri AvKaovlas Ka.\ diafialyfi aurijs Kaifrapetas, v^arvyeTai 8^ ewy 

&PXV5 Twy BovK^Wapiuy^ KaraX'fjyei Se nphs ayaroKiis fx^XP^^ avr^s 'PoSeyrov koI rov (PpovpCov 
rov KaKov/xeyov Kol avrrjs Tlodeydov. If, as I think probable, "PoSeyrov is a mis- 

taken form for noSfvSoO, perhaps suggested by a Latin form Podentos, the inference in 
the text that Loulon was north of Podandos cannot bo pressed. 

t The line of beacons is given as follows (Theophan. Contin., 197): — 5tct <payoD 
di}Kov(rty rois Kwrh rhv ’Apyaxov fiovy6v, koX ot adOis rois Karci r^v ’IcrcijLCOi/, koX ol To?y Kar^t 
AiytKoy^ #cal rovro rois Karii rhy Metjuayra Trd\iv fiovvhv (Tra rovrov 6 Kifpi^os 8ia- 
Kal aZOts rovToy 6 M<i>ki\os , rovrov Sc d rov aytou Ah^eyrlov Boi/vSs 
rots iy ry fXiydKtp iraXarly Hard rb ^Kicuchy rov ^dpov 4irl rotirou Siairapiois d.<pa)pt<r(x4vois 
iy fipax^t iiroUi St) <pavtpd. The same stations are given by Cedrenus, ii., 174, Loulon, 
Argaios hill, Isamos hill, Aigialos (sic), Mamas, Kirkos, Mokillos, hill of St. Auxentios, 
and the palace. Constantine Porphyr. (de Cerim.y i. app., p. 491) gives them as Loulon, 
Aiytas fiovySsf Samos, Aigilon, Olympos, Kyrizos, MoZkiKos iirdyw rSov IlvXwv, hill of 
Saint Auxentios, and the palace. 
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the north lies the great salt lake Tatta, backed by the hills of Galatia ; 
south extends the huge wall of Taurus, and between lies the hollow 
Lykaono-Cappadocian plain. A fire at the northern end of the pass 
would be clearly visible on this peak of Hass^in Dagh, and the view 
extends thence far away north-west in the direction of Constantinople 
over a perfectly flat plain, on the horizon of which one or two peaks are 
visible. As the third peak from Argaios is Olympos, obviously the 
Mysian mount, it is impossible to place Argaios too far to the south, 
while the evidence about Loulon being the bulwark of Tarsos restricts 
us to a point not too far removed tVom Taurus. Not a shadow of a doubt 
can remain in the mind of any one who ascends the peak which I have 
described and surveys the country round, that it is the only point which 
makes the short line of beacons a possibility. On this peak are the 
ruins of a strong fort, whose masonry seems to be in part Hellenic and 
in part Byzantine restoration. Standing here, and thinking of Strabo’s 
expression, “ Argos, a lofty fortress towards Taurus,” * I recognised 
that the Byzantine name Argaios is the same as Strabo’s Argos, the 
latter form being only a little more greocised. 

When Argaios is thus fixed, it would be an easy matter for an 
explorer to discover the next points, Isamos and Aigilos. The name 
Argaios, which is given to two of the most striking mountains in 
Cappadocia, is probably a Cappadocian w'ord meaning mountain. From 
Argaios the view extends to the mountains north of the salt lake Tatta. 
If we put Isamos at some peak in the desert west of the north end of 
the lake, Aigilos must be looked for somewhere near Troknades, perhaps 
between Kaimaz and Dorylaion, in a point of the hills south of the 
Tembris. It is more difficult to flash the nows across the broken country 
between Dorylaion and Constantinople, and hence more beacons are 
needed in the latter half of the way. See F. 50. 

0. It has now become clear that Loulon is a fortress commanding tho 
pass between the Cilician Gates and Tyana. Now precisely in this pass 
lies the bishopric Faustinopolis ; the city of Faustinopolis was built by 
Marcus Aurelius and named after the Empress Faustina, who died there. 
Its original name was Halala. It appears probable that the second 
syllable of Halala is long, and that it is the same word as the Byzantine 
Loulon. 

7. Loulon is called by the Arab historians Sakffiiba, or Assakaliba. 
Prof.^Kobertson Smith informs me that the word means “ Sclavonians,” 
and that, “ according to Beladhori, p. 150, many Sclavonians were placed 
by the Caliph Merwan 11. along the frontiers.” Hisn Sakaliba, there- 
fore, is the Castle of the Sclavonian guards.” Theophanes, p. 348, men- 
tions, that in 664 5000 Sclavinoi joined the Saracens, and wore settled 
in Seleukobolos near Apameia. In 691, 20,000 Sklaboi, who had been 

* P. 537, ia describing the Cappadocian fortresses, 8 re ''Apyos epvfia v^riKhv irpbs 
r(p Tavpep, 
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enrolled in the Byzantine army, deserted and joined the Arabs (Theopb., 
p. 366). 

8. Loulon was captured by Harun-al-Rashid, when the Saracen power, 
reviving under the Abbasside Khalifate, was a second time beginning to 
press hard on Asia Minor. According to Weil (‘ Gesoh. der Khalifen/ 
ii., p. 160) the Arab historians place the capture in 805,* but the 
Byzantine historians do not mention it at all ; and the history of the 
wars from 782 onwards makes it probable that Loulon was in Saracen 
hands during them. The Saracens could not invade by ihe Cilician 
Gates unless this fortress were in their hands. It was probably taken in 
782, or soon after. 

Loulon remained in Saracen hands at least as late as 811. We do 
not hear when it was recovered by the Byzantines; but Weil mentions 
that, after capturing Herakleia-Kybistra in 831, the Khalif A1 Mamun 
in 832 besieged Loulon unsuccessfully for a hundred days. In 833 he 
began to rebuild and fortify Tyana, perhaps to aid his designs against 
Loulon ; but he died in this year, and his successor gave up the 
intention of refounding Tyana. It is apparent that if A1 Mamun was 
not master of Loulon in 831, he cannot have invaded by the pass which 
it commands, but must have crossed Taurus by another way to attack 
Herakleia-Kybistra and Tyana. 

The groat invasion by Motassem in 838, when Amorion was captured, 
must have passed through the Cilician Gates, and Loulon was probably 
captured as a preliminary. But still, in the campaigns of 866-63, the 
Saracens seem always to invade by the passes leading from Kommagene 
to Kataonia, which makes it probable that Loulon was then a Byzantine 
possession. It is recorded that Michael (843-67) discontinued the line of 
beacons from Loulon to Constantinople,! and aj>parently Loulon passed 
into the power of the Saracens between 863 and 867 (Cedren., ii. 174). 

9. In A.D. 878 Basil captured Loulon, “ which had been, by the neglect 
of preceding emperors, allowed to pass into the hands of the Saracens, 
and was held by them as a fortress, strong both by natural situation and 
by its garrison.” Thereupon the fortress Melouos voluntarily surrendered 
(to McAovo? Kcurrpov, Theophan. Contin., 277-8). It is highly improbable 
that Basil penetrated into Cilicia at this time, for the Saracens were still 
too strong ; and this fact confirms our previous conclusion, and shows 
that both Melouos and Loulon must be placed on the north side of 
Taurus. About the year 900 it can be proved that Loulon was still in 
Byzantine hands, t and it probably remained in their power till the 
Turkish conquest. 

• The other fortresses captured at the same time were Thebasa (Dabesa, Arabic), 
Andrasos (Dsu-l-kala), Malakopaia (Kunia or Malkunia), Sideropalos (Safssaf). Loulon 
is not mentioned by Theophanes, but is mentioned by the Arab historians. 

t Muralt, ‘ Essai de Chronogr. Byzant.,* i., dates this event in 866. 

X See the description of the inroad made by Nicephorus Phokas into Cilicia about 
896, quoted above in describing the pass. 
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10. Melouos, or Meloe, It is clear from the passage just quoted that 
Melouos was a frontier fortress on a pass of Taurus. There can be no 
doubt that it is identical with the Meloe mentioned in Isauria by 
Ilierocles and the Notitiao. The references to it may be taken to imply 
that it was on an important pass ; and it was probably on the pass from 
Laranda by Adrasos and Germanicopolis to Kelenderis. Adrasos was 
further south than Meloe, to judge from the general probabilities of the 
Byzantine allusions. Hierocles mentions them together, and apparently 
Melouos has still retained its name as Meliss Tepe, while Adrasos was 
probably on the Kalykadnos, a few miles further south. The evidence 
is more fully discussed below. 

Melouos cannot be the same place that is called Semalouos by 
Theophanes (p. 453), which was besieged for a whole summer by Haruii- 
al-Rashid, and captured in September 780, for Semalouos was in the 
Armeniac Theme. But perhaps Melouos is to be identified with Milos 
or Milios (see § 11). 

I add here a few fortresses which are mentioned during the Saracen 
wars, apparently in these parts, but which cannot be placed exactly 
with our scanty information. 

11. Milos. In 781 Irene sent all the Asiatic troops to guard the 
Meisoiirait and prevent an invasion of the Saracens. A battle took place 
at Melos or Milos * in which the Byzantine troops gained a complete 
victory, according to Theophan. (p. 455) ; while the Arab historians say 
merely the Saracens did not venture to face the great Byzantine force. 
Milos is, therefore, in or near one of the Jdeisourai leading from Cilicia 
across Tauros. 

12. Koron is mentioned in Theophan. Con tin. (p. 360, etc.), as having 
been captured by the Saracens in the year 892. No clue to its situation 
is given, except that it was a fortress of Cappadocia. It was in Cappa- 
docia Secunda under Tyana (Constant. Porph. de Them., p. 21). This 
suggests that it was either in the plain of Venasa, or more probably at 
the ruined fortifications now called Viran Sheher, some hours south-east 
of Ak Serai ( Colon ia Archelais), on the outskirts of Hassan Dagh. 

13. Tyropoion is occasionally mentioned as a strong fortress; but 
in the few casual references to it hardly any clue is given to its 
situation. When Phokas, who had rebelled against the emperor John 
Tzimiskes, a.d. 971, and had occupied Cassareia, found that Skleros was 
advancing from Dorylaion against him, and that his own followers 
were deserting him, he fled to Tyropoion (Cedren., ii. 390, cp. 443). 
Romanus Diogenes, being dethroned in 1072, and being defeated at 

♦ Muralt, ‘Essai de Chronogr. Byzant.,* vol. i., quotes also the form Milios from 
another authority, to which I have not access. Milios has a singular resemblance to 
Melouos or Meloe, the Isaurian fortress and bishopric; for great varieties exist in the 
forms of proper names in these late times. It is, therefore, not improbable that Milos is 
to be identified with Melouos. 
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Dokeia (now Tossia) in the Armeniac Theme, retired into Cappadocia, 
occupied a fort Tyropoion, cVt Xwpov Kctftcvov oxvpoO, and finally retreated 
into Cilicia, [of course by the Cilioian Gates]. The enemy, advancing 
against him, avoided the pass of Podandos (i.e. the Cilioian Gates), and 
crossed Mount Tauros by one of the Isauriaii passes.* These passages 
show that Tyropoion lay in the country south-west of Csesareia, and 
between Dokeia and mount Tauros. 

After this was in type, the identification of Dipotamon has shown 
mo that Tyropoion is Tyriaion (see Phrygia). 

14. Mao-aXatos Or MacraXaiwi/ is mentioned by Theophanes (389-90) as 
in the Anatolic Theme. The only other reference to it known to me is 
‘ Act. Sanct.,* April 3, App. p.'xxx, where it is mentioned as a fort in the 
fxipYi ’AmToX^g, to which Saint Nicetas was exiled. Being in the 
Anatolic Thome it cannot have been in Cappadocia. It may have been 
either in Lykaonia or Phrygia, but the events narrated by Theophanes 
agree better with a position in Lykaonia on the road from Cilicia to 
Akroenos. A town Theodosiana, otherwise unknown, is to be sought 
on the same road nearer Akroenos. 

15. Kopidnados, where the Saracens were victorious in 788 (Theoph., 
463), in the Anatolic Theme, is possibly the same as Apadna in Tsauria, 
where Justinian built a monastery (Procop., Acdif., V., p. 328). 

16. Kasin, a great cave or underground stronghold, called Matmurah 
by the Arab historians, which was captured by the Saracens in 776, by 
smoking out the inhabitants. There can be little doubt that Kasin was 
in the plain of Venasa, about Sasima and Malakopaia ; great underground 
residences are a special and peculiar feature of this plain, which lies on 
the direct road north from the Gates.j In 776 the Saracen invasions 
were beginning anew, and as yet they did not penetrate very far into 
Byzantine territory. The Arab accounts, indeed, say that they captured 
Ankyra in this year; but the Byzantine authorities do not confirm this ; 
and it appears incredible, unless there be some place near the frontier 
whose name is confused by the Arabs with Ankyra of Galatia. Some 
other references at this time certainly are more naturally interpreted of 
an Ankyra in the south of Cappadocia, but perhaps they are only 
mistaken references to the Galatian Ankyra. 

Kasin is clearly the same as the military district Eases, transferred 
from the Cappadocian Theme to Kharsiana about 890. This fact implies 
a situation south of the Halys, as I have shown in speaking of the 
Thome Kharsiana. 


* At^ r^s tUv *l(ravp(iiv fls rairrjv Sua'€(65€vroi 8’ ^rres kuI rpax^^s nal 

i.ydvr(tis Kol \iau tmv6‘Kopoi oi ^lareix^C^y’i’^s ruv opuu is r)\v KthiKlav oi fitrplay 

irolovv ©88* ti/oSov ry prpdr^ rijy etV^Aeuffir (Mich. Attal., p. 174). 

+ Tiieo^ham, 449 ; tVeil, * Khalifen/ ii., 97. It is possible that Kasin is a corruption 
of Sasima,' midway between the bid form and the modem Hassa Kent 
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S. Roman Roads in Lykaonia and Tyanitis. 

After tRus fixing tRe cities of tReso districts, it becomes possible to 
attempt to trace tbe roads. 

1. TRe road from loonium to tRe Cilician Gates is not given in a direct 
and complete way in tRo Table, but it cannot Rave been omitted, and 
most of the stations on it are given in a scattered way. It may bo 
restored from tbe fragments, taken in conjunction witR tlie following 
road, as 

Iconium 50 Barata 21 Kastabala 20 Kybistra 54 Podandos 
(Paduando in tRe Table) 13 Pylas Ciliciee {fines Cilidse 
in tRe Table) — [Mopsoukreno (omitted on the Table)] 
— Tarsos. 

It is probable that tlio Tetrapyrgia, which is mentioned twice in the 
Table, as Tetra between Cibistra and Mazaca, and in full as Tetrapyrgia 
on the road Iconium-ClaudioiioHs, has been transferred here from Syria. 
Tetrapyrgium is mentioned in the tale of Saint Sergius,’" who was 
carried from castrum Barbalissos (on the Euphrates) to castruin Soura, 
and then made to run, shod with iron nails, to castrum Tetrapyrgium, a 
distance of nine miles, and thence nine miles more to castrum RuzapRata. 
TRe latter place is obviously ResapRa, afterwards called Sergiopolis. 
Procopius (Bell. Pers., ii., p. 99) says that Sergiopolis was 126 stadia 
from Soura, and was situated in the southern part of the campus 
Barharicus^ which must obviously be the territory of Barbalissos. 

2. A road is given in the Peutinger Table : — 

Iconium L Barata xxxix Tyana. 

The course of this road is determined by the probable situation of 
Barata at Bin Bir Kilisso. It is therefore really the road to the Cilician 
Gates, from which the road to Tyana forks at Kybistra. There seem to 
be some stations omitted : Kastabala and Kybistra, which lie immediately 
oast of Barata, are mentioned in the Table, but on wrong roads.f The 
road then is to be restored. 

Iconium L Barata xxi Kastabala xx Kybistra xxxix Tyana. 

♦ This reference should be added to O. 1, whore I was unable to insert it. 

t It puts Kybistra betweeu Tyana and Csesareia-Mazaka, Kastabala between 
Komana-Capadoeiee and Melitene. Another view is taken by the older geographers. 
Leake, followed by Kiepert, &c., corrects the Cibistra of the Table to Kyzistra, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy in the Strategia Kilihia^ and accepts the road Andabalis> 
Kyzistra-Tetra-Caesareia as a real one. I believe that Cibistra must be understood 
to be the important station Kybistra in a false position. I am very doubtful also 
whether Ptolemy’s Kyzistra is to be accepted as a real city, for in the Nicene Oouncil, 
A.n. 825, Kyzistra is given as a bishopric, which proves that it is merely an error or a 
various form, due to local pronunciation, of Kybistra. Piolemy, misled by the variation 
in the name, puts one in Strategia Kataonia, and one in Strategia Kilikia ; in a similar 
way he doubles Olba as Olbasa, and puts one in Ketis, the other in Strategia AntiocMane, 
being ignorant that the latter includes KetU. 
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3. The road from Iconium to Seleukeia of Isauria coincides with the 
last to Barata. Then it passes by Laranda (omitted on the Table), 
ad fines, Koropissos in Ketis (Coriopio on the Table), Claudiopolis 
(omitted on the Table), where it forks, one branch (probably not 
mentioned on the Table) going to Kelenderis, the other to Seleukeia. 
The Table makes this road go to Pompeiopolis instead of Seleukeia. 
This is probably a mere fault of drawing complicated by the triple 
occurrence of this city in the Table, twice Pompeiopolis, and once Soloi. 
This road then may be restored : 

Iconium L Barata — [Laranda] — Koropissos — [Claudiopolis] — 
Seleukeia. 

At Seleukeia it joined the coast road, given on the Table (after some 
corrections are made) as 

Selinus — Anemourion — Arsinoe — Kelenderis — Selouceia — 
Korykos — Pompeiopolis-Soloi — Zephyrion — Mallos — Aigai — 
Issos— Alexandreia Kar ’^laarov — Kossos. 

The Katabola on this road, beside Issos, seems to be transferred from 
the road Issos by Kastabala to Kommagene.* 

4. The next road went : 

Iconium xx Lystra (Taspa on the Table) xxiiii Isaura (Isaria) 

This road may have gone on by Germanicopolis and Anemourion 
to join the coast road, but, considering the difficulty of the country 
south of Isaura and the late date at which it was civilised, the pro- 
bability is that it went no further than Isaura. 

5. The next road has almost wholly disappeared from the Table. 
There remains only the coast end. It must have passed by Dali- 
sandos (? Fassiller), Karallia(Bey Sheher), Parlais, and Katenna (Godena). 
It will be again referred to below. 

G. There remain four roads whose existence is probable or certain 
(1) Iconium to Yasada (Yonuslar) and Misthia (Kirili Kassaba), where 
it joined the road Antiocheia-Neapolis-Misthia-Karallia : this is a probable 
route, but is omitted in the Table. (2) Iconium to Laodicea Combusta : 
this road is certain, but is confused on the Table with a route of very 
doubtful character from Iconium to Archelais, which seems to be 
described as 

Iconium xx Pyrgos xxiii Savatra, 

the continuation to Archelais being missed. Such a road, however, is 
impossible, for it would not go by Savatra, but would join the road 
Laodicea-Archelais either at Sultan Khan or at Koropassos. Moreover, 
it is in the last degree improbable that a direct route Iconium- Archelais 
could have been of such importance at this period as to find a place in 
the Table. Such a route rose to importance only when Konia became 


♦ See above, Kastabala. 
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the Seljuk capital, and Ak-Serai-Archelais, one of their chief cities, was 
connected by a direct road with the capital. 

(3) The Table gives a road Laodiceia-Caballucome-Savatra. This 
road also is quite falsely given, for we are fortunately able to place 
Caballucome with definite certainty on a different road. Joannes 
Cinnamus comes to our aid, and mentions Kd/BaXXa (which is evidently 
the same as K.a^aXkovK<iifLrj *) on the direct road from Tconium to 
Philomelion. 

6. The passage of Cinnamus (p. 42) is as follows : — Manuel advanced 
against the Turks of Iconium by way of Akroenos (Afiom Kara Hissar), 
where he defeated part of their army, the rest being with the Sultan 
Masut at Philomelion. The Sultan retreated to a place Andrachman (cm 
TLva ^(ojpov *AvSpax)J^dv IIcpcrtKca? [i.e. in Turkish] (uvo/i,ao-p,€Vov). Manuel 
now advanced to Hadrianopolis, and encamped at Gaita (still called 
Aghait), where he again defeated the Turks, and the Sultan fled to 
Iconium. Manuel advanced again to Kaballa, while the Sultan relied 
on the defence of the mountains which separate Kaballa from Iconium. 
Kaballa, therefore, could not be on the road Iconium-Laodicea-Tyriaion- 
Philomelion, as that road goes through the plain the whole way ; and 
there is no alternative except to place it on the Tchigil road ; and the 
coincidence of name and the existence of remains point to the situation 
of Kaballa at Tchigil. The difficult pass by which 

Manuel continued his march is either the crossing of the mountains 
a few miles west of Iconium, or the pass beside Devrent Keui. The 
road from Tchigil to Konia traverses both. Manuel did not advance 
beyond Tchivrelitzemani,! but retired by the road that leads to Lake 
Pasgusa, formerly called Skleros. This lake is the ancient Karalis, 
Bey Sheher Gdl, and Skleros is evidently a Byzantine varijant of Karalis. 

Kabala is also mentioned by Cedrehts f as a fortress above Iconium 

(<^pOVptOV dvitiO€V TOIJ TkOVI^V SiaK€t)A€VOv). 

The only other reference to Kabala which I have observed is in 
A.D. 824, when Choireas, governor of Kabala, was implicated in the 
insurrection of Thomas against Michael II. Kabala is an important 
point in the Byzantine military system, for the governors of Kabala and 
Saniana are both in situations of great power § (see Saniana in Galatia). 

7. Colonel Stewart describes this route, Ak Sheher to Eleveras 5, to 

^ Compare Kukkabas or Kakkabokomc, see my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics,’ pt. ii. 
sec. Ixviii. 

t Nicetas Clioniata (p. 72) says ho laid siege to Iconium, but this is a pure 
exaggeration. But even Cinnamus’s account suggests that he came very close to 
Iconium, and his line of retreat suggests that he advanced beyond the junction of the 
road Misthia-Vasada-Iconium with the road Philomelion-Kaballa-Ioonium ; the 
junction is between the two passes described in the text. 

X Cedren., ii., p. 266. Georg. Mon., Sym. Mag., and Theoph. Contin., all mention the 
name Kabala, in telling this incident, the flight of Andronicus f/ora Leo IV., in 908, but 
do not specify its situation. Cp. Zonaras, II., p. 180, ed. Par. 

§ Cedren., ii., p. 90; Theophan, Contin., p. 71. 

2 B 
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Aghayit 7, to Ereis* 9, to Doghan Hissar 17, to Eus 21, Toliir (correct 
form Tchigil) 29, Derwent 37, Kavaklu 48, Konia 64J. Hence we may- 
restore tlio road on the Table as 

Philomelion xxx Kaballa xxxvi Iconium. 

8. After putting this road on the restored Table, we have also to 
form the connections Iconium-Laodiceia and (4) Laodicea-Savatra- 
[ Koropassos]- Archelais, both of which may be taken as quite certain. 
One other Lycaonian or Cappadocian road is represented in the Table — 

[Archelais] xx Salaberina xvi Caena xvi Tracias xvi Tyana. 
Salaberina is unknown. Caena is given by the Jerusalem Itinerary on 
the road from Tyana to the Cilician Gates, and has therefore been 
falsely transferred to its place in the Table. Traciae was an imperial 
estate near Andabalis, 16 miles from Tyana on this road. 

The road Iconium by Kara Bunar to Tyana is described by the late 
Colonel J. D. H. Stewart as : — 

Iconium 12 Dedem 7j Karkhu (stone bridge over a stream) 7 
Ismil 11 Yerekli Devrent 15 Kara Bunar 21 Bektek 7J 
stone bridge over a stream 11 Tohayan (15 Tyana). 

This road falls at Bektek into the road from Kybistra to Tyana, and 
there is no reason to think that it ever was a Eoman road. 

9. A fragment of the Table still remains unaccounted for — 

Iconium xx Pyrgos xxiii. 

and probably some of the far too numerous names between Pessinus and 
Archelais belong to roads in the west of Lycaonia. It is quite possible 
that there was a station Pyrgos between Laodiccia and Savatra, and it may 
be assumed as certain that one or more stations wore mentioned on the 
road which is given as 

Amorium xx Laodicea. 

The existence of this last road is certain. 

10. The road Archelais- Pessinus appears on the Table thus : — 

(Archelais) xii Comitanasso (i.e. Coropassos, mixed with Par- 
nassos on another road) xx Perta xx Conguso xx Pegella xx 
Egdava xv Vetisso xx Bagrum vii Tolosocorio xxiiir Abrostola. 

Of these, Abrostola m^y be at once dismissed as being Phrygian in 
the province A8ia,f and Vetisso seems to be the same as Ptolemy’s 
OueVcorrov in Galatia. The distances on this road may be estimated as 
follows : — 

Archelais xii Coropassos 20 Eskil 35 Inevi 70 Sangarius bridge 
25 Pessinus. 

* Sterrett gives this name Eeghiz ; the correct form is Egri Goz, “Squint Eye,” but 
the pronunciation approximates to Ereghoz. 

t Abrostola is given by Ptolemy as in Phrygia, and there seems no reason to doubt 
his statement, which gives a valuable clue to its situation. 
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On the road as it appears in the Table a station Congoustos is given, 
but Ptolemy places it far west, and it probably belongs to one of the 
western roads. There remain, then — 

Archelais xii Coropassos xx Perta (Eskil) xx Pegella xx 
PAAYAMA (Inevi). 

Here the road forks, one branch goes to Ankyra : the other, which is 
shown on the Table, goes to Pcssinus and Dorylaion. We may restore 
its course as — 

PAAYAMA XV Pitnisos xx Bagriim — Tolistochora xxiin 
Pessinus. 


T. Cilicia Tracheia or Isauria. 

1. The map of Isauria, though much improved by Professor SterretPs 
journey in 1885, is still too uncertain to permit anything like a proper 
study of the ancient topography. As I have never travelled in any 
part of the country, I cannot do more than put down a few notes about 
scattered points. The beginning of a study of the country should be 
made from the great roads which lead across Taurus from Laranda to 
Kelenderis, to Anemourion, and to Seleuceia. The first of these was a 
Roman road, and it must in all ages have been an important route 
between Iconium and the sea. But the other roads are also of import- 
ance. In ancient time the road Laranda-Seleuceia apparently passed by 
Claudiopolis, but another road has recently been made practicable for 
wheeled vehicles in furtherance of Said Pasha^s scheme to connect Koni i 
with a harbour on the coast. It goes direct from Laranda through 
Maghra, and traverses a desert country. A study of the list of Hierocles 
has led me to the belief that he arranges his cities with an eye to these 
roads. This view can he proved only by a careful exploration of tho 
country, which still remains to be made. Professor SterretPs exploration 
in 1885 was very far from exhaustive : he traversed none of those roads, 
and, though he acutely detected several ancient names in the modern 
village names, yet no epigraphic evidence to fix any city * was added by 
him. In brief terms my view is that the three chief roads are — 

(1) Laranda Koropissos Claudiopolis Kelcndei'is. 

(2) Claudiopolis Diocassareia Seleuceia. 

(3) Laranda Melouos Adrasos Germanicopolis, where it forked, one 
path leading to Kelenderis, and one near Eirenopolis to Anemourion. 

The grounds on which this view is based are rather difficult to put 
clearly. 

2. The following statistics as to these roads were given mo by tl;c 
late Colonel J. D. H. Stewart. 

♦ Astra and Artanada \rere not cities. 

2 B 2 
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(1) Akliman (harbour of Selciiceia) to Mut (Claudiopolis), 54J 

Akliman, sea level. 38 Zehne. 

10 J alt. 2100 feet. 45^ Tareveliler. 

22 J Geuk Belen. 54]^ Mut, 1000 feet. 

.'511 Noghreen, 1700 feet. 

(2) Mut (Claudiopolis) to Karaman (Laranda), 51 miles. 

Mut, 1000 feet. 31 Watershed, 1500 feet. 

0^ alt. 4650 feet. 44.^ Fusandeen. 

14 Summit, alt. 5250 feet, 51 Karaman. 

20 Res tel Tail a. 


(3) Kilindria (Kelenderis) to Ern 
Kilindria or Gulnar, over 

Selli Pass. 

17 Eleribas, 3300 feet. 

(4) Ermenek (Germanicopolis) to 
Ermenek, 4442 feet. 

1 6 Kanish Boghaz. 

1 0 Boundary of Vilayet Konia. 
30 Bostan Su Keui in Kaza 
Khadim. 


3k (Germanicopolis), 59 miles. 
26 Tash Oglu, 4500 feet. 

46 Zeve, 2896 feet.f 

50 Ermenek, 4442 feet.t 

raman (Laranda), 59 miles.J 
31 J Bostakchi Su. 

3G.J Meliss Tope. 

47 Boyalar. 

59 Karaman (Laranda). 


Another estimate by Colonel Stewart, taken from another journey, is — 

Kilindria to Ermenek, 63| miles, time, 25 hours, 10 minutes. 

Ermenek to Meliss Tepe, 48 j miles, time 16 hours 3 minutes. 

Meliss Tepe to Karaman, 5 hours. 

(5) Laranda to Selefke via Maghra.^ 

Laranda. 50 J Maghra, 4590 feet. 

21 alt. 5500 feel. (?) Akliman. 

29 alt. 6100 feet. 

Colonel Stewart could not give me any estimate of the roads Akliman 
to Maghra, and Kilindria to Mut. The latter is stated by Leake as 
18 hours, and the former by my friend Mr. Hogarth as 11 hours §, — 
about 40 to 45 miles. The road Ermenek-Anamur (Anemourion) seems 
to be very little used now, and can never have been a route of any real 
consequence. 

3. The most direct road from Laranda to Kelenderis passes through 
Mut, and it is generally agreed that Leake is right in identifying Mut 
as the ancient Claudiopolis, which is described by Theophanes as lying- 
in a plain between the two ridges of Taurus (fjt,€Ta$v twv 8vo Tavpoiv iv 

* I think that Colonel Stewart’s estimates of distance are too small, owing to his 
reckoning that a horse’s pace is slower than I believe is the case. His time of march is 
Akliman-Geuk Belen 9 hrs. 20 mins., Genk Bclen-Mut 6 hrs. 30 mins. 

t Heights of Zeve and Ermenek token according to boiling-point. 

X Time, Ermenek to Karaman 22 hrs. 55 mins. 

§ Eleven hours in an araba going down hill. 
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Ptolomy. 

Hlorocles (ab, 630). 

Concll. 326-663. 

Concll. Chalcod. 461. 

£p. ad Lconem 458. 

Notltla I. 

Notltla III. 

Concll. 680, 692. 
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Constantine Porphyrogenltas 
(Soleucela et I)ec«poll8> 

ZEAEYKEnN 

^eKeviKcia 

SeAcv/ccta 

825, 881, 481, 536, 553 

Seleuoeia 

Seleucoia 

1 SeAeoKeia 

1 Se\evK€las 

Seleuoeia 

Seleuoeia, 787 

Seleuoeia 

KEAENAEPlTflN 
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KeXfoS^pri 

381 

Kelonderis 

Kelenderis 

2 Ki\4pSpr]S 

2 KeXfyrepdus 

Kalendcris 

Kelenderis, 787 


ANEMOYPIEnN 

’Aufficvpioif 

*Ap(fxoipiov 


Anemourium 

Anemorium 

3 ’Avffidtpiop 

3 'Au(ix6yr}s 

Anemorion 

Sykai, 787, 879 


TiTionoAEirnN 

.. 

TiTioviroKis 

381 

Titipolis (flic) 

.. 

4 TiTtovrroKts 

4 TiTvovTr6\(us 

Titiopolis 

” 

Titiopolis 

AAMOY MHTPOnO 

Adfios 

AdfjLos 


Charadra V 

Latmi et Calendri 

5 Adjuof 

5 Ad/jLup 


Lamos, 787 


P 


'Avri6x^i-o. 

325, 38J 

Antiooheia 

Antiooheia 

6 'AvTiSxfM 

6 ’APTioxfias 

Antiooheia 

(Theophancti, 879 ?) 


? 

'Se<pe\is 

'lovkioaefiatrr'ft 


Nephelis 

Sebastia 

7 ‘HA<oi/<re}3a<rT^ 

8 ’HAiouaejdaa-TTj^ 


.. 


KECTPHNON 

Kdvarpos 

Kfffrpot 


Cetestoroensis 

Kestroa 

8 KfiTTpa 


Kitidion ? 



TPAIANO • ZEAINO ■ 

'XfKiPOvs 

l.fKivovs 

381, 431 

Selitius 

Hellinosii 

9 2f\r)Povpn)s 

7 SfAipoOpTos 

TrdAecDs 'SiXovapup 



ICjOTAHEITCjON 

’Ioitottt; 

'lordinj 


Latapia 

Zotaiio 

10 ’Iwo-rdvij 





AAPI • AIOKAIZAPEDN MH • KEN ■ 

AioKaiffdpda 

AioKaiardptia 

381* 

Diocacsareia 


11 AioKaKxdpfia 

11 AioKataapfias 


Prakana, 787 

Caesareia 

OABEflN • MH • KH 

‘'OXPaaa 

■'0\/3tj 

381 

Olbassa 

Olboa 

12 ’OAua 

12 ’'OA)3as 

Olba 




K\avSiotro\is 

KAouSioniroAty 

325, 381, 431, 530 

Claudiopolis 


16 KAowSjovwoAis 

13 KAavStooTrdAews 

Kitidion ? 
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.. 

'i€pdiro\is 

Koropiasos 325 

Hierapolis 
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22 ^v$d\uy 


Sibila; Sibcla, 787 



AaKiaavids 

Aa\i(rapS(lt 

381 

Dalieandos 

Dalisandos 

15 Aa\t(ray$6s 

15 AttAtiraj/SoD 

Dalisandos 

Dalisandos, 787 

Dalisandos 

AAPIANH • TEPMANlKOnO- 

.. 

rep/uapiK<iiro\is 


Germanicousia 


18 Ffp/xapiKOutroXis 

20 repfiapiKovx6\em 


Gormanioopolis, 787 

Gcrmanicopolis 

P 

Elpriv6vo\is 

Elp'tjv6vo\is 

381, 431 

Irenopolis 

Hermopolis 

17 EtprjuoviroAts 

19 ElpT)POVTr6\€Ci)S 

Irenopolis 

Irenopolis, 879 

Eirenopolis 

c|>IAAAEA<^EaN • KHTIAOZ 

^i\ad(K<p(ia 

^i\aS(\<peia 

381 

Philadelpheia 

Philadelpheia 

21 4»jAo5«A4)eto 

16 ^i\aSe\(f>(ia5 


Philadelpheia, 787 




MwAwt; 




23 M(\dv 

18 MeAo?}? 

Paulus ? 692 





Aapaffds 

Adrasos 553 



22 ’ASpaffds 

17 ’ASpatrov 

Adrasos 


•• 

KENNATHN 


Zee's?} 


Hide: Isis 

Zibida. Libyos 

20 2)8157} 

24 ^vv-ffSup 

Ibidinge 



AAAAZEQN 

'NiviKa? 

NeoTToAjs 

’Ai/ottoAis 347 



14 NeaTToAts 

14 N€a7r(iA€WS 



Neapolis 



Aou^aSos 


Daniel Anagnosti ? 


25 Nav(a5^ai 

10 Aavaddup 


Lauzanda, 787 

Lauzados 

IZAYPON 


[’Itrai/pJTToAjj] 

Silvanus metropolitanus in 
Isauro 325 

Lco-mauditua ? 


II. A(oyT0w6\(W5 

(ir. AfOPTovirdAfws in 
Not. X.) 

Leontopolis 

Leontopolis ? 885-91 








19 ZtPuv6iro\is 

9 ZrjPoirdAeus 

Zenopolis 

Zonopolis, 787 

‘ Zenonopolis 


AafiiTiSiroKis 


530, 553 

j Doniitiopolis 

Dometiopolis 

24 AofifTiQVTroXis 

21 Ao/niriovird\fus 

Domitiopolis 

Domitiopoli.s, 879 

Domitiopolis 

KAZATON 



[Painphylia, 431, 553] 

1 


26 Kacrffuv KKl/xa 



Mousbada, 787, 879 ? 








27 Bapd^uy K\lp.a 

23 KoddKcpy 








i 

” 

28 BoXfioffov KK'ifxa 



Kardabouiida, 787 ? 


AAKANATON 




! 


29 KoffrpdSos KKifia 





AAEPTEITON 


.. 

Corada 553 ? 



III. KoTtdScDV 

(III, KdrpaSis in Not. X.) 

Kotrada 

Kotrada, 787 
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ircSto) K€tfjL€VYf^ p. 138). The description is understood by Leake to 
denote the Kalykadnos valley, which is obviously correct. The identi- 
fication, though universally accepted, is a mere guess, founded neither 
on actual knowledge of the country nor on positive evidence. The 
story of Papas (§7) might suggest that Diocaesareia was at Mut, but at 
present I refrain from making a change. 

4. Claudiopolis was a colony of Claudius.* No coins of this city are 
known. Perhaps, like Archelais in Cappadocia, also a colony of Claudius, 
and Colonia in Lesser Armenia, it had not the right of coinage ; for the 
entire failure of its coins, colonial or otherwise, can hardly be due merely 
to our imperfect knowledge. The situation of the colony was chosen 
where the great route from the north enters the valley of the 
Kalykadnos. 

5. Euins are mentioned by Leake at a khan on the road from Mut to 
Laranda ; but at the present day there is not even a village on the road. 
1 shall proceed to show that Koropissos was situated on this road, 
perhaps at the ruins observed by Leake.f The Peutinger Table places 
Koropissos (under the form Coriopio) on this road, and the situation is 
probable, for both the importance of this city with its coinage, which is 
rich in comparison with other cities of this mountainous district, 
suggests a situation near a great road, and its title, Metropolis of Ketis, 
agrees. The precise limits of the district Ketis cannot bo determined, 
but the following considerations enable us to place it approximately. 

6. Ketis, according to Ptolemy, contains the city of Olba in the 
interior, and extends along the coast from Anemourion to beyond the 
mouth of the Kalykadnos. Basil of Seleuceia, according to the inter- 
pretation of M. Waddington, seems not to agree with this, for he says 
that the river Kalykadnos rises in the recesses of Ketis (dvro Trj<: Kr/rtSos, 
fxvxaLTdTwv xwptwv); unluckily it is quite uncertain whether the name 
Kalykadnos was given to the northern or the southern branch of the 
river. M. Waddington assumes that the Kalykadnos was the southern 
branch, and this is also the opinion of Bitter and of Kiepei t X ; if 
so, Basil is in flat contradiction with Ptolemy, who clearly makes 
Selentis the country where that branch rises. But I believe that Basil’s 
words § must be understood to refer to the northern and much longer 

* Deduxit coloniam Claudius Caesar, Amm. Marc., xiv., 25. 

t I find a note that Mr. Davis mentions the ruins of an ancient city at Kestel. 
between Laranda and Mut : this may be tlie site of Koropissos, and the remains men- 
tioned by Leake may come from it. 

X Kiepert in his latest map has changed his opinion, and agrees with the view here 
stated. 

§ Ktt\{>(^Ka)^vo5 6vofia ry irora/ay, 4pxoii4v<f yitv iyuOfy 'tr6d€v hrh ruv rrjs Krirldos 
/ii/XaiTdrwK ‘Kapafxelfioyri Hh ffvxv^s^ khv rfj jrpbs rjfias iroptlif 

‘wapaXofi.fidyoyTt Kal iripovs ‘kotc^jloIs in rStv iKinpa rdirwv iireiffidyras 

(I. p. 275 P.) It receives Ermenek Su on right and Maghra Su on left. M. Waddington, 
making Ermenek Su Kalykadnos, has to face the difficulty that it receives no affluent 
of any consequence from the light. 
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brancli of the river, and that the name Ketis is applied to the eastern 
parts of Isauria or Traclieia Cilicia, on both sides of the river Kalykadnos 
fjom its source to its mouth. According to this interpretation, Basil and 
Ptolemy are in perfect agreement. Three cities of Isauria, Koropissos, 
Olba, and Philadelphia, are proved by the legends on their coins to have 
been situated in Ketis, and Ptolemy agrees about Olba, but omits 
Koropissos, and puts Philadelpheia in Lalassis. 

7. Olba was situated (1) in Ketis, (2) not very far from Seleuceia, to 
which it is said to be dcrTvyctTwvTroXts, (3) in the mountainous tract above 
Soli (Strab., p. 672). These references demand a situation east of 
Olaudiopolis, and north or north-west of Seleuceia. Another argument, 
of a somewhat complicated character, may be drawn from the legend on 
a coin of Dioceesareia, AIOKAIC APEQN OABOC . The native name of 
Olba was apparently Ourba, or Orba.* Tho form Olba was grecised to 
suggest the sense given by the analogy of oXySm, oXySto?, oXyGos. Yying 
with the name *'OX/?a, Diocaesareia invented the above legend. Such 
competition in legends is very common in the coinage of Anatolian cities. 
This explanation has any probability only if Diocsesareia and Olba are 
neighbouring towns : Hieroclea mentions them side by side. Where, then, 
was Diocsesareia ? Dioceesareia is known to have been another name for 
the Isaurian Prakana from the lists of bishops present at the Second 
Nicene Council in 787 a.d., when Manzon is mentioned as bishop, some- 
times of Dioceesareia, sometimes of Prakana. Now Prakana was captured 
by the Turks of Iconium, a.d. 1144, and restored to the Byzantines by 
terms of the treaty of 1147 (Cinnam., 39 and 66; Nicet. Chon., 68). 
Seleukeia was in Byzantine hands throughout this reign, and Prakana 
must therefore be further up the country on the boundary between 
Byzantine and Seljuk territory, which, however, at this period, is quite 
uncertain, hut the circumstances suggest that Prakana was between 
Seleukeia and Lykaonia, and a frontier town, and it is expressly said by 
Nicetas to be not far from Seleukeia (r^s :ScX€v^cias c^oyMcm iSpvrai, p. 68). 
His authority is confirmed in this case by the order of the Byzantine 
lists, which always connect Diocrosareia with Olba, Claudiopolis, and 
Hierapolis. I should look for Prakana on tho lower Kalykadnos between 
Claudiopolis and Seleukeia, and near it, but east of tho river, also Olba,. 
which would thus be in the mountainous district above Soli. 

Diocaesareia is also proved to have been on the Kalykadnos by the 
fact that it was one of the cities of the Decapolis, whose limits and cities 
will he treated below. Saint Papas was forced to run from Laranda to 
Diocaesareia and Seleukeia before the horses, ‘Act. Sanct.,* Mar. 16, 
p. 420. The road was probably via Claudiopolis. 

8. Another proof of the situation of Ketis is derived from the legend 
on coins, HOAEMDNOS BASIAEO^ [OABEjQN AAAA5:SEON KAI 

* Ourbanopolui in Aota 8. Bartholomwi, Aug. 26th; Onrba, with v. L Oxba, in 
Theophanes. Olba iurrvytlrwv vSkis, Basil of Seleuceia in ViU 8* Theclae, 

\ 
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KENNATON. These three countries must have adjoined each other. 
Now the district Lalassis seems to be fixed with certainty on the upper 
waters of the Ermenek Su by Prof. Sterrett’s acute observation that 
Lakhlas has preserved the old name Lalassis. 

9. Kennatis is known only from coins, as bordering on Ketis and 
Lalassis. We may perhaps infer that some of the Byzantine bishoprics, 
which are unknown to the numismatic lists, were cities which grew up 
in Kennatis during the gradual progress of civilisation in Cilicia Tracheia 
in the third to the fifth centuries. It probably included the region 
between Ketis and Lalassis, and may have formed part of the Decapolis. 
Kennatis and Lalassis were made independent for a time, as is 
proved by a coin struck under Domitian with the legend KOINON 
AAAA25EON KAI K[EN]NATI2N. Those indications, vague in them- 
selves, leave little or no doubt as to the general situation of Ketis, east 
of Lalassis and Kennatis, and along the course of the Kalykadnos. 

10. The third city of Ketis is Philadolpheia. No evidence remains of 
situation except (1) what can be derived from the order of the Byzantine 
lists, and (2) the fact that it is not one of the cities of the Decaj>oli8 
Isauridey i.e., it is not on the Ermenek Su.* IJierooles places it next to 
Eirenopolis. 

11. Eirenopous has retained its name as Irnebol to the present-day, 
opposite to Germanicopolis (Ermenek) on the south side of the Ermenek 
Su valley. It is called Isnebol on Kiepert’s map, but Prof. Sterrettj 
has observed the proper form, Irnebol, though his identification of 
Irnebol as Neronopolis is impossible, because there is no such city 
recorded in Isauria or Cilicia Tracheia. Neronias, which occurs as a 
name of Eirenopolis, is referred by all lists which mention it to the other 
Eirenopolis of Cilicia Campestris nearAnazarbos and the Pyramos ; and 
I think that all coins EIPHNOIIOAEITilN belong to the latter and^not 
to the Isaurian Eirenopolis. Leake’s attribution of Eirenopolis to the 
coast of Cilicia Tracheia was founded on a coin reading IPHNOnOAEITI2N 
ZE^YPIGTON ; but this coin cannot bo accepted.as genuine, depending only 
on the testimony of Vaillant ; and moreover Leake’s situation is disproved 
by the evidence given above that Irenopolis was on the Ermenek Su.J 

Philadelphia then is to be placed probably north of the Ermenek Su, 
on the road from Germanicopolis to Laranda, and in the country of 
Ketis. 

13. This city Eirenopolis must be carefully distinguished from the 
Cilician city, Eirenopolis, a bishopric of Cilicia Secunda, an inland city, 
to be looked for not very far from Anazarbos. In all probability the 

* I shall prove in a following paragraph that the name Decapolis was given to the 
district along the Ermenek Su and the Kalykadnos below the confluence. 

t ‘ Wolfe Expedition’ in Papers of Amer. School of Athens, iii. p. 84. 

J It is one of the cities of the Decapolis, or valley of the Ermenek Su. Isnebol, 
about which Prof. Sterrett (l.c., p. 81) makes no suggestion, is probably Zenonopolis 
Isaurke. , 
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coins which read EIPHNOIIOAEITON simply, belong to the Cilician 
city. Its era on coins is a.d. 52. It was on a river, probably the 
Pyramos, as a coin shows the Good Fortune of the City with a river-god 
at her feet, 

14. All evidence as to the situation of Ketis therefore agrees with the 
Peutinger Table in regard to Koropissos, and it may be considered very 
probable that Koropissos was on the road between Claudiopolis and 
Laranda, probably near Kestel. 

15. Koropissos, metropolis of Ketis, must have been an important 
town. It appears as a bishopric at the Nicene Council, a.d. 325 ; but it is 
not mentioned either by Hierocles or in the Notitia). The only explanation 
can be that it is concealed under another name. It is not improbable 
that Hieropolisis the name that replaces Koropissos : that the metropolis 
should also be the holy city of Ketis is quite in accordance with the 
analogy of the cities in this district, where the dynasts were priests. 

16. The Decapolis of Isauria is mentioned, and the ten cities Germani- 
copolis, [DioJCffisareia, Eirenopolis, Neapolis, Lauzados, Zenopolis, Dometi- 
opolis, Titiopolis, Claudiopolis, Dalisandos, are enumerated by Constan- 
tine Porph., Them,, p. 36. In the life of Gregory Decapolita Isauricus the 
expression occurs to>v AcKaTruAeo)?, tu)v irpu rys ’Icaupta?, ttoXi? p 6vojjl&. 
ElprjvoiroXi^ (quoted in ‘Act. Sanct.,* April 18th, p. 583 : but the day of 
this Gregory is Nov.. 20th). The expression Trpo t>) 5 To-avpias suggests 
that they were all in the same district, and this is corroborated by Con- 
stantine’s remark that they were “ over Seleukeia,” i.e. higher up the 
riVer in the inner country. The title Decapolis is obviously applied to 
a well-marked district in which there were ten cities. This district 
must have been along the Ermenek Su. Many of the ten cities are 
placed there by other evidence, and for the rest the same locality is fixed 
by this title.^*^ 

Of the ten cities, Claudiopolis and Germanicopolis have been fixed at 
Mut and Ermenek by Leake, and in the preceding paragraphs it has been 
-shown that Dioceesareia, Eirenopolis, Zenopolis, f and Domitiopolis were 
on the Ermenek Su. 

17. Dalisandos is mentioned by Steplianus Byzantius as an altered 
form of the older AoXio-avSos. The connection of AaXto-avSos with the name 
of the people AoXacro-ci? is too obvious to be passed by. But another 
AoXto-ai/Sos which is mentioned among the bishoprics of Pamphylia, must 
be distinguished : it cannot possibly be situated among the Lalasseis, for 
it was a member of the Koinon Lykaonon, and must therefore have been 
situated near the plain of Lycaonia and on the frontier of Pamphylia. It 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that there were two cities Dalis- 

* Another Decapolis is found in Palestine, a third in the Katakekaumene of Lydia. 
To the Isaurian Decapolis belong Gregorius Isaur. Decapolita and Theodorus Decaj o- 
lita (Smith’s Diet., 34). 

t The proper form Zenonopolis is commonly abbreviated Zenopolis. 
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andos. One belonged to the Koinon Lykaonon, and was afterwards 
attached as a bishopric to Pamphylia Prima. It was perhaps situated at 
Fassiller on the Homan road from Iconium to Karallia and Side. The 
other was properly AaXt(rav8o5, and was a town of the Lalasseis on the 
southern arm of the Kalykadnos : the order of the Byzantine lists and 
the fact that it was included in the Decapolis alike demand this 
position.*. 

18. Three cities, Titiopolis (with coins), Neapolis, and Lauzados, 
remain, and may confidently be assigned to the Ermenek Su valley, and 
Prof. Sterrett has once more well observed that Lauzados has retained its 
name to the present day as Lavdha. As to Titiopolis, the order of 
Hiorocles causes some diflSculty (see § 31). 

19. The Decapolis gives important negative evidence. All cities not 
included in it are not on the Ermenek Su from its source down to Claudio- 
polis : and none of the three cities of Ketis are included, therefore Kotis 
was not the district on the Ermenek Su, which consequently cannot be the 
Kalykadnos. Again the evidence is conclusive that Lalassis was the 
district along the upper Ermenek Su. Finally, all cities omitted from 
the Decapolis are to be sought in other parts of Isauria. 

20. Comparing the order of Hierocles with the list of the Decapolis we 
find confirmation of our previous results, and a suggestion of more. Dio- 
caBsareia is on the lower Kalykadnos above Seleuceia, and Olba is next to 
it but away from the river, perhaps on a branch road Koropissos-Olba- 
Seleuceia. Next comes Claudiopolis on the middle Kalykadnos, and 
then Hieropolis, which we have identified with Koropissos and placed 
north of Claudiopolis on the road to Laranda. Then Hierocles gives 
three cities of the Ermenek Su, and thereafter three cities of the north, 
Philadelphia, Meloe, and Adrasos. 

21. It has been shown above that Melouos or Meloe (Moloe in 
Hierocles) was situated on one of the passes leading from Lycaonia 
into Cilicia, and that the ancient name Melouos remains under 
the modern form Meliss Tepe nearly twenty miles south-west of 
Laranda. 

22. Hierocles mentions Adrasos and Meloe side by side. This order 
suggests that Adrasos is to be looked for on the same road, and the 
inference is confirmed by the accounts given of the great Byzantine 
victory of 960 a.d., over the Saracens, which was fought in the kleisoura 
leading to Kelenderis or Kylindros. This battle is twice referred to, 
though the name is not mentioned, in ‘ Niceph. Phok. de Velitat. Bell.,’ 
prae/. and c. 3, p. 191. The latter passage tells that the Saracens were 
defeated when, on finding one ^ass blocked (perhaps the pass leading 
direct to Claudiopolis) they made a detour to take another. Some of 

* This Dalisandos was ir6Kius elfSwAoi/ Irt koI ivofia iv rots li<pavi<n fxkv koI iufuv{>(xois 
ikireppififjiiini in time of Basil, bishop of Seleuceia 448-458, ed, Migne, p. 580. 
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the authors who mention this victory give the name as Andrassos or 
Adarassos ; * but one account describes it more accurately, and says that 
the Byzantine army occupied Tr}v KX€icrovpav r^v ovro) KoXov/i-cn^v, and 
attacked the Saracens as they were returning through the Kleisoura 
from a plundering expedition .f The Kleisoura Kylindros is the great 
pass that led to the coast at Kelenderis (a name subjected to great 
variations by Byzantine writers). The name, therefore, may be given 
to one or other of the two routes from Laranda to Kelenderis, the one 
passing by Claudiopolis, the other by Meloe (Meliss Tepe) and Germani- 
copolis. The order in Hierocles leaves no doubt that Adrasos is on 
the latter road, and it is confirmed entirely by Notitiae III., X., and less 
thoroughly by Notitia I. 

23. Next in Hierocles comes Sbide (misspelt Zcode). We should 
therefore look for it in the north, and perhaps on the same road, or at 
least in the same district as Meloe and Adrasos. This presumption is 
confirmed both by the order of the ecclesiastical lists, and by a passage of 
Theophanes. In a.d. 475 the Emperor Zeno, with his wife Ariadne, 
were expelled from Constantinople by his mother-in-law Verina, and 
her brother Basiliscus. They took refuge in Ourba (v. /. 'Op/Sa) of 
Isauria, the native country of Zeno Trascalisseus. Orba is described as 
<l>povpL6v TL IcTxvpov- Here Illos and Trokoundos laid siege to them, 
whereupon they changed their quarters to Sbida or Sbide, where they 
were pressed by the enemy till 477. This suggests a situation for Sbida 
more inaccessible than Olba or Orba, and therefore suits a position 
among the mountains west of the Kalykadnos, and north of the 
Ermenek Su. 

The name Sbida suffers many transformations in the ecclesiastical 
documents, but the best form seems to be Sbida. The variants Zeede, 
Sbide, Sbeda, occur ; it frequently is spelt as a trisyllable,! Syneda 
[for Sybeda], &c. 

Ibidinge, mentioned at Synod. Quinisexta, seems to bo for Sibidinge, 
and to be the name Sibide with a suffix, which occurs in the Isaurian 
name Ninilingis (Theophan., p. 138). This Isaurian suffix perhaps 
corresponds to -nda or -dda in other parts of Asia Minor. 


Sibidonda (Phrygia) 
Attoudda (Phrygia) 
Aloudda (Phrygia) 
Klannoudda (Lydia) 


Sbida (Isauria) 

Attaia (Lydia), Atys 
Alia (Phiygia), Ala, “ horse 
Kelenai (Phrygia).§ 


♦ These variations of the name Adrasos occur in the ecclesiastical lists also. On the 
Arab name Dsu-l-kala, applied to Adrasos, see ^ 341 and Addenda, 
t Anon. Vat. 60 b. quoted in notes to ‘ Velitat. Bell. Niceph.' 

X Compare the Phrygian Sibidounda, which obviously contains the same word with 
the common Anatolian suffix, “onda.” 

§ Kelenai is usually called Kelainai, to suggest a meaning in Greek : but the coins 
and inscriptions always give Zeus Keleneus. 
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24. The principality of Sibilia on the borders of the Mohammedan 
and Christian tendtory, which is mentioned on the route of Bar- 
barossa in 1190, is clearly ibo be identified with Sibela (which is not in 
Hierocles). Immediately after leaving Laranda the Crusaders entered 
the territory of the Christian Armenians, and the prince of Sibelia, 
who had the control of their road, came to meet them. Unfortunately 
the details given of the march between Laranda and Seleukeia. 
are insufficient to show what route Frederick followed; but it is at 
least clear that Sibelia was in the northern part of the mountain 
country.* Sibyla, which was captured by Kilij Arslan in 1156 along 
with an unknown town Punura,f is evidently the same place ; Manuel 
in reprisal made an expedition into Cilicia ; the Armenians of Cilicia 
evidently took Sibyla between 1156 and 1190. The probable limits of 
Seljuk power at this time agree with the conclusion that Sibyla or 
Sibilia was between Laranda and Mut. It was either near Koropissos 
or possibly a late name given to that city. 

The possibility, already referred to under Psebila of Lykaonia, that 
a city on the borders of Isauria and Lykaonia was assigned to both 
provinces, as Sibil a in Isauria, and as Verinopolis-Psebila in Lykaonia, 
must for the present be left open. But this seems to mo not to be 
probable. 

25. Mousbanda is mentioned by Ptolemy as a town of Strategia Antio- 
ohiane. There can be little doubt that it is an equivalent form to the 
Bousmadis (BovV/xaSts, ’IcravptK^ ttoXis) of Stephanus Byzantius. The 
bishops of Mousbada (sic) and Sibilia or Sibela were both present at the 
Second Council of Nicma a.d. 787. Musbanda must be identified with 
Musanda, mentioned along with Anemourion and Korakesion by Pliny, 
V. 93 (Myanda is the common reading there, but Musanda has manu- 
script authority). Forbiger is perhaps right in identifying Myanda 
with Mandane, given in the Stadiasmus (see Leake, p. 203) between 
Anemourion and Kelenderis near Sy kai. It is remarkable that Sykai and 
Mousbada are both bishoprics in 787, and have each a bishop named 
Sisinnius. Some of the lists of 787 omit Sykai, but so many lists 
mention both bishoprics that the occasional omission of one of 
them is probably accidental. One of the two is probably equivalent 
to the bishopric Anemourion, which is not mentioned in any of the 
lists. 

26. Leontopolis was very near Isauropolis, for Zeno ordered, in ex- 
ception to the usual i*ule, “ one city, one bishopric,” that Leontopolis 

* I use, not the oiiginal authority about Sibelia, viz. Tagenon, but the account 
given by Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ ii. 317, and the brief reference of Von Muralt. [But, since 
the preceding was printed, I have had the opportunity of reading Tagenon. I give the 
itinerary on p. 346, and have no doubt that Frederic marched by way of €laudiopolis.] 

t Cinnam., p. 176. The index gives the name as Punsura. 
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and Isauropolis should have the same bishop. It was doubtless the 
modem Siristat, and may be the town mentioned as the birthplace of 
Oonon (‘ Act. Sanct./ March 5th, p. 360) ; ex villa Bidana [Ktafirf BtSari}] 
oriunduSy and one MS. adds xviii. stadia ab urbe Isauria. 

27. Kardabounda, a bishopric in the Second Council of Nicaea (787 a.d.) 
is the native name of some bishopric, which commonly bears a Greoco- 
Eoman name. The cities which have retained their GreBCO-Roman 
name till the present day, Zenopolis, Domitiopolis, Eirenopolis, are of 
course excluded by this fact. 

28. Lauzados. Continuing the list of Hierocles we find, after Sbida, 
that he mentions two cities of the Decapolis, Keapolis and Lauzados. He 
has in his list traversed the Ermenek Su valley from east to west ; the 
presumption then is that the two cities are on the head-waters of the 
Ermenek Su, and in this neighbourhood Prof. Sterrett has acutely 
"detected Lauzados in the modern Lavdha. 

29. Neapolis may probably be the Ninika, which Ptolemy places in 
Lalassis, and may be localised at Lakhlas (Lalassis) in the same 
neighbourhood. 

30. The principle of Hierocles’s enumeration has now become clear. 
He first enumerates the coast cities, then ho traverses the valley of the 
Kalykadnos to the junction, and theraftor continues along the Ermenek 
Su. After each group of cities along the river he mentions the cities 
cn the road which traverses the country from north to south, and 
reaches the river in their neighbourhood. One difficulty occurs in this 
list. 

31. Titiopolis is a city of the Decapolis, and must therefore be on the 
Ermenek Su, or else on the lower Kalykadnos. Either in this single 
case there is a dislocation in Hierocles, and Titiopolis is misplaced, or 
43lse Titiopolis was situated on the mountains between the Ermenek Su 
^nd the coast. 

32. A comparison of Hierocles with the Notities reveals some 
remarkable omissions in his list. The most striking of these is the failure 
of Domitiopolis and Zenopolis, two cities at the upper end of the Ermenek 
Su valley, which have both retained their name to the present day. 
Domitiopolis is mentioned by Ptolemy, Zenopolis certainly is named 
after Zeno the Isaurian (474-91),* and was therefore in existance when 
Hierocles wrote. These cities are probably omitted only because, in the 
earlier Byzantine period, more than one city in the narrow upper valley 
were united under one bishop, and Hierocles is greatly under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical lists of his time. The other omissions are 
elearly due to the fact that the towns lay in mountain tracts west and 

* His Isaurian name was Traskalisseus or Tarasikodisa Bousoumbladeotes : the 
.fiOGond word is perhaps an ethnic from a local name Bousoumblada, which is compounded 
with a name like Amblada. 
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north-west of the Kalykadnos, and were of slight consequence, except 
Leontopolis-Isauropolis, which Hierocles assigns to Lykaonia.* The 
Klimata of Kasai, Bolbosos, Kostras, and Banaba, are only districts 
and not cities.f Kodaka of Notitiae III., X., is probably a corrupt 
name. 

33. Kotrada is not mentioned by Iliorocles. The Notitife give it as 
an independent archbishopric, and this arrangement has probably misled 
Hierocles, and made him omit the city ; similarly he omits entirely the 
important cities Eukhaita of Helenopontus and Kotiaion jf Phrygia 
Salutaris for the same reason. 

34. It is unfortunately impossible to attach much weight to 
Ptolemy’s description of these districts. He seems to confuse Lalassis 
with Selentis J Tracheia, which, as he says, contains five cities, Seleuceia, 
Dioc 80 sareia, Philadelpheia, Domitiopolis, and Kaystros. Of these, 
Homitiopolis is on the upper Ermenek Su, Philadelpheia to the north 
in Ketis, Seleuceia and OlocaDsareia on the lower Kalykadnos, and 
Kaystros on the coast. Kaystros is given in the ecclesiastical lists as 
Kestros. 

35. Ptolemy mentions Eirenopolis in Lakanis, which should be 
perhaps KaKavarl^. Coins wore struck between 40-70 a.d., with the 
legend AAKANATON, and, as the name is not found in later time, it 
is clear that one or more cities were founded, whoso names are substi- 
tuted for that of the people. It will be shown below that Lakanatis 
lies south of the Ermenek Su. Ptolemy places Lalasis east of Ketis 
instead of south-west, and mentions in Lalasis a city Ninika, but the 
name is not found elsewhere. 

36. Some additional light is thrown on the topography of Isauria (or 
Cilicia Tracheia) by a study of its history. M. Waddington has made it 
highly probable (‘Mel. Numism.’, ii., p. 121) that from 43 till at least 29 
B.C., a principality extending from Iconium to Olba was held, first by 
Queen Aba 43-39, then by M. Antonius Polemon. Xow we know that 
a part of Cilicia Tracheia was given by Augustus to Archelaos in 20 b.c., 
and Strabo defines this part as embracing ^ Tpa^cta Trept ‘EAatovo-o-av 
KtAtKta KoX Tracra rj ra TretparT/pta O’vo’TrjcraiJLevrj, p. 535 ; ra iv rfj Tpap^cia 
KiXtKta €v y T^v *EXatov<rorav vr^fjCov evKapTrov o-vvcktictcv ’App^eAaos a^toAoyoo?, 
p. 537. For some years previously wo know that Amyntas possessed 
the whole of Lykaonia, including Derbe, and parts of Isauria. He must 
have taken Iconium from Polemon of Olba, and Derbe ho seized from 
Antipater. When he died, in 25 a.d., most part of his kingdom was made 

* A law of Zeno mentions that they were under one bishop. 

f The term Klima perhaps denotes a slope towards tho sea (compare Justinian, 
Novel, xxvni., at yt rrphs rots K\ifjLa<ri Kflfievai 'Xtvdinj re Kal *AjniaSs), but the ordinary 
sense ‘ regiones * is quite probable. 

X Selinuntis would be a more correctly formed name. 
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by the Eomans into the provinbe of Galatia, but apparently Derbe, 
Laranda, and Cilicia Traoheia were given to Archelaos, as has been 
shown above (see Derbe.) 

37. The Cappadocian part of Archelaos’s vast kingdom was taken by 
the Eomans at his death in a.d. 17 ; but part of Cilicia was left to his 
son, Archelaos, comprising the otherwise unknown people named Klitai.* 
Archelaos II. was still reigning a.d. 36 {Tac., Ann. vi. 41.). There is 
no record as to what was done by the Eomans with the rest of Cilicia 
Traoheia in a.d. 17, and even the full extent of the first Arohelaos’s 
kingdom is unknown. Now, fortunately, Strabo, in calling this 
extra-Cappadocian territory of Archelaos cvScKa-n; arrparrjyLa and 
iirLKrrfTos, has given us the means of identifying it with Ptolemy’s 
^Tparrpfta *Avrio)(Lain^ ; and we thus learn that it embraced also Olba and 
Mousbanda ; in short, we may safely infer from a comparison of Strabo 
and Ptolemy that it included Ketis, and all the coast and the eastern 
interior parts of Cilicia Traoheia. The western part of the interior of 
Traoheia was not included in this Strategia^ for about 1 1-1 6 a.d. this western 
region (not, however, including Olbaf) was governed by a dynast Ajax. 
His realm included the districts Lalasis and Kennatis, which were, as we 
have seen, along the Ermenek Su. We have no more information about 
Kennatis and Lalassis till a.d. 41. 

38. How much of Cilicia Archelaos II. retained is unknown, but it is 
not impossible that he was allowed to retain great part of the Cilioian 
territory that his father had held. Seleukeia, however, strikes Imperial 
coins under Tiberius, and must, therefore, have been temporarily or 
permanently attached to the province. But the Eomans appear to have 
taken little or no interest in the country. In a.d. 38 we again get a 
glimpse into the condition of the country. In that year a district, 
including Cilicia Tracheia and part of Lykaonia, was given by Caligula 
to Antiochus IV. and lotapo. Coins prove that his dominion extended 
from Elaioussa-Sebaste westwards to Anemourion, and northwards to 
Lykoonia.t There is, therefore, every probability that this was practically 
the same province of Cilicia Tracheia which had belonged to Archelaos, 
and this conclusion is made quite certain by the fact that Pfcolemy calls 
the Eleventh Strategia of Cappadocia, which consisted of part of Lycaonia 
and Cilicia Tracheia, and which had belonged to Archelaos, by the name 
Antiochiane. This name evidently dates from the year 38, when it was 
governed for the first and last time by a king Antiochus. In this 

* Can Klitai be an error for [La]kanatai or Kcnnatai? 

t M. Waddington maintains that it did include Olba, but the coins omit Olba. 
Strabo’s account does not expressly include it, and Ptolemy asserts the contrary. 

X He struck coins at Anemourion, Lakanatis, and Sebaste, and also with the legend 
AYKAONIIN, according to a coin recently acquired by the British Museum, as 
Mr. Head informs me. 
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year Antioolms probably founded the two cities, Germanioopolis and 
Pbiladelpheia, naming them after bis imperial benefactor, Caligula 
Germanicus,” and his own wife, lotape Pbiladelphos. This adds a slight 
additional probability that Pbiladelpheia was situated on or near the 
road leading from Germanioopolis to Laranda. Soon afterwards 
Antiochus lost favour, and was deprived of his kingdom. 

39. In 41, Claudius again restored the kingdom to Antiochus and 
lotape, who ruled until 72 a.d. It would appear that any part of Lykaonia 
which had previously been included in the realm of Antiochus was 
henceforth attached to Galatia ; Ikonion henceforth strikes coins with the 
name OlaudeikoniOn. At the same time Derbe and Laodiceia receive the 
title Claudioderbe and Claudiolaodiceia, though no coins are known till 
a later date. The central part of Cilicia Tracheia also was not restored 
to Antiochus, but was given* to Polemon of Pontus in exchange for the 
Bosporian part of his own kingdom. His new kingdom included Ketis, 
Kennatis, and Lalassis. The foundation of the colony Claudiopolis 
belongs to the same reign, and perhaps even to the same year (Claudi- 
opolis quam deduxit coloniam Claudius Cmsar, Ammian. xiv., 25). The 
foundation of a colony shows that the Komans were now taking more 
interest in this remote mountain district. 

40. Claudiopolis is situated at the lower end of the central Kalykadnos 
valley, before the river enters the narrow mountain gorge which conducts 
it to the coast-lands, and this situation suggests that it was on the 
frontier between Ketis which was given to Polemon, and the coast-lands 
which were given to Antiochus. Kennatis and Lalassis on the Ermenek 
Su, part of Ketis in the north, all belonged to Polemon; the coast- 
lands belonged to Antiochus and lotape ; the middle and lower Kalykadnos 
valley from Claudiopolis to the sea, attached to the Koman province 
Cilicia, extended like a wedge between the two kingdoms. It is remark- 
able that Claudiopolis, like Claudius’s other colony, Archelais of Cappa- 
docia, struck no coins. 

41. In 74 Vespasian united part of Cilicia Tracheia to the pro- 

vince of eastern Cilicia. He still left to the daughter of Antiochus, 
named lotape, and to her husband Alexander a small kingdom, con- 
sisting of an island (Josephus, Ant. 18, 5, 4, says merely cv 

KtXtK^gi). 

It has been generally agreed that this moans Elaioussa, but the 
possibility that it was lotapa may be considered. lotapa began to 
strike coins under Hadrian, It was on the coast west of Selinus, and 
may possibly have once been an island, as Elaioussa also is now 

* Our authority (Dio Cass., 59, 12; 60, 8) says only “part of Cilicia” ; it is a very 
probable conjecture of M. Waddington that a coin flOAEMflNOZ BAZIAEOZ 
which reads [OABEjQN AAAAZEQN KAI KENNATflN, specifies the district of 
Cilicia assigned to him. It is probable that [KHT]flN rather than [OABEjQN 
should be restored in this case. 
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joined to the coast.* This part of the country was apparently left 
out of the empire as a frontier district till the time of Trajan or 
Hadrian. 

42. It is uncertain what was the fate of Ketis at this time. Perhaps 
certain autonomous coins of 01 ha belong to this period. Under Antoninus 
Pius Olba struck imperial coins, and was therefore included at that time 
in the empire, as part of some province. That this province was Cilicia 
appears clear from Ptolemy, who assigns Ketis with Olba to Cilicia.t 
But as Philadelpheia of Ketis strikes imperial coins under Trajan 
and Koropissos under Hadrian, Ketis must have been united to Cilicia 
not later than the very beginning of the second century. 

43. The upper part of the Ermenek Su valley was left autonomous for 
some time longer, as a sort of frontier district. Under Domitian a coin 
of the KOINON AAAACEON KAI K[EN]NATnN occurs (Head, ‘Hist. 
Num.’). 

44. Imperial coins are not known of any of the cities included in the 
district, which we have been examining, earlier than Trajan. Those of 
Syedra indeed begin under Nero, but Syedra was in Pamphylia Provincia, 
which was organised much earlier. Seleuceia coined imperial money 
under Tiberius, and therefore must have been in a Roman province for 
some time during his reign ; and with Claudiopolis Colonia it was in a 
Roman district from a . d . 41 onwards. The Irenopolis which struck 
numerous coins, was probably a city of Cilicia Campestris, not far from 
Anazarbos, and near the Pyramos. Sebaste-Elaioussa strikes imperial 
coins under Augustus. 

45. It may be convenient to bring together, in brief terms, the most 
probable facts with regard to the government and bounds of Cilicia 
Tracheia and Lykaonia in the Roman period. 

B.c. 67. The Teucrid dynasty of priest-kings of Olba rule a consider- 
able principality after the destruction of the Isaurian or Cilician pirates. 
Aba, daughter of Zenophanes, married into the family, and finally suc- 
ceeded in seizing the power. 

B.c. 43. Aba is confirmed queen of Olba by Antony and Cleopatra. 

B.c. 30. Aba is deposed. M. Antonins Polemon, probably a member 
of the Teucrid family, becomes king: his power extends even ovoi 
Iconium, besides Olba, Lalassis, and Kennatis. 

B.c. 29. Polemon still reigning. 

B.c. 29-27. Amyntas seizes Iconium and part of Isauria, and also 
takes Derbe from Antipater Derbetes. 

B.c. 25. Amyntas* kingdom left to the Romans. Augustus soon 
after gives to Archelaos, king of Cappadocia, the eleventh stiategia, 

* The island lotapa, vi\<rov 'Icordfiris^ Cone, a . d . 556, seems to he in the Erythrsean 
Bea. 

t His second mention of Olha as part of the eleventh Strategia Antiochiane is due 
to his use of an old authority for the Strategiai. 
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including Kybistra, Derbe, Ketis, and great part of tbe coast of Tracbeia. 
The rest of Lykaonia and the country Isauria in the narrow sense are 
attached to the province Galatia. 

The western parts of the interior of Tracheia, including Kennatis 
and Lalassis, seem to continue to be an independent kingdom under 
members of the Teucrid dynasty ; probably a king named Teucer reigns 
about this time. 

A.i). 11-13. Ajax, son of Teucer, begins to reign over Kennatis^and 
Lalassis. 

A.D. 15-17. Fifth year of Ajax. 

A.D. 17. Archelaos dies, and the Komans take possession of Cappa- 
docia, but leave to his son, Archelaos II. [part at least, or, more pro- 
bably, the whole of] his kingdom in Lykaonia and Cilicia Tracheia. 
K 3 ^bistra, however, probably is taken as part of Cappadocia, 

A.D. 15-37. Seleuceia strikes imperial coins, and must therefore be in 
Eoman possession, as part of the province Cilicia during some part at 
least of the reign of Tiberius. 

A.D. 36. Archelaos II. still reigning. 

A.D. 38. Part of Cilicia Tracheia and Lykaonia (obviously the same 
territory that was called the eleventh strategia) is given to Antioohus IV. 
and lotape Philadelphos by Caligula Germaniens. Antioohus founds 
the two cities Germanicopolis and Philadelpheia, and strikes coins — 
AYKAONGN, AAKANATON, ANEMOYPIEnN, SEBA^THNON. The 
strategia acquires the name Antiochiane. 

A.D. 38-40. Antioohus loses favour, and is deprived of his kingdom, 
the disposal of which is uncertain. 

A.D. 41. Antioohus is again made king of part of Tracheia, including 
only the coast-lands. Derbe is attached to Lykaonia. Iconium, Derbe, 
and Laodiceia receive the title Claudian, Claudiconium begins to strike 
coins. Kennatis and Lalassis, whose fate since 17 a.d. is uncertain, are 
now formed, along with the interior of Ketis, into a kingdom which is 
given to Polemon, king of Pontus. The colony Claudiopolis is founded, 
and probably the eastern part of the Kalykadnos valle 3 % from Seleuceia 
to Claudiopolis, is attached to the Eoman province Cilicia. 

A.D. 63. End of the kingdom of Pontus. The Pontic part of 
Polemon’s kingdom is attached to Galatia : the fate of the Cilician 
part is unknown. Olba seems to have become independent, as 
autonomous coins exist of style later than Ajax, 11-15 a.d. Kennatis 
and Lalassis also independent. 

A.D. 74. Vespasian adds part of Cilicia Tracheia to the province 
Cilicia, including probably Ketis and Lakanatis. Philadelpheia strikes 
imperial coins under Trajan, Coropissos under Hadrian. Olba bears the 
titles Hadriana Antoniniana, but no coins earlier than Antoninus are 
known. 

A.D. 82-96. Coins of the Koinon of Lalasis and Kennatis. 
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A.D. 117-138. About this time the province Cilicia, including 
Tracheia, is an imperial province, under a prsBtorian legatus Augubti ; 
its previous government is not certain, as it was perhaps under the 
governor of Syria. 

A.D. 13 8-1 61. Lykaonia and Isauria are separated from Galatia and 
attached to Cilicia ; the governor of “ the three eparchiai ’* is a consular 
legatus.^ Tarsos assumes the title, “ metropolis of the three eparchiai.’* 
This arrangement perhaps lasts till Isauria and Cilicia are divided into 
separate provinces in the latter part of the third century. Still later, 
Cilicia was divided into Prima and Secunda by Honoring. 

46. The remarks of M. Clerc, ‘Bull. Con*. Hell.,’ 1887, p. 351, give a 
different account of the division of the provinces. On account of 
an inscription reading — 'Kapixivlov *A$rjmy6pov avOvTrdTov Av/cias /cat 
Har^vXtas Kal ’Icrauptas, he maintains that, after the time of Pius, 
Isauria was separated from Cilicia-Lykaonia, and attached to Lycia- 
Paipphylia ; and that it was again separated from the latter and 
attached to the former by Severus. This view seems wrong, because 
Cilicia and Lykaonia aro not continuous with each other, but are 
separated by Isauria (which must from this time onwards be understood 
in the larger sense of Cilicia Tracheia). It also seems unnecessary, for 
a part of Isauria always belonged to Pamphylia Provincia ; and it was 
characteristic of such honorary inscriptions to give additional honour 
by a long enumeration of names of countries governed by the ofiBcial in 
question, even though he governed only a small part of some of the 
countries. (See Addenda.) 

47. With regard to the boundary between the new province Cilicia- 
Isauria-Lykaonia and the province Galatia, it seems probable that the 
entire Koinon of Lykaonia was included in the former province, while 
the other cities which did not belong to the Koinon were attached to 
Pisidia, except Lystra, Parlais, Iconium, which were in Lykaonia, 
but, being Eoman colonies, could not stoop to enter a union 
of native cities. This may be inferred from the list of Ptolemy, 
who is later than the new arrangement. He still includes, in the 

* M. Clerc, in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 1887, p. 851, says a “ legat praetorien,” but the 
inscription of Etrilius Regillus Laberius Priscus, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 1885, p. 435, shows 
that he was a consular legatus. M. CIerc*s remarks contain an inaccurate account of 
the facts described in the text following. It appears possible that the change was 
coincident with the accession of Pius. Pactumeius Clemens was praetorian legatus in 
the last year of Hadrian, 138. He was made consul in his absence in the week that 
Hadrian died, and was continued as legatus of the new emperor. Possibly his unusual 
consulsln'p in absence was owing to the new system of consular legati being now 
inaugurated, M. Waddington first fully explained the “three eparchiai,** but dated 

the arrangement from the reign of Severus, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 1883, p. 290. Mr. Sterrett’s 
copy of the Etrilius inscription (‘Wolfe Expedition,* No. 189, and Appendix), which 
seems to be more complete than that of MM. Badet and Paris, shows that Etrilius was 
legato for the second time, which implies that he had previously been legatus and had 
come back to the province a second time. 
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province Galatia, Tyriaion, Laodiceia, Vasada, and the cities on the west 
of Tatta, from Savatra northwards. But his account is certainly partly 
wrong. He is right in saying that a /xe/oos Av/caovta5 belonged to 
Galatia,* and in separating from it another part, which, on the whole, 
is the south-eastern district of Lykaonia. But he is clearly wrong, at 
least as regards Lystra, Savatra and Isaura, in the line of demarcation 
between these two parts ; and he is also wrong in assigning the south- 
eastern half to Cappadocia. The origin of the latter error lies in his use 
of an old authority on the Cappadocian strategiai : this authority, writing 
after the eleventh strategia had been formed about 25 b.c., t described 
the whole of them as constituting the eleven divisions of Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy, finding in one authority that the eleventh division of Cappa- 
docia included part of Lykaonia, and in another authority that Galatia 
included another part of Lykaonia, was betrayed into his absurd division, 
which was never true at any period of the histoiy of the provinces. 

48. It may be added that this same view explains how Ptolemy 
assigns so many Cilician cities to Strategia Kataonia. Ho had the 
view that Cappadocia included a considerable part of Cilicia Tracheia 
and Isauria. Ho used an authority who gave no complete lists of 
cities in the several strategiai, as has already been shown ; and he 
did his best to apportion the cities according to the map which he had 
constructed. 

49. The coins, then, are probably our best authority. I should con- 
jecture that Pius organised a Koinon of the part of Lykaonia, which ho 
assigned to the province Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia, similar to the Koinon 
of Cilicia, which had existed since the reign of Augustus. No coins of 
the Koinon are known earlier than the time of Pius ; and though this 
does not constitute any real argument in cases like Derbe, which struck 
no coins until that time, it does in the case of Savatra, which struck 
coins from Trajan onwards, but only began to add KOI. AYKAONIAC 
in the time of Pius. Moreover, there was evidently a general impulse to 
coinage of the Koinon under Pius and Marcus, when the coins of all the 
cities begin. J 

50. The following Lykaonian cities strike coins, but not of the 
Koinon, Iconium, Laodiceia, Lystra, and Parlais. Lystra, Parlais, and 
Iconium were Coloniae Komanae before the time of Pius, and thus 
were of a more honourable rank : Laodiceia almost certainly continued 
to be in the province Galatia, as Ptolemy declares. It became probably 
a Colonia Romana under Maximin. 

* It may have been at this time that the title vpoffuKtiixiiivti, which has not been 
rightly understood by any geographer, was given to the Galatian part of Lykaonia. 

f Either this authority wrote after the eleventh strategia received the name 
Antiochiane, or perhaps a marginal note added tho title Antiochiane to a writer who 
described the eleven strategiai of the kingdom of Arohelaus. 

X The emperor on the coin of Hyde is not mentioned by Mr. Head, * Hist. Num.,’ 
p. 595 ; Barata, Dalisandos, Derbe, Ilistra, and Savatra begin under Pius or Marcus. 

2 C 2 
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51. Towards the end of the third century the province Gu-latia wa& 
broken up into Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pisidia, and the province- 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria was broken up into Cilicia and Isauria. The 
new province Isauria included also the southern part of Lykaonia : the 
new province Pisidia included the north-western part of Lykaonia. 
The lino of division between Isauria and Pisidia in the first half of the 
fourth dentury must probably have been much the same as the dividing 
line which Pius drew. But any hope of aid from a comparison of the 
later line with the older is frustrated by the fact that (1) the authorities 
for the later division are both scanty and unsatisfactory; the chief 
authority, viz. the list of Bishops present at the First Nioene Council, 
though a useful document, is not to be implicitly depended on in 
details ; (2) slight modifications of the boundary-line may have taken 
place. 

52. Ptolemy assigns Savatra to Galatia: this is certainly wrong, 
because it struck coins of the Koinon Lykaonon. He also places 
Savatra* in Isauria, which is absurd. He assigns to Galatia the three 
cities of Isauria, Lystra, Isaura, and Savatra, yet gives Parlais and 
Iconium to Cappadocia (for which name we must of course substitute 
Provincia Cilioia-Isauria-Lykaonia). One or other of these assignments 
must be wrong, and possibly all are wrong, for Iconium is put in Pisidia 
by the Nicene lists. Isaura is proved to have been in the province 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria by the inscription dedicated to Etrilius, ‘ Bull. 
Corr. Hell.,’ 1885, p. 435, and Parlais can hardly have been in any 
province except either Pisidia orPamphylia. It is, however, remarkable 
that, in the case of Parlais, Ptolemy is confirmed by the Nicene lists. 
These lists are given below Y. 7 : a comparison with Ptolemy shows that 
the points of uncertainty are only (1) Iconium, (2) Pyrgos, (3) Parlais, 
and (4) Vasada. 

53. It is not improbable that both Ptolemy and the Nicene lists are 
right about Iconium. It may probably have been metropolis of 
Lykaonia among the three eparchiai, and afterwards have been made 
metropolis of the new province Pisidia-Lykaonia.f Pyrgos was perhaps 
not a bishopric at this early time ; nothing is known about it. Parlais 
is treated at length under Pisidia. Ptolemy puts Yasada in Galatia, 
which naturally implies that it was afterwards in Pisidia, but which 

* Mr. Sterrett’s correction of SaiJarpa to ‘'Aorpo in Isauria can hardly be accepted. 
I ought perhaps to say that I originally suggested it to him, and it was ascribed to me 
in his proofs ; but I afterwards came to recognise that it is not justifiable to correct all 
Ptolemy’s errors, and I requested Mr. Sterrett either to cut out the correction or else 
not to ascribe it to me, as I could no longer believe in it. 

t I am not aware that there is any distinct proof of what was the metropolis of 
Pisidia in the first half of the fourth century, whether Antioebeia or Iconium. The 
order of the Nicene list suggests that Iconium was metropolis ; perhaps there may have 
been two metropoleis in the province, as there were from an early period in the case of 
Bithynia afid of Pamphylia. ; 
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throws all the more difiSculty in the way of assigning Parlais to 
Lykaonia-Isauria-Cilicia. It is doubtful whether Vasada is mentioned 
in the Nicene lists. Theodorus Vasagadensis or Vialbitanus is given in 
Isauria, but it may be preferable to understand [Vijalbitanus as 
indicating Olbianus, and Vasagadensis as a corruption arising by 
assimilation to the preceding Cumanadensis. But in Cone. Antioch., 
A.D. 341, Theodorus Vasadensis is a bishop of Isauria. We have there- 
fore a clear contradiction between Ptolemy and the fourth century lists.* 
If we follow the latter, we may suppose that Vasada was a little further 
south than Yonuslar, between that and Karallia, and was actually 
included in Isauria up to 361-2. Probably Vasada onginally included 
the country between Karallia, Dalisandos, and Misthia, while Misthia 
extended across to embrace even Yonuslar, and the 118th letter of Basil 
quoted above orders the presbyter of Yonuslar to be in future placed 
under the bishopric of Vasada. This ecclesiastical change would be one 
of the consequences of the formation of the new province Lykaonia. 
Yonuslar was more conveniently attached to Vasada ; but, being on the 
road from Misthia to Ikonion, it had hitherto been in the same province 
with them, but henceforth it could be attached to Vasada, which was 
now in Lykaonia also. 

54. M. Camille Jullianf conjectures that Isauria was separated from 
Cicilia as early as the time of Probus, 276-82 a.t). He rightly remarks 
that it included part of the upper plateau with the cities Lystra and 
Laranda, and that the name Isauria, which originally was applied only 
to a small district between Cilicia Tracheia and Lykaonia proper, was 
subsequently extended over the whole of Cilicia Tracheia. The limits 
of Isauria-Lykaonia in 138-61 were as follows, if we follow Ptolemy in 
all cases where he cannot be proved to bo wrong, i.e. in all cases except 
Savatra, Lystra, Parlais, and Isaura.J The frontier did not touch Bey 
Sheher Lake at all. It included Dalisandos (Fassiller), and may possibly 
have touched Trogitis (Seidi Sheher Lake). It left Vasada to Galatia, 
but included Iconium, and ran obliquely north to include Savatra and 
probably to touch Tatta. This province gradually came, as M. Jullian 
remarks, to bear the single name Isauria, and, perhaps as early as 
276-82, Isauria was separated from Pisidia. The bounds were modified 
at this time, but the exact details are reserved to V. 7. 

65. Seleuceia. The site is well known. A temple of Apollo 
Sarpedonios, who sends birds to destroy locusts, is mentioned there 
by Zosimus, p. 50. According to Basil of Seleuceia, there was a temple 

* It is possible that in the rectification of the frontier, when Iconium, according to 
our hypothesis, was made metropolis of Pisidia, Vasada was transferred to Isauria; 
then Ptolemy also might be correct. 

t * Revue Historique,* 1882, May-August, p. 331. 

X Ptolemy must have used an authority for Roman Ghtlatia of older date than 138, 
and trying to accommodate it to the new state he made various errors, keeping Parlaia, 
Isaura, and Lystra. 
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and oracle of Sarpedon on the side towards the sea, and a temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis.* Saint Thekla settled on a hill opposite both 
teniples, on the south of the city, and no doubt her church afterwards 
stood there. 

56. Lamos must have been situated on the river Lamos, still called 
Lamas Su. Its coins bear the legend AAMOY MHTPOII AAMOTIAOG. 
This situation causes a geographical difficulty, for two Cilician cities, 
Elaioussa and Korykos, aro further west than Lamos, which is always 
assigned to Byzantine Isauria. The ancient city was situated not 
on the coast, but some distance up the river; it is placed by 
Ptolemy in the interior, and never mentioned in the Peripli. 
Perhaps the situation up the country may explain the geographical 
inconsistency. There are, however, other difficulties in this position of 
Lamos, which I cannot resolve, but must leave to the consideration of 
explorers. This position is quite inconsistent with the order of Hierocles, 
who places Lamos between Anemourion and Antiocheia. His order is 
confirmed (1) by the lists of Chalccdon and of Epistola ad Loonem: 
the latter places Lamos and Kharadra f in one bishopric, and the former 
mentions only Kharadra, omitting the name Lamos entirely ; (2) by the 
epithet in the lists at Chalcedon *AKa/uo9 cttiV/cotto? AvTtoxetas Aa/xw- 
ti 8 o 9. The situation of Antiocheia is known, and, if it was in Lamotis, 
then Lamotis must have lain between Ketis and Selentis : (3) by the 
omission in all the Peripli of any city Lamos on the coast where the 
Lamos river was situated, though Strabo does mention the river and 
city between Elaioussa and Soloi. 

These facts point to the view that Lamotis was a district on the 
coast, next to Selentis or Kennatis, containing three cities, Antiocheia, 
Kharadra, and up the country Lamos. In that case there ceases to be 
any geographical inconsistency in assigning Lamos to Isauria, Elaioussa 
and Korykos to Cilicia. J 

57. Kharadka or Kharadros is placed with certainty by Strabo and 
the Peripli between Anemourion and Antiocheia. 

The exchange of prisoners, which Basil arranged with the Saracens 
of Tarsos, (a.d. 945), took place on the river Lamos, probably the 
Isaurian river (Theoph. Contin., 443). Muralt mentions another in 845. 
Strabo makes this river the boundary of Cilicia Tracheia and Campestris. 

68. Antiocheia. There were two cities of this name in Isauria. The 

* These temples may be fairly inferred from his words ry ^ai/xovi ry ^apirrj^Svit 
KaTa\aP6yri fihy rijv iwl daXdrrris ^^d daifiovi *A6riv^y . . . . KareiXrjcpvia rhv 

ivdwiMop aiiTrjs Trtipyov. The oracle of Sarpedon is implied in the words Sta 
Xoyias. See Nic. Chon., 29 ; Oinnam., 16, 179 ; Anna, II., 121. 

f Latmi et Calendri. 

X Ptolemy’s map also becomes more accurate on this view of the situation of Lamos. 
There is great need for exploration of this country. If no rivers flow into the Ermenek 
Su from the south, there must be rivers flowing into tbe sea in this district, and where 
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most important is a city on the coast between Selinus and Anemourion, 
on the hill Kragos. It is described by Theophanes (p. 139) as iirt rtvos 
d/)ovs K€Lfxivr}v iifrtjXov Kara t^v fiecrrffjL^pLv^v 7*^5 6aXa(r(rav» 

59. The other Antiocheia is known only from an inscription, dis- 
covered by Mr. Davis ; it was situated high up on the Budjakche 
Tchai. 

60. Sebaste is given in Byzantine lists as a bishopric of Cilicia Prima 
between Soloi-Pompeiopolis and Korykos. But we find also that 

61. Julio-Sebaste is given in Byzantine lists as a bishopric of Isauria 
between Antiocheia and Kestroi. It seems necessary to distinguish 
these two as separate cities. Sebaste includes the small island Elaioussa, 
which is close to it. It was founded by Archelais (20 b.c. to 17 a.d.), 
and struck autonomous coins under Antiochus and lotape (38 to 72 a.d.), 
as well as imperial coins from Augustus to Volusian. Julio-Sebaste is 
not mentioned except in the ecclesiastical lists. It is probably to be 
identified with the Isauiian Nophelis. 

62. Syke, which occurs as a bishopric at the Council of 787, must also 
be the native name of one of the cities, which in the official lists bear 
official names of the Graeco-Koman type. Theophanes (p. 445) mentions 
that it was a castle of Isauria with a harbour, with a difficult kleisoura 
leading towards Tarsos. Leake quotes references to it from Athenseus 
(hi., 14),* Geographus Kavenn., Stephanus, and Scylax as amended by 
Gronovius, and places it between Anemourion and Kelenderis. 

63. In 1119 A.D. John Comnenus captured Philadelphia, and in 1120 
Sozopolis, and then advanced to Attaleia, taking Ilierakoryphites and 
other fortresses near Attaleia. He thus opened up a road lying through 
Byzantine territory to Isauria and Cilicia which was used in several 
expeditions by himself and his son Manuel. In 1180, on the death of 
Manuel, it was once more blocked by the Turks, who captured Sozopolis 
and other smaller places, and held Attaleia under a long blockade (Nicet. 
Chon., 340). 

In 1141 John Comnenos marched by this circuitous route, Sozopolis, 
Lake Pasgousa, and Attaleia, into Cilicia, where he died, and his son 
Manuel returned to Constantinople by a direct march across Lykaonia, 
sustaining no loss from the Seljuks of Konia. 

In 1137 John Comnenus invaded Cilicia, where the Armenian prince 
Lebounes or Leon had allied himself with the Latin princes of Antioch. 
The emperor must have advanced through Pamphylia by the road just 
described, Lebounes had even attacked Seleucoia, which was still part 
of the Byzantine empire. The emperor captured Mopsouestia, Tarsos, 
Adana, Anazarbos, and marched on Baka; the garrison retired to 
Antioch, and the Byzantine army also followed them thither, postponing 
Baka. From Antioch the emperor marched into “ upper Syria,” captured 


Leake gives 111, 5, and the error is copied in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Geography.’ 
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Piza, passed by Berrhoea, took Hama and Ebabarda and Seser. He then 
returned to Cilicia, and captured Baka and Kapniskerti. 

In A.D. 1155 Manuel Comnenus made a great expedition to Isauria 
and Cilicia* On the way, circtS^ irpos rfj MiKpa ^pvyltf. cy^cro,* he defeated 
the Turks of Iconiura. He then marched through Pamphylia, and left 
the heavier troops at Altaleia, while he himself with the light troops 
marched by the coast road to Seleuceia, ordering the governor of the 
province Isauria, Alexius Casianos (05 ^cAcv/cecov totc StciTrev 
Cinnara., 179) to hold the troops of the province in readiness. He 
marched to Seleuceia and thence into Cilicia, and captured the strong 
fortress of Lamos {ipvpivov pLoXicrTa oi/). Thereafter he took Kistramos 
and Anazarbos, Longinias, and finally Tarsos. Eetuming, Manuel took 
the shorter road to Constantinople through Lykaonia in place of the 
longer road by Pamphylia (Cinnam., 190). He evidently took the road 
Seleuceia-DiocsBsareia, and passed by Laranda,t and caused much alarm 
to the Turks ; but he acted peaceably, and did his best to restore con- 
fidence to the Mohammedan, population. At Kotiaion he was attacked 
by the Turks and suffered some loss. Nicetas (p. 134) describes this 
expedition “into Armenia” briefly,f and mentions the heavy losses 
incurred on the homeward march. 

This gives some conception of the extent of the Seljuk empire at 
this period, from south of Laranda to about Kotiaion. 

64. Papyrion is a fortress frequently mentioned by Thoophanoa and 
other authorities during the troubled reign of Zeno, who kept a treasure 
in it. Theophanes says it was in Cappadocia ; but his own account, and 
that of others, leaves little or no doubt that this is a mistake, and that 
it was in Isauria, and probably in the north-western part. It seems to 
be mentioned in an inscription published by Sterrett, where we have 
with a slight correction of the impossible published text, Tapdo-tv Maj/ebu 
Kal Zri^Lv na7ro[pt]i/8ct?, i.e. natives of Paporion.§ The inscription, then, 
proves, when correctly interpreted, that Astra and Paporion were 
neighbouring towns, in the very part of Isauria where Papyrion is 
placed by the historians. 

65. Astra and Artanada, whoso names were previously unknown, 
were discovered by Stenett at Tamashalik and Dulgerler. 

♦ Probably about Laodiceia ad Lycum, 

t Called ‘'Apav^a in the published text of Cinnnmus. 

X Adana and Tarsos are described as vp6(rxvpa rj} Kara ’Appcvla. 

§ ‘ Wolfe Expedition,* p. 49. Prof. Sterrett*s punctuation and interpretation are in 
several respects wrong : the sense is “ Mathoun built at his own expense and brought 
workmen : Torasin and Zezin, of Paporion, and Loukios of Astra fitted up.** Sterrett*8 
text is riAnOnNAEIC. He proposes the correction flAnnOPONAEIC, which 
gives an interpretation geographically improbable, and which seems unfair to his own 
accuracy as a copyist. HN is a very natural error for PIN, if part of the curve of P 
were obliterated, so that, by the very slightest alteration of his copy, we have an 
excellent and probable reading. I suggested this to him, but he preferred the pubUshed 
text 
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66. Kotrada is an almost unknown town of Isauria, and yet so impor- 
tant as to be a metropolis or archbishopric. The order proves clearly that 
it had attained this rank before the Council of a.d. 680.* It was either 
in the north-west part of Isauria, or more probably near the western 
coast. It seems to be mentioned twice in Not. I., first as a metropolis 
(KoTidStDv for KoTpdSo>v), and next as a bishopric of Isauria as to Mfia 
KoorpdSos : such double mention is a common phenomenon in the Notitiae. 

67. The four Klimata, Kassa, Banaba, Bolbosos, and Kostras,f are 
probably four districts on the Pamphylian frontier, see p. 417. 

68. Nagidos is known as an important city striking numerous coins of 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. It then disappears from numismatic 
lists. The reason must be either that it changed its name, or that its 
inhabitants were taken to swell the population of some new city founded 
by the Diadochi. 

69. Anemourion near Nagidos struck coins under Antiochus IV. It 
retains its name as Anamur. 


U. Cilicia. 

For the sake of completeness, I add here a few notes on Cilician 
cities. In general the topography of Cilicia is in a much more advanced 
state than that of any other province of Asia Minor. Tarsos, Pompei- 
opolis-Soloi, Korykos, Adana, Mallos, Zcphyrion, Aiiazarbos, Mopsouestia, 
Aigai, Alexandreia, Bosses, are all satisfactorily discussed and placed by 
Leake. J 

Bishoprics of Cilicia Prim a and Secunda. 


A.D. 451 . 

llierocles a.d. 630. 

Notitia I. 

I. 1. Tarsos. 

2. Pompeiopolis. 

3. Sebaste. 

8. Korykos. 

4. Adana. 

6. Augusta. 

7. Mallos. 

5. Zephyrion. 

1. Tarsos. 

2. Pompeiopolis. 

3. Sebaste. 

4. Korykos. 

5. Adana. 

6. Agousia. 

7. MoAxo^' 

8. Zephyrion. 

1. Tarsos. 

2. Pompeiopolis. 

3. Sebaste. 

4. Korykos. 

5. Adana. 

6. Augustopolis. 

7. Mallos. 

8. Zephyrion. 

11. 1. Anazarbos. 

6. Mopsouestia. 

9. Aigai. 

2. Epiphaneia. 

8. Alexandreia. 

5. Bosus. 

4. Eirenopolis. 

3. Flavias. 

7. Eastabala. 

1. Anazarbos. 

2. Mopsouestia. 

3. Aigeai. 

4. Epiphaneia. 

5. Alexandreia. 

6. Bosos. 

7. Eirenopolis. 

8. Flavias. 

9. Kastabula. 

1. Anazarbos. 

2. Mopsouestia. 

3. Aigeai. 

4. Epiphaneia. 

7. Alexandreia. 

10. Bosos. 

5. Eirenopolis. 

6. Flavias. 

9. Kastabula. 

8. Kabissos. 




* At this Council it is also clear that Leontopolis of Isauria and Eukhaita are 
metropoleis. 

t The text is wrongly given by Parthey and Finder, p. 85. The manuscript, 
Biblioth. Nat. Paris, No. 1310, has the correct form, rh KKlfiara • Katrauv • BapdPup * 
BoAjSoirot;* KoffrpdSos. 

I Bhosos or Bossos is omitted in Leake’s index, but given on p. 218. 
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Sebaste of Cilicia has been distinguished above from Julio- Sebaste 
of Isauria. It was founded by Archelaus, and afterwards struck coins 
with the portraits of Antiochus IV. and lotape. 

Augusta is placed by Ptolemy in the district Bryklike of Cilicia 
west of Charakene (which contains the city Flaviopolis) and north of 
Lamotis. The Byzantine lists mention it in Cilicia Prima, between 
Adana and Mallos. These references agree with the customary view 
that Augusta lay between the Saros and the Pyramos ; but no evidence 
known to me proves its exact position. Coins of Augusta with the 
legend AVrOVCTANfIN are dated by an era, 19-20 a.d., showing that it 
was refounded and renamed Augusta in that year. 

Korykos is placed by Leake, and after him by Kiepert, on the 
coast west of Lamos and Elaioussa. Lamos is regularly assigned to 
Byzantine Isauria, while Korykos and Elaioussa are given in Cilicia. 
Leake’s situation is certainly at least approximately correct, and this 
must be accepted as a case of violation of geographical arrangement in 
the Byzantine ecclesiastical division. A few isolated cases of a similar 
character are known, e.g. Amblada Pisidiee, Argiza Hellesponti, Theo- 
dosiopolis Armeniae. But see p. 380. 

Korykos was founded by Attains, according to Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Porieg. 855, p. 161 a, Steph.) It was a Byzantine military station in 
the Cibyrrhaiote Thome (crTparov ap)(ovTa twv KovptKtojraiv riys vtto 
Ki/SvppaiwTibv Niceph. Patr., p. 45). 

Korykos (called KovpiKov) was a dismantled place in the time of 
Alexius Comnonus, though formerly very strong (Ipvpjvordrrj'), lie 
reoccupied and fortified both it and Seleuceia, which was six stadia**^ 
distant. This estimate of distance is decidedly too small (Anna, II. 

p. 120). 

Zephyrion, the bishopric of Cilicia Prima, has been properly dis- 
tinguished by Leake from the Isaurian promontory of the same name. 
Its coinage is considerable, but (as was stated above) the coin of 
Irenopolis-Zephyrion is either forged or misread. 

Mopsoukrene is fixed on the road from Tarsos to the Cilician Gates 
by many authorities. The Itineraries place it xii. miles from Tarsos. 
Theophanes says it was the first stage out of Tarsos (cv MajjLxj/ovKpgvais 
irpdyrg p,ovfj arro Tapcrov, p. 46). The name is often written Mampsouk- 
rene, compare Mampsista for Mopsouestia and Thampsioupolis for 
Themissonioupolis. 

Chrysoboullos, a place near Tarsos, in the direction of the pass of 
Podandos (Pylas Cilicise), is mentioned by Cedrenus (II., 217). 

Baltolibas, the fountain of Balton, is mentioned only by Scylitzes 
(p. 684). The Turkish troops, who had been pillaging Iconium (having 
crossed the Euphrates near Melitene, and advanced through Cappadocia) 
in A.D. 1069, crossed into Cilicia Bia twv ScXev/cetas opimvy where they 
were harassed by the Armenian inhabitants. In Cilicia they heard that 

* Stadia is, no doubt, used here in the sense of miles, see F, 73. 
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a Greek army was waiting for them at Mopsouestia, and, after a short 
rest at Baltolihas, they crossed Amanus (to '^appa^iKov opos) into the 
country of Aleppo.* * * § 

Flaviopolis, placed by Ptolemy in the district of Cilicia called 
Charakene, continues to be mentioned in all Byzantine lists as a bishop * 
rio Flavias.’l* It is given in the Antonine Itinerary as the first station 
(xx. m. p. distant) from Anazarbos on the road to Kokussos. This 
leaves no doubt that it is to be identified with the modern Sis. The 
name Sis or Siskia is the old native name, which was for a time 
replaced by the title Flavias, but which returned into use in the later 
Byzantine period. In a.d. 704 the Arabs besieged Sis (to iStVcov Kdarpov) 
in Cilicia, but were defeated by a sudden advance of Heracliiis.l 

Mopsouestia is called Mampsista or Mansista in Byzantine times, 
Mansis in older Turkish, and Missis at the present time. The name is 
given as Mamista by Anna Comnena (11. 126, cp. Ducange’s note, II., p. 
637) and Glycas, and even Malmistra, &c., by Latin writers. It is said 
by the Byzantine writers to have been situated on the Saros : TcpLveraL 
yap 7} avryj p.io'ov t( 3 ^apo) 7roTap,<3 d)S Bok€li> 8vo TroXets ctrat (Cedreil. 

II., 362). This fact leads Anna Comnena (IL, p. 138) to speak of the 
two cities of Mopsos, one destroyed and one standing, divided by the 
river Saron (7roTap,w ^dpojpt) : Ducange has given the correct inter- 
pretation of this passago.§ In the face of these clear statements we are 
rather surprised to remember that in reality it was situated on the 
river Pyramos, not on the Saros. 

Mal'los was situated on the height at the mouth of the river Pyramos 
at the modern Kara Tash. The river has altered its course since ancient 
times. A low range of hills stretches along the coast north-east from 
Kara Tash. The Pyramos, which formerly 2)assod on the west side of 
this range, now joins the sea at the opposite end several miles east of its 
old course ; but its former channel with the bridge that crossed it can 
still be traced. Inland from Mallos is the famous Aleian plain. The 
coast-land south of the range of hills is all a recent formation from the 
river, which is rapidly filling up the bay of Ayash. As at Tarsos and 
Anazarbos, the chief magistrate of Mallos bore the name, common among 
Dorian states, Srypitovpyds.jj 

Aigai, has retained its name as Ayash, i.e. Alyd?. The temple of 
Asolepios there was destroyed by Constantino at the same time as the 

* Cp. Attal., 135-8 ; Zonar. xviii., 12. 

t Forbiger (‘ Alte Geogr.,’ p. 290) distinguishes Flaviopolis from Flavias because 
Ptolemy’s position disagrees with the other authorities. But if every city which 
Ptolemy puts differently from other authorities were made a separate city, the result 
would be a serious increase in the number of places in Asia Minor. 

X Muralt incorrectly says the Arabs took Sis, cp. Theoph., p. 872, and ‘ Act. S. 
Tarachi,’ Oct. 11. 

§ A good deal about Mopsouestia is found in Mansi, ‘ Act. Concil.,’ ix., p. 276. ff. 

jl See my paper in ‘ Journal of Philology,’ 1882, p. 143. 
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temple of Aphrodite at Aphaka (Theophan., p. 24). The god is 
called on its coins ©EOZ ZfiTHP. Its coins have the legends AIFEAIQN, 
AireON, AITAIflN. It was an important naval station under the 
Eomans, as is proved by coins with the legend NAYAPXIC and as is natural 
from its situation. A bridge over the Pyramos between Mopsouestia 
and iEgso is mentioned on the coins of both cities. 

Epiphaneia is mentioned by Cicero (ad Earn. xv. 4) as in Cilicia one 
day’s journey from Amanus. Pliny mentions that its original name was 
Oiniandos (cp. Oinoandos of the Kibyratis). It has not been satis- 
factorily placed, but certainly could be placed readily by a careful 
examination of the country; but I cannot add anything to Leake’s 
remarks. Kiepert places it in the same general situation as Leake. 
Major Bennet puts it at Geuz Khane eleven miles on the road from 
Osmanio to Piyas. 

Eirenopolis has already been placed approximately in discussing the 
Isaurian city which bears the same name. 

Kabissos, which does not occur in Hierocles, is given in Not. 1. as a 
bishopric of Cilicia Secunda, and is mentioned by Ptolemy as Kabassos 
in Kataonia. Stephanus quotes the statement of Apion that Kabassos 
was a village of Cappadocia between Tarsos and Ceasareia-Mazaka. 
The city Kabessos, mentioned in Iliad xiii., 363, is sometimes (but of 
course wrongly) identified with the town. The authorities are not 
explicit enough to fix the position of the place, but it must have been on 
the frontier of Cilicia Secunda and Cappadocia (see p. 311). 

Khossos or Eosos. The situation is clearly indicated by Strabo and 
by a passage in ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ Jan. 11, p. 678 : “ Eosus est oppidum 
Cilicifie, dextra ei qui navigat in Pontum Cilicium. Hujus ad orientem 
et meridiem est mons altus, spatiosus et umbrosus.” On this mountain 
stood the monastery called “ in Scopulo,” between Eosos and Seleuceia. 

PiNDENissos, a city of the Eleutherocilices, captured after a regular 
siege by Cicero (ad Earn. xv. 4, ad Atfc. v. 20). Tho name seems to be 
a mere local variety of the Pisidian or Pamphylian Pednelissos, which 
occurs in many different forms, approximating to Pentenissos. 

Baka, a fortress of Cilicia, is mentioned by Nicetas Chon., pp. 29, 33, 
Cinnamus, pp. 18, 20. 

Anna Comnena gives much information about Cilicia, and mentions 
the rivers Saron and Hermdn (II. 138, 241), meaning probably Saros 
and Pyramos. 

I add a few references to the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ : — 

1. Demetrias was the name of an estate (K-nJ/xa) in the district of 
Tarsos, on the southern slope of a mountain (‘ Acta S. Zenaidis,’ Oct. 11). 

2. Many particulars about Anazarbos, Mansista (i.e. Mopsouestia), 
and Siskia occur in the ‘ Acta S. Tarachi ’ (Oct. 1 1 ).* 

3. SS. Claudius, Asterius, and Neon, Isaurians, connected also 

• “ Numcrianus Maximus prmses provinci®, coss. iterum Diooletiano et Maximiano 1 ** 
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with Laranda, were executed at under Lysias the Praeses, on 

August 23, ** coss. Augusto et Aristobulo.” It is true that in the third 
century Laranda and Isauria were subject to the governor of Cilicia. 

4. Maximus praefectus at Pompeiopolis Cilicicc, v. ‘ Acta S. Calliopii,’^ 
April 7, p. 660 (date under Maximian). 

5. S. Julianus, son of a senator of Anazarbos, suffered at Mgsu 
Cilicifie, when Marcianus was praeses provinciae ; the time is variously 
reported as under Deoius, Gallienus, or Diocletian, and the narrative is 
utterly without local colour. March 16, p. 421. 

6. An estate named Lara or Laras in the Latin text, but *FdBafiyo^ 
in the Greek, about six miles from Anazarbos, is mentioned, ‘ Acta S. 
Marini,* Aug. 8. 

7. At Anazarbos, under Diocletian, Pelagius praeses, Febr. 5, p. 663. 

8. S. Pelagia of Tarsos, without local colour or verisimilitude. 
May 4, p. 459. 

9. S. Zenobius, under a dux Lysias, with some information about 
Cilicia, Oct. 30. 


V. Cities and Bishoprics of Pisidia. 

1. No province of Asia Minor is so difficult in respect of topography 
as Pisidia. The first difficulty, which as yet is insuperable, is to attain 
any certainty as to the correspondence between Hierocles and the 
Notitim. Hierocles uses the temporary names Eudoxioupolis and 
Justinianopolis, which do not occur in the Notitise and cannot be ap- 
propriated with certainty; and his corrupt name Themisonios is also 
quite uncertain. The lists of Chalcedon, which often clear up the 
obscurities of Hierocles, give five bishops of Pisidia simply by name, 
without their dioceses, so that they are practically useless, and the 
signatures of the * Epistola ad Leonem ’ are so few, and the names of the 
bishops are so changed in the seven years since the Council of Chal- 
cedon, that this aid also fails. Further exploration is needed, and 
without the discovery of new documents no progress seems possible. 
The accompanying Table of the bishoprics is therefore uncertain in 
several correspondences, and the discussion that follows is in several 
places little more than a statement of difficulties. 

2. I have divided the Notitise into two classes for Pisidia, but strictly 
speaking there are three. The oldest class consists of VII. and VIII., 
which have Neapolis as a bishopric, omit Mallos, Tityassos, Parlais, 
Siniandos, and Bindeos, and give Atenia.* Of these, VII. is clearly the 
older, as it mentions Konana under the temporary title Justinianopolis, 
which Hierocles also uses. The second class consists only of IX. : it 
agrees with the older class in respect of Neapolis, Mallos, Tityassos, 

* Bindeos I identify conjecturally with Theudosioupolis, a bishopric in 458. It did 

not strike coins because it was an imperial estate. 
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Siniandos, and Atenia, but adds Bindeos and Parlais. The latest class 
consists of I., III., X., XIII., which are identical in spite of slight differ- 
ences due to mere clerical blunders. These omit Atenia, give Neapolis 
as an archbishopric, and add not merely, like IX., Bindeos and Parlais, 
but also Mallos and Tityassos. 

At first sight we might conclude that Hierocles here gives a list of 
the governmental districts of Pisidia, and that gradually some of these 
were raised to the rank of bishoprics, Bindeos and Parlais between the 
time of Notitiee VIII. and I., Mallos and Tityassos still later. But the 
Councils prove that this opinion is erroneous. Sinethandos is a bishopric 
in 451 and 458 ; Parlais in 325, 381, 451, and 458 ; Mallos in 458 ; even 
Tityassos and Bindeos* are found in 692, before the date of the oldest 
Notitia, and it seems, therefore, almost certain that every place mentioned 
by Hierocles was a bishopric in his time. The only places which are 
not proved to have been bishoprics before 530 are : — Dabinai or Sabinai, 
known only from the Tekmoreian lists in the third century and Hierocles 
in the sixth ; Atenia, known only from the Tekmoreian lists, Hierocles, 
and the early class of Notitim ; Baris, which was an important city, 
striking coins, and mentioned in all Notitise ; Timbrias, which is not 
proved to bo a bishopric till 680, but which struck coins and is in all 
Notitim ; Tityassos, which struck coins ; and perhaps Bindeos, on which 
see p. 387. All cities which struck coins may be assumed to have 
been bishoprics before 530 ; hence only Atenia and Dabinai remain in 
doubt. Atenia is known only from older authorities and has no place 
in later authorities. The inference, therefore, is that it was a decaying 
place, which was a bishopiic in earlier time, and afterwards disappeared. 
Dabinai is the only remaining difficulty, and certainly the probability is 
against its having ever been a bishopric. It was probably united with 
another town in one bishopric, and Hierocles gives them as two separate 
towns; several of the Notitiaa do the same with Mesotimolos and 
Blaundos in Lydia. Hierocles* list in Pisidia is, therefore, identical with 
the list of bishops of his time, after uniting Dabinai with Limnai or 
with Atenia ; and one of his names, o TifiPpidBtjjv (eVtorKOTros), is obviously 
transcribed from a list of bishops, while another is probably to be under- 
stood as an adjectival from [6] ©c/jtio-ovtos [cttio-kottos]. 

3. One of the first problems that confront us is to fix the bounds 
between Pisidia, Lykaonia, and Pamphylia, in the Byzantine time. In 
the early part of the fourth century, Pisidia extended much further to 
the east, and included the north-western part of Lykaonia. In 371-2 
the new province of Lykaonia was formed by taking parts from Isauria 
and Pisidia and probably also from Pamphylia. The only way to fix the 
frontier where the three provinces meet is to discuss the situation of the 
cities that must have adjoined the frontier. All three provinces probably 


* See footnote on previous page. 
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S^VOL TtKflOptlOl- 

Ptolemy. 

Coins. 

Cone. Klcaen., 32n. 

Cone. Constuiit., 3.si 

Cone. Clialced., 4S1. 

Epistola ad Leonem, 458. 

Hiorocles, 530. 

Concil. G3C, 553, 680, 692, 787. 

Notitlac VII., VI ir., IX'. 

Notitlne I., III., X., XIII. 

’Ayriox^o^y 

Antiocheia 

ANTIOXEfiN 


Optimius Antinclienus 

Uepydfiins 'Avrioxetas 

PergamiuH Antiocheuus 

'Ayrioxfia 

Antiocheia, .536, 5.53, Ac. 

1 'Ayrioxi'iai 

1 'Ayrioxtias 


NciijHtlis 


Ilc.sycliius Neapolitaiius 

Lucius NcupolUauus 

hatjauvas Nean6K(U)S 

Bassus Ncajtulis 

NfdiraXts 


11 NtairoAfcoy 

11. NeaTT^Aea-y 

Atfxfylas 

.. 


Aramius Liminonsia 

Faustus Limineusis 

Movtrwyios Aifitvcoy it6\(a>s 

Castiuus Liinenopolis 

Aijueyai 

Aufiyaluy, G92 

10 AififV(i>y 

8 Aifxei’uy 

Aafitjyfvi 







Sa/3?yai 




T(ytay6i 


.. 

.. 




’Arnevla 


5 'Artyla, 'Artvvx 



Piiixpa 

TIBEPIEnN • HAnnHNnN 

Acadeiuius Pariensis ? 

Eugeuius Paspauensis 



ndirtra 

Pai)pa, 787 

20 nuTTTrujj/ 

20 Udviruy 




•• 


{kJax., } 

Eugenius Siimadensiura 

Siy‘^i6ay$09 

Siniandi, G92 


19 2ioidr5oo 


Laodiooia 

AAOAIKEON 

Adon Bycine Lycius 


MeffffaXjj/os AaobiK((as 


AaoSiKfia K(Kavp.tyr] 

Laodikeia, G92 

12 AaoSoefas KavjueyTjs 

9 AaoSofd'ay KfKav/xfyrjs 


Tetarion 




Qe6T(Kyos Tvpalov 


Tvpaioy 


7 'Paiov 

5 Tvpalyov 

’A(apfis 'E^apds. 

[Tliyiiila'ion, Plin.] 

AAPIANOnO. 

Tclcmachus IladriatiopolitaniiB 

Theinistiius Iladrinnopolis 

^Xoiptyrios ' ASpiayovir6\«ii>s 

Florcntius Iladrianopolitanus 

’ASpiavovrroXis 

Iladrianopolig, 553 

9 ’A8piayov'jr(}\€u}9 

7 ’ASpiayovTTuXtus 

•• 

riiiloniclion 

<J>IAOMHAEnN 


Thoosobius Pliilomelicnsis 

riaDAoj 4ft\ofni\iov 

Marcianus Philomelionsis 

^i\ofx-f}Ktoy 

Philomel ion, 553, G80, 692, 787 

2 4>iAo/*r;Aiov_ 

In Prov. Anuiriana 

AwoWuyiaTTjs 

Apollonia 

AnOAAnNIATflN 



’OAiVirtos 1u(ov6\f(Dt 

Politiaiius Sozopolitanus 

SuC6vo\is 

Sozopolis, 553, 080, G92, 787 

4 Sco^ooTrdAfaiy 

3 2ui(,oo7r(iAe«y 

Mopiiavds 

Tallionda 




fTjonginus Talbondanao civitatis, 448'! 
tAo 77 ii'oj TvfiaySrjyiiy rr6\(CDS ) 


Tv/xaybos 

Mat'OTTxiAf ais, 092 ? 

17 Tv/xdy5pou 

14 TopdySov 

MT/rpOTToXffTTJT 

Mftiopolis 

MHTPOnOAEITnN • <|)P. 

PolyoaiiMis Metropolitanus 

Eustathius Mctro 2 )olitanu 8 

'Eoprluios Mr]TpoTr6\f<i)S 

Meuoidiilus Metropoloos 

MrjTpdnoXis 

•* 

19 MrjTpDTrdXeus 

19 MrjTpondXeus 


Apanieia ^ 

AHAMEHN 

Tarsicius Apamenus 

Auxanon presb. Aiwmeae 

TlavXiyos ’ Aira/nflas 

Paulinus Aj>amenu8 

’Oiraixla 

Apameia, 787 

0 ’Ana/ulas KtjpJoo 

4 'Ana/xflas, Ki$vpas 


nioiidos ? 

\Ouinyx'la ? 




Mayaaffijs &foSo<TiovTr6\eoDS 

Tl.co>lo.ioi,oli. 

EvSo^iovnoKis 

ird\€(t)S TOO BiySfov, 092, 879 

(21 too BipSatoo, only iX ) 

22 TOO BiySeuv 


Sugalassos 

ZAPAAAZSEflN 


lonius (lovius) Sagalassensis 

(^wriayhs 

y^poyriayhs SayaXacroov 


' AyaXaairds 

Sagalassos, 787 ; TaAttou, 092 

3 SayaAairou 

2 2a7oAa(r<roo 


Baris 

BAPHNON 

Hcraclius Barciisia 




Bdpis 

Baris, 787 

8 Bdpcwv 

0 Bdpfui 


St'loncoia 

KAAYAIOZEAEYKEnN 

Eutycliius Seloacionsis 


’AKf^aydpos 2(\(vKetas 

Alexander Seleuciensis 

StAei^xtexa r/ SiSrjpd 

Seleukeia, 092, 787 

13 SeAeofci'as Sidripu? 

! 

10 2€A60K€lay 2x87)pdy 
^Tot 'Aypwy 

M(i)(ryAxaTT;i 


TIMBPIAAEnN 



Protogcncs ? 


Tiju0pid5a>y 

/Ma/x/SiaStW, G92 \ 

\Tymbriada, 680, 787 / 

10 Tr]fi0f>id5<t)y 

13 TiPpidSwy 


Prostania 

□ POZTANNEaN 


Attains Proslainensis 

Annenius ? 


OffiKToyios 

.. 




fOrbauassa? 

(Konnno 

/MINAZIEnN • KAI. 
tKONANEHN 


llelladius presb. Coimuanensis 

Marcellinus? 


' lovaTiyiavovTToXis 

Komaues, 787 

(IH ’lovtrriytayoundXeoos \ 

(18 Koydy>]S ) 

15 Koydyrif 

Ma\i)ybi irphs Y 
Xw/Ma SoKTjySy) 

1 




Tyrannus pro.sb. Ainumnus ? 

ApolliiK. 1 

Attalus Malinopolis 

MaAAoy 

Mai/oir(iAewy, 092 ? 

•• 

16 MttAoo 

’ASaStiJy 

Adada 

AAAAEflN 


Ananius Adadensis 

EbrpdiTios ’ASaOcw 

Eutropius Adadenorum 

’OSetSo 

Adada, 092, 787 

14 'ASdSuy 

11 ’ASdSwo 


Dyrzola 


Thoodorua Uzelensis, Usonsis 



Maximus Gortenus 

ZAp^iXa 

•• 

15 Zu^dfkuy, Zap^iXuy 

12 ZapC^Xwy 

•• 

Tityassoa 

TITYAZZEON 





Tnvaffads 

tTotiiissos, Petrasos, 787 
tToatreccy, 692 


18 Ttrva<r(rob 


Parlais 

IVL. AVG. COL. PARLAIS 

Eusebius Paralaie Lycaoniae, 
under Isauria 

Patricio. (Ssr 

Ai0avios TlapAdov j 

1 

Libanius Paralenus 

•• 

(Autliimus, 879) 

(22 TlapKdov only IX.) 

21 riapaAATjy 
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toTiclied the lake of Bey Sheher, which was in ancient times called 
Karalis. The Byzantine name was, perhaps, Pasgousa or Poungousa ; but 
the application of this name is not quite certain. The only doubt which 
can arise is whether this name should not be applied to the more 
'westerly double lake, Hoiran Gol and Egerdir Gol, the ancient Limnai.* 

Lake Pasgousa or Poungousa has always boon considered to be Bey 
Sheher Lake ; and the evidence seems conclusive, yet not quite satis- 
factory. John Comnenus, in 1142, marched by this lake, and captured 
the islands in it, which were inhabited by Christians who from long 
intercourse with the Turks had adopted many of their customs. The 
point which decides most authorities to identify Pasgousa with Bey 
Sheher Lake is that the islanders could go to Ikonion and return the 
same day. But this is unsatisfactory, for the eastern coast of Bey 
Sheher Lake is over sixty miles from Iconium by road, and the state- 
ment as it is given is therefore impossible, and cannot fairly be used as 
an argument in favour of the identification, though, of course, it is not 
such a great exaggeration about Boy Sheher Lake as about Egerdir 
Lake. A stronger reason is that Skleros is said to have been the older 
name of this lake : it can hardly be doubted that Skleros is the old name 
Karalis altered by the etymological tendency in order to get a name with 
a meaning in Greek. This reason seems conclusive, and yet the circum- 
stances recorded suggest the Limnai rather than Bey Sheher Lake. The 
emperor was opening up a road to Attaleia, which had for some time been 
entirely cut off from land* communication with Constantinople. Ho 
advanced by Laodicea and Sozopolis, both of which he had to recapture 
from the Turks. Bey Sheher Lake lies quite away from any probable 
road from Sozopolis to Attaleia, whereas it would be a very natural road 
to go by Egerdir, and, in passing, to capture the two islands near it. 
This consideration, however, cannot weigh against the preceding reasons, 
and therefore Pasgousa, or Poungousa, must be accepted as the Byzantine 
name of Lake Karalis. But the geographical accuracy of the later 
historians is not always perfect. 

Incidentally the first campaign of John gives a striking example of 
the manner in which Byzantine Christians wore treated by the Seljuk 
Sultans and by their own emperors. The inhabitants of the islands 
hated Byzantine rule, and preferred the Turks; and John was obliged 
to reduce them by force of arms (Nicet. Chon., 60 ; Cinnam., 22) 

Manuel returned from Ikonion by way of Lake Poungousa (formerly 
called Skleros). When he reached the head- waters of the Maeander, he 
considered he was beyond the enemy’s country, and went out to enjoy 
the pleasure of hunting. He found, however, an encampment of Turks 
while he was away from camp. This shows the bounds of Seljuk and 
Byzantine dominion in the year 1146 (Cinnam., 59). 


* On the name, see below, Limnai. 
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4. The situation of Misthia, Vasada, and Amblada shows that the north • 
eastern and eastern shore of the lake Karalis belonged to Ljkaonia. 

5. Earallia must be placed on lake Karalis. It is in Famphylia, 
and, as the northern and eastern shores of the lake belonged to Lykaonia, 
and the western shore must apparently have belonged to Pisidia, it must 
have been situated on the southern shore. There were probably two 
cities, one at the south-eastern end of the lake, where the river runs out 
of it to lake Trogitis, and the other near the south-western end.* * * § As 
the latter is more likely to be Parlais, the former must be taken as the 
site of Earallia. Its modem name is Bey Sheher. Bey Sheher has 
been an important city throughout the Turkish period, being named as 
one of the six f chief cities of Hamid in the fourteenth century. 

Bey Sheher and Ak Sheher are named by Ducas (p. 204) as captured 
from Karaman by Murad : their names are given, Kara r^v tCjv TovpK<av 
yX&rraVj as ^AK<rtaf)>; and IleyflrtapTy.J 

Earallia was by older authorities placed at Kirili Kassaba, the name 
being supposed to have remained. The name Kirili may perhaps be 
connected with the ancient Karalis, § but it is primarily the name of the 
whole territory along the east side of the lake, and the market-town of 
this territory is Kirili Market. The name of the lake may have been 
given to the territory, and the name of the territory, according to the 
Turkish division, was given to its market-town. 

6. Parlais or Paralais. The references to this city are very con- 
tradictory. Ptolemy places it in Lykaonia, the Notitiee place it in 
Pisidia, Hierocles does not mention the name, and in the Councils the 
phrase “Paralais Lykaonise” occurs several times. It was one of 
Augustus’s Pisidian colonies, and must, therefore, have been an important 
town on a Roman road. 

Formerly, when I discovered that Khatyn Serai was the site of a 
Roman colony, and it was not known that Lystra was a colony, the 
conclusion seemed inevitable that Parlais was at Khatyn Serai : I was 
forced to this opinion against various considerations, the order of 
Hierocles and the authority of Leake, which pointed out Khatyn Serai 
as the site of Lystra, Afterwards M. Waddington, and later M. Jmhoof- 
Blumer, published coins which showed that Lystra was a Roman colony ; 

* This site has been seen by no traveller, but has been reported to Sterrett and to 
myself. 

t Tlie six are Ak Sheher (Philomelion), Bey Sheher, Kara Aghatoh (Neapolis), 
,!!^Alowatch (Antiocheia), Seidi Sheher (Lyrbe (?) Kolybrassos (?)), and Sparta (Baris) : 
SM Bitter, * Kleinasien,’ IL, 461. 

t Implying tho common dialectic variety Shahr for Sheher. The final rt represents 
the Turkii^ ending in -f. For other examples of Turkish names in Greek compare 
p. 209, p. 290. 

§ I do not, however, think so ; first, because it is uncertain whether the name Karalis 
was used in later Byzantine time (see § 3) ; and secondly, because Kirli is a common 
Turkish name. 
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and then Mr. Sterrett discovered an inscription which proved Colonia 
Lystra to have been situated at Khatyn Serai. Parlais remains to be 
placed on another site. 

Kiepert has recently conjectured that Parlais has retained its name 
as Barla, on the west coast of Egerdir Gol. This I think impossible 
because — (1) it does not account for Ptolemy’s attribution to Lykaonia : 
though Ptolemy’s authority is, of course,' slight in such a matter, owing 
to his frequent errors, yet he is confirmed by the phrase “Parlais 
Lykaonhe ” at some of the councils ; (2) it does not account for the 
attribution of Parlais to Isauria in the Nicene Council ; (3) Barla lies in 
a nook between the mountains and the lake, a place which could never 
have been of the slightest military importance. The Boman colonies 
founded by Augustus were planted for military reasons and connect( 5 d 
by military roads. The idea that a military road could ever have 
wound along the crooked and narrow west bank of the Limnai can only 
appear ridiculous to any one who has seen the country. These colonies 
were certainly founded on one scheme and all connected with the 
military centre, Colonia Antiocheia Pisidise. The only way of reaching 
Barla from Antiocheia is by a very circuitous road round the lake, a 
road which has in many places only just room to pass between the 
mountains and the water. The aim of the colonies was to control the 
mountaineers of Pisidia and Isauria ; but colonists at Barla would be 
cut off from the world and utterly useless. Kiepert’s conjecture must, 
therefore, be i ejected. 

The problem is to find a site adjoining at once Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lykaonia. Such a site can be found only at the south end of lake 
Karalis, or between Karalis and Trogitis. The series of Boman mile- 
stones, of large size, but none with any visible traces remaining of 
inscription, leading down the east side of Karalis and as far as Trogitis, 
also point to the existence of an important military road here, and a 
colony is to be looked for on an important military road. Moreover, an 
Augustan colony is wanted on the Pisidian frontier, between Lystra on 
the east and Kremna on the west, to complete the scheme of Augustus. 
Finally, the Latin inscriptions of this neighbourhood are more numerous 
than usual, and Latin inscriptions always indicate the presence of 
Bomans. These considerations seem conclusive. There remains only 
the difficulty of selecting the exact site. Paralais was in Byzantine 
Pisidia, and that province can have included only the western and 
south-western shore of Karalis. Buins named Uzumla Monastir are 
reported near the south-western extremity. These ruins are close to 
the important route from Antiocheia and Ikonion to the coast at Side, 
and the situation appears to be admirably adapted for striking in several 
directions. At the same time the form “ Paralais ” has, as others have 
suggested, perhaps arisen from the situation on the lake. Coins have 
the form “ Parlais ; ” but popular derivation, aided by the natural tendency 

2 D 
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to develope a vowel sound between the two consonants, sought a form 
that gave some possible meaning in Greek.* 

The principle enunciated in the preceding paragraph that, in the 
central and eastern parts of Asia Minor, “Latin inscriptions always 
indicate the presence of Eomans,”f appears to be an important one. Latin 
was very little known in the country, and Latin inscriptions are rare : 
the educated classes wrote in Greek, and the uneducated spoke only the 
native language, with perhaps a smattering of Greek. But it is quite 
unjustifiable to argue, as MM. Radet and Paris do in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 
1886, p. 511, that “la presence d’une inscription Latino a Zosta” (in the 
midst of several Greek inscriptions) “ semble indiquer Texistence d’une 
colonie romaine.” If this argument were allowed, we should have far 
more than a hundred Roman colonies in the countr}". The proper argu- 
ment to prove the existence of a Roman colony has been stated by me 
in ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 1883, p. 318, where it is inferred, from the fact of 
four inscriptions out of seven at Khatyn Serai being Latin, that a colony 
must have existed there. My inference has since been justified by 
Professor Storrett’s discovery ; and, in general, it may be maintained 
that, if the majority of the inscriptions found on a particular site are 
Latin, and if more than four or five in all are found, the site is that of a 
Roman colony. The converse, however, cannot be maintained, that in 
all colonies the majority of the inscriptions are Latin. 

7. An indication of the position of Parlais may bo deiived from a 
loss certain source, viz., the Acta Ooncil. Niccon., a.d. 325. The lists of 
this council arc older than the formation of a separate province of 
Lykaonia. The boundaries of Pisidia, and Isauria, and Pamphylia weie 
then very different from the later bounds, and Parlais belonged to 
Isauria. It is, however, true that there are several cases in which the 
bishoprics at the Council of Niceea are apparently assigned to the wrong 
province ; but, in almost all cases, those which are wrongly assigned are 
near the frontier. It may reasonably be maintained that the lists of 
this council are much more correct, and that they give us a better 
picture of the provincial organisation than such writers as Czwalina 
allow. For example : it is possible that before the province of Lykaonia 
was formed in 361-2 there was a single large province of Isauria, 
including the southern part of Lykaonia and the eastern part of 
Pamphylia, with such cities as Syedra, Homonada, Paralais, and with 
the metropolis Isaura. When, in 361-2, it was found advisable to divide 
further the large province of Isauria, all the Lykaonian cities were 
taken from it and from Pisidia. It was perhaps at the same time,J 

* I believe indeed that it was late before Greek became the language of the 
Pisidian people in general ; but it was known to all educated people, and as a rule it is 
only the testimony of the educated that has come down to ns. 

t I.e., cives Romani, who are not necessarily Italians. 

X The character of the changes, as they are described in the sequel, makes ii 
probable that the redivision of Isauria took place all at once. 
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certainly it was later tLan a.d. 325, that Lycia-Pamphylia was divided* 
into two proyinoes, Lycia and Pamphylia. In our oldest authority, the 
Verona MS., Lycia is omitted, which merely means that it was included, 
along with Pamphylia, in a single province. In 313 the same governor 
is given to both Lycia and Pamphylia.* It has been maintained that in 
the Verona MS. Lycia must be restored ; but before correcting our 
authorities, it is better to try whether they cannot be justified. The 
lists of 325 divide the eastern towns of Pamphylia between Isauria and 
Pisidia, assigning Selge to the latter. When Pamphylia was separated 
from Lycia, parts were taken both from Isauria and from Pisidia to form 
the new province Pamphylia. 

As Side • bad equal claim with Perga to bo a metropolis, the 
ecclesiastical lists always separate Pamphylia Prima under Side 
and Pamphylia Seounda under Perga, though the civil organisation 
admitted only a single proviuco.f Similarly Bithynia was divided 
for ecclesiastical, but not for civil, purposes between Nikomedeia 
and Nikaia. To compensate Pisidia for the loss of Ikonion, 
Amblada, Selge, Paralais was added to it, and also Mallos, if I 
rightly place it in Mallos Ova. It was probably the unruly state of 
Isauria, and the difficulties it caused to the imperial Government, which 
led to its being reduced to a more manageable size. I add the lists of 
the three provinces as they existed in 325 : the bishoprics of Pamphylia 
and of Lycia are separated at the Council, but the part of Pamphylia 
that remains is too small to have been really a distinct province. 


Pisidia. 

1. Eulalius Iconiensis (aft. Lykaonia). Ikonion. 

2. Telemachus Hadrianopolitanus. Hadrianopolis. 

3. Theodorus Uzelenis. Zorzila. 

4. Eutychius Seleuciensis. Seleuceia. 

5 . Hesychius Neapolitanus. Neapolis. 

6. Uranion Selgensis, Sutenonensis. Selge. 

7. Apagamus, or Aramius, Lisiniensis, 

Limenensis. Limnai. 

8. Tarsicius Apamenus. Apameia Cibotos. 

9. Patricius Ambladensis (aft. Lykaonia). Amblada. 

10. Polycarpus Metropolitanus.^ Metropolis. 


* Cod. Theodos. 13, 10, 2. 

t This division is implied by the order of Hieroclos, in the Epistola ad Leonem, 
A D. 458, and in the lists of Cone. Chalced., a.d. 451. It is not recognised in the libts of 
Cone. Constantinop., a.d. 381. 

% It may be doubted whether Polycarpus is not the metropolitan of the whole 
province and bishop of Antiocheia, for the metropolitan is not always put first (soe the 
Isaurian list). But, on the whole, this view seems less probable, and perhaps leonium 
may at this time have been either sole metropolis or one of two motropoleis, in the pro- 
vince Pisidia. Silvanus of Isauropolis is not called simply Metropolitanus, but in Isauro 

2 D 2 
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PisiDiA — continued, 

11. Acumedius, Academius Pariensis,* 

a Paro. Pappa. 

12. Heraclius Barensis. Baris. 

Theodoms Usensis : dittography of 3. 

13. Aden Byoiee Lyoius. Laodioeia. 


Pamphylia (united with Lycia). 


Callinious Pergensis. 

Perga. 

Euresius Termessenus. 

Termessos. 

Teuxius Oyrbenis, Siarbitanus. 

Berbe. 

Domnus Aspendius. 

Aspendos. 

Quintianns Seleuciensis.f 

Sillyon. 

Patricius Maximianopolitanus. 

Maximianopolis. 

Aphrodisius Magidorum. 

Magydos. 

Isauria. 

Stephanus Baratthensis. 

Barata. 

Athenasus Zoropassenus, Corpissitanus. 

Coropissos. 

Ethesius Claudiopolitanus. 

Claudiopolis. 

Agapetus Seleuciee. 

Seleuceia. 

Silvanns Metropolitanus in Isauro. 

Isauropolis. 

Eaustus Phuphenatensis, Phanemu- 
thiensis. 

Panemouteichos ? f 

Antonius Antiochenus. 

Antiocheia. 

Nestor Syedrensis. 

Syedra. 

Hesychius Chorepisoopus. 

Cyrillus Sidensis, Cumanadensis. 

Side? Homonada? 

Theodorus Vasagadensis,§ Vialbitanus. 

Vasada? Olba? 

Theodorus Chorepisoopus, Anatolius 
Chorepisoopus. 

Paulus Larandeusis. 

Laranda. 

Quintus Chorepisoopus. 

Tyberius Lystrensis. 

Lystra. 

Aquila Chorepisoopus. 

Eusebius Paralais Lyoaonies. 

Paralais. 


is added : compare the phrase of Hilarius, who signed the will of Gregory Nazianzen in 
tho end of this century, rfjs Kwrh *l<ravplay KadohiKyjs iKK\7)(rlas. The Latin in Isauro 
is a bad translation of Karct ’l<ravplay. 

* The corruption is facilitated by the following Barensis. 

t There is no Seleuceia of Pamphylia : Seleuceia of Pisidia and of Isauria both 
occur in their respective provinces. 

X The name is a difficulty, as it would be expected to be in Lycia-Pamphylia with 
Sillyon, Aspendos, and Perga. 

§ Vasagadensis has been corrupted by assimilation to the preceding name ; but see 
App. M. 10, Probably Vasada is meant here, as it is supported by Cone. Antioch. 
A.D. 340. 
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If we accept, as far as possible, the evidence of the Nicene lists, we 
must say that when, about 276—82, Isauria was made a separate province, 
the frontier was modified from the line which it had followed since 
138-161. Isauropolis seems to have been made the metropolis. Iconium 
was transferred to Pisidia, and in its stead Vasada was attached to 
Isauria. To give the new province sufficient extent, the eastern part of 
Lycia-Pamphylia was added to it, including Karallia, Parlais, Mallos, 
Lyrbe, Kolobrassos, Homonades, Syodra, probably Etenna and Katenna, 
and possibly even Side. But, in the tendency of the fourth century to 
diminish the size of the provinces, Lykaonia was created in 371-72 out 
of parts of Pisidia, Isauria, and Galatia, and Pamphylia was made a new 
province, distinct from Lycia. The frontier was again rearranged ; Pam- 
phylia was now made to extend even further than it had ever extended 
before, — even Dalisandos, which belonged to Lykaonia-Isauria from 138 
to 27 6, being now attached to Pamphylia. The discussion of the bishoprics 
has shown the exact bounds of the provinces from this time onwards : 
but Amblada, which must have belonged to the civil province of Pisidia, 
had formed an ecclesiastical connection with Iconium between 276 and 
361, and its bishop continued obedient to the metropolitan of Iconium.* 

The first certain reference I have found to a separate province 
Pamphylia is in the epistle of the synod of Alexandreia, a.d. 368, where 
wo find the enumeration, Pamphylia, Lycia, Isauria, Pontus, Cappadocia. 
But M. I’Abbe Duchesne infers, from the mention by Hilarius ‘ de Synod.* 
63 (ii. 498) of ten provinces in the Dioecesis Asiana, that Lycia and 
Pamphylia were separated already in a.d. 358. If this be so, it becomes 
more difficult to follow the Nicene lists. 

8. The list of the bishops of Paralais, as given in the Councils, 
proves its situation conclusively to have been close to Lykaonia, yet 
subject to Pisidia, They are — 

325 Eusebius Paralais Lykaonisc, in Isauria. 

381 Patricius Paraliensis, in Pisidia. 

431 Libanius Pari Lykaoniac. 

451 Libanius Parlai or Paralai in Pisidia. 

458 Libanius Paralenus signs ‘ Epistola Synodi Pisidiac.* 

503 Libanius Parlai LykaoniaD. 

877 Anthimus Parlai. j* 

Why, then, is Parlais omitted by Hierocles ? The omission is to be 
compared with those of Kotiaion and Eukhaita. Perhaps Parlais (which 
was evidently an important place, as its bishops were present so regu- 
larly at councils) was the head of a small district, transferred from 
Isauria to Pisidia in 371-2, but retaining an ecclesiastical isolation for 

* This division may sCem rather artificial, but I prefer to follow the Nicene list as 
far as possible ; new evidence may be found to prove or disprove it. 

t Georgius Galai in 692 is altered by Le Quien to Parlai ; but [Sa]gala[8]i is more 
probably correct. 
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some time. Mallos and Tityassos may Have been included along with it, 
and the whole may gradually have been transferred to the metropolitan 
of Antiocheia.* * * § Or possibly it was simply the title Parlais Lykaonise 
which prevented Hierooles from giving it in Pisidia, and its omission in 
the Lykaonfan lists that prevented him from giving it in Lykaonia. 

9. Hierooles begins with a group of six cities, which occupy the 
country between the Limnai on the west, Karalis and the Lykaonian 
frontier on the south, Sultan Dagh on the east, and the Phrygian frontier 
on the north. Of these — 

Antiocheia is well known, and its remains are still very imposing. 
Its walls, which gain additional elevation from taking advantage of a 
rising ground, make it a very strong fortress of the Hellenistic and 
Boman typo. A very remarkable rock cutting, nearly semicircular 
in outline and of great size, perhaps marks the hieron of Men 
Askaenos. The river Anthios flows through the territory of 
Antiocheia to the Limnai.f Ptolemy mentions Antiocheia twice : once 
in Pisidia of Galatia Provincia, along with Apollonia, Ainblada, and 
Neapolis; and once in Phrygia Pisidia of Pamphylia Provincia. The 
former list is apparently founded on a Roman official authority, while 
the latter does not appear to be so, and can, therefore, not be relied on as 
a perfect authority for the boundaries of the province. 

10. Neapolis is first mentioned by Pliny. It occurs in Geogr. 
Ravenn., which may bo taken as a proof that it was on a Roman road. 
Moreover, Ilierocles is particularly fond of beginning bis enumeration 
of the cities of a province by giving those which lie on some important 
road ; e.g. in Lydia : Sardis, Philadelphia, Tripolis ; in Lykaonia ; Ikonion, 
Lyibtra. Ptolemy places Neapolis south of Antiocheia, and we may, 
therefore, assume that it was on the Roman road, many of whoso mile- 
stones are preserved from Antiocheia to Mistheia, Karallia, Parlais, and 
the south coast at Side. On this road is the important town of Kara 
Aghatch, which is known to have been one of the six great towns of 
this part of the plateau in the fourteenth century. J 

The earliest Notitiae, YII., VIII., IX., mention Neapolis as a 
bishopric under Antiocheia, hut the later Notitiae give it as an arch- 
bishopric. § This dignity was probably given to it at the same time as 
to Mistheia : the exact date is uncertain, but was before 838 a.d. Its 

* The discussion of the Akmonia district and the Khonai district in Phrygia, and 
the Kormasa-Komama-Panemouteichos group in Pamphylia, give parallel instances. 
Compare also Selge. 

t Anthios on coins : Kiepert gives Antons. 

$ They are Ak Sheher (Philomelion), Bey Sheher (Karallia), Seidi Sheher (Lyrbe 
or Kolybrassos), Isharta, commonly pronounced by all natives Sparta (Baris), Yalo- 
watch (Antiocheia), Kara Aghatch ; v. Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ II., 460. 

§ Only Notitia I. mentions it as an archbishopric of Pisidia; the others, II., X., XI., 
give it, like other archbishoprics, without indicating the province, and hence Parthey’s 
index divides the references to this city under two separate heads. 
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importance in later Byzantine time corresponds to that of Kara Aghatch 
in early Turkish time. 

No coins of Neapolis are known. 

11. Anaboura. a people named Anahoureis are known from in- 
scriptions and from Strabo. The first of these inscriptions was published 
by me in the * Athenische Mittheilungen/ 1883, p. 71, and the number 
has since been increased by Professor Sterrett. The disappearance of the 
name Anaboura from all writers later than Strabo is due to its being 
replaced by Neapolis. I stated (Z.c., p. 76) that “ some time between 
19 A.D., the latest date mentioned in Strabo, and 75 a.d., about which 
time Pliny wrote the ‘ Historia Naturalis,’ the name Neapolis displaced 
the name Anaboura. Either a new name was given to the old town, or 
a new town was built near the old one in a more suitable situation.” 
Professor Sterrett has detected in the modern form Enevre * the old 
name Anaboura, and has thus proved that the second alternative is 
correct. The “ New City ” was built on the Koman road, but the old 
Anaboura continued to exist, and we might expect to find, if the Notitim 
were complete records of the actual state of the country, the entry 6 
' Avafiovpiiiiv rjfTOL N€a7roX€a)s. 

The name Anaboura also occurs in Phrygia. The northern part of 
Pisidia was certainly inhabited by a Phrygian people, speaking a 
Phrygian language, and Strabo undoubtedly considered that Aniiocheia 
belonged to Phrygia, f and that the frontier between Phrygia and 
Pisidia was between Antiocheia and Anaboura. 

Manes Ourammoes, who is mentioned in the inscription of Anaboura, 
quoted above, was probably a chief or king of the people before its final 
conquest by the Romans.J 

The territory of the Anabourcia probably lay nortli and west of that 
of the Orondeia. One of thoir inscriptions was found at Felle by 
Professor Sterrett. I copied it again in 1886. It is built into a 
Turkish aqueduct, the stones for which may have probably been brought 
from a distance. It is, however, not necessary to believe with Professor 
Sterrett that this stone has been brought from Enevre across the hills, a 
distance of nine or ten miles. It is equally probable that the territory of 
the Anahoureis was wide, and included several small towns or villages. 

12. Limnai, Sabinai, and Atmenia belong to the region of the double 
lakes called Limnai, and of their north-east and east side. The 
order of Hierocles is here confirmed by the evidence of the inscriptions 
of the ievoL TcK/xo/3€t9t,§ Sabinai and Atmenia are good examples 
of the difficulty of determining from Byzantine lists alone the 

* It is not a village, but a deserted ruin (Euren), 7 or 8 miles west of Karagatch. 

t He speaks of it as Antiocheia irphs rp p, 569. 

X With the phrase of the Anabouran inscription, oj^t^s hTr6yovoi Mdvov OvpufifxSoVf 
compare the frequent /cal rerpapx^i' i.Tr6yovoi in inscriptions of Ankyra 

Galatiae. I have discussed the probable sense fully in “ A Study of Phrygian Art, II.” 
iu ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud.,’ 1889, 

§ See below, § 35. ‘ 
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proper form of a name. The forms Atmenia, Atenia, Atenoa, all occur ; 
the natural conclusion from those would be that Atmenia is correct, and 
that a letter has been lost in the shorter forms. But the inscriptions 
show that Tenia was the form in the Roman period. So Sabinai is 
in all probability to bo identified with the ethnic Dabeneus of the 
inscriptions.* * * § Until some inscription reveals it, the true form of the 
name Sinethandos, Siniandos, Siniandros, Sitriandos will always be 
uncertain. Such examples render the identification of Alieros and 
Alastos loss improbable. 

13. Pappa is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the two cities of the 
Orondeis. The emperor Tiberius seems to have given it the rank of a 
city, and allowed it to take the name Tiberiopolis. A coin published 
by M. Waddington has the legend TIBEPIEUN IIATIIIHNIIN, and an 
inscription found at Antiocheia by Professor Storrett reads : Tv^rjy evjuLcvy 
Tjj KoXwveta, Tt^€pto7ro\ctru>v UaTnrrjvtov ^OpovBeoiv jSovXr/ Sr//xos.i" This 
inscription was obviously engraved on the pedestal of a statue of 
“the Good Fortune of Antiocheia,” presented to the colony by the 
Pappenoi ; and this presentation, combined with that of Lj’stra J (rriv 
\ajjL7rpoTdTYjv *Amop(ca)i/ KoXwPiay yj XafiTTporarr} AverTpeuyy KoXuyyCa rrjy 
d8€\<j!>r)v . , . €T€LfjLr)<T€v) probably points to some special connection of 
Antiocheia as a metropolis with the whole set of Roman foundations of 
Augustus and Tiberius in the southern part of the province Galatia. 
These foundations had all certainly the object of holding the newly- 
conquered country, and of guarding it against the mountaineers of 
Isauria and the Homonades. They were connected by a system of roads, 
which radiated from Antiocheia as the military centre of the whole of 
southern Galatia. 

The military colonies of Augustus, which were probably founded in 
B.C. 6 (C. I. L., iii., Supplem., No. 6974) were — 

Colonia Julia Augusta Olbasa. 

Colonia Julia Augusta Pia Fida Comama.§ 

Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Cremna. 

Colonia Julia Augusta Parlais. 

Colonia Julia Felix Gemina Lystra. 

Colonia Caesareia Antiocheia. 

* On these two names see § 35, and my paper on “ The Graeco-Roman 
Civilisation in Pisidia,’* in ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud./ 1883. 

t This inscription gives the correct form of the name, and at the same time finally 
disposes of the idea that there was a city Oroanda. The following texts mention the 
tribe : — Polyb., xxii., 25 : 4^aTr4<rTu\e irphs rovs ^Opoavl^h ; iv. 26 : irapht. ruv 

OpoavUuvi Livy, xxxviii., 18: “legati Oroaudensium ; ” ib. 37, “L. Manlio Oroanda 
misso,’’ which implies the existence of a city, is probably a mistranslation from Polyl)ius ; 
ib. 39 : “ab Oroandis rediit;” Plin., v., 24: “oppida Oroanda, Sagalessos;” but Sillig 
quotes one MS. Oronda and another Aronda ; this is a false inference from the tribal 
Orondeis ; Ptolemy has *OpoySiKo[. 

% Found at Antiocheia by Sterrett. I have since copied it again in 1886. 

§ So Head, ‘ Hist. Num. ; ’ but a coin is quoted with legend : COL. I VL. AVG. G. I. 
F. COMAMENORVM, and another with G. F., which imply Gemina not Pia. 
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The preceding inscription, showing such a close relation between 
Pappa and Antiocheia, may be taken as a proof that Tiberius connected 
Tiberiopolis Pappa with Augustus’s series of colonies, and, as Pappa 
occurs in Anon. Ravenn., we may conclude that it was on a Roman road 
from Antiocheia to the south or cast. One important lino seems 
retpired to maintain the connection of Antiocheia with Lystra Colouia 
and with Lykaonia and the east in general. This route leads straight 
east from Kara Aghatch (Noapolis) round the southern end of the 
Sultan Dagh to JDoghan Hissar (near Hadrianopolis-Thymbrion), and 
thence south to Ikonion and Lystra, and east to Tyriaion (Ilghin). 
We may probably connect the foundation of Neapolis * with tho forma- 
tion of this road, and attribute a general revision and improvement of 
the organisation of Pisidiaf to Tiberius. Similarly another wide- 
reaching reorganisation took place under Claudius, probably in his first 
year, 41 a.d., when Lykaonia wus remodelled, and the foundations, 
Claud eikoni on, Claudio-Derbe, Coloiiia Claudiopolis, Claudioseleuceia, 
Colonia Archelais, and Caesareia were probably all made. 

We thus have a clue to tho situation of Pappa, on the road east of 
Neaj^olis and south-east of Antiocheia. Another clue is furnished by 
the situation of the tribe Orondeis with their two cities Misthia and 
Pappa. Ptolemy places Pappa to the east and south of Misthia ; con- 
sidering his vague ideas as to tho comparative situation of the roads and 
cities, we may accept the statement as to the district, without that as to 
direction. The fact that Pappa is in Pisidia, while Misthia is in 
Byzantine Lykaonia, shows that Pappa was probably further north than 
Misthia. Pappa, then, is to be looked for between Neapolis and Doghan 
Hissar. Professor Sterrett’s suggestion that Tcharyk Serai, one hour 
east of Kara Aghatch, was tho site of Pappa, has, therefore, everything in 
its favour. 

The preceding argument has shown why tho inscription found hy 
Professor Sterrett at Beldjez or Beldjighas cannot be taken as proof that 
Pappa was situated there, though it is tho epitaph of a tomb constructed 
by TcLfjLoOcos Merreov HaTnrrjvbs Such inscriptions are sometimes 

erected by metoikoi, and Timotheos must have gone from Pappa to 
practise his trade in another city. Professor Sterrett also rightly rejects 
this inference.}: 

14. Hierocles next passes to Paroroios Phrygia, part of which belonged 
to Byzantine Pisidia. The name of the first city in this district is of 

* Above we dated it 19 to 76 ; we may now date it 19-37. 

t A city Tiberiopolis also in northern Plirygia (Egri Gdz or Amod). The 
institution of Cappadocia as a procuratorial province in 17 also belongs to Tiberius, 
but not the renaming of Mazaka (see p. 303). 

X He, however, goes much too far when he takes this inscription as a proof that 
Pappa was not at Beldjez, and gives his III. 420 as a proof that Adada was not at 
Kara Bavlo (‘ Wolfe Expedition,* p. 283). This is exactly the contrary of what he should 
have inferred. Such occurrence of an ethnic in an inscription is always an indication. 
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quite uncertain form, Sinethandos, Siniandros, or Sitriandos. It was, to 
judge from the order of Hierooles, probably situated at Khadyn Ehan, 
where there are numerous remains. I have published these in the 
‘Athenische Mittheilungen,* 1888, where I have stated the opinion that 
Sinethandos was in the Boman time only a ^agus of the territor}' of 
Laodiceia.* The other cities of this district, Tyriaion, Hadrianopolis or 
Thymbrion, and Philomelion, have already been discussed under sect. C., 
Nos. 58-62. llieroclcs then passes to the western part of Pisidia, 
beginning his list with Sozopolis. 

15. Apollonia is proved by its rich coinage and by ils numerous 
inscriptions to have been a very important city. It was a foreign settle- 
ment of Lycian and Thracian colonists, and in all probability Professor 
Hirschfeld is right in regarding it as a foundation of the Pergamenian 
kings.j* The Thracian colonists may, perhaps, have been mercenary 
soldiers, who, under the name Traleis, formed a distinct part of the 
Pergamenian forces. Some Lycians were, for some reason unknown to 
us, settled along with them Apollonia then was a Pergamenian counter- 
poise to the Seleucid foundations Dokimion and Synnada. 

16. Sozopolis takes the place of Apollonia in the Byzantine lists. 
Professor G. Hirschfeld was the first to observe the correspondence as 
being probable, but had no proof to give. For years I felt sure that he 
was right, but sought in vain to find any direct proof, though an indirect 
proof may be gathered from the campaigns of John and Manuel Com- 
nenus. At last I found the following passage in the * Acta Sanctorum,* 
June 19, p. 813, in estimating the value of which we must remember 
that a pass leads across the mountains from Apollonia to Konana. 
S. Zosimus lived at Apollonia in the territory Sosopolis (’A7roAAo>vid8o9 t^ 9 
cV ^w<ro7rd\«) in the reign of Trajan. He was seized by Boinitian the 
praises,^ who resided at Antiocheia, shod with iron shoes, yoked with 
the horses, and driven to Konana (els rrjv Kavewrtav ttoXlv, where read 
KovavcW). Another manuscript life of Zosimus says he was killed cv rg 
KovavecDv ttoAci, whither the prmses had gone after passing through 
Apollonia. In this document the phrase occuis, 7j\$€v Bk iv rg ’AttoAXcovi^ 

though not a conclusive proof, of the ancient name. The presumption from the inscrip- 
tion of Beldjez is that Pappa was situated there ; but general considerations lead us 
to reject this presumption. 

* Siniandos is omitted in the earliest Notitim VII., VIII., IX. The others give it, so 
that the omission in these three is probably accidental. 

t He, however, as I think, wrongly, understands A^kioi &p§Kes as meaning Thracians 
of Lycia ; it should be understood as equivalent to A^kioi koI and as proving two 

classes of colonists in the city. The inscription quoted in E. 15 seems to prove this. 
The 0p^K€5 were probably Tliracian mercenaries who had served in the Pergamenian 
army, where they were called TpdAeis (see Tralleis Asiae). 

X The tale, therefore, first took literary form after the reorganisation of the provinces 
attributed to Diocletian ; but the local knowledge is a clear mark of a genuine popular 
tradition living in the country. The first- account given in the text is quoted from the 
Menolofidon Basilii. 
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Slot T^s iSwfovTToXtTwj' TToXct. Thcse plirases show that the tale took literary 
form when the name Sozopolis had become common, and that of Apollonia 
was little known. It is not known at what period this took place, hut 
the name Sozopolis occurs in all documents from the Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381, onwards. Probably Sozopolis is not merely another 
name for Apollonia, but a different city, so that the document just 
quoted is quite accurate in speaking of Apollonia as being in the territory 
of Sozopolis. Apollonia was a city of the plain having the peaceful 
character of the Pergamenian foundations.* Perhaps during the fourth 
century it was deserted, and Sozopolis was built on a lofty almost isolated 
hill projecting from the mountains on the south, the modern Olu Borlu. 
We can now have little hesitation in correcting Sterrett’s lSo/oo7roA.€<i>s in 
No. 545 to So[f]o7roX€a)s.f 

Sozopolis was an important place for pilgrimage in Byzantine times. 
There was a statue there of the Virgin from which oil exuded.J Theo- 
dorus of Sykea went on a pilgrimage to the church of the Virgin at 
Sozopolis, and his route by Germe and Amorion is described. He stayed 
forty days at Sozopolis, where Zoilus was the bishop. The church 
dated, according to tradition, from Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, who 
became bishop of Apollonias (‘ Acta Sanct.,* June 20, p. 67). The sacred- 
ness of Sozopolis as a place of pilgrimage is probably due in part to the 
fountain called Ayasman (i.o. ttytW/aa) at Tymandos, a city in the 
neighbourhood. 

Sozopolis passed into Turkish hands in accordance with the agreement 
made by Michael VII. with the Seljuks in A.D. 1074.§ It was recaptured 
by John Comnenus in 1120, and seems to have remained under the 
Byzantine power for some time. Sozopolis was besieged unsuccessfully 
by the Turks in 1142, but it remained probably in Byzantine hands 
throughout the reigns of John and Manuel Comnenus; but at last, in 
1180, Sozopolis, Attaleia and Kotiaion were finally captured by the 
Turks on the death of Manuel. A Christian congregation, however, 
has preserved an unbroken continuance in it throughout the Turkish 
rule. 

17. Tymandos was discovered by Professor J. K. S. Sterrett at Yassi 
Euren, four hours east of Olu Borlu (Sozopolis). It was raised to the 
rank, of a polls by some pagan emperor or emperors, most probably 

* The precise site of Apollonia is probably at Olukman, which Sterrett describes, 

‘ Wolfe Expedition/ p. 352, though he seems, like previous writers, to consider Olu Borlu 
the actual site of Apollonia. 

t o for « in an inscription dated A.n. 1069 need surprise nobody. 

t “ Oleo quod ex sanctm purajque Dei Genetricis semperque Virginia Marim Dominm 
nostrffi imagine solet scaturire Sozopoli ” (‘ Act. Sanct.,* April 6, p. 560). It might be 
doubted in this example which Sozopolis is meant; but the route of Theodorus Sykeota, 
as given in the following sentence of the text, leaves no doubt that ho wont to Sozopolis 
of Pisidia (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 22, p. 53). 

§ According to the certainly correct inference of Finlay, there was such a treaty nr 
at least agreement. 
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Diocletian and Maximian, to whose age the inscription seems to belong. 
Tymandos is mentioned by Hierooles and all the Notitifle. It is not 
mentioned by any older writers, except Ptolemy, who gives it under the 
form Talbonda. This identification seemed always very probable to me, 
but it might probably seem to many critics to strain too far the possi- 
bilities of language. I regard the variation as merely one of the most 
extreme examples of the changes through which native names were 
liable to be forced when they assumed a Greek form. Other examples 
are Sagalassos and Selgessos, recorded by Strabo as equivalent, Selge and 
E5TAELIIY2 on coins, ESTFEAIIY^S and Aspendos.**^ But fortunately 
I found a decisive proof, which sets this identification beyond contro- 
versy and makes analogies unnecessary. 

18. Talbonda is mentioned only by Ptolemy and at Concil. Constan- 

tinop. 448 a.d., where, in the Latin Version, occurs “ Longinus revereii- 
dissimus episcopus Talbondanae ci vital is provincim Pisidise,” while the 
Greek version has 6 cvXa/Jeo-TaTos cTrta-KOTros ttoXccds errapx^oLS 

Jlio-tSta?. The names Talbonda and Tymandos are here used as 
equivalent to each other. 

There is a saint named Conon connected with Mandi or Manda in 
Pamphylia who may belong to Tymandos : the ecclesiastical lists often 
omit the first syllable of the name. But Mandi may be for Magydi. 
Another Conon of Bidane, 18 stadia from Isaura, is difficult to distin- 
guish from this Conon (‘ Act, Sanct.,’ March 6). 

The beautiful spring in the hill south-east of Yassi Euren,f called 
Ayasman (dytacr/ia) by the Turks, is still a place of annual pilgrimage 
for the Greeks of Olu Borlu (Apollonia). In the pagan time it seems 
to have been dedicated to Hercules Kestitutor, as is sliown by a Latin 
inscription (C. I. L., iii,, Supplem., No. 6867) : “ liorculi Restitutori C. 
lulius Hilario.”t 

The permanence of the religious awe attaching to this and other 
such striking manifestations of the divine power is one of the most 
interesting features in the religion of Asia Minor. 

19. Metropolis was placed in the Tchul Ovassi by G. Hirschfeld, 
the first traveller who explored the valley ; but he afterwards deserted 
this view, and argued confidently that it was in the valley of Apollonia, 
The fact that it was on the great highway from Ephesos to Caesareia 
would alone be sufficient evidence that the latter view is incorrect. 

* Kormasa, Korbasa, Kolbassos and fi'arbassos seem to me a certain case of 
equivalence ; but others may doubt it. 

t Sterrett discusses the proper form of this name at some length, and finally 
concludes that the first word is Yaztii, meaning “ level.” He has misunderstood the 
sharp dental sibilant. Redhouse’s Turkish handbook gives Yam', level. It is a common 
clement in Turkish village names — Yassi Eyuk, Yassi Euren, Yassi Gtirnu. 

X Ephem. Epigraph. V., 13054 from Sir 0. Wilson's copy. Less correctly by Sterrett, 

* Wolfe Exped.,’ No. 659. On account of his difference in text I went back in 1888 and 
re-examined the inscription. 
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Kiepert’s old map placed Metropolis with approximate accuracy. It is 
difficult to see why Metropolis was given to Pisidia under the Byzantine 
system. It naturally goes with Phrygia. It is closely connected by 
road with Synnada, while the mountain chain which in general bounds 
Byzantine Pisidia on the north divides it from the rest of that province. 
In spite of these considerations it was divorced from Synnada, and 
subjected to Antiocheia. In the * Cone. Chalced.,* Heorticius, bishop of 
Metropolis, is so often called bishop of Nikopolis Pisidiae, and even of 
Metropolis Nikopolis Pisidiae, as to make it probable that the name 
Nikopolis was actually borne by Metropolis during the fifth century.* 

20. Apameia was long one of the greatest cities of Asia Minor. Its 
decay dates from the foundation of Constantinople. Under the new 
system it was no longer on a great road, whereas so long as commerce 
tends to the west it is situated at a knot in the road-system. Professor 
G. Hirschfeld’s discussion of the topography is generally satisfactory, 
but he is certainly wrong about the rivers. Mr. Hogarth has corrected 
him. Hirschfeld identified the Lidja as the Marsyas. Hogarth, with 
correct instinct, rejected the idea that “ this melancholy stream, bubbling 
tamely out of a flat tract at the foot of a naked slope, and slinking 
away more like a drain than a river, could be the storied Marsyas.” f 
This little stream is formed by tepid springs, called, therefore, by the 
generic name Lidja, and a coin of Apameia, which shows the four 
streams Mai(andros), Mar(syas), Or(gas), and Ther(ma), grouped around 
the patron goddess of Apameia (a deity of the Ephesian Artemis typo), 
is a conclusive proof that the people of Apameia distinguished the hot 
springs from the Marsyas. 

Professor Hirschfeld quotes in support of his identification of the 
Marsyas “ ein paar Quellen, woloho ganz nah eeinom Auafritte jetzt aus 
zwei Bogennischen aufsprudelnd alsbald in ihn fallen ; ” these springs 
he identifies as KXatW and PeXuiv. He has not observed that the two 
“ Bogennischen ” are simply two low arches to carry the Roman road 
over the hollow whore the various hot springs rise. His supposition of 
a grotto having formerly existed at this place seems to me J absolutely 
inconsistent with the surroundings. Hirschfeld also errs in giving the 
name Huda-verdi, “ God hath given,” to the principal stream. The name 

♦ I devoted a paper to the “ Metropolitanus Campus” in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,* April, 
1883. I have to add the following fragment of an inscription, which I copied on the 
actual site of Metropolis, half-way between Tatarli and Haidarli in October, 1883 : 

Ka\ d S^fjLos irflu'Tiffiv * k']p[rtii]lha>pov Sotr6eyovs rov *Ap[T]6/itS[(i6p]ou 
HvSpa iTriarjixop koX iv iroWois y€yov6[r']a rfj irarpidi, B6vTa 

Kal &.py{>piov fis itryuvos Sia 

t Hirschfeld “ Uber Oelainai- Apameia Kibotos,” in ‘Berl. Akad, Abhandl.,* 1876; 
Hogarth in * Jouni. Hell. Stud.,^ 1888. 

X I visited Apameia in 1881, 1882 (very hurriedly), and 1888, when I examined this 
point carefully, knowing Hogarth’s unpublished opinion. In 1881 I had not read 
Hirschfeld^s paper ; but as I knew he had done the site very carefully, I paid no special 
attention to the topography. 
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Huda-verdi is restricted to a single fountain, which burst forth about 
50 years ago (as I was told) at a point about 100 yards or more below 
the chief fountains of this stream, and a little above the highest mill. 
This new fountain gives fine drinking-water, which, if I remember 
rightly, none of the other fountains do, and hence is called Huda-verdi. 
Much of its water is kept separate, and carried off by a wooden pipe for 
the use of the town. 

The supposed fountain Kallirhhoe at Apameia depends on Sestini’s 
false reading of a coin ; see Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zft., 1884, p. 289. 

Professor Hirschfeld’s large scale map of Apameia is very good. It 
is to be regretted that wo have no other map like it for any site in the 
interior of Asia Minor.* His small map of the Dineir and Dombai 
valleys, given on the same sheet, is not so good as it should be. His 
study of the history of Apameia-Celainai is very important. 

Hierocles now passes to the southern parts of Pisidia, and goes along 
them from west to east. His first name is one of the great difficulties 
of the province. 

21. Eurx)xioupoLis is never mentioned, except by Hierocles; but 
probably it is to be identified with Theodosioupolis,f mentioned among 
the signatures to the ‘ Epistola ad Leonem.* The order, Apameia, Eudoxi- 
oupolis, Sagalassos, Baris, suggests that Eudoxioupolis is to be placed at 
Kilij, near the north-eastern end of lake Askania, and near the modern 
town Ketchi Borlu. There can be no doubt that there was an ancient 
city and bishopric here, and equally little doubt that it was in Byzantine 
Pisidia.J The district seems to have been an imperial estate on the 
borders of Phrygia, and a boundary- stone of this estate has been 
described in E., 10. Wo cannot, therefoio, place at Kilij any city 
that coined money, and if this is correct the only names of the Eoman 
period that can be applied to it are Zorzila and Bindeos. Now Zorzila 
seems to be more probably situated elsewhere. Moreover, wo have just 
seen that Theudosioupolis was the name given to this place in the 
fourth or fifth century, and Theudosioupolis may be identified with 
Bindeos, but cannot possibly be identified with Zorzila, for the two occur 
in the same lists, 458 and 530. Bindeos, therefore, may be placed at 
Kilij ; its want of coinage is due to its being on an imperial estate. It 
received from one of the two emperors Theodosius the rank of a city 
and bishopric, but the old name Bindeos returns from 692 onwards. 
The modern name Fandas, 2 hours south of Kilij, at the other end of 
the valley, may contain the ancient name, but is certainly not the 
ancient site. The form of the name, which is always 6 rov Bivhaiov 

* Even on the coast hardly any sites are decently mapped. M. Weber’s map of 
Ephesos is one of the few exceptions. 

t The form [0]6v5o<rtoi5iroAts might readily be corrupted Eu5o{iou7ro\ts. 

X Sterrett, ‘ Wolfe Expedition,* gives several inscriptions, and I have copied addi- 
tional ones. 
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c7rtcr#f07ro?, may be due to its being an in»perial estate, and 
KTYiiwrofi may be understood. In that case BivBaCov would be the genitive 
of an adjective, and BtvSa, or some similar form, would be the name ; but 
from want of any distinct authority I retain the name as Bindeos. 
Ptolemy gives in Fisidia both Beudos Votus and Ouinzola. The former 
is transferred by error from Phrygia ; the latter occurs also in Galatia.* 
1 think that Beudos has been placed here by Ptolemy through confusion 
with Bindeos, and the mention of it along with Baris, Konane, and 
Seleuceia, suits adndrably the situation just assigned. 

22. Sagalassos it called Sagalessos by Pliny, and Selgessos is given 
as an alternative form by Strabo. Probably, therefore, the second a is 
a weak vowel that has developed between the two consonants, and 
Saglassos or Selgessos is closer to the native form of the name. The 
modern form is Aghlasun, which is the old accusative %ayXa(r6v with 
the loss of initial s. Saglasos differs from Selge § only by the addition 
of the suffix -sa or -ssos, which is so common in Asia Minor. Similar 
examples are — 


Prokonessos (Hellespontus). 
Thyessos (Lydia). 

Kidyessos (Phiygia), 
Ilalikarnassos (Caria). 


Prakana (Isauria). 
Thya-teira (Lydia). 
Kadoi (Phrygia). 
Halikyrna (Boeotia). 


Professor G. Hirschfeld, followed by Professor Kiepert in his latest 
map, makes Manlius march by Sagalassos. Livy says only that he 
laid waste “ agros Sagalaasensium,’^ and I have shown in my A. S. P.” 
that the agri are the lands along the south side of lake Askania, which 
belonged to Sagalassos even down to tho time of Diocletian. Professor 
Hirsohfeld’s error was entirely excusable until tho inscriptions which 
show the wide extent of the Sagalassian territory were discovered ; and 
if he had known this fact he would doubtless have recognised that 
Leake was correct in his idea of the march of Manlius. The route that 
Kiepert, in modification of Hirschfield, gives in his last map shows 
magnificent disregard of impassable mountains. Kiepert apparently 
saw that Hirschfeld’s view that Manlius advanced into Pamphylia is 
irreconcilable with Polybius, who is clear that Manlius did not advance 
further than “ near Termessos.” But he clings to Hirschfold’s theory 
of the subsequent route, and makes Manlius cut along tho ridges of 
Tauros north-east from Termessos. This via media is impossible physi- 
cally : either Hirschfeld’s theory or mine must be accepted. 


* Ouinzela, given twice, is an error such as Ptolemy repeats in tho case of Olba 
and Kormasa. It is, perhaps, to bo identified with Vinda or Vindia of tho Antonine 
Itinerary on the road between Dorylaion, Germa and Ankyra. This suits Ptolemy very 
well. 

t The diflBculty of rendering this name in Greek is shown by the older coins with 
legend ZTAEnOZ, EZTAELIIYZ ; v. Imhoof-Blumer, ‘ Monu. Gr.,» p. 340. 
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23. Baris retains its name as Sparta or Isbarta: Isbarta is the 
official spelling, Sparta is the invariable pronunciation.* 

24. Minassos has retained its name to the present day as Minasun. 
It was discovered by Professor Sterrett, a little to the south-east of 
Sparta, and it is known also from coins reading 

MINAZZEQN KAI KONANEON OMONOIA. 

Its situation might be taken to prove that it was united in one 
bishopric with Baris, but the above coin indicates some old-standing 
connection between Minassos and Konane, and rather points to its being 
united with Konane. The point is difficult to decide. 

At Cone. VI. Constant., a.d. 680, we find Kocr/xds Kovavwv ^tol 
MavovcDv, which we might correct to Mtvao-o-ccov, but in other entries 
we find Ko(r/xas Kavrdvuiv rrj^ ITa/A^vXiW iTrap)(€La^ and “ Cosmas episcopus 
Conanensis Pamphyliae.’* Koa-fid^ Mavovwv alone frequently occurs, and 
once “ Cosmas Homonadorum.” It is named regularly between Karallia 
and Korakesion. The probability, therefore, is that the bishopric in 
question is that which, under the name MavauDv, Maj/avtoj/, ’M.avavmv, 
Mai/avo-o)!/ is mentioned in many Notitiae, last in Pamphylia Prima. 
Konana or Kantana is obviously a mistake for Kotana (i.e. Katenna). 

Ptolemy seems to mention Minassa under the form of Orbanassa, 
where the first syllable has probably come from an assimilation to 
Olbasa above. 

25. Seleukeia Sidera, at the ruins named Selef, near Baiyat, was 
discovered by Professor G, Hirschfeld. Claudioseleukeia is its name on 
coins. 

26. Aorai was united in one bishopric with Seleukeia. It was 
identified by Hirschfeld in the modern Aghras, three miles north of 
Seleukeia. 

The first bishop of Seleukeia was Artemon, who, according to the 
tradition, was converted by Saint Paul on his visit to this city (‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ March 24, p. 474). 

27. Timbrias was situated on the river Eurymedon, whose name is 
mentioned on its coins. I suggested to Mr. Sterrett to look for it on the 
upper Eurymedon (the lower course of the river being excluded, as 
belonging to Byzantine Pamphylia), and he discovered no other possible 
situation except the valley of Yilan Ova, and rightly infers that 
Timbrias was situated there. 

28. The next name is one of the puzzles in Hierocles ; [6] ©c/Awrovtos 

♦ Compare Burdur, the official form, Buldur the popular one. I am unable to 
understand why Prof. G. Hirschfeld says in a note in his paper on the route of Manlius 
in the Gratulationsschrift of Konigsberg University to the Roman Institute that the 
modern form Isbarta proves that the ancient accent was Bapist not Bdpis : eh BdpiSa 
naturally becomes Isbarta ; els BapiSa could only become something like Isvrid, compare 
€i’s Nifco/i^Sciov, Isnimid, Ismid. The accented syllable remains, the unaccented syllables 
grow weak and often disappear. 
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(^ttiVkottos) is a form clearly derived, and certainly corrupted, from a list 
of bishops. The only name which could readily be corrupted in this 
way is Prostama. Attains Prostamensis was present at Concil. 
Constant., a.d. 381. Prostama is obviously to be identified with 
Prostanna of coins. The most remarkable and frequent type on coins of 
Prostanna is the mountain 0YIAP02. When in 1886 I traversed this 
district I came first in sight of the lofty peak of Egerdir rising above 
the intermediate hills, as we crossed from lake Askania to the valley of 
Baris, and when for days afterwards I saw what a remarkable feature it 
was in the view from many points of our route, I recognised it as Mount 
Viaros. Then I observed that Hierooles mentions the city between 
Timbrias and Konarie, which exactly suits Egerdir. Finally the posi- 
tion and importance of Egerdir requires an ancient city to have been 
situated somewhere in the district naturally connected with it. On 
these grounds I propose the identification Prostanna — Egerdir with some 
confidence. I do not moan to assert that the two are on exactly the same 
site, for it is rarely the case that a modern city in Asia Minor occupies 
precisely the ancient site ; but I consider that Prostanna was situated at 
the southern end of the Limuai. 

If Prostanna was so important, why is it omitted from all the lists 
of bishoprics? Two possible reasons suggest themselves. It might 
have been constituted an archbishopric in the sixth or seventh century, 
and though it is never mentioned among the archbishoprics, the 
objection is not fatal, for these lists omit also Akmonia and other places. 
But in this case I think another explanation is more probable. The 
bishoprics of Limnai and of Prostanna were probably united in one at 
some time later than 381. The two naturally go together; Limnai 
includes especially the two islands close to Egerdir, and its religious 
importance would lead to the conjoint bishopric being named after 
Limnai. A thoroughly complete list would probably give both names, 
6 Aifivlav T^OL Upocrrawiaiv, 

29. JusTiNiANOPOLis is, as Wesseling saw, a temporary name of 
Konana. The evidence may be put more strongly than he gives it, since 
we have distinguished the classes of Notitise. VII. and VIII. give the 
same list of bishoprics : and they give the following ; — 

VII. 17 Tymandos, 18 Justin ianopolis, 19 Metropolis. 

VIII. 17 Tymandos, 18 Konana, 19 Metropolis. 

30. Konana was detected by Professor G. Hirschfeld in tho modern 
Gonen. The name is frequently confused with Komama and Komana in 
the ecclesiaMtical lists, so that the task of separating the bishops of 
the various cities is by no means easy, and has not been satisfactorily 
done by Le Quien. 

31. In the last two names Hierooles turned back westwards to 
complete the western district of Pisidia. He now goes on to complete 
the southern frontier by giving the cities in the south-eastern district of 

2 E 
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Fisidia. Mallos is probably to be looked for in tbe Hallos Ova, on tbe 
road from Parlais to Side. 

32. Adada is fixed at Kara Bavlo by the inscription found there by 
Mr. Sterrett (* Wolfe Expedition,’ No. 420), though he himself draws, on 
p. 283, exactly the opposite inference. Professor Q-. Hirschfeld and myself 
independently drew the same conclusion from the inscription when it 
was published. In the games held at Kara Bavlo a competitor who was 
a citizen of Timbrias and of Adada gained the prize. Timbrias and Adada 
then were probably neighbouring cities, and, as Timbrias has been fixed 
elsewhere, it remains to put Adada at Kara Bavlo. The inference is, of 
course, not binding, but in the dearth of information it gives a clue to 
the situation which quite agrees with the order of Hierocles. 

33. ZoRZiLA and Tityassos are quite uncertain. In the last two 
numbers it is impossible to lay any stress on the order in Hierocles, as 
it is commonly his custom to insert at the end names omitted in the 
body of the list (e.g. Lydia, Phrygia Salutaris). No other evidence is 
as yet available about either city. The modern name Burdur or Buldur 
has suggested itself to me as a modification of Durzela, Zarzela, or Zorzila, 
and the march of Manlius which passed along the coast of lake Askania 
mentions a city Darsa in a position which suits Buldur very well. I 
propose to correct Livy’s text from Darsam to Darsilam, and see another 
form of the native name which is hellenised in so many ways. 

Zorzila or Zarzela struck no coins. It might certainly be expected 
that a city with the splendid situation and surroundings of Buldur would 
be rich enough to coin money. But inscriptions come to our aid here, 
and show us that the tenitory along the southern shore of lake Askania 
belonged to Sagalassos. Buldur, then, was only part of the “ager Saga- 
lassensium,” and could not strike coins as an independent city. The 
identification, however, is quite uncertain; and further evidence is 
required. 

34. Tityassos struck coins. No evidence is known as to its situation, 
except the following inscription, in very rude letters, which I copied at 
Ilghin (Tyriaion) in 1883 : — 

+AYPHAIOC©l 
HoCTATIACCH 
NOCK€AnTONIC 
AN6CTHCAM 
€NTHrAYKYTA 
THHMOONMH 
TPIdOMNHC 
€KT(jONY AP 


+AvpiJXtos @t- 
r}0% Tanatro^- 

vos K€ ‘ATTTons (i.e. ’A<^^onos) 
dveemyo-a/x- 
€v rp yXvKvrd- 
TTf 'qfJLUiv firj- 

Tpl A6fivT]<: 
eK T<av v[7r]ap- 
IxdvTiiiv avT^?].* 


♦ la 1. 1 0 is very uncertain, and in 1. 2 the second A is also doubtful. Pisidian 
names have often many vowels together, as 'Hov^ios, and here elrios, A6fjttn]s shows the 
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It is possible that Tartao-orj^vos is a badly spelt ethnic from Tityassos. 
If that be so, it would be an argument that Tityassos was in the east 
rather than the west of Pisidia, as inhabitants of a neighbouring city 
are more likely to have settled at Tyriaion than those of a city at the 
other side of the province. 

Tituensis, assigned to Pamphylia at Cone. Constant., 381 a.d., is not 
a bishop of Tityassos. The two consecutive names Mydus Pentenessen- 
sis, Paneminensis, Midos Panemou, Heraclides Tituensis, Ptynsensis, 
Tyohensis have been confused, and are to be restored — Midos Petnelissen- 
sis, Heraclides Panemoutichensis. 

35. One of the most curious and important series of inscriptions that 
have been found in Asia Minor, are those of the Xenoi Tekmoreioi, 
which belong to the country on the north-west and west of Antiocheia. 
The first of these was found by Sir C. W. Wilson and myself in 1882, 
and was published by me in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883. Prof. J. R. S. 
Sterrett in 1885 found a number of others, and in 1886 I revised the 
text of the whole series and added one or two more. Sterrett has 
published the entire series in his ‘ Wolfe Expedition,* incorporating or 
mentioning in his Addenda most of my corrections and additions. By 
some accident, however, I did not see the proofs of his text of the first 
inscription, which I had published in 1883, till too late ; * and this 
inscription, which is by far the most important of the series, as 
being the only complete and the longest one, appears in his work 
in a very different form from what it has in my publication. Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld has very properly, in his review | of Sterrett’s work, called 
attention to the variation, which throws some doubt on my restor- 
ation and interpretation of the opening lines ; no interpretation of 
the opening lines is attempted by Sterrett, and I may say that none is 
possible with his text. The most serious divergence is as to the 
arrangement of the lines, and as to my distinction of two separate 
inscriptions. For example, Sterrett gives as lines 9 and 11 of his copy, 
what I make two halves of one line, and he prints the whole as one 
inscription, while I have interpreted it as two. The reason of the 
difference is that the first two or three lines and parts of others are on a 
fragment that has been broken off the column. Sterrett evidently did 
not, after putting the one fragment on the other, make a copy to show 
where the lines fitted on to each other. I did so in 1882, and in 1886 I 
again verified the arrangement, having the two parts of the column held 
firmly in their place, while I made a new copy ; and I now state, as I 

confusion of dative and genitive which begins in the third century and is quite comnion 
in the fourth century in the inscriptions of this district. 

* I had with me in 188G his manuscript copies of all except this one, compared 
them all in a most careful way with the originals, and sent to him my whole noted and 
remarks. 

t Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeiger, 1888. 


2 E 2 
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have already done in the * Chroniqne d’Orient,* that my arrangement of 
the lines and my distinction of two separate inscriptions is correct in 
every point. It is now possible also, owing to the new inscriptions 
which Prof. Sfcorrett has discovered, to restore the whole more completely 
than I did in 1883. 

36. The first inscription began as follows : — 

* ATrrjryyiiXav cv?] Alttv^ 

Xa> ?, cirt di/aypa^Jco)? Avp, 

^Ovrj^cTLfiov 

KrLfi]€v[^v']ov cTTt [8o<rtv (BrjvapLo) s 
5 cTTt irpay/taTCV ?]rou Avp. IlaTra? Mcvvcod Tu[. . . . 

^povCfiov Kapfxrjvov Sovt. (Syvdpia^ [. . . 

k(€) cttI /3pa^€vro)v Avp. *AXc^dv8pov p'. 0[ 

Kal Avp. ZuiTLKOv Mci/cXdou Mapcrtavov Sovr [. . . . 

In the patois which passed as Greek in this district about 200-50 a.d. 
the above may be interpreted : “ [There promised money ? in] the 

Temple, when Aurelius son of Onesimus, a Ktimenian (who 

gave in addition * 6301 denarii), was clerk, and when Aurelius Papas f 
Menneas Ty son of Phronimus, a Karmenian (who gave .... 

denarii), was (magistrate?), and when Aurelius Alexander, son of 

Alexander, a Th and Aurelius Zoticus, son of Menelaos, a 

Marsian (who gave ), were Auditors ; then follow the names 

of the persons who promised subscriptions. 

After this inscription was engraved, a further explanation was added, 
and had to be squeezed in at the top and at the right side after the ends 
of the lines of the first inscription. The second inscription can be 
distinguished easily, because it is engraved in smaller but more regular 
and better formed letters. 

. . . .^]ovs €[p^ or cr^]. Tv^rj?. MeydXrj ‘'Aprepis. 

So'Oi TcK/xd]p€ioi CTTOO/O’av <l>idXr)v 
Ka\ di/Sjpctdvra xai xakKwpxt. Ka\ TrartXXas 
Ktti Xt^avanrptSa 
CK TWV ISiwv 
dvaXiopdrcDy 

The first line is very faint : I came to the conclusion that neither cvrvx^s 
nor vTTcp had been engraved on the stone. The bare genitive 

is unexampled in my experience ; but /xeydXi; "ApTc/xis has since 
then been*detected as a formula of this religion.§ 

* dSyros is accidentally omitted. 

t Papas is put in the nominative instead of the genitive ; on the other Sdyros is put 
in the genitive, while in almost every case it ought to be in the nominative. 

X If it! were possible to understand that, by some fault of grammar, two persons 
were meant, the restoratiou Tv^irjivovf At/p.KapiKov ?] ^^poytpov Kapptjyov suggests 

itself. 

§ See my ** Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos,” ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud.,* 1889. 
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37. Prof. Sterrett, in the map attached to his book, makes Tekmorion 

a town. It seems to me impossible to understand Xenoi Tekmoreioi in 
this way. I interpret this remarkable title as “ the Guest-friends who 
use the sign The rather poetical term Tc/cpop is not 

unnatural in the artificial Greek of Pisidia. This association was 
united (according to the exposition given in my former paper, which 
need not be repeated here) in the worf^hip of Artemis of the Limnai. , 

38. The point in this set of inscriptions which chiefly interests us at 
present is the geographical names, showing the homes of the members 
of the association. 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his review of Sterrett, and myself, have both 
written on the local names ; and in general we agree in recognising the 
Xenoi as being a purely native institution. The members have little 
or nothing of the Greeco-Eoman tone, and they belong as a rule to 
districts which are inhabited on the old Anatolian system (kw/xt/Sov), and 
not on the GrsDco-Koman system (Kara TroXet?). Where natives of 
cities which were centres of Grajco-Eoman civilisation are mentioned, 
such as Antiocheia, Julia, and Synnada, a village name is almost 
always added, showing that the person in question is ranked by his 
KwiiTj as well as by his TroXt?: in this respect I am indebted to 
Hirschfeld’s paper for full comprehension of the facts, for I had 
previously understood the expression otKtor Iv KavhpovKoyfxrj as 

“ a native of Synnada, who has settled in the village Kandroukome 
beside the Limnai.” 

39. The list of ethnics which Sterrett gives needs to ho corrected in 
various points, and I shall therefore go over it in detail, trying to 
determine in each case the probable form of the village name. 

Prof. Sterrett has corrected several faults of my first j^ublication ; 
e.g. in 1. 11 he has rightly substituted Kapfjirjvov for my Kap. M[€]»'[e]ou, 
and Kpavoo-ayrjvos for my Kpdvos 'Ayrjvos (compare Avkov Kpdvo<s of 
Phrygia). But ho has followed my error in understanding T/xa>;vos or 
Ma>^vos as a personal name instead of an ethnic T/xa^^vos. 

Adada : a city coining money, and a bishopric. 

Azara or Ezara : a village six hours east of Philomelion, still called 
Azari Keni. 

Aiza , unknown village, compare Aizanoi and dfem (accus.), “ hoard. 
Akroenos : a local adjective, which came to bo used as a place name, the 
modern Afiom Kara Hisar ; cp. Ganzaenos, Poiinanenon. 

Algiza : a village of the territoiy of Synnada, which bears the same name 
as Algiza or Argiza of Hellespontus. No Xenos comes from the 
Hellenised regions of the west coast except possibly Attaleia. 
Algonia or Algounia ; a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Amhlada or Anpelada : a city coining money, and a bishopric. 

Anagos : village of territory of Synnada : omitted by Sterrett (373, 1). 
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Apollonia : Hirscbfeld in his review of Sterrett misundevstands a 
correction of mine. The reading Ap[oll]onia is probable in 374, 8, 
Apollonia is pretty certain in 376, 1. Apollonia is a city coining 
money, and a bishopric. 

Arasiza, Arkasta, Askara : unknown villages. 

Archelais ; a stranger from Archelais on the borders of Cappadocia and 
Lykaonia is probably to be understood in 366, 54. 

Attaleia : must apparently bo understood from ^ ATTa\[rjy']6<s which occurs 
twice, but it is not certain which Attaleia is meant. 

Baro[ukl]ia : * Battea : Boalia : unknown villages. 

Boitiniathes : was corrected by Sterrett to /?'. OlrivLaO-qs, and by me in 
my second copy to for Oicii/tarr;? : see Oinia. 

Daokome : Diatora : Doudada : unknown villages, the third is in a 
fragment which I could not find ; Daokomo is wrongly restored 
by Sterrett in 378, but occurs in 382. 

Dabenai : in 366, 38 Sterrett reads AAPHNOC, but both in 1882 and 
again in 1886, when I verified this point with special care, I read 
AAPHNoYC, with the notes that HN is in ligature, p may bo B, for 
a fracture of the stone prevents certainty, and o must be error 
for € : I identify Dabenai with TJieroclcs’ Sabinai in the same 
district, altering the text of Ilierocles to Dabinai. 

Eireumenia : Ilermokome : unknown villages. 

Ekk[ca] : uncertain reading.'l’ 

Esouakomo : Soa, a village of the Prepenisseis, in northern Phrygia, 
is probably meant here. Compare Carian Soua-gela, “ Tomb- 
King.” 

Caiizaenos; the ethnic has come to bo used as a proper name in the 
modern Gondane, a village eleven miles west of Antiocheia. 

Gardibia or Gardybia : Giza or Gisza (Carian gissa, “ stone ”) : and 
Grekea or Trekea : f unknown villages. 

Imaion or Maion : ’I/xaiyvos, hitherto misinterpreted by myself and 
Steirett as genitive of a personal name, is an ethnic, formed from 
Ma, as Tataion is from Tatas, &c. : unknown village. 

Julia : a city coining money, and a bishopric : a village “ Aud . . ai ” is 
mentioned (374, 33) in the territory of Julia. 

[Kab]orkoi : this restoration I propose with confidence in 383, 6 : this 
people inhabited the left bank of the Sangarios in the upper part 
of its course. 

Kakoza : Kamarga : Karbokome : Karma or Kharma (378, 1) : Karsenda 
or Karseirda : Kelosnia : Kerasia : Klantea : Klela : Kleustia : 
Knouteina : Koundoza : Kousea : Ki’adra : Kranosaga : Ktimena or 
Khthimena : unknown villages. 

* YKA are all marked as uncertain in my revision of Sterrett’s copy, 
t r or T first letter. The suspicion suggests itself that *I.KK{ia)v6s (where ea are 

marked very uncertain in my copy) is a fault of the engraver for VpiKKtavSs. 
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Kandroukome : Koumalettos or Koumalittos : villages of tlie territory of 
Synnada. 

iCasonia ; !Katiena : villages of the territory of Antioclieia. 

Kinnaborion : a village of the Kararayk Ova, afterwards a bishopric of 
Phrygia. 

Lanka or Lankea : Lapeistra, Lapistra, or Laphystra : Laptokonie ; 
Lykiokouie : Latinos : * * * § unknown villages: the last cannot be 
identified with the Carian mountain. 

Limenia; a village, probably connected with the Limnai, perhaps oii 
the island at the north-western end. 

I;ykaones Trpos et/doVf a tribe of Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova, south-west from 
Afiom Kara Hisar. 

Mamoutaf : Marallis or Marallita : Marsia : Mergnia : Mikkonia : Mouo- 
kleros : Mordion : Monza : unknown villages. 

Malos TTpdg '%aKy)v6v : Mallos, a village, afterwards a bishopric in the 
south-east of Pisidia. 

Mandra : a village of the territory of Synnada : it is probably the village 
north-east from Surmone which is still called Mandra, near which 
are Mandri Pontes of Livy. This implies that the territory of 
Synnada extended far to the north. 

Metropolis : a city striking coins, afterwards a bishopric. 

• identified by Hirschfeld with great probability in the 
neighbourhood of Tymbriuda. 

Nazoula : Noidos : Neophytos : unknown villages. 

Oikea : Olympokome : unknown villages. 

Oborai : a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Oinia : a village of tbe Oinan Ova. 

Pagada : Padia : Papaion ; Patea : Peidra or Pidra : Peisda or Peisdia { : 
Perokia : Peskenia, Peskeinia or Pesenia (obviously a fault of 
the engraver) : Polymarga : Plouristra ( 381 , 7 ) or Proureistra ; 
Ptagia : unknown villages : Pidra is mentioned as a village of the 
Anatolic Theme : Peskenia seems to be named after Pescennius 
Niger. 

Peliganon or Piliganon ; a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Eaita : Rekokome : Eenbea : unknown villages. 

Sagoue : unknown village. § The form resembles Lagoe or Lagbe in 
western Pisidia. 

Simikka or Simmikka : Sourbia : unknown villages. 

* Correcting to Me/Aa [A<f]r/i*cios : the engraver probably omitted one of 

the two consecutive syllables AA. 

t Sterrett wrongly reads OYTT for OYT (or possibly OTT) in 366, 74. 

X Padia also occurs 366, 58, where ITaSiat/ds should b® read, not n[€t(T]5tayos. 

§ Sterrett*8 seemed to me certainly wrong y read. His 2ayovvr'nv6s as a 

variant in his index is not justified by his text. 
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Bynnacla: a city with tbe tillages Algiza or Algizoa; Kandroukomo? 

Koumalittos ; Mandra : Oborai ; Peliganon ; Anagos ; Algounia. 
Strouma (in 366 I read %Tpovfi[rfy6s) : i.e. “ Stream- town,” compare 
Strom, Homa, and streit, stlis, 

Tataion : Talimeta * * * § : Tettha : Teuila, Tyita, Tyta, or Tita. 

Tlouaf : Tyrsa : Triglettia or Tronglettia : Totonia J : unknown villages, 
Ohailiara (? I could not find this on the stone) : Pserkiokome : unknown 
villages. 

40. Limnai. — I have assumed the truth of Prof. G. Hirschfold's 
excellent conjecture that the double lakes now called Egerdir Gol and 
Hawiran (or Hoiran) Gol were in ancient time called Limnai. The 
bishopric of Limnai, with which I have conjectured that the bishopric 
of Prostauna (Egerdir) was united, seems, if my conjecture is right, to 
prove this view completely. I find also in Cone. Nicaen. II., a.d. 787, 
*E7rt0dvio? y]yovfi€vo^ 'Ayids ©cotokov Aijuvas. § I cannot doubt that 
the Yirgin Mother of the Lake is the Christian representative of the 
(Parthenos) Artemis, whose worship on the noith-east coast of the lake 
and all around we find to have been such an important cultus in ancient 
time. At the present day, beside a Turkish village on the north-east 
shore of the Hawiran Gol, named Kaziri or Ghaziri, in a country which 
for centuries has been inhabited only by Turks, || there is a shrine of the 
Virgin, which is an object of pilgrimage for all the Christians of Pisidia 
and Lykaonia. The Virgin of the Lakes was as important in ancient 
time as her Christian successor is to-day. Hence, we can understand 
the wide extent of country from which the Xenoi Tekmoroioi are 
drawn. 

In my former article I vainly spent much labour and conjecture in 
the attempt to find a reference to the Limnai in the Tekmoreian 
inscriptions, but Sterrett has supplied the desired name, Limenia, of the 
settlement beside the lake or on the small island beside Kaziri. In 
1886 I was very anxious to go out to this island, but the single boat 
which had once belonged to the village had perished of neglect some 

* In my former paper I altered this name by a bad conjecture to Talimeneus. It 
occurs 366, 91, as TaKcfi€rr]v6s (Sterrett A . . ?ii€Tfnjv6s); 366, 69, as Ta\ifi€Tr7)p6s (Ster- 
rett Ta\w€Trnp65) ; and 366, 85 and 86 as TaAi/icreyf. I succeeded in 1886 in reading 
all these places correctly and with certainty. 

t In374, 49, 1 read TAOYHNOC; Sterrett has ••OYHNOC, but transcribes in- 
correctly [Tvi]rii]p6s. Compare the Lyoian Tlos. 

X In 366. 48, probably read [T«T]ei>i/<ci(r€)T»js : in 366, 74. 

§ The nearest Christian settlement is in Apollonia (Olu Borlu), about 24 miles 
distant : the next are at Konia and Sparta. 

II A monastery exists to the present day on one of the islands in the Egerdir Lake, 
where Hirsohfeld found the fragments of the biography of Euthymius, recently pub« 
lished by De Boor. 
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Ptolemy. 

Coins. 

Concilia. 325, 381. 

Concilia, 431, 461. 

Hierocles. 

Notitiae VIII., IX. 

Notitia I. 

Notitiae III., X., XIII. 


•• 
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(Sffiovirla\ 
iXa^aluu ) 

14 ‘'iff^up 

13 ^l(rr]ptpp 

14 ''lo'/Scop 

26X777 

ZEAPEnN 

Uranion Selgensis, 825 

Noy*'6'xioy 26X777^, 431 

'S,4\v'n 

2 

II. 26X777S 


*'A(r7rej/$oy 

AZnENAinN 

DomnuB Aspenclius, 325 

Tpifiupiavhs npifJLOvir6\4us, 431 

TipipiOinroXi^ 

8 ^AffTTiPZov 

2 ^Atrirlphuv 

2 'A<rir€Pdov 


ItlAHTON 


^A/jL<l>tK6xios ISii^riSi 431, 451 

2<^5t 

1 2i5T7y 

I. 1 2/877; 

1 2/877; 


•• 


Nectaries Sesenniorum, 431 

'S.ipva. 

7 2€jUP€a>v 

6 26JUJ/CW*' 

7 26 /ap€'ccj', 2€/xa/a>i/ 

Avp$r) 

AYPBEirnN 

• 

Cains Lirbensis, 381 


Aifipr] 

15 A{)p^r}s 

14 AvpPi}S 

15 AvpBvs 

Kdffai 

KAZATON 

Tucsianus Cassonensie, 381 

Nectarius Cassorum, 431 (?) 

Kdffffa 

6 Kacup 

5 Kaaffcop 

6 Kaerffup 

[Katenneis, Str,] 


•• 

j'AKaKios Kortvviov^ 4311 
\E{>76Vi05 KorevywV) 451 J 

Kdrava 

•• 


3 Ttprjs, KoTalp7)5 

[Etenna, Polyb.] 

ETENNEQN 

Troilus Geonensis, 381 

*Et4vvwv, 451 


4 ^T^pprjs 

8 'Em'pris 

4 'Eraipovy ^Eraelpov 

• • 

*• 


Paulus Orymnorum, 431 

’^Opvjj.pa 

5 ’Opvppov 

4 'OpVfXPTJS 

5 ’P{>juprjs 

Ki}paK'f}<riuv 

KOPAKHZiaxaN 

Theodulus Ooracesiensis, 381 

(^OfipijjLOS KopaK7)(riovt 451 1 
\MaTi5<ai'bs KopaKrjariovy 431 / 

KopaKi)<nop 

9 KopaKicrlov 

8 ToC KopuKicralov 

9 Kapifivcrlov 

'Xvfftpa 

ZYEAPEQN 

Nestor Syedrensis, 825 

(^rpardviKOs 2u€Spo>*', 536 1 

\2^X6i;kos Svedpuy^ circa 470/ 

'SiViSpa 

10 SvfSpcop 

9 ^v4dpwp 

10 SvpeSpwp 


KAPAAAinrnN 

•• 

(MapKiaybs KopaWias, 4511 
\Solon Caralliae, 431 / 

KapaXla 

8 KapaWlup 

7 KapaXicpp 

\ 

8 KapaWloop 

Ko\o$paoror6s 

KOAYBPAZZEON 

Longinus Colobrassensis, 381 

1 

N'fjaios Kopv$pa(r(rov, 431 

’OKv^paffds 

16 KoXvppao'ov 

15 KoXvfipaararov 

16 Ko\v$pa(rcrov 

Klfivpa 


j 

•• 


11 Mv\6pris ^Toi 

’lovcrripiapovrrdx^cos 

10 Mvpd^rjs 

11 MvXd^prjs ijroi 

'lovariPiapoxrtrdXeoos 

[Homonades, Str.] 


[Lykaonia] 

[Lykaonia] 


12/ O^afiipZoiPy hvfjLdpZpoiP 

11 OvatxdpZcpp 

12 OiffidpSoop 


AAAIZANAEON 



.. 

13 AaXicrapZov 

12 AaX (TapSov 

13 Aa\i<rapZov 

.. 

•* 


Kocr/ias Mauovwp, 680 


17 MapaiwPj Mapdpccp 

16 Mapaiup 

17 Mapavaupy Mopavcrcop 


Notitiae III., X., XIII, omit 5^X717 entirely. Notitia VIII. gives 26X777 twice, as archbishopric and as bishopric. Notitiae VI., VIII. give 2^X777 as archbishopric of Lykaonia ; 

Notitia I. as archbishopric of Pamphylia. Notitiae VIII., IX. give Zela before Side. 


To face page 41,5. 
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years before, and bad never been replaced : the villagers formerly 
cultivated tbe island, but now could not go out to it. This is a typical 
example of Turkish village life and manners. 


W. Pamphylia, Caru, and Lycia. 

1. In all lists of bishoprics Pamphylia is divided into two provinces, 
which I distinguish as Prima and Secunda.* Hieroclos does not formally 
make any division, and none of the lists of the civil provinces, which 
are all earlier than Hierocles, distinguish two provinces Pamphy lia. 
Hence, it has been concluded that the division of Pamphylia into two 
provinces took place later than Hierocles.| I have, in ‘Athen. Mit- 
theilungen,* 1885, p. 345, shown that this is incorrect, and that the 
division already existed in a.d. 458, and that it is implied in the order 
of Hierocles; but I did not then observe the true explanation of the 
facts. This division was a purely ecclesiastical division, and was not 
recognised in the civil administration. The same was the case in 
Bithynia, where ecclesiastical jealousy and dignity divided the province 
between the motropoleis of Nikomedeia and Nikaia. Similarly the later 
divisions of Phrygia Pakatiana, Pamphylia Secunda, &c., had certainly 
only an ecclesiastical, never a civil, existence, as is proved by the fact 
that in many cases, they were made after the introduction of the division 
into Themes, when the civil government was no longer arranged 
according to the old provinces. 

In Pamphylia there were two motropoleis, Perga and Side, both of 
which claim that title on their coins under the empire, and which seem 
to have kept a certain rivalry with each other, like Smyrna and 
Ephesos, Tarsos and Anazarbos, Nikaia and Nikomedeia. Both Perga 
and Side are recognised as metropoleis in Concil. Ephes., a.d. 431. 
When the division of the bishoprics between the two metropolitans 
was made we have no means of judging. It is recognised in the list of 
bishops present at Chalcedon, which is arranged according to pro- 
vinces, but this list is not so early as the Council, a.d. 451 : the order 
of signatures J at the Council is not decisive, but on the whole 
tends to show that the division was already recognised. The division 
certainly existed when the Epistle to the Emperor Leo was written 
in 458. 

2. Hierocles knew that there was only one province of Pamphylia. 

* I use these terms for convenience, on the analogy of Cappadocia Prima and 
Secunda, but like Bithynia Prima and Secunda, and other examples given in the text, 
they had never any real existence. 

t E.g., by M. Waddington, in ‘ Kev. Numism.’, 1883, p. 29. 

X M I’Abbe Duchesne was the first, I think, to distinguish between the signatures, 
which are contemporary with the Councils, and the arranged lists, which are later ; see 
M^l. Graux. 
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He made his list of the cities by transcribing first the ecclesiastical list 
of Secunda, then the ecclesiastical list of Prima. In doing so he made 
some faults, owing to misunderstanding of the forms : e.g. from the 
form 6 '^apaioiv* * * § (cVwrKOTros) he makes simply a name 

and a marginal note added by a later scribe has 

crept into the text as a second place Acfiova-La. 

3. He gives Aspendos under the name Primopolis. Primopolis or 
Priamopolis is the name under which Aspendos appears at Cone. 
Ephes., 431. The origin of the name, which is elsewhere unknown, is 
not certain. Possibly, as I have suggested about Hadriane Pamphyliae 
Secundao and Nerouias Giliciae, it was derived from a local saint 
(A S P, I) 15). Philostratus (Vit. Apoll. I., p. 9[15]) calls Aspendos the 
third city of Pamphylia : he of course understands Side and Perga as the 
first two. 

4. Side. — Notitiae VIII., IX, mention Zela before Side. This is 
obviously a dittography, arising probably from a form ISHAH, corrupted 

to :shah. 

5. Selge became an archbishopric in later times. 

6. IsBA. — Le Quien takes the Sqfiov %aj^alu>v of Hierocles as a corrup- 
tion of Sc/xveW, but Hierocles has %ipva for %iixva or %ivva (see § 2). 
From his order he seems to have considered Isba in Pamphylia Secunda, 
whose cities he enumerates first of all if hence I have conjecturally placed 
it on the frontier of the two divisions of the province, but evidence is 
absolutely wanting (A S P, n. 27). We are reduced to the argument 
that the ruins at Kiesme on the Eurymedon between Timbriada and 
Selge must belong to some ancient city, that it is difficult to see what 
city could be placed here except Isba,J and that the situation explains 
very well why Isba is assigned sometimes to Prima, sometimes to 
Secunda. The epigraphic evidence does not corroborate this view, but 
is not inconsistent with it. 

MM. Kadet and Paris have published an inscription § found at 
Kiesme, a decree by the people of Sillyon in honour of Kleon, son of 
Kleon. They therefore identify Sillyon as “ le nom de la ville antique 
situ4e sur Templacement des mines de Kiesme.” They are apparently 
ignorant, both that Sillyon is already identified in a very different part 
of the country, and that the custom is common for cities to pass a decree 
in honour of a citizen of a different city, and to have that decree erected 
in his city : compare 0. I. G., 3818, a Prymnessian decree found at 

* I.e. 'S,a$t<i)v : the native name was probably Sba, which in Greek becomes some- 
times ‘'I<r/3a, sometimes 'Xifia (compare Ispa of Laviansene or Armenia Minor). 

t Father he follows an ecclesiastical list, which put Isba in Secunda, or there is 
some dislocation in the text. 

X The arguments of Hirschfeld in his * Heisebericht * prove that Pednelissos cannot be 
placed at Kiesme. 

§ ‘Bull. Oorr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 500. 
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Nakoleia, which long led to an error similar to that which MM. Eadet 
and Paris make about Sillyon. The other inscription which they 
j)ublish from the same neighbourhood seems to give the old name of 
Kiesmo, MovA.a(T(rc(ov 6 S^/x,o9. Moulassa may be compared with Mylasa 
or Mylassa of Caria. Now there is no bishopric Moulassa, and the people 
must have been included under some bishopric. I conjecture that 
Moulassa was part of the district Isba. 

7. Senna. — The bishopric iSc/AreW seems to imply a town Semna (or 
Sornnos). There is here apparentlj’- an attempt to make the form give 
a meaning in Greek. The form Sesenniorum in 431 suggests that the 
true form is Senna, corrupted Serna in Hierocles. There is no clue to 
the situation of Senna, except in its relations with Kasai. 

Lo Quicn mentions Nectarius Sennoae twice, both as bishop of Sanaos 
in Phrygia, and correctly as bishop of Somneai (which is the form ho 
wrongly infers from 6 J, without noticing the inconsistency. 

8. Kassai or Kasai was apparently a bishopric adjoining Sennea, 
and sometimes united with it under one bishop. In 431 Nectarius 
Casorum, with the marginal note Sesenniorum, was present at the 
Council of Ephesos ; and the Greek lists generally use the form Nc/craptos 
imo-KOTros r^s cV Sevrea KaOoXiKrj^ iKKXrjcria^, Ignatius was bishop of 
Semnea in 869 and of Kassai in 879.* Against these facts must be set 
the evidence of Cone. Const. 553, when we have Conon Semneatanorum 
or Semneonand Cyriacus Casatanorum (Casatorum, Curatorum). Either 
at this time the two towns were temporarily under separate bishops, in 
accordance with the law of Zeno (474-91 a.d.) quoted in the introduc- 
tion, or Semneon is an error for 'Et€vvwv : the latter supposition is very 
improbable. 

At Cone. Const., a.d. 536, we have ©ctiStopos Kao-a-arwv (in Latin 
Carissoruni.)f Kasai is mentioned also at the end of some of the Isaurian 
lists, where we have ra 3c KAt/xara* Kacrerwr* 3oX/36(rov, The word 

KXijxara probably means ground sloping towards the sea, in which sense 
it seems to be used in Justinian.^ From the character of the country 
it is probable that Kasai was on the slopes a little back from the sea on 
the frontier of Pamphylia and Isauria. This exactly agrees with 
Ptolemy, who mentions Laerte, Kassai, Lyrbe, Kolobrassos and Kibyra 
as KtAtKtas Tpa^etas /xco-oyctoi in the province Pamphylia. Laerte and 
Kibyra are known to have been close to the sea. 

* Athanasius of Semnea and Ignatius of Kassai, in 879, are rival bishops, Ignatian 
and Photian. 

t At Cone. Chalcea Marcellinus or Marcianus Coralliae or Carissorum occurs. In 
both cases Carissa is probably a pure error. 

X of yt irphsTOis K\l/xa(ri Kft/jLtvai re Ka\ ’'Aftiffos., Justin., Novel, xxviii., where 

the word seems to be used in the same sense ; but in Act. Tbeodori Syceotae, p. 40 (in 
loco Mazaniae, qui est ad Siberim superiorem sub climate Mtiozeniae), it is used in 
the ordinary sense of “ a region.*’ 
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9. Etenna and Kotenna are very hard to separate. The following 
list gives most of the facts known about them. 


/Troilus 

Geonensis (TevSv corrupted to Vtvwv) 

381 

iHesychius 

Oantinensis (Eotenensis) 

381 

i'AndKios 

Kor€Pvuv 

431 

lEinpdmos 


431 

(Z{ry4vLOs* 

Kortpv&v 

451 

\ZvB6^105 

*Ertvv(av 

451 

^Aafftavhs 

Kor€vuv (Cotenomtn) 

536 

Koffficis 

Kavravuv Ijroi 

680 

Joannes 

'Ertppup 

787 

1 Mcucdpios 

Koripp-ris 

879 

\u4rpos 

*Era(pov 

879 


*lreas or ’Ireviost 

879 


Notities VIII., IX., I., give only one of the two : Notitise III., X., 
XIII., give both, and so do four Councils. Polybius Y., 73, mentions 
Etenna in Pisidia above Side. Strabo mentions the Katenneis in 
Pisidia adjoining Selge and tho Ilomonatles. M. Waddington, who 
does not notice that the ecclesiastical lists distinguish the two and 
mention them side by side, considers that Polybius and Strabo must 
refer to the same place, and that the true native form is Hetenna, in 
which the strong Pisidian 11 at the beginning was sometimes represented 
in Greek by K and sometimes dropped entirely. His arguments are (1) 
that Strabo places Katenna in a similar situation to that assigned by 
Polybius to Etenna ; (2) “ une preuve decisive ” the Notitiee give Kasa, 
Etenna, Orymna, and Hierocles gives Kasa, Kotana, Orymna.f These 
reasons have convinced Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who unhesitatingly assumes 
the identity of the two places in the second part of his ‘ Keiseberioht * 
without oven mentioning that some authorities have distinguished 
them. 

The table given above shows that tho signatures of tho Councils 
of 381, 431, 451, and 879 prove the presence of two bishops, of 
Etenna and of Kotenna, at each of them; and Notitise III., X., XIII., 
mention the pair side by side. It is therefore not possible to accept the 
opinion of M. Waddington absolutely. At the same time I think that 
it is not entirely wrong. I am strongly disposed to accept the original 
identity of Etenna and Kotenna, but a distinction throughout the 
Byzantine period is clearly made out. Another example (below, § 12) 
will be given of the development of several cities out of a single tribe ; 

Sometimes v. 1. Eb<r40ios. 

t Peter and 'Theodore are probably rival bishops, Ignatian and Photian. See. p. 430. 

X ‘Voyage Numism.*, p. 86. 
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and I think that the tribe Hetenneis was divided into at least two 
districts. The northern took the name Etenna, while the southern 
preferred the name Kotenna. The latter contained also a town Manaua 
or Banaba which grew to importance in Byzantine time, and was the 
seat of the Bishopric. • Hence in 680 we have the signature Kocr/xas 
KavravStv rfroi Mavovcov, and most of the Notitiae omit Kotenna and give 
only Manaua or Manoua. But most of the Councils show the name 
Kotenna, Kantana or Kantina, and Notitiae III., X., XIII., give three 
bishoprics, Tena or Kotenna, Etenna, and Manaua. 

Hirschfeld has detected the site of Katenna or Kotenna in the 
modern Godena, and an inscription which ho publishes shows that the 
people called themselves Koro/vet?. 

Le Quien confuses Konane of Pisidia with Kantana or Katenna 
Pamphyliae, and omits the former entirely from his lists. Komama 
Colonia is also a difficulty to him, and appears in his lists (as in 
Ptolemy) as Ko/A/xaKov. 

10. Erymna appears in almost all the lists as Orymna, and Hirschfeld 
has detected it in the modern Ormana. But the hellenised inhabitants 
called themselves ’Epv/xm?, as appears from two inscriptions, one pub- 
lished by Hirschfeld, the other by MM. Eadet and Paris:* in the second 
the word Erymnous has become a personal name, like ’lTaAt/co 9 , 
Mtt/ceSwv, &c., but the form may be taken as a proof of the customary 
spelling, which, as usual, is adapted to give a meaning in Greek by 
the resemblance to epr/^vo?. 

11. Manaua, to take the most probable form of many variants, is pro- 
bably identical with the KAi/xara Bavd/Saiv in Isauria, and the same remarks 
apply to it as to Kasai. I have also spoken about it under Konane of 
Pisidia. The passages there quoted show that in a.d. 680 Manaua was 
united in one bishopric with Katenna. This shows that it adjoined 
Katenna, and we may therefore place it between Katenna and the sea 
on the sloping southern skirts of Taurus,t 

12. Dalisandos. The Notitiae give Homonades and Dalisandos as 
two consecutive bishops. I have little doubt that this is a mere error of 
division. Dalisandos, situated at Fassiller, was a village of the 
Homonades, which gradually acquired the rights of a city, and was 
admitted as one of the cities of the Koinon Lykaonon, but was also 
felt to be one of the cities of the Homonades. Similarly I think it not 
improbable that the whole territory between Lakes Karalis and Trogitis 
belonged, in the time of Strabo, to the Homonades, and that gradually 
Lyrbe Kolobrassos and Karallia, if I am right in the position which I 

* TtjS. K\(aTu^iov)y Kvpfiy(fy ’Epv/ivea, &c., vUvy TijS. KA(au5loi/) 'IrakiKov in an in- 
scriplion. of Aspendos, ‘ Bull. Oorr. Hell.,* 1886, p. 161, where the authors misunder- 
stand Kvpelya, taking it in the accusative as the cognomen of Tiberius Claudius. The 
order is a bad imitation of the Latin Ti. Claudius, Ti. F., Quir., Erymneus. 

t Le Quien omits Manaua entirely under Pamphylia Prima. 
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have assigned to them, acquired independent existence as cities, and 
Farlais was a colony founded to keep down that tribe, whose conquest 
proved too hard for King Amyntas and was only achieved by 
Quirinius. 

13. Mylome, Myrabe, or Myla, is a striking example how difficult it 
is to discover the true name of a city mentioned only in Byzantine lists, 
(compare Siniandos-Sinethandos of Pisidia). .Some MSS. read MvXwv, 
which suggests the Mylai of the Peripli ; but this Mylai is far away 
towards the east part of the Tsaurian coast and cannot be in Pamphylia. 
I believe that Kibyra is the place meant. This place gave its name to 
the Kibyrrhaiote Theme ; and must therefore have been a great seaport. 
Now according to Ptolemy, Kibyra itself stood a little back from the 
sea, therefore Justinianopolis was probably a fortified harbour on the 
coast, founded by Justinian as more convenient than the tiny harbour of 
Attaleia. Hence it bears also the name Justinianopolis. 

14. In regard to Pamphylia Secunda, I need say little, as I have 
recently discussed it in my ‘ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the 
Border Lands.** As I have there shown, several corrections must bo 
made in the list of Hierocles before it can be compared with other lists. 
He turns the single title Termessos Jovia et Eudocias into three towns : 
Mvo)8ia and Xwpta MtXmStKa are two versions of the same : so also are 
Malt/atavowoXts and Krrjixa MaftfiiavouTroXews, Ae/x-ovcrta and Ar/ptov 
SajSataiv. Perga, the metropolis, seems to have lost its importance 
during the Byzantine period, and Attaleia took its place as chief city of 
the province and residence of the metropolitan. The Notitise, however, 
continue to give Perga as the metropolis, but a note in Notitiee IV., 
gives the truth (see ASP., d 4). The tiny harbour of Attaleia was used 
as late as the twelfth century (Anna, II. 113). *Jhe fortress Hierakory- 
phites is mentioned by Cinnamus, p. 7, as near Attaleia. 

Between 787 and 869f Perga and Sillyon were united as one 
metropolitan bishopric. Sillyon had been made an autokephalos 
bishopric before 787, but in VII., VIII., IX., it is a simple bishopric 
subject to Perga, while in I., it is united with Perga. 

After Pamphylia was in partibus infidelium, and Attaleia had become 
the chief (finally the sole) seat of Christianity in the district, the 
metropolitan of Perga was apparently identified with the bishop of 
Pyrgion or Dios Hieron. This seems the sole possible explanation of 
the entry, Parthey, p. 314, 60, Hdpyy} to vw UvpyLv (i.e. UvpyLov). 
See Addenda, p. 430. Prokonessos in later time stood in the same 
relation to Mokissos, Monembasia to Side (Notitia XII., 14), &c. 


* In ASP, D 16 (4), read #fAv[T<I/8oi/Ao]i^ for KKvlrSirukoy, as Dr. O. Cnisius writes 
to me : ib., D. 19, (7), read tl dk as M. Waddington warns me in a 

letter, and Dr. Wolters in a later number of ‘ Amer. Joum. Arch.* 
t Gelzef fixes the date more narrowly between 787 and 812. 

X Gelzer only sajs earlier than 968. Cp. Act. Sisinnii, Sept. 8, p. 41. 
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16. In discussing the proper form of the name of the town which 
belonged to the Aay^ccoj/ or Aayi^vot (ASP. n 14, and e), I did not 
properly explain the facts, but advanced alternative views. The 
Pisidian name had a form approximating to Lagwa ; compare 'Zayovr)v6^ 
in the Tekmoreian inscriptions. This form was Grecised sometimes as 
Kay 07} (probably also Aayow;), which appears in Polybius and probably 
has been corrupted in Livy from Lagoen to Lagon, sometimes as Kdyprj 
(where P, as frequently,* is substituted for an earlier ov) in Kaypiuiv of 
an inscription, and in AayPrjvos of an inscription and a coin, sometimes 
with the complete loss of the spirant as Kdyrj, implied in the Byzantine 
AayrjvoL • 

16. In regard to Olbasa-Hadriane ASP., d 15, I may add another 
probable reference which I get from Le Quien. A certain Olympius, 
’ASptavovTToXccDs cTTio-KOTTos AvKttts, is mentioned as having confuted the 
error of Origen about the resurrection, in the scholia to cap. 7 of the 
work ‘ de Ecclesiastica Hierachia/ which is attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Le Quien understands that Hadrianopolis of Pisidia is 
meant ; but the error is perhaps of a different kind. Zosimus I., 69, 
speaks of Kremna as in Lycia, and Ptolemy assigns Sagalassos to Lycia : 
in both cases the Koman province Lycia-Pamphylia is the cause of the 
error, a city which strictly belongs to Pamphylia being spoken about as 
belonging to Lycia. So I understand that Olympics was bishop of 
Hadrianopolis of Lycia-Pamphylia. This explanation supposes that the 
original authority for the statement wrote before the middle of the 
fourth century, when Lycia and Pamphylia were separated. 

17. The route of the consul Gneius Manlius Vulso in u.c. 189, has 
been discussed in stages in former papers, and alluded to in this work, 
pp. 135, 142, 143. It is therefore unnecessary to spend any time in 
repeating what I have said previously. The route from Ephesos by 
Magnesia, Hiera Rome, Autiocheia, Goidiou Teichos, Tabae, the river 
Kazanes, Eriza, Thabusion, Sinda, the river Kaulares, lake Karalitis, 
Mandropolis, Lagoe, Fountains of the Lysis, Kolobatos, Isinda, a point 
a little north of Terraessos where he turned and marched north again, 
the river Tauros, Xyline Kome, Kormasa, Darsa, Agri Sagalassensiura, 
and Aporidos Kome to Rhocrini Fontes, has been described in ASP. e. 
The readings are there proposed in the text of Livy Gordiu Teichos 
(doubted by Waddington), Kazanes (proved by Waddington), Lagoen, 
Rhocrinos Fontes. 

The march from Aporidos Kome by Rhocrini Fontes, Metropolitanus 
Campus, Dinia-Khelidonia, to Synnada and Beudos Vetus, has been 
discussed in my paper ‘Metropolitanus Campus’ and in CB. lvii. 
Aporidos Kome is still called Baradis, and lies a few miles east of 
Bindnios-Eudoxiopolis. 

The continuation of the march by Anaboura, Mandri Fontes, 
Abbassos, Lalandum Flumen, has been described in my paper ‘ Inscrip- 
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tions Inedites d’Asie Mineure,* where the proposed readings Mandri 
Fontes and Lalandum Fluraen arc justified. 

The march next led through the village Tyscon, where ambassadors 
from the Pisidian tribe Orondeis came to the Roman general, a fact 
which suits a situation a little east of Amorion, for the ambassadors 
would naturally come by Hadrianopolis, Pissia (Piri-Bei-li), and 
Amorion. The army then advanced to Plitendum and Alyattos 
apparently in two days, and after some delay to Cuballum : whence 
several days’ march brought him to the Sangarios. The short distance 
from the sources of the Lalandos to the Sangarios shows that Manlius 
was advancing by very shortr marches, while he was trying the effect of 
negotiation on the Gauls. The river was crossed by a bridge, con- 
structed by the army at a point south-east of Pessinus, south or south- 
west of Gordion. After this he must have again crossed the Sangarios, 
but as there was certainly a bridge already in existence on the road 
from Pessinus and Gordion to Ankyra, the passage of the river is not 
mentioned. 

18. The frontier of Caria and Phrygia has been discussed in ASP, c. 
I give here a table of the bishoprics, but several of the correspondences 
are very doubtful, e.g. that of Eriza with Siza. There can be little 
doubt that in the Notiticc the Roman name Sebastopolis is replaced by 
the original native name, but which of the names at the bottom of the 
Table corresponds to Sebastopolis is uncertain. Probably the decisive 
passage lurks in some ecclesiastical document. The same is the case 
with Xiopla IlaTpi/Aona (i.e. patrimonialia) with the dittography Kr^/xa 
tfyvXiKOLoVi which from being a marginal note has crept into the text as 

Ko-KTrjixa-XiKUL, 

19. Besides the Carian cities mentioned in the table, coins were also 
struck during the Roman period by Kyon, Euippe, Euralion, Euromos, 
Hydrela,* Plarasa, and Bargasa. Of these, probably, 

Euromos was under the bishopric of Mylasa, 

Hydrela „ „ „ Brioula in Asia, 

Plarasa „ „ „ Aphrodisias, 

Except Kyon, the others are unknown, but it is certain that the im- 
portance and civilisation of the Carian coast was greatest in early times, 
and steadily decreased in the Roman and Byzantine period. Mr. W. R. 
Paton tells me that Roman imperial coins are very rare in his experience 
on the Carian coast. 

20. Kyon. — The situation of Kyon was discovered by MM. Cousin 
and Desohamps. It would be difficult to find a more carelessly written 
article on ancient antiquities than that in which they have described 

* Hydrela, being on the north side of the Maeander, ought to be reckoned in Lydia, 
not in Oaria. The same remark applies to Nysa, which must go with Magnesia, Tralleis, 
Mastaura and Brioula : all belong to Lydia, but some are wrongly assigned to Caria in 
numismatic works. 
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tho city (‘ Bull. Gorr. Hell.*, 1887, p. 308). They give the name as KC?, 
and, forgetful of Stephanus Byzantius,* they state more than once that the 
ancients never refer to the city, and they give absolutely no clue to the 
situation where they place tho city, except that it is in the hills that 
separate the valley of the Marsyas from that of the Harpasos. They do 
not know whether or not Ehodes possessed the city in the time of Claudius, 
as if there could be any doubt on tho point. They are even ignorant 
that coins of the city are well known. In a Journal which has done so 
much for the study of Antiquity as the Bulletin, such an article is not 
worthy of its position and surroundings, nor worthy of its subject. 

Kyon must have lost importance, and been subordinated to some 
city of the plain : hence, it is not a bishopric. 

21. Titakaza is known to me from two autonomous coins, one which 
passed through Mr. Lawson’s hands, the other reported to mo by tho 
kindness of Prof. Th. Mommsen as having been recently acquired by 
the Berlin Museum. Mr. Lawson’s coin came to him from tho direction 
of the Caro-Pisidian frontier, and it has struck mo that Tapasa in the 
Notitiee may be a Byzantine modification of (Ti)takasa. 

22. It is as yet impossible to draw tho boundary between** the 
Thrakosian, Kibyrrhaiote, and Anatolic Themes. The Kibyrrhaiote 
Theme included Miletos, and therefore began at the Maeandor, which 
had always been tho boundary between Caria and Lydia. All tho coast 
lands from this point eastward belonged to the Kibyrrhaiote Theme ; 
but there is no possibility of determining how much of the inner country 
was included in that Theme. The boundary must have run along some 
mountain ridges that lie east and west ; but several lines are equally 
possible. Originally the coast, even up to and including Cilicia, 
belonged to the Kibyrrhaiote Theme. At a later time tho Kleisourai of 
Seleuceia were formed into a Theme which appears to have included 
also all the coast-lands between Pamphylia and tho Mohammedan 
frontier. 

In a rough way we may say that Asia and Lydia belonged to the 
Thrakesian, Phrygia to the Anatolic, Theme ; but the Lykos valley, 
with Hierapolis, Khonai and Laodiceia, must perhaps be united with the 
military administration of the coast-lands in the Thrakesian Theme, 
and separated from the Anatolic Theme. There can be no doubt that 
from some time between 692 and 787 Khonai was the chief military 
centre of that valley. 

23. The order of Hierocles’ enumeration of the Carian cities is clearly 
geographical ; but two are out of place, lassos and Bargylia. Their 
position is so peculiar, that it is almost necessary to suppose that a 
dislocation of the text has occurred. Orthosia, Harpasa, Neapolis, 
Hyllarima, and Antiocheia, must therefore be understood to form a 
geographical group; and probably Kyon falls under one of them, 

* As Mr. W. B. Paton mentioned to me. 
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though until MM. Cousin and Deschamps give some better clue to the 
situation of the ruins they discovered, no certainty is attainable. 

Of the numerous bishoprics added in the Notitise, some were 
doubtless originally included under better known bishoprics, e.g. Loryma 
under Knidos. Stadia or Stadeia, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Carian list at Concil. Nicaen. II, 787 A.n.,^ may possibly correspond to 
AiTa/Siiiv or of the Notitiae. &€67r€^7no<5 TporoAvKcias iTrap^^eia? 

Kapiag, A.D. 692, is a puzzle : perhaps the name of the bishopric consists 
of two names run together and corrupted, 

24. I add a few notes on the authority of Paton. He has traced f 
the island Psorimos in Pliny, v. 36, in an inscription, and in the modern 
name Pserymo, an island between Kos and Kalymna. Pisye still retains 
its name as Pisi, called in some maps Kigi, a village near Mughla. 
Mughla is the ancient Mobolla. Bargasa perhaps lay east from Idyma. 
Termera was at Assaiiik, where Sir C. Newton placed Souagela or 
Theangela. Theangela was at Kenier, where Kiepert’s map puts 
Pedasa. Pedasa probably lay inland a little to the east-north- east. 
The Tripolis of the Chersonasioi Paton would identify as Akanthos, 
Bibassos, and Syrna, the last being expressly named by Stephanus. J 

25. The principle of arrangement of the Lycian cities in the list of 
Hierocles is very similar to that which has been proved in Isauria. 
Hierocles begins on the east coast with Phaselis and comes westward. 
Where a road leads up from a coast-town to cities of the interior, he 
mentions the cities on this road before going further along the coast. 
Similarly in Isauria, after mentioning the cities on the coast, Hierocles 
makes the line of the Ermenek Su (Decapolis) the basis of his enumera- 
tion, and gives the cities from the mouth to the source ; but when any 
of these cities lies on a cross-road over Taurus he mentions the cities on 
that road before going further up the river. 

26. In Lycia the relation between Hierocles and the ecclesiastical 
lists is very difficult. Hierocles omits several places, such as Khodiapolis, 
which were important at all periods, coining money and appearing as 

* Tabai also occurs in this list. 

t ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 1888, p. 282. The usual texts of Pliny give the name Psyra ; 
but Pserinia and Pserema have MS. authority. 

X Ponticoussa, “island of mice,” mar I*seryrao, must be Pliny’s Pinnecusa, the 
name being modified to give a meaning to the popular mind. Oruk, where there are 
ruins, is probably Lepsimandros. Pliny omits Kedreai, the largest island in the 
Kerumic Gulf. Mobolla, mentioned ‘ Bull. C»)rr. Hell.,* X., 488, is called Mogola by 
Constantino Porph., de Them., p. 38, who names it along with Pisye. On Tlieangela 
and Pedasa see Paton in ‘Class. Kev.,’ 1889, p. 139. The Tripolis of the Chersonasioi is 
a very doubtful term, founded solely on the words of Stephanus : rrSKts iu 

rf} Kark Kvltov x^PPo^^<^V* TplvoKts. Paton adds from ‘Arch. Delt.,* 1888, p. 112, 

the names Amos, Lei ; the sums given there prove that there were more thnn 

three cities in the Synteleia which, as Boeekh first saw, included all the peninsula 
except Cnidos. The Koinon Ohersonasioii long continued to exist : see Paton in ‘ Class. 
Rev.,* 1889, p. 423, and ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,* 1886, p. 423. 
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bishoprics during the fifth century and in the Notitise. Is the list of 
Hierooles defective ? A civil list would not omit such a city as Bhodia- 
polis, so that the difficulty is not solved by supposing that Hierocles 
used such a list. I believe that the explanation in such oases is that 
Hierocles used as his authority an ecclesiastical list, in which, owing to 
the fact that Rhodiapolis and Korydallos were united under one bishop, 
the former was apparently not named, but there had arisen a corruption 
which had caused in Hierocles the extraordinary form Ronkylias. A 
Viritic will desiderate some proof that these two cities were ever united 
in one bishopric. I can give no proof, but I can point to their situation, 
and I can appeal to another fact, which throws light on this case and 
strengthens my theory by analog^^, while at the same time it shows what 
errors are caused to modern writers on topography by the neglect of 
this habit of uniting two cities under one bishop. 

Petersen in the second volume of the Austrian Exploration in Lycia, 
p. 162, identifies Zenonopolis with Pinara. His solo reason ife that, in 
Notitim I., VII., VIII., IX., the latter is omitted and the former occurs, 
while Hierocles and Notitiae X., XIII., give Pinara, and omit Zonono- 
polis. But he has not observed that Theodorus, bishop of Pinara and 
Stauracius, bishop of Zenonopolis, were both present at the second Nicene 
Council, A.D. 787. Zenonopolis and Pinara are entirely distinct bishop- 
rics and cities. Why then do so many Notitim omit Pinara? The 
reason is that Pinara and Sidyma were in the earlier organisation united 
under one bishop, as is proved by the entry at Concil. Seleuc., a.d. 
359, Hivdpwv Kal Al8v/xo)v,* This union existed in 451 and 458, but had 
been dissolved before 787, as appears from the signatures of the second 
Nicene Council. But it leads to the omission of Pinara in the four earliest 
Notitias. Three of these are indeed later than 787, but this merely 
proves what I have already so often urged, viz., that the lists of suffragan 
bishops often retain facts of a much earlier date than the lists of metro- 
politans and autokephaloi. This example may be used to support my 
theory both about Rhodiapolis and also about Mesotimolos-Blaundos in 
Lydia, and other places. 

27. Besides the cities mentioned as coining money in the annexed 
Table, coins of Apollonia, Kalynda, and Masikytos, are also known. 
Apollonia was included in a Tetrapolis with Aperlai, Simena, and Isinda, 
and probably all were included in the bishopric of Aperlai. Apollonia 
was on an island, as Stephanns mentions, probably the island of Doli- 
chiste, as M. Waddington says (Le Bas, 1290). 

The coins with the legend AYKION-TP are commonly assigned to 
Trebenna. This is a mistake, for, as I have proved in ‘ Athen. Mittheil- 
ungen,* 1885, p. 343, Trebenna was a city of Pamphylia, not of Lycia. 
The coins in question therefore must be assigned to Trabala, not to 
Trebenna. 

♦ Didyma for Sidyma ; so often at Concil. Nicaen. II. 


2 F 2 
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28. Tergasos, which occurs in Notitiae X., XIIL, also is mentioned 
at the Council of 879. There are several other remarkable resemblances 
between the latest class of Notitiae and the late Councils, whereas No* 
titia VII. has several reminiscences of Hierocles. 

29. Komis taraos in Hierocles obviously corresponds to Mastaura in 
the Notitiae. I suppose that Kw/ai; Maoravpa has lost one of the syllables 
beginning with M, and that a form Mao-raovpa has been corrupted to 
[Majorapaos. 

30. In Pamphylia I ought to add that Alastos, which is mentioned, 
in three inscriptions, was situated somewhere not very far from 
Palaiapolis; and when we find in the later Notit iae the entry Ha Aata- 
TToXco)? ^ot ’AXtcpov or ^AXcvpov or ’AXccpov, the suspicion arises that 
Alastos is meant. The variation in form is not greater than in some 
other cases (see pp. 398, 402) ; and such variations are so great that it is 
impossible to determine the exact form of any name which occurs solely 
in ecclesiastical documents. 



ADDENDA. 


P. 89 ff. The article by Gclzer in ‘ Jahrbnch fiir protostantischo 
Theologie,’ XII., on “ Zeitbestimmung d. griech. Notitiae Episc.*\ did 
not come to my knowledge until January 1890, when I saw Hirsch- 
feld’s reference to it in his review of Storrett’s ‘Wolfe Expedition* 
(which I unfortunately failed to observe before). This Journal is not 
in the Aberdeen University Library; and I owe to the Free Churci. 
College and to Principal Brown’s kindness the opportunity of reading 
it. The following points are agreed on independently by Golzer and 
myself : — 

1. Notitia VII. is the oldest. Gelzer dates it at latest in the 

beginning of the eighth century. 

2. Notitiae VIII. and IX. are the next in age. Gelzer dates IX. 

A.D. 806-815, and VIII. a little later. 

3. Notitia I. is next : it is, according to Golzer, not later than 850. 

4. III. and X. are much later : Gelzer dates the former about 1100, 

under Alexius Comnonus, and the latter towards 1200. 

5. Any arrangement in 680 or 692 is to be ascribed to the system 

of Justinian. 

It is impossible for me to find during the University Session the 
opportunity to study the subject with sufficient concentration to express 
an opinion about various points in Gelzer’s article. During an occasional 
half-hour stolen from other work, I cannot bring together the facts in 
my mind, and the article is far too important to be lightly criticised. 
In a hasty perusal I have not been struck by anything which makes me 
wish to alter any statement in this book, though I learn from Gelzer 
how much still remains undone, yet capable of being done. If I had 
had the luck to know Gelzer’s article a year ago, I should certainly have 
been able to do the work which is attempted in this book much more 
thoroughly. The method which he indicates of distinguishing different 
recensions of the same Notitia, is likely to give some interesting results. 
I add a few notes on points that have struck me in reading his article. 
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I am glad to be able to give one or two striking confirmations of bis 
dates in the later periods of church organisation, but I have to express 
dissent on several points. (1) I do not think that he has proved suffici- 
ently his scheme previous to Justinian ; and I shall point out, in the 
following paragraph, a discrepancy between his scheme and the facts 
about Kios of Bithynia. I still retain my previously formed opinion 
that church organisation was in a very fluctuating condition before the 
time of Justinian, and that the order of dignity was not fixed decisively, 
except for a few of the higher metropoleis, until his reign. Some of the 
Chalcedonian lists which he quotes as authoritative, appear to me to be 
made up later than the time of the Council. (2) I do not think that he 
sufficiently appreciates the difference between the first and the second 
parts in each Notitia, or the fact that the first part may be proved to 
belong to a particular period, while the second part may retain un- 
altered statements that belong to an earlier date, though he admits at 
least one case of this kind. (3) He takes no account of the facts that 
have led me to the view that Notitise III., X., XIIL, are founded on a 
different list (viz., a church list) from I., VII., VII 1., IX., which are 
taken from a government list of bishops, varying in some respects from 
the church list. My view perhaps may be wrong, but the facts which 
lead me to it seem not capable of being explained by the mere fact that 
III., X., XIII., are later. 

Gelzer argues that the first 14 autokephaloi bishoprics mentioned in 
Notitia VII. had that rank as early as 459, that the next 11 were raised 
to that rank between 459 and 536, while the following 7 were elevated 
by Justinian between 536 and 553 ; Bizya, Tomi, and Leontopolis are 
traced as early as 451. In most cases it is certain that Gelzer is right; 
but my view is that such distinctions Were rather fluctuating and un- 
certain, and that order of dignity was unsettled, till Justinian. Kios 
according to Gelzer falls among the 11 that became autokephalos 
between 459 and 536. He has not observed that Julianus a Co, who 
is mentioned as a bishop of superior rank at Chalcedon, and who after- 
wards wrote in 458 to the Emperor Leo as an independent bishop, must 
be bishop of Kios. It is hardly possible that a bishop of the island Kos 
is meant ; and, moreover, in the classified list of bishops appended to 
Act XV., he is assigned to Bithynia along with the bishops of Niko- 
medeia, Nikaia, Chalcedon, and Apameia. We have therefore a clear 
case of a bishop of Kios claiming in 458 the right to address a letter, 
as an independent autokephalos bishop, to the emperor. I consider this 
to be a proof of the fluctuating state of dignity and organisation at the 
time. Other proofs to the same effect I find in the position of Dorylaion 
and Kotiaiou. Dorylaion appears to be autokephalos in 451 ; and I 
have argued in my papers in ‘ Expositor,’ 1889, that Kotiaion claimed 
the same position. The Notitiee nowhere, so far as I know, directly 
notice the fact that metropoleis must have been at some period formed 
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in Phrygia (probably Akmonia) and in Pamphylia Seounda, as local 
groups of bishoprics are omitted in these provinces. 

The views advanced by Gelzer about the later ecclesiastical organi- 
sation, seem to me, so far as I can at present judge, to be correct ; and 
they make a great step in our knowledge of the subject. 

He considers that important changes occurred shortly before 869, 
which are shown in Notitia I. ; and that a still more sweeping series of 
changes was made by Leo VI., who completed a list of 60 metropoleis 
and 60 autokephaloi. Soon afterwards his list was altered by the eleva- 
tion of Eukhaita to be a metropolis. Amastris and Khonai also were 
soon after made metropoleis ; * and Gelzer quotes a Paris MS. (Cois- 
linianus COIX.) which gives only these 63 metropoleis. Those facts 
throw light on the arguments I have brought forward to show that in 
later times certain bishoprics were subject to Eukhaita and Khonai. 
The same MS. gives also Asmosata as a metropolis : this was the case 
for a short time under Constantino, when Samosata was captured from 
the Arabs and incorporated with the empire for a few years. Gelzer 
attributes the elevation of Khonai to the importance of the Church of 
S, Michael, which he considers to belong only to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries : but Khonai was one of the chief military centres at this 
late period, and I attribute the Church of Michael already to the old 
Kolossai. It becomes known to us first in the tenth century, because we 
know practically nothing about Kolossai and Khonai till that period, 
when the military importance of the rock of Khonai makes it a centre 
for the wars of the period. It was doubtless a Tourma or a Topoteresia 
from the seventh century onwards, but we begin to hear of it only when 
the theatre of war lies in the district. 

Gelzer’s proof that Leontopolis was an autokephalos bishopric as 
early as 461, throws some light on the method of Hieroclos. He learned 
from his authorities that Isauropolis-Leontopolis was a single bishopric, 
but by an error he put it in the wrong province. In the case of some 
archbishoprics, such as Eukhaita, he did not know in what province to 
place them, and therefore omitted them entirely. 

Nakoleia was an autokephalos archbishopric in 862. Gelzer has no 
earlier date than 869. He also shows that a number of new metropoleis 
were created between 1035 and 1082 : he has missed a fact that confirms 
his view in one case. Nazianzos was made a metropolis (p. 285) 
between 1067 and 1071. He states, p. 642, that the existence of Nazi- 
anzos as a metropolis cannot be proved earlier than 1166. 

On p. 362 Gelzer errs in saying that the bishopric of Kotiaion occurs 
in no Notitia. It occurs in VIII. and IX., as subject to Synnada, but is 
disguised in the corruption Kvtlixwv (i.o. Kvrt[a]toi/) or Ko/xtVtov. Had he 
known the date of the elevation of Amastris, which is proved in my text, 

* Gelzer only says earlier than 968. Cp. Act. Sieinnii, Sept. 8, p. 41, and my 
p. 91. 
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p. 91, he would have a strong additional argument and an eairlier fixed 
point as the latest possible date for Notit im VII., IX. 

P. 94. At the Council of 879 we find that in a great number of cities 
there are two separate bis^hops. I assume throughout this book that 
these are bishops of rival parties, Ignatian and Photian. The fact and 
the hypothetical explanation which I advance have not, so far as I am 
aware, been mentioned (except in C. B., Liv.), and ought therefore to 
be scrutinised by critics. The following examples may be given of 
double bishops. KyKvpocrvvduiv^ Sttriwios Swaov, Ev(r €^609 

vaov, Bao-tActos Itvvaov, have to be distributed to two cities, Synaos 
and Sanaos. ^Avruivios Aatfivovarla^ and Aa/juavo^ AatfivovrCov* perhaps 
belong to one place. So certainly ’Avaoracrtos Tvpdov and Kuyva-Tavrivos 
Tvpaibv, *AvtCoxo^ Md/cpiy? and NocdAaos MaKprj^, lSTe</>avo 9 BtvSoubv and 
IlavAos BivBatwVf KvptAAos Aivot^s and Bao-tAtos Aivot;?, perhaps also 
Mc^dStos AaBaXcia^ and ErcrroAtos ’AAStAov. KwvcrravTivos Aao8tK€tas 
probably belongs to Lykaonia, leaving IlavAo? and to be bishops 

of the Phrygian metropolis. Other cases, such as Leo, Kerykos and 
Constantine of Neapolis, Theodorus and Theognostiis of Apameia, may 
belong to different cities of the same name. SdySas Ktvr/TrdActus and 
^Avtwvio? KiVn;? scem to me to be bishops of Kinna ; but some may hold 
that Sabas was bishop of Konni or Kone. 

P. 101. A warning to the same effect against identifying ancient 
sites by modern names that happen to resemble them, is given by Dr. 
Conrad Miller, ‘ Die Weltkarte des Castorius,’ p. 121. But he carries 
his scepticism in tliis respect, and his belief in the Peutinger Table, to 
an extreme. The example which he quotes of a bad identification, which 
had caused unfair discredit to bo thrown on the Table, viz., that of Scopi 
with the modern Uskub, is unfortunate. Mr. A. J. Evans has proved 
most conclusively (‘ ArchaDologia,’ vol. xlviii., “ Kesearches in Illyricum ”) 
that Scopi was beside Uskub : the Peutinger Table needs much correc- 
tion here, as it does in vei y many other cases. An identification founded 
on such close resemblance as Scopi and Uskub, and especially where the 
modern name is not a significant and usual Turkish word, may almost 
always bo safely accepted. 

P. 104 (A, 3). The mediae val name of Dios Hieron is said to be Pyrgi. 
See Miklosich and Muller, ‘Acta et Diplomata,* II, cccxcvii., p. 104,t 
TO HvpyLov oTTcp cv Tctj TaKTLKOLS (i.o. in Notitiis Episcopatuum) Atos ^lepov 
ovofidl^rai. If the name Pyrgi still remains in use, this may give a clue to 
the situation. VLvpyiov was apparently made the seat of the metropolitan 
of Perga, p. 420, after Pamphylia was almost entirely in partibus infi- 
delium, and Attaleia had become the archbishopric and the chief (finally 
the sole) seat of Christianity in the province. The elevation of Pyrgion 
to be a metropolis took place between 1193 and 1199 (Gelzer, p. 547). 

* Daphnoudion of Phrygia in the late NotitisB is probably an error. 

t I take the quotation from Gcizer : the book is not accessible to me in Aberdeen. 
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M. Fon trier, of Smyrna, in answer to my question, writes that Pyrgi 
is a village in the Kaystros valley, two hours south-east of Odemish, 
inhabited by Christians and Turks, now a poor place, but formerly 
important for silk produce. This site, so close to that of Hypaipa, can 
hardly be the exact position of Dios Hieron, but, although Pyrgion was 
put in the rank of Dios Hieron, it was probably a separate place. Still 
the story in Ducas, p. 83, that when Tchineit died suddenly at Ephesos 
he was at once carried to Pyrgion on the skirts of Mount Tmolos and 
buried, hardly suggests a situation so distant as Hypaipa. Perhaps the 
old Pyrgion and the modern Pyrgi are different places. 

P. 105 (A, 4). There is every probability that the article of Schuch- 
hardt on the site of Kolophon (‘ Athen. Mittheil.’, 1886, p. 398), which 
embodies also the opinion of Prof. Kiepert, has solved the long-standing 
problem of the site of that city. Kolophon was an inland city, 10 or 
12 miles north of the coast. Notion was on the coast. In Roman time 
the site of Kolophon lost its importance, while the name was transferred 
to the site of Notion, and the latter name disappeared. Hence Pliny 
speaks of Notion as of a place that no longer existed. The disappearance 
of the old Kolophon and the change of name, is later than the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but earlier than the time of Cicero. 

P. 113 (A, 27). Ttt 8’ iv ^A(ria Trepl TpdXActs Kal tov XapaKW/ar^rr/v 
TTOTafjLoi/, For ^A<jia Schweighoeuser prefers Av8ta, Kaibel Kap6a. No 
change is needed, for the Province Asia is meant ; but Ao8ta is at least 
true, Kaptet false. The name of the river (nomen suspectum, Kaibel) is 
clearly ’A^apaKaKW/xtJrT;?. 

P. 118 (A, 42). It is remarkable that Marquardt should so entirely 
disregard the authority of Pliny, and make Tralleis, Philadelpheia, 
Eumeneia, and Cyzicos into separate conventus ; and that he should be 
followed, and even the doubts that ho himself expresses in some cases 
should be disregarded, by Monceaux (‘De Communi Asiao *) and others. 
The result is that entirely false tables have been constructed by the 
writers whom I have named to show that the same cities struck cisto- 
phori, were the seats of conventus, and enjoyed other honours. I have 
pointed out the true character of these honours in the ‘ Classical Review,’ 
1889. It is possible that such cities as Philadelpheia and Cyzicos maj’^ 
afterwards have been erected into conventus by a subdivision of the 
larger divisions mentioned by Pliny (C B, xxviii.). 

I have given a tentative list of the peoples and cities in the conventus 
of Laodiceia, Apameia, Synnada, and Philomelion, C B, xxviir. The 
doubts there expressed as to the xxv peoples in the Laodicean conventus 
are partly resolved by the rectification of the frontier of the province 
(see above, E, 21) and the inclusion of Lagbe, Ormeleis, &c., in the pro- 
vince, and, therefore, in the Laodicean conventus. But the v. 1. xxii. is 
more likely to be correct than the vulgate xxv. 

P. 117 (A, 37). The proof about Aigai has recently been made quite 
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complete by Dr. Sobuobhardt in Bohn’s work on the ‘ Antiquities of 
Aigai.’ My reference to his opinion in my footnote is to his paper on the 
Macedonian Colonies, ‘ Athen. Mittheih’ 1888, p. 1. He has now pub- 
lished an inscnption, which proves that one of the twelve cities destroyed 
by the earthquake under Tiberius was situated at Nemiud Kalesi, and 
Aigai is the only one of the twelve that can possibly be placed there. 

P. 117 (A, 39). Khliara ought, on account of its position, to belong 
to the ecclesiastical province of Lydia, and its bishop to be subject to 
the metropolitan of Sardis. But by the time that Khliara began to 
exist as a bishopric, the old provincial system had decayed, and the lists 
of the Notitiea had no reality^ and were worth only the paper on which 
they were written. Sardis itself had lost all consequence, and so also 
had Ephesos, the metropolis of Asia. At the present day the metro- 
politan of Ephesos resides at Magnesia (now called Manisa) ; but 
Ephesos, or rather Ayasaluk, was still an important place in the fifteenth 
century. The fact that Khliara was made subordinate to Ephesos is 
only one of many facts that prove the utter disorganisation of the old 
ecclesiastical system towards the close of the Byzantine period. 

P. 123 (B, 13). At the criticism of Mr. Hogarth 1 add a note to 
explain more clearly the facts about Koula. Koula was not an ancient 
site : the ancient city in whoso territory it lay was situated at Sandal 
about three miles distant. The inscription of the Katoikia Koloe was 
attributed by M. Tsakyroglos to Sandal, and he supposed that Sandal 
was Koloe, and that the name had (as in other cases) been transferred to 
the modem city at a little distance. He disregarded the unvarying 
statement of the owners that the stone in question came from Kara 
Tash, on the grounds (1) that most inscriptions of Koula come from 
Sandal, which is itself also full of inscriptions, (2) that there is little 
intercourse between Kara Tash and Koula. I have investigated the 
point carefully, and have no hesitation in saying, (1) that the Koloe 
inscription is of a difierent character from the Sandal inscriptions, 
(2) that there was formerly a brisk trade in madder root between Koula, 
which is a great seat of the carpet trade, and Kara Tash district, where 
the root grows, (3) that the statement of the owners of the stone is 
trustworthy, (4) that Koula is not the modern form of the name Koloe, 
(5) that Satala is Sandal, and the site of Koula was part of its territory. 
I should add that the inscription in question has been at Koula, in the 
possession of the same family, for more than thirty years. 

P, 126 (B, 22). The Masdyenoi seem to be Paphlagonian mer- 
cenaries from the town of Mastya, mentioned by Pliny, VI. 2, west of 
Kromna. The Traleis or Thracians, and the Masdyenoi, were different 
classes of mercenaries employed by the Pergamenian kings. The 
Macedonians, who got the citizenship of Pergamos at the same time 
with the Masdyenoi, were, according to Scbuchhardt, the descendants of 
mercenaries settled by the Seleucid kings in different cities of Asia. 
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P. 127 (B, 26). Hamilton found at Gobek, a few miles from 
Suleimanli, an inscription BAawScwv MaKcSovwv. Compare coins. 

P. 135 (C, 2). Gelzer confirms my view that Hierapolis was made 
a metropolis by Justinian. He is disposed to consider that before its 
elevation it was already an autokephalos archbishopric. There is no 
evidence for this, but it is not improbable in itself. It may now, I 
think, be considered as an established fact that Justinian made Hiera- 
polis metropolis over a group of bishoprics, and hence in 692 we find a 
distinction indicated between the Laodicean bishoprics, Ankyra, Tiberio- 
polis, Kadoi, Aizanoi, &c., and the Hierapolitan group, Mossyna and 
Attoudda (the others were not represented at the Council). 

P. 135 (C, 3). The inscriptions of the Demos Thiounteon, in the 
territory of Mossyna, which I published in the ‘ American Journal of 
Archaeology * (ASP, A. xii.) make it possible to fix the district where a 
species of variegated marble, used in ancient commerce for many 
centuries, yet practically unnoticed by modern writers, was quarried. 
It also gives the means of correcting the text of Strabo, p. 374. In an 
inscription of Hierapolis, C. I. G., 3915, the expression a-opov ®iowTrjvr]v 
occurs, which Franz in his transcription alters to AoKtpLrjyrjy. M. Wad- 
dington, on Lebas, 1683, defends Siovrrrjvijv. Wo now see that 
M. Waddington was right, and that the stone was found at Thiounta, 
8 or 10 miles north of Hierapolis. 

The colour of the marble sarcophagus, on which the inscription is 
engraved, is not described by M. Waddington, but the following passages 
show that the Thiountene stone was a variegated marble (jroiKiKrj 
Xi^os). Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘ de Ccrim. Aul. Byz.,* p. 644, 
Bonn ed.) mentions that Eudokia, wife of Justinian II., and another 
empress, wife of Anastasius, were buried in sarcophagi of Hierapolitan 
stone. The sarcophagi of the splendid mausoleum which he is describ- 
ing may be assumed to have been of beautiful and valuable stone. The 
material is here called Hierapolitan, not Thiountene ; but it is natural 
that it should be called by the name of the great city which is not far 
distant, and to which doubtless orders from the outer world were sent, 
instead of the name of the obscure village where it was found. Simi- 
larly the marble found at Dokimion was always called Synnadic marble 
from the time of Strabo onwards, yet Dokimion was a city striking 
coins of its own, 32 miles from Synnada. Again, Strabo, p. 374, speaks 
of pL^aXXa rys ttolklXt)^ XiOov rrj^ ^Kvpta?, KaOdir^p tt}? Kapvorta? koX 
AtvKoXXia^ Kol rrjs ^vwaSiKrjq TepaTroAtrtK^?. In the ‘Journal of Hellenic 
Studies,* 1887 (CB., xxxi), I pointed out part of the cure for this, passage, 
but in weighing the question as to which Hierapolis was meant, I came 
to the wrong conclusion. The original text was — 

THC AOKlMAIOYKAITHCl€PAnOAITIKHC 
A marginal explanation, was added, as the name AoKifiaiov was 

strange, being confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the quarries, 
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as Strabo mentions on p. 574.* The marginal note crept into the text 
in the wrong place. The name that precedes, being strange, was 
corrupted A€YKAAAIOY, and its gender corrected to AGYKAAAIAC. 

The references to this marble belong to all periods, from the time of 
Christ till the tenth century. On every occasion that its use is men- 
tioned, it is employed to make sarcophagi. Strabo mentions it as varie- 
gated, like Dokimian and Carystiaii marble. It was quarried at 
Thiounta, about 12 miles north-west of Hierapolis. In the neighbour- 
hood it was called Thiountene, but in the world generally it was 
called Hierapolitan. 

P. 136 (C, 25). On the name my friend, Mr. A. J. Evans, 

writes to me : “ the Clisura is surely connected with the Turkish word 
for * bridge,’ as it appears in its Slavonic guise ‘ tchuprija.’ ” The proper 
Turkish word is Keupreu. 

P. 13G (C, 27). I may add that the line of the road from Khonai to 
Homa is wrongly represented on my map in ASP. It must probably 
have gone past Tchardak, along the lake of Anava, and then by Bolatli 
across a low rising-ground in a direct line to Homa. I infer this from 
the description of the march of Frederick Barbarossa, an outline of 
which is given B 33. Ho marched along the lake of Anava and by the 
same Kleisoura, though there is a little confusion in the accounts. The 
place ubi fluvius Mandra oritur can hardly be Apameia-Celaenae, but 
must be some of the immense springs that rise between Homa and 
Dineir. 

P. 138 (C, 33). I have never thought it necessary to give any 
proof that Ahat Keui is the site of Akmonia. The reasons advanced by 
Franz in his dissertation, “ FUnf Inschriften und fiiiif Stildte Kleinasiens,” 
in support of the identification might be greatly strengthened by the 
evidence of other inscriptions and by general considerations. 

r. 144 (C, 78). Nakoleia, as I have shown in C B, Lxvii., was made 
an autokephalos archbishopric between 787 and 862 : Gelzer has no 
earlier dale for its elevation than 869. Gelzer, p. 542, points out that 
Nakoleia was elevated to the rank of a metropolis between 1035 and 
1066 : it appears as a metropolis at the Synod of 1066. No clue 
is known to the bishoprics that were subject to Nakoleia ; but it is 
not improbable that Santabaris was one of them. But the order of 
enumeration in 879 would almost suggest that Nakoleia was then a 
metropolis. 

P. 140 (C, 53). Julia, the peaceful city of Roman time, is to be 
looked for in the lower ground, on the actual lino of the road. Ipsos is 
to be looked on some higher and more defensible situation on the skirls 
of Sultan Dagh. Neither Tchai nor Sakli (Isakli, “ the Isaacs ”) seems 
to be an ancient site, but at Tchai ruins were reported to me as existing 

* Even the inscriptions of Hierapolis, where Dokimian marble was used, employ the 
form AoKifirjv-fi, which, according to Strabo, is incorrect. 
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in the Sultan Dagh. Careful examination of the district will doubtless 
reveal the exact site of both places. The battle of Ipsos must have 
taken place in the open plain, where Seleucus and Lysimachus met, 
but no conclusion can bo drawn from this as to the site of Ipsos ; for the 
battle got its name from the city in whoso territory it was fought, but 
did not necessarily or even probably take place within or beneath the 
walls. Mr. Hogarth has traversed the district more recently, but only 
in the same hurried way as myself, and will have something to say 
about it in * Journ, Hell. Stud.,’ 1890. Kaystrou Pedion must be the 
plain between Tchai, Sakli, and Bolowodun : the army of Cyrus halted 
in the plain without going up to the high-lying city of Ipsos, just 
as they traversed Keramon Agora without going to the hill-city of 
Akmonia. 

P. 144 (C, 77). I have accidentally omitted to mention a village 
named Pontana or Pontanos, situated a few miles north-north-west from 
Mcros (Kumbet), whose existence is proved by the following inscriptions 
which I copied in November, 1881 : — 

(1) At Gemiitch — 

MHIii 

nONTAN IJovrar- 

HNH rjvrj 

€YXHN €vxw. 

(2) At Aginn (Ak Inn ?) : under a relief representing a bull’s head — 

nONTANI- Hovrav^- 

1010 cm rot *0(rta> 

AIK- OEY Kc] AtK€<u €u- 

XHN XV^- 

P. 144 (C, 82). Krasos or Krassos was in the Opsikian Theme 
(Theophan. 414), and in the province Phrygia (Theophan. 481). On 
the other hand, Galen seems to place it in Bithynia, when he gives the 
list Ntfcata Kttt npovtra Kat Kpaercrou [ttcSiov or 7ro\t9] * koI KAavStovTroAtg 
Kal ’lovXtovTToAis, dAXa Kal AopvXaiov rf cerrt ptev ’Atrtav^g ^pvytag. 

But it is perhaps more probable that Galen is wrong about the situation 
of Krasos. It was certainly on the Tembris east of Doiylaion, and 
perhaps Galen, like so many modern geographers, confused between the 
Tembris valley, which belonged to Phrygia, and the northern Sangarios 
valley parallel to it, which belonged to Bithynia. The two references 
in Theophanes show that Krasos was on the Byzantine military road, 
probably immediately east of Midaion ; and it is very probable that the 
inference given in my text is wrong, and that Akkilaion and Krasos are 
one place, or rather that Akkilaion strictly is the town (now Alpi), 
Krasos strictly the district, but the town is sometimes called by the 
district name. 


♦ Wesseling corrects to Kpclrcta. 
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P. 144 (0, 83). Any one who wishes to appreciate the importance 
of Kotiaion in history must, in addition to what is said in this book and 
in my “ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” consult the papers on “ Early 
Christian Monuments in Phrygia,” which I published in the “ Expositor,” 
1888 and 1889. These papers, begun with the intention of giving a 
popular account of the subject, led me to views about the state of the 
church in Phrygia under the Eoman Empire, which, whether they 
ultimately prove true or not, are at least so far as I know entirely new. 
All that I have said about the unique position of Kotiaion seems to mo 
to be justified by my subsequent studies. Kotiaion and Amorion must 
have been the chief centres of heresy in Phrygia: hence arises the 
peculiar position of both, first as autokephaloi, afterwards as metro- 
poleis. The question how far the bishoprics subject to each of them 
shared in their views requires a wider investigation before an answer 
can be given ; but in both cases I should attribute their elevation to the 
rank of metr opolis to the period of the Iconoclast emperors. The earlier 
orthodox emperors did not recognise their claim to be independent 
(autokephaloi) church centres, a claim which was chiefly founded on 
their importance as centres of the proscribed native forms of Christi- 
anity ; but the same qualification recommended them to the Iconoclast 
emperors. Kotiaion never appears as autokephalos in the Notitise, but 
as metropolis in the latest Notitia3. Amorion appears as autokephalos 
in Notitios VIII., IX., and at Concil. Nicaen. II., 787 ; but according to 
my view they both maintained their position, unrecognised by tbe 
government,* from the beginning, as Dorylaion did in 451. Probably 
some unknown episode of church history is the reason why Akmonia 
and its group of bishoprics are separate from Phrygia Pacatiana in the 
older Notitise (which I undei stand to be founded on a list of bishoprics, 
kept for civil purposes in the palace), and united with it in the later 
Notitim (which I understand to be founded on a church list). 

P. 150 (C, 97). But a passage of Procopius (‘ Bell. Goth.’ III., p. 394) 
states that Avkov Kparos was a mountain in Pisidia, and AvKOKpavlrai 
were the inhabitants of the distiict. If this statement is not a mere 
guess of Procopius to explain the curious name, we must reject the 
view taken in the text that AvKOKpavirat was the name of a regiment. 
Justinian transferred the soldiers called Lykokianitai (militum cohois, 
De Boor’s index) from Phrygia to Syria. The name may be compared 
with *' 0 ^€U )9 whose existence on the northern frontier of Pisidia 

has been made very probable by Prof. G. Hirschfeld (‘ Gott. Gel. Anz.’, 
1888, pp. 591-2). 

P. 151 (C, 99). I prefer to follow Malalas until some distinct proof 

* Tbe disagreement between the people of Kotiaion and the government is shown 
by their murder of four successive bishops sent from Constantinople. I feel no doubt 
that Malalas rightly attributes the story to Kotiaion, an.l that the Paschal Ci.rouicle 
is wrong. The people probably claimed the right to appoint a bishop for themselves. 
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is given that Phrygia was divided before the time of Constantine. It 
is sometimes said that Malalas places the formation of the new province 
in 333 A.D. ; but he gives no date. 

The latest derivation of the name Salutaris is that suggested by 
Olinesorge, ‘Dio lom. Provinz-Listo von 297,’ that parts of Galatia, 
Phrygia, and Palestine, were so called because they had been especially 
connected with the saving truths of Christianity ; the parts of Galatia 
and Phrygia that had been visited by Paul were st^ led Salutaris. 

P. 154 (D, 3). Subsequent consideration shows me that r/ c^opta is 
only an adjective attached to Prokonnesos, which was on an island, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, outside of the frontier. There was a 
distinct province of the “ Islands ” in the Aegean ; and the epithet 
UpoLKovrjG-o^s 17 c^opta means that Prokonnesos, though beyond the strict 
frontier of Ilcllespontos, is included in it. The proper form of the name 
certainly is UpoKovrjcra-os, which is related to the Isaurian Prakana, as 
’^eXyrjcTGros (for ^ayaXacraos) to iScAyry, and other cases : the variation of 
vowel in Prakana and Prokonessos may bo compared with Attalos and 
Oitalos, Atreus and Otreus, Tatas and Tottes, Tataion and Tottaion. 
UpoLKo-vrjo-os is a form duo to popular etymology, seeking a name with a 
moaning in Greek. 

P. 155 (D, 4). Prof. Kiepert, if I rightly understand him, considers 
the true form to be, not Kirmasli, but Kirmasti, i.e. Kpcp-ao-Tr). 

P. 155 (D, 5). M. S. Eeinach suggests, as I think rightly, that the 
second part of the name Hadrianoutherai is really the native word teira 
= “ town ” (as in Teira, Thyateira, Temenothyrai), and that the customary 
form and leg^^nd are due to the etymologising tendency. I should com- 
pare the Gallic Augustodunum for a similar hybrid compound of a 
Roman name and a native word, dunum, “ hill.” 

P. 157 (D, 8). Two alternatives are open with regard to the birthplace 
of Aristides. (1) He was born at the estate in the territory of ITadrian- 
outherai among the people Milatai ; and Philostratus and Suidas have 
wrongly given the name Hadrianoi in place of Hadrianoutherai : (2) he 
was born at Hadrianoi, but his regular homo in life was on an estate at 
Hadrianoutherai. The former alternative seems to me to be correct ; for 
the priesthood of Zeus was held by his father, and he constantly refers 
to the altar of Zeus at his home. The reference to Hadrianoi in Up, Aoy., 
III., pp. 546-7, implies apparently a mere chance visit to a strange city, 
and is in a different tone from his references to the estate. 

P. 159 (D, 13). Parthey, p. 318, 124, has a remarkable statement, 
MovoAvko? TTora/Aos 6 vvv Baprjvos, If the Barenos is not the Granikos, it 
must be a river not far distant (see D, 24). 

P. 161 (D, 16). The transference of Hadrianoi from Mysia or rather 
from the Roman Province Asia to Bithynia is distinctly mentioned by 
Suidas, 8. V. Aristides, ’ASptavol ScttoAiv Mvo-ias vvv 

P. 162 (D, 19). Mannert (HI., 605), on authority of the peripli 
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places the river Artanas 300 stadia east of the river Ehebas, 150 stadia 
east of the promontory Meiaina, 150 stadia west of the river Psilis, and 
360 west of Kalpe. The emperor Constantine Copronymus settled a 
large body of refugee Sclavi on the banks of the Artanas (Theophan., 
p. 432). 

P. 164 (D, 29). I have made three alterations of the text of Athenaeus 
as published by Kaibel, inserting syllables that have dropped out of 
the MSS. 

P. 164 (E, 1). Since the frontier of Asia Provincia Romana has been 
rectified (see E § 21), the probability has occurred to me that the road 
Apameia-Kibyra lay entirely in the province, and therefore that there 
is no necessity to suppose (as I was obliged to do in ASP.) that a 
road ran from Apameia to Takina and Themissonion. Takina lies only 
three miles off the direct line of road from Apameia to Kibyra. We 
thus also escape a difficulty which was confessed in ASP., viz. that 
the road Apameia-Kibyra, whose existence is proved by a number ot 
mile-stones, began and ended in Asia, yet traversed mainly a different 
province. The road lay entirely in Asia, when the frontier is rectified. 

P. 166 (E, 4), compare p. 165 (D, 4). The inscription discovered by 
Dr. E. Fabricius, from which the site of Argiza is inferred, will be 
accessible in the supplement to C. I. L., III., before the present work 
is published. It was found at Balia (i.e. TraXata) Bazar Keui. The 
published maps are not sufiBciently trustworthy to show whether this 
village, or the site whence the inscription was brought to the village, 
can be on the road from Porgamos to Cyzicos. I therefore retain the 
conjectural position given to Argesis on the road, and on the map, though 
I believe that Argesis is merely the ablative of Argiza. I have the firm 
conviction that everything which I have said about Poimanenon, Argiza, 
Ergasterion, &c., will have to he modified when the modern geography 
is pictured in a trustworthy map, but I also hope that the modifications 
required to adapt my words to the truth will he obvious to eveiy reader. 
The view which I think most probable is that the Table has mixed 
up two roads : 

(1) Pergamos [55 Ergasteria] Argiza-Poimanenon 35 Cyzicos. 

( 2) Pergamos- Adramyttion-Argiza-Poimanenon-Cyzicos. 

P. 173 (E, 21). I cannot venture to be more precise as to the 
boundary between Karalitis and the sea. The river Indos of Pliny and 
Livy is rightly distinguished by Kiepert in his recent map from the 
Kalbis of Strabo and Ptolemy. The Kalbis lies within the Roman 
province Asia, and the Indos is probably the boundary between Asia and 
Lycia. 

P. 173 (E, 22). With regard to the ^rpay^revrat', Mr. Pelham sends 
me a note, which shows that this Greek term is a rendering of actores 
(and not, as I have assumed in the text, of negotiatorea). He compares 
Dig. 40, 5, 41, 'XtCxpv Kal AdfJMv Tov^ TTpayptarevras ptov, ovs ovk iXtv 
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6ipio(ra quaere si paratis aotoribus &c. ; Plin., Epist. III., 

10, eodem procuratore iisdem aotoribus : Plin., Paneg. 36, actori et 
etiam procuratori tuo : Cod. XI., 72, de conduotoribus et procuratoribus 
sive aotoribus praediorum fiscilium : ib., 73, aotores sive conductores 
dominioos : Cod. Theodos., II., 31, servo, colono, conductori, procuratori, 
actorive. The actor was a slave charged with the rationes. 

Mr. Pelham also writes to me : **praepo8iti pagorum are mentioned 
Cod. Theod. "VII., 4, XII., 6, &c. They seemed to have replaced the 
old popularly elected magistri^ had evidently some duties connected 
with the annona, and are coupled with praeposiii horreorum. The office 
and its duties are discussed by M. Voigt, * Erei Epigraphisohe Con- 
stitutionen Constantins’ (Leipzig, 1860, p. 169): see also for the office 
as a munus to which curiales were liable, Kuhn, I., pp. 243, 244. There 
is no trace of it before the fourth century. The change from the 
elective magister to the praepoeitus, or praefectus (Orelli, 4026), has 
always seemed to me characteristic of the centralising tendencies of the 
empire.” 

. P. 176 (E, 22). But the inference that Tymbrianasa was included 
in Galatia at the time when this boundary-stone was set up, is not 
certain. The governor and procurator of Galatia might be acting in 
the matter because Sagalassos was at that time in Galatia, and the 
boundary-stone was a limit between the provinces Galatia and Phrygia. 
I prefer, on the whole, for the reasons given in Addenda to E, 1, to 
suppose that these estates were in Asia from the first, and that Manius 
Aquilius constructed a road from Apameia to Cibyra, which ran along 
the southern frontier of the new province, keeping within it the whole 
way. 

P. 181 (F, 15, 16). Ptolemy mentions Tlaraoviov as a city of Bi- 
thynia, and Mannert, Forbiger, &o., on his authority, speak of Patavium. 
The name must be corrected to Taraomov, It is often referred to, 
generally as Tataion or Tottaion, in the Itineraries, the Peutinger 
Table, and numerous Byzantine documents. The form Tateabio, which 
is found in the Peutinger Table, is an error for Tatabio (the ablative 
being used as in many other instances). The Phrygian personal names 
Tatas and Tottes are connected with Tataion and Tottaion, as Dorylas 
is with Dorylaion ; compare Kotyaion and Kotys, Akkilaion and Akeles 
or Akylas, Attaia and Attes or Atys, Anaia and Anes. Tottes and 
Tatas are therefore only varieties of one name. The identity of Tataion 
and Tottaion is paralleled by Attalos and Ottalos, Atreus and Otreus 
(see p. 189), and is placed beyond doubt by the references quoted in 
the annexed table of the bishoprics of Bithynia. Taraevs or Tarar^vo^s 
occurs among the Xenoi Tekmoreioi, proving that a village Tataion 
existed also on the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier; and UaTrarjvos proves 
there a village Papaion, connected with the divine and the personal 
name Papas. 

2 a 
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P. 191 (F, 81, note). M. Theod. Eeinach’s note on the Eoman 
Bithynian era seems to me to be a retrogressive step. He places the 
government of Bithynia by Pansa in b.c. 48-7, supposing that Pansa 
was sent to govern Bithynia immediately after the battle of Pharsalia, 
Aug. 9, 48 B.C. But (1) Cn. Domitius Calvinus was probably the official 
who directed Caesar’s interests in Asia and Bithynia in 48-7 ; (2) both 
Pansa and Hirtius were able to report to Cicero about April 47 (Ep. ad 
Att., XI., 14, 3) the language used by Quintus, which is a conclusive 
proof that Pansa was not in Bithynia at that time. Probably Pansa 
was loft in Bithynia by Caesar during the summer of 47, or even after 
the victory of Zela on Aug. 2, 47. Probably the coins were not struck 
before the autumn equinox, when a new Bithynian year began. This 
year was 236 according to the coins of Nikaia and Apameia. In the 
year 46, Pansa returned to Eome (Cic. ad Fam., VI., 12, 2). We have 
therefore the fixed point that the Bithynian year 236 corresponds to 
47-6 B.c., and therefore the year 1 corresponds to 282—1 b.c. Some 
event in the course of the last three months of 282 or in the first nine 
months of 281, gave a reason for reckoning this the Bithynian year 1 ; 
and Mommsen may well be correct in assigning as the reason the death 
of Lysimachos and consequent triumph of the Bithynian dynasty. Still 
the supposition is not absolutely excluded that the coins may have been 
struck immediately before the equinox of 47, and that the year 236 
began at the equinox of 48, which would make 283-2 the Bithynian 
year 1. 

P. 193 (F, 84). Probably one of the eleven civitates instituted by 
Pompey in Pontus was Neapolis, which did not long survive him. 
Strabo (p. 560) mentions that Pompey constituted Phazemon (about the 
hot springs of Marsovan or Merzifon) a TroAts, and apparently made it 
part of the province, but some time afterwards it was put under the 
rule of kings. 

P. 193 (F, 84). The authority on which Mr. Head, Hist. Num., 
p. 434, relies, when he mentions Sebaste Paphlagoniae as a city coining 
money, is Mionnet (Suppl., IV., p. 570), who quotes five coins described 
by Sestini. Of these, three read C€BACTH : the others read respectively 

XEBAZTHNa MHT and CEBACTHMHTPOnA<l>. Sestini says (Lett. 

di Contin., V., pp. 35, 36), that two of the first three came from 
Galatia; but he was led to attribute all the coins to Sebaste, the 
modern Sivas, on seeing the last coin, which belongs to the Chaudoir 
collection.* This attribution is certainly false : for the ancient name 
of Sivas was ScySaorrcta not lS,€j3a<rTij, and it was not in Paphlagonia. 
Either Sestini misread the last coin and all belong to the Galatian 
Sebaste (Ankyra), or the Phrygian Sebaste, or else an otherwise 
unknown Sebaste Paphlagoniae must have existed. I am indebted to 

* This collection is now, I believe, in St. Petersburg : my authority is M. Waddington, 
if I do not misrepresent him. 
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Mr. Wroth's ‘ Goins <of Fontus and Bithynia,* and to his private letters, 
for much help on this and other points. But see p. 453. 

P. 194 (F, 84). . Timolaion is erroneously given as a city that struck 
-coins by Mr. Head, * Hist. Num.,* p. 435^ The coin formerly attributed 
ds, according to Mr. Wroth, ‘ Coinage of Pontus,' &a, p. xiii, a badly 
preserved coin of Akmonia. 

P. 194 (F, 85). The era of Amisos is generally agreed to date 
®.c. 33, when the tyrant Straton was expelled and the city freed. But 
Strabo, p. 547, certainly says that the liberation took place in 30, during 
Augustus’s eastern journey, and this contradiction led me to investigate 
the subject more minutely. With the help of information freely given 
by Mr. Head and Mr. Wroth, I reach the following conclusions : — When 
Amisos was set free, it adopted as its era the great victory of its 
liberator at Actium. The battle was fought on Sept. 2 in the year 31, 
and the current civil year at that date was reckoned as the year 1, 
The year of Amisos must have ended either at the autumn equinox 
•or the winter solstice : the evidence is not absolutely certain as to 
which of these points was the new year, but is inconsistent with a 
spring or summer new year, and points to an autumn change as more 
probable. The following important dates occur on coins^ reported to 
ane : — 


Amisos 1 

ends Sept. 22, b.o. 31 

Actium, Sept. 2, 31 

101 

„ 

„ A.D. 70 

Galba (died Jan. 69) as 9fhs artPaff 

1G8 


„ 137 

Sabina, 

169 

„ 

„ 138 

L. Aelius Caesar, died Jan. 138 

•248 


» 217 

Caracalla, died April 8, 217 

•27[2] 


» 241 

Gordian III,, began to reign 239 

272 

>1 

„ 241 

Tranquillina, became empress 241. 


The coin of Galba was struck after his death, for he is styled ^cos ; 
and no inference can be drawn from the fact that he died in the year 
of Amisos 100. The date on the coin of Sabina is important : it shows 
that her death was not announced at Amisos till after the year 168 had 
been running some time, i.e. till after September 23, 136. The last 
date is also important. It is inferred by Schiller from the coins of 
Alexandria that Tranquillina was married to Gordian III. between 
Aug. 30, 241 and Aug. 29, 242. From the comparison of this coin of 
Amisos we may now argue that the marriage took place before Sept. 
22, 241. 

The principle that the ordinary civil year in >7hich the era occurred 
was reckoned as 1 is important, and I shall therefore confirm it by 
another case. It is of course well known that the era of the province 
Asia (used, however, only in Phrygia and the eastern parts of Lydia, 
never in the western and more civilised parts of the province) is the 
reorganisation by Sulla, b.c. 84. But it has been proved conclusively 
that the year 1 of that era begins in 85 b.c. The ordinary civil year 

2a2 
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which was running, when the reorganisation was carried into effect, 
was reckoned 1. A Phrygian inscription is dated pop^ in the month 
Panemos in the consulship of Domitian XIV. and L. Minucius Bufus,’'^ 
i.e. between Jan. and April of 88 a.d. Now Panemos is the ninth 
month of the year, therefore the Phrygian year must have begun 
during the summer. It may seem strange that the Phrygian year began 
in summer, and I have myself hitherto always supposed it to begin, like 
the year of the Aegean coast cities, and of Asia in general, at the auttimin 
equinox; but the above result agrees exactly with M. Waddington’s 
conclusion (on Le Bas 980) that the year 1 had begun before Aug. 31, 
85 B.c. 

As to the exact day when the Phrygian year began, only two 
possibilities seem open; it must have begun either at the summer 
solstice, or about July 1, when the Roman Proconsuls of Asia probably 
entered on offioe.| Now it is highly improbable that the first day of 
the Phrygian year would have been changed from the usual Asian 
date at the autumn equinox except for the sake of being accommodated 
to a Roman custom and a solar year. I therefore conclude that in 
Phrygia and Upper Lydia the solar year was in vogue, and began on 
July 1st. The inscription in question, then, is dated in March, 88 a.d. 
Many dates which have hitherto been explained on the supposition that 
the Phrygian era began in the latter part of 85 b.c. must be changed 
according to the following table. 


First Phrygian month called Bios 

is July 

Second “ 

M 


Apellaios 

„ August 

Third „ 

JJ 


Audunaios 

„ September 

Fourth „ 


>> 

Peritios 

„ October 

Fifth 

>> 


Dustros 

„ November 

Sixth „ 



Xanthikos Artemisios 

„ December 

Seventh „ 



Artemisios 

„ January 

Eighth „ 

fJ 


Daisies 

„ February 

Ninth „ 


JJ 

Panemos 

„ March 

Tenth „ 


99 

Loos 

„ April 

Eleventh „ 


99 

Gorpiaios 

» May 

Twelfth „ 


99 

Hyperberetaios 

„ June 


I shall take another example from the eras of Cibyra and of the 
province Pamphylia. M. Waddington (Le Bas, No. 1213) says that the 
year 1 of the Ciby ratio era began at the autumn equinox of the year 25 
(a pour point de depart Tautomne de Fannie 778). But the year 193 of 
Cibyra was running during the months of June, July, a.d. 218, for coins 
of Elagabalus, who was declared emperor on May 16, and of Macrinus, 
who died on June 8, in that year, both occur with the dale 193. There- 

* Klein gives, on uncertain grounds, the praenomen of this consul as Quintus. The 
inscription, * Joum. Hell. Stud.,’ 1888, p. 432, gives the correct form. New consuls 
came into office on April 15. 

t I assume that there was an official date for the entrance of the new proconsul to 
office, and take approximately the;date July 1. 
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fore tlie year 193 of Cibyra began Sept. 217, and ended Sept. 218 ; 
which proves that the year 1 of Cibyra began Sept. 24 and ended Sept. 
■26. From this I infer that some important event took place during 
that year which led the people to reckon the current year as the first of 
their new system. 

According to my interpretation of an inscription of Falaiopolis in 
Fisidia, published ASP., d, 16, the year 150 of Cibyra corresponded 
to the year 102 of another era which was also employed there. This 
•other era I suppose to be that of the formation of the new province 
Pamphylia-Lycia by Vespasian. Palaiopolis is divided only by the small 
»iver Lysis from the territory of the province Asia and conventus 
Cibyra, in which the era of Cibyra was commonly used; and its in- 
habitants therefore naturally employed both their own provincial era 
and the Cibyratic era. Now if the year 102 extend from Sept. 174 to 
Sept. 175 (which is 150 of Cibyra), the year 1 extends from Sept. 73 to 
Sept. 74. I therefore understand that, when a new governor arrived 
in spring or summer, a.d. 74, to govern the new province Lycia- 
Pamphylia, the inhabitants reckoned the year that was running when 
the new system began as the year 1. 

•P. 196 (F, 86). Mr. Wroth, ‘Coinage of Pontus,' &c., p. 13, shows 
that the coinage of Dion or Dia is confined, so far as is known, to the age 
of Mithradates : the imperial coin of Augustus attributed to it in ‘ Hist. 
Num.,* p. 440, is a badly preserved coin of Sardis. This therefore 
proves that it is not likely to be the twelfth city meant by Pliny, which 
then must rather be a komopolis composed of the regiones Doris or 
Dablis and Tataion, in which there were curiales, implying a certain 
[xjlitical constitution (Cod. Theod., XII., 1, 119). 

P. 197 (F, 88). The account of the province Bithynia given by Mr. 
Hardy in his most useful and praiseworthy edition of Pliny’s corre- 
spondence with Trajan, p. 49, is not quite correct. He makes the 
Sangarios the eastern boundary, and yet names in the province several 
cities far east of the Sangarios. The more usual statement, that the 
Billaios is the boundary, is hardly less inaccurate on the opposite side. 
The Billaios lies east of the strict boundary of Bithynia. Yet it is not 
an uncommon statement that the Billaios lies west of the Bithynian 
frontier, and that the Parthenios is nearer the true boundary ; and Prof. 
Kiepert, in his latest map, places the frontier line much further east even 
than the Parthenios. The proof given in the text from Strabo and 
Justinian of the true frontier seems to me conclusive. The very name 
Heracleia in Ponto is itself conclusive : there is no other sense for it, as 
used on imperial coins, than “ in the province Pontus,” though I do not 
deny that originally the city may have been distinguished from others 
of the same name as “Heracleia on the (Euxine) Sea.” In the new 
province of Bithynia, formed not later than Diocletian, Heracleia was 
included, but not Krateia or Tion (Justinian, Novel, xxix.). Moreover, 
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tHe letter of Pliny to Trajan, 75, seems^ conclusive tiiat Heracleia and! 
Tion were l)oih im Pbtttua, not in Bithynia.. 

Mr. Hardy also attributes to Pliny the list of the XII. civitates of^ 
Bithynia, which he gives. Pliny gives only the number, but not the 
names, mentioning only Juliopolis or Gordou Kome, and (perhaps)* 
Daskylioh. The list depends, not on the authority of Pliny, but on that 
of Marquardt, and is, as I have shown in the text, incoiTect. Mar- 
qnardt’s error in naming Tium as one of the eleven cities of Pontus, andi 
Tins as one of the twelve of Bithynia (in addition to Cius), has now 
become traditional, and is repeated by every person who speaks about 
the province. Tins and Tium are the same city, which belongs to 
Pontus. Mr. Hardy also speaks of PPusias or Hyppias: the name 
Hyppias (or rather Hypias) fbr the city does not, so far as I know, 
occur. 

I mention these faults, not from any desire to pick faults in a most 
careful and meritorious book, but aa an example of the numerous errors 
that I find in almost every paragraph of every writer touching on Asia 
Minor. If we must speak about Asia Minor, surely it is as well that 
there should be some trustworthy book to use as an authority, for it 
cannot be expected that every one shall verify from original authorities* 
every statement about the country. 

P. 203 (Gr 10). Since this was written, fhrther study has shown me 
that Koloneia in Constantine must mean Koloneia of Armenia. The 
blunder which this implies is much, more serious than the one which I 
have attributed to* him in the text, and shows astounding ignorance of 
geography, but no other interpretation seems possible. It is then 
necessary to beware of correcting a geographical error in Constantine.. 
In Them. p. 14, he ought to have said, that Salutaris extends from 
Akroenos to Amorion, but we must not actually alter his text. In- 
Them., p. 19, he makes Kodentos and Podantos two places, whereas they 
are only a wrong and a right name of one place. 

P. 217 (G, 38). While I think that the course of the military road 
from Dorylaion to the Haiys was as I have described it in the text, I. 
fully acknowledge that the proof is incomplete. The alternative route 
down the Tembris valley and up the Istanoz Su to Ankyra has much to 
recommend it : it was the Koman road, and it seems the more natural 
road. But the arguments that lead me to prefer the other route are, 
(1) the situation of Justinianopolis, whose obvious importance requires 
a situation on the road, (2) the situation of Kaborkion, which can hardly 
have been very far from the road, (3) the bridge Zompi, which seems to 
have been decidedly further south than the mouth of the Tembris.. 
Doubt exists only on the section between Akkilaion-Krasos and 
Gorbeous-Akarbous ; but the rest is more nearly certain. 

P. 219 (G, 23). Gezatorix is evidently a Gaulish chief, and bears a^ 
most interesting name^ which conneote the Gauls of Asia with those of 
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the weet. My friend, Mr. Neil, points out to me that Gezatorix is for 
Gaisato-rix, king of the Gaisati, or “ Spearmen.” 

P. 232 (H, 20). Gelzer remarks that the elevation of Amorion to bo 
a metropolis over a group of bishoprics is probably earlier than the sack 
of the city by the Arabs in 838. It was autokephalos in 787. 

P. 236 (H, 25). Prof. W. Robertson Smith writes to me that this 
route “is to be found in more original form in Ibn-Khordadhbeh, 
p. 101, sq. (Transl., p. 74) ” as — 

Forest of * Ammuria. 

15 m. to the villages of Harrab. 

2 „ „ Sagharl, the river of *Ammuria. 

12 „ „ Al-Ilj (the Barbarian), or on another reading, Al-Fajj. 

15 „ „ Falami (var. Calami) of the forest. 

12 „ „ The Jews* Castle, Hisn-al-Yahud. 

18 „ „ Sandabari. 

35 „ „ The meadow of the King’s Asses in Daraulia (Dorylaion). 

15 „ „ Hign Gharubuli (with several variants). 

3 „ „ Kanais-al-Malik (the King’s Churches). 

25 „ „ Al-Tolul (the Hillocks). 

15 „ „ Al-Akwar. 

15 „ „ Malajina. 

5 „ „ The King’s Stables. 

30 „ „ Hisn-al-Ghabra. 

25 „ „ The Strait. 

This more accurate account confirms the interpretation in the text. 
The Sangarios and Dorylaion are established. The distance — 30 or 35 — 
from Dorylaion to Santabaris points to the situation of the latter at 
Bardakchi. 

Gharubuli or Gharoboli is mentioned also in another place by Edrisi, 
as one of the eleven fortresses of the district Lamchik, the others being 
Nikia, el Jehoudi, Agradh, Libadhia (Dorylaion), and Nikomedia. The 
route here given shows that Gharoboli is probably the fortress called 
Kiz Kale, marked by Kiepert beside Inn Ongu (Inn Oghi). Al-Akwar 
or El-Agradh must be Vezir Khan, and Al-Tolul or Mulawwen must 
be Bilejik. The King’s Churches, the Basilika of Anna Comnena 
on the road alike to Kotiaion and to Dorylaion from Nikaia, must be 
Inn Ongu. El Jehoudi is clearly Hisn-al-Yahud. 

The other great divisions of Asia Minor, according to Edrisi, are 
Abhlakhonia, Malatia, El-Afa-chim, Batalous (including Alamin, Merdj- 
el-Chahm, Machkensin or Mechkenis, Barghouth, Amouria), Djarsioun 
(Housba = Sivas), Baklan (Ankira, Tamalo, Talbour, Tokhat, Kaisari), 
Arminiao (Konia, Khizlassa [elsewhere put in Baklan], Ladikie, Dirakio, 
Kaloumi, Belouti), Djaldia (Arsea or Erzeroum), Selefkia, Benadek 
(Adana, El-Massissa, Korra, Tibra, El-Adjouf, Dzoul’kila). 

Colonel Stewart gaA’e me the following estimates from Brussa, — 
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18 miles Gemlek, 48 Isnik (Nikaia), 644 Lefke, 804 Bilejik, 98 J Yeni 
Sheher, 112 Aine Gol. Another route is from Isnik, 164 26 Vezir 

Khan, 364 Bilejik, 444 Yeni Keui, 644 Sugut, 80 Sugut Keui, 854 Eski 
Sheher (Dorj^aion), 123 Kutaya. 

P. 245 (K, 7) Juliopolis was perexigua civitas in a.d. 112, as Pliny 
mentions to Trajan, Ep, 73. Ignatius is mentioned, in 869, sometimes 
as bishop of Juliopolis, sometimes as bishop of Basileion, 

r. 246 (K, 10). Theodorus is said, in ‘Diet. Christ. Biogr.’, to have 
been bishop of Daras or Anastasiopolis. He was really bishop of 
Lagania : I know no authority for the statement about Daras, which is 
a city of Mesopotamia, never mentioned in the biography of S. Theodorus. 
The date of the birth of Theodorus is uncertain, but must have been 
about 540-50. 

P. 247 (K, 11). Since the text has been printed Sir C. W. Wilson 
informs me that the road Caesareia-Terzili-Gone-Alaja, to which I have 
attributed so much importance here and on pp. 265 and 268, is actually 
a route of the first consequence. It is the araba route from Caesareia to 
the coast at Samsun. Goods carried on horseback can find a shorter 
route, but waggons from Samsun (Amisos) go by Marsovan (Phazemon), 
Tchorum, Alaja, to Caesareia. The distance from Marsovan by Kanli 
Bunar Pass, Doghauji (24 miles), and Sitlik Boghaz, to Tchorum is 
about 36 miles, and from Tchorum by Tekiye Hatab Dere and Babu 
Oglu (12 miles) to Alaja in Hussein Ova is about 27 miles. The point 
where this road crossed the Byzantine military road would be an 
important centre, and hence we understand why Basilika Thenna was a 
bishopric. 

P. 248 (K, 14). Kaloumne must be the same place that is called by 
Edrisi Kaloumi. Edrisi mentions as cities of the Arminiac district, 
Konia, Khizlassa, Ladikie, Dirakio, Kaloumi, Belouli. Of these 
Konia and Ladikie really belong to the Anatolic Theme, called 
Batalous by Edrisi. I have found some reference to Kaloumne in one of 
the Byzantine writers, but have lost the note on the point ; perhaps this 
may meet the eye of some reader who can complete my account of 
the place. 

The suggestion that Kaloumne (see p. 445) is Kotoh Hisar, rests 
solely on the fact that Kaloumne was a place that became important 
only in very late time. Such places usually continue to be important 
in Turkish time. It was in Galatia, and its growing importance must 
be due to its situation on a road that acquired importance only in later 
time. That was the case with the direct road from Ankyra to 
Archelais, which was of no consequence while the route by Pamassos 
was in use, but which must rise to importance after that route fell into 
decay. Kotch Hisar could hardly be in Homan Galatia, according to 
the boundaries indicated by Ptolemy, but the Jerusalem Itinerary 
extends Galatia much further south than Ptolemy does. Kademna 
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'which is given in Phrygia Salutaris in Notitia I., is perhaps Kaloiimne 
erroneously spelt and transferred to the wrong province. 

P. 253 (K, 21). Ptolemy’s enumeration of the cities of Pontus 
'Galatious and Polemoniacus (v. 6, § 9, 10) is on the whole so good as 
to be probably taken, in the main, from a Eoman document, Pontus 
'Galatious was added to Galatia, b.c. 7, as is proved by the era of 
Amaseia, combined with Strabo, p. 561 ; but it was probably enlarged, 
in B.c. 2, by the addition of some territory on the south, including 
Sebastopolis-Heraoleopolis, and in a.d. 38-9 by the addition of Komana 
^nd some territory on the east, tnken probably after the death of 
Dyteutos. The districts which Ptolemy calls Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Cappadocious were incorporated in the Province of Galatia in 
A.D. 63. That era appears on the coins of Neocaesareia and Zela, in 
Polemoniacus, and Kerasous and Trapezous in Cappadocious. From 
the names we may conclude that the former was subject to the 
dynasty of Poleraon, but not the latter. 

The kingdoms of Pylaemenes and Deiotarus seem to have been in- 
<;oi*porated in Galatia in b.c. 7, as is shown by the era of Neoclaudi- 
opolis and Gangra, and to have constituted the district which was 
henceforth, under the name Paphlagonia, included in the province 
Galatia. 

But Ptolemy’s enumeration of the cities of Galatia (V. 4, § 6, 9) is 
not good ; in all probability he was deceived by the name Paphlagonia 
applied to a part of the province Galatia, and mentions in this Paph- 
lagonia all the names which he could, from other authorities, include in 
Paphlagonia, and thus puts in the Roman province various cities that 
belong to the Pontic part of Paphlagonia, i,e. to the province Bithynia- 
Pontus. Also his Claudiopolis, § 9, seems to be identical with his 
Neoolaudiopolis, § 6. 

P. 262-3 (L, 13). After the remarks in Addenda to p. 247, the idea 
suggests itself that the trade-route to Amisos passed not by Ladik and 
Ahmed Serai but by Marsovan (Phazemon) ; the former is only a horse- 
road, the latter is an araba-road. 

Pp. 275-6 (N, 6) and p. 326 (P, 8). Compare also the following, from 
the Council of a.d. 680 (Acta, p. 646) : Georgius Episcopus territorii 
Daranysensis (AaparaXcws) seu Analiblae magnae Armeniorum regionis. 
Comparing the Greek form Daranalis with Ptolemy’s Eamalis of 
Ohamanene and Earmala of Melitene, we may hazard the conjecture, 
confirming and completing the theory advanced in the text (p. 288-91), 
that in reality there are two places, Daranalis or Darnalis, near the 
borders of Armenia Minor, and Karmalis on the river Karmalas, which 
have been confused and misplaced by Ptolemy. 

P. 285 (0, I.). Compare Parthey, p. 318, 129, KoXona r; nV 

T(£^apa. 

P. 305 (0, VII.). A comimrison of the list of a.d. 692 with that of 
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Notitise, VII., VIII., I., makes it probable that Theodosiopolis of Armenia 
was the great fortress of Kamacbe or Ani. 

P. 324 (P, 6). Gelzer has shown that Eukbaita an arcli- 
bisbopric before 553 ; he is disposed to think that it was elevated to- 
that rank between 536 and 553. I still continue to think that its 
elevation had taken place before Hierocles. It became a metropolis 
between 886 and 959, as Gelzer shows, p. 540. 

I may add two further arguments that the passage in Notitia III. 
about Eukhaita and Neai Patrai is corrupt, and that the four bishoprics 
probably are subject to Eukhaita. (1) Other Notitise show that Mar- 
maritzana was subject to Neai Patrai, but Notitia HI. adds it by error 
to the bishoprics subject to the preceding metropolis of Mitylene. 
(2) Notitia III. goes on to state that there are no bishoprics subject to 
Khonai; but I have shown in CB that a group of bishoprics round 
Khonai were in all probability subject to it. 

I therefore think that Notitia III. ought to read, Tw NcW JlaTpuiv, 
6 MapfJLapLT^dvitiV. Tw Ev;(aA(t)v, 6 Pa^dXtDv k.t.X. Tw ’A/tdo-TpiSos Opovos 
vTTOKct/xcvos ovK loTtv. T<p Xcovoiv, 6 ^avdov K.T.X. Notitia X. gives this 
arrangement, except for Khonai. 

P. 341 (Q, 15) and p. 368 (T, 22). The statement of Edrisi that 
Dzoul-kila, Adana, El-Massissa (i.e. Missis, Mansista, or Mopsouestia), 
Korra, Tibra, and El-Adjouf, were the chief fortresses of Benadek, quite 
confirms the opinion expressed in the note to p. 341. The fortresses 
in this list seem to bo south of Tauros, and I cannot therefore place 
Dzoul-kila or Dsu-l-kala on the road from the Gates to Ankyra, where 
Sideropalos probably must have been (Thcophan., p. 482). It is then 
necessary to give up the identification of Sideropalos with Dsu-l-kala, 
which rests only on the resemblance of name, always a very slippery 
and uncertain ground (p. 101 and p. 430). The difficulties all dis- 
appear if we identify Safssaf with Sideropalos, and Dsu-l-kala with 
Andrasos. The latter is a fortress on one of the Isaurian passes, the 
former a fortress of Cappadocia. 

P. 341 (Q, 16). Gelzer, p. 543, comes from different reasons to the 
same conclusion as to the date when Herakleia-Kybistra was raised to 
the rank of an archbishopric. 

P. 346 (Q, 28). The Pyrgos of Barbarossa’s march must evidently 
have replaced Ilistra, the site of which is close to it. The possibility 
must be alluded to that this Pyrgos is meant by the bishopric Pyrgoi of 
NotitisB IIL, X., XIII., and even by the Anydroi Pyrgoi of Theophanes. 
This view is not taken in the text, because these Notitise give Ilistra as 
a separate bishopric; but considering the loose way in which these 
registers were kept, this reason is not conclusive. The point must be 
left uncertain, but I incline to the view taken in the text on the ground 
of the epithet Anydroi, which points to the great waterless plains about 
Orbugh and Savatra. 
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P. 348 (Q, 35). The reasoning here is too compressed to be clear. 
There was an imperial estate between Andabalis and Tyana : it was a 
great centre for horse-breeding, and in the fourth century the equi 
curules produced there are mentioned in the Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
calls the estate “Villa Pampali.” This corrupt name has been 
emended to Palmati, and it has been supposed that the race-horsea 
equi Palmatiani, derived their name from Palmatius (CB, § iiv), 
a lessee of the estate. The head of the monastery Pasa, which must be 
in the neighbourhood, had to provide horses for the post-service (Q, 33). 
This imperial estate must, as I argue, be identified with the imperial 
estate near Tyana, whose existence at a later date under the name 
Drizes I prove in the text. Then I infer from the Dragai of Ptolemy 
that the name existed already in the second century. The estate evi- 
dently comprised the splendid land about Bor, and extended past the 
springs of Xanxaris to the neighbourhood of Andabalis. There is every 
probability that the breeding of these horses belonged to the priests of 
Zeus Asmabaios or Asbamaios at an early time, and that the property 
and the trade was inherited from them by the Cappadocian kings and 
the Koman emperors. Prof. Sayce informs me that some of the clay 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters, which I purchased from a 
dealer in Kaisari, relate to the sale of horses. Independent reasons 
make it probable that these tablets come ultimately from Tyana.* The 
contradiction between the cold ^fountains of Philostratus, the salt foun- 
tains of Strabo, and the hot springs at Xanxaris, is doubtless to be 
explained by the existence of several fountains. The neighbourhood of 
Bor is exceedingly well watered, and I now regret that I did not 
explore the sources of the water which flows in abundance through the 
town. The name Tvava ought to be in English Twana rather tJian 
Tyana ; Twana was pronounced Dana by Xenophon. 

P. 353 (K, 6). Those who desiderate any further proof of my 
identification of Loulon with Ilalala-Faustinopolis will find it in the 
signature of a.d. 879, ^LXnnros AovXov. Loulon was therefore a 
bishopric, and, as is frequently the case in the Councils of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the native name Loulon had taken the place of a 
Graeco-Eoman title.f The proof that this name was Faustinopolis is, 
I think, conclusive. 

P. 368 (T, 24). The Latin list of the bishoprics of Isauria published 
by Gelzer, p. 565, adds some further evidence. This list gives Mosbda 
(i.e. Mousbanda) and Nefelia (i.o. Nephelis) which are found in no 
Notitia, while it omits Juliosebaste, Hierapolis and Lauzados. There 
can be little doubt that Nephelis is the native name of Juliosebaste ; for 

* But see p. 39, note %, to the contrary. 

t I have elsewhere mentioned numerous examples of this, e.g. Prakana, Kardabounda, 
Nephelis, &c. 
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the position of the latter in Hierocles corresponds well to the position of 
Nephelis in the Peripli (see Leake, pp. 199-200). Nephelis is mentioned 
as a bishopric in 451, Sebastia (i.e. Juliosebaste) in 458 ; the identity of 
the two suits all the facts known to me. The Latin list has nine 
bishoprics, from Kalenderis to Yotapi (i.e. lotape), in the same order as 
Hierocles, substituting Nephelis for Juliosebaste. 

This list gives as three separate bishoprics, Mousbada, Sbide, 
and Sibilia (under the form Sevila). This proves that Sbide and 
Sibilia (as is done in my text) must be distinguished as separate 
bishoprics, though their names approximate in form. Notitia III. 
also distinguishes 6 J^vj3dX(ov and 6 ^vyjjS(oy (i.e. ^vjSyScDy) as separate 
bishoprics. Gelzer’s Latin list omits Hierapolis entirely, and in 
all probability this proves that one of the three, Sibilia, Sbide, or 
Mousbada, is identical with it. Sbide appears along with Hierapolis in 
several lists, and must therefore be a different place from it. The 
order of the Latin list, Claudiopolis, Diocaesareia, Oropi (i.e. Gibe), 
Dalisandos, Sevila, when compared with Hierocles, makes it highly 
probable that Sevila or Sibila is identical with Hierapolis. If this 
identity is accepted, then the various arguments that have been 
collected in the text about the people Koropisseis, about Sibila, and 
about Hierapolis, coincide in establishing that that people, with their 
chief city Sibila-Hierapolis, inhabited the northern part of Isauria 
close to Lykaonia, on the road between Claudiopolis and Laranda. 
Frederick Barbarossa passed though Sibilia when he marched along this 
road. 

This identification of Sibila as the native name of Hierapolis also 
confirms the separation that I have made between Verinopolis-Psebila of 
Lykaonia and Sibila of Isauria. 

P. 376 (T, 46). The statement in the text is perhaps too brief and 
obscure. The title applied to Carminius might also be applied to any 
other goveiTior of Lycia-Pamphylia, for a few towns, which belonged 
according to the pre-Roman ethnic system to Isauria, were included, 
probably from 74 a.d. onwards, in the province Lycia-Pamphylia. 
These towns are Lyrbe, Kolobrassos, Kasai, Laerte, Kibyra, Korakesion, 
and Syedra, which are all mentioned by Ptolemy as towns of Cilicia 
Tracheia, but in the Roman Paraphylia. Beginning from some period in 
the second or early third century, Cilicia Tracheia came to be designated 
as Isauria, a name which by Strabo and Ptolemy is restricted to a small 
district about Lystra and Isaura; hence the inscription says that 
Carminius governed Lycia, Pamphylia, and Isauria, just as the legates 
of Galatia are often said to govem Paphlagonia and Phrygia, though 
they only ruled small parts of these countries. 

P. 381 (T, 61). The apparent contradiction that Sebaste struck 
imperial coins from Augustus onwards and autonomous coins between 
38 and 72 would no doubt be resolved by a study of the coins, \>hich is 
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not in my power. The city may have been at some period included in 
the Empire, then made autonomous, and then taken under the Empire 
again, but it can hardly be supposed to have been striking at the same 
time imperial and autonomous coins. 

P. 385. Leo Diaconus, p. 52, however, correctly places Mopsouestia 
on the Pyramos. II is geography is usually very accurate, though he 
does put Olaudiopolis in Galatia, instead of Honorias : KXavStovTroAig, to 
ivSai/ioveo-TaTov xinpiov tujv raXaTtoi/. This, however, is a pure error, 
arising from forgetfulness of the old historical divisions, which had lost 
all political reality since the institution of the Themes, though they 
were still kept up in the ecclesiastical arrangement. It is, of course, 
impossible in this passage to understand Neoclaudiopolis-Andrapa, 
which was included in the Roman Province Galatia, because there is no 
example of the use of the name Neoclaudiopolis in Byzantine times, and 
Andrapa could not be called €vhaLp.ovt<TTarov PaXaroiv. 

P. 385. The statement in Parthey, p. 313, 29, Kaord/^aXXa KtXiKtas 
^ vvv Mafito-ra is certainly incorrect. 

P. 386. Kabissos is also mentioned as a bishopric of Cilicia Secunda in 
the Latin Notitia published by Gelzer, ‘ Zft. f. protest. Theologie,’ XII. 
p. 504. This Notitia gives Mopsouestia as autokephalos, as does also 
Nilus Doxapatrius, and adds nine bishoprics subject to Anazarbos, viz., 
the eight that are given in Notitia I. (reading Cambrisopoli8=Ka^tcr- 
croVoXts) with the addition of Sysya. This last is obviously the modern 
Sis (see p. 385). Sis and Flavias are therefore mentioned as separate 
bishoprics in this Notitia, whereas I identify them. But the Latin 
writer, who copied out at Antioch a Greek Notitia (Gelzer, loc. cit., 
p. 568), the arrangement in which belonged to a much earlier date, 
knew that Sis was the seat of a bishop in his time, but did not know 
that it was given in his list under the name Flavias. He therefore on 
his own authority added Sisia at the end of the list. 

P. 396 (V., 10). It may be inferred from Gelzer’s articles (see 
Addenda to p. 89) that Mistheia was elevated to the rank of auto- 
kephalos about 810-820; and that Neapolis, Kotiaion, and Selge were 
recognised as autokephaloi about 820-38, about which time also Amorion 
became a metropolis. 

P. 332 (Q, 3). A village of the territory of Lystra was named 
Kilistra (see my paper in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,' 1883, p. 314). It retains 
the old name, 6 miles N.W. from Lystra, and contains a remarkable 
series of churches cut in the rock. 

P. 347 (Q, 33). Pasa and Paspasa were probably alternative forms. 
So in Phrygia (0, 18) inscriptions have both Salouda and Salsalouda, 
and I have unnecessarily supposed that the latter was due to an error 
of the engraver : in Ephesos there was a tribe Benneis or Bembineis, 
Wood, Inscr. Temp., p. 4. 
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P. 368. The Latin list published by Gelzer, of bishoprics subject to 
Seleuceia of Isauria, is so important and so difficult of access in the 
Jahrbuch that I add it here : — 


13 Claudiopolis 

11 Diocaesareia 

12 Oropi 

16 Dalisandos 

14 Sevila 

2 Kelenderis 

3 Anemori 

4 Titopolis 


6 Lamos 

6 Antiocheia parva 

7 Nefelia 

8 Ristria 

9 Selenunta 
10 Yotapi 

18 Philadelphia parva 
17 Yrinopolis 


16 Germanicopolis 

— Mosbda 

— Domaeciopolis 

21 Sbidi 

— Zinonopolis 
20 Andrasson 
19 Miloy 

22 Neapolis 


I give this list in the original order, and prefix the numbers showing 
the place of each town in Hierocles : No. 23 Lauzados is omitted in the 
Latin list. Three cities given in the Latin list are omitted by Hierocles. 

P. 117. Gambreion, placed by Franz on C. I. G., No. 3562, at Kinik 
between Pergamos and Germe, has been omitted.* 

Pp. 193, 440. Niese’s papers on Strabo in Rhein. Mus. 1883, and 
Hermes, though they have taught me much since I read them in 
April 1890, have not altered my opinion about the eleven civitates in 
the province Pontus as arranged by Pompey. 

P. 247. Mithridation in Pontus, given by Pompey to Brogitarus, 
when he made him king of the Trokmoi in b.c. 63 or 62, must bo a city 
on the frontier of Galatia and Pontus, taken into the Roman province 
Galatia in b.c. 25. It is, therefore, most probably a temporary name of 
Eukhaita (unless that town was part of Gazelonitis, as is very likely) or 
Karissa or Euagina. 

P. 376. Mommsen, differing from Marquardt, p. 387, considers that 
Cilicia was separated from Syria, and governed by a praetorian legate 
from as early as 68 a.d. See Res G. D. Aug., p. 173. 

P. 442. In March 1890 I saw Kubitschek’s article, “die sullanische 
Aera** in A. E. Mittheil. a. Oesterr., 1890. His polemic against 
Oichorius in “ Berlin. Sitzungsber.,” 1889, p. 365, who places the era 
in 84, is conclusive. Kubitschek makes it Sept. 23, 85. I still prefer 
June 22 or July 1, 85. I do not admit that an inscription of Apollonia 
can be taken in evidence of an era, which, as Mommsen observes, is 
confined to Phrygia and the eastern parts of Lydia. Kubitschek doubts 
my copy of the Trajanopolis inscription. I have verified it on the 
impression, and am permitted also to quote Prof. Th. Mommsen’s 
opinion, after inspecting the impression. My reading is correct. The 
titles of the emperor show complete ignorance of the proper forms, and 

• Pakaleia in 0. I. G., 3568, must not be connected with Fankaleia (p. 231); 

M. Waddington (on Lo Bas, 1011) corrects the text to Paraleia. 
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are consistent with any year of Hadrian’s reign. The last lines 
are : — 

€7rt/x€\iy^cn"<i>v []Scu(r]^[^]ovs ’ApT€[/Ai- 
S<opov ToS McvtTTTTOv Kat ^tXav^ov iSoxr- 
^cVov9. Itovs ctK, fir)(vosi) Aclov 
I have not seen Cichorius’s paper. 

At the last moment, through the kindness of Dr. Imhoof Blumer, I 
am able to add the following notes from his “ Griechische Miinzen.” 
He rejects all coins of Dia in Bithynia, referring them to Diospolis- 
Kabeira-Neocaesareia. He dates the era of Amaseia in 2 b.c., of 
Komana Pontica in 35 a.d., of Gangra in an uncertain year, 4 b.c. at 
latest. He accepts Sebaste of Paphlagonia as a city coining money, and 
takes it as a name of Kytoros : I should rather, from the facts which he 
quotes, take it as a title assumed by Amastris for a few years. His 
explanation of Nikomedeia Dipontos can hardly be accepted. It means 
that the territory of the city extended from sea to sea, i.e. from the gulf 
of Astakos to the Euxine. The facts quoted by him about the name 
Kotis or Kietis disprove the theory advanced by Svoronos, and disputed 
on p. 455. 

P. 253 (K, 21). The changes in Galatia Provincia, may be completed 
as follows. The evidence is fragmentary and insufficient. Most of the 
dates are got from coins, according to the corrections of Imhoof 
Blumer. 

B.c. 25. The kingdom of Amyntas formed into a province, including 
the three Galatian tribes, Lykaonia as far as Lystra, 
Isaura and Derbe,* the greater part of Pisidia, Milyas, 
and Kabalis. 

7^. Paphlagonia, with Gangra and Andrapa, is added to the 
province on the death of Deiotarus Philadelphus. The 
exact year is uncertain. 

6. Komama, and probably Augustus’s other colonies, Olbasa, 
Kremna, Parlais, Lystra, Antiocheia, founded. 

3 or 2. Quirinius, governor of Syria, conquers the Homonades. 

Apparently, they must have been attached to Galatia, 
rather than to Syria-Cilicia. See Mommsen, Ees Gest. 
D. Aug., p. 177. 

2. Sebastopolis and part of Kolopene added to the province on 
the death of Ateporix; also Amaseia and probably 
Gazelonitis. 

A.D. 35. Komana, and probably Ibora, Verisa, and even Siara, added 
to the province on the death of Dyteutos. The districts 
of Amaseia, Gazelonitis, Sebastopolis, and Komana, are 

* Derbo was in b.c. 20 attached (Strab. p. 509) to the Eleventh Strategia of 
Cappadocia : sec pp. 337, 372. 
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summed up by Ptolemy under the name Pontu» 
Galaticus. 

P. 364 (T 7). At the last moment M. Waddington points out to me* 
a piece of evidence which I had by an unpardonable and hardly 
conceivable oversight omitted* ; Diooaesareia struck coins as Metropolis 
Kennaton (see ‘ Hist. Num./ s.v.). To sum up the evidence about. 
Diocaesareia-Prakana, it was — 

1. In the Decapolis, i.e. on the Ermenek Su or lower Kalykadnos ; 

2. In Kennatis, which struck coins along with Lalassis both 

under the dynast Polemon and as a Koinon, and must 
therefore be conterminous with it ; 

3. Not far from Seleuceia (see p. 364) ; 

4. On the road from Laranda to Seleuceia ; 

6. A frontier city between the Turks of Konia and the Byzantines^ 
at the time when the latter possessed Seleuceia and the 
road along the coast. 

6. According to my interpretation of a coin, adjoining Olba ; 

7. Mentioned along with Claudiopolis and Olba by Hierocles, in 

the valuable Latin list, p. 452, and in Notitia III. ; 

8. Mentioned along with Claudiopolis and Hierapolis-Koropissos 

in Notitia I. 

These arguments seem conclusive. The only doubt that remains 
is whether Leake’s conjectural position of Claudiopolis at Mut is correct,, 
in which case Diooaesareia should be placed on the road between it and 
Seleuceia, or whether Leake is wrong and Diooaesareia was at Mut. 
Mut seems to be the important and central city on the great road from 
Laranda to Seleuceia: now Claudiopolis is a Koman Colony, which 
would naturally be placed on such a road, and for this reason I feel 
bound to follow Leake. Diocaesareia, to judge from its coinage, was a 
more important city than Claudiopolis, of which no coins are known : 
Diocaesareia is implied in several references to be on the above- 
mentioned road, and the historical allusions show its importance in the 
twelfth century; but Claiidiopolis is hardly mentioned throughout 
history, and bishops of Claudiopolis are much less frequent at the 
Councils than those of Diocaesareia (unless Kardabounda be the native 
name of Claudiopolis). The arguments 5 to 8 however suggest that 
Diocaesareia was between Claudiopolis and Mut. It is evident that 
in any case Claudiopolis and Diocaesareia were neighbouring cities, 
and the example of the ancient Laodiceia ad Lycum and the modem 
Denizli (Thingozlu according to Mas Latrie, Tresor de Chron., p. 1800) 
show that the comparative importance of neighbouring cities may vary 
much between the latest Byzantine and the Turkish time.f 

* it is given in my table of Isaurian cities. 

t I can add in Sept. 1890 the confirmatory epigraphic evidence, discovered by us in 
July, that Claudiopolis was situated at Mut. 
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Now what was the line of road from Claudioj)olis (Mut) to 
'Seleuceia? Col. Stewart traversed this road, crossing the Kalykadnos 
^outh of Mut, and keeping the right side of the river. Frederick 
Barbarossa, who must have marched hy way of Mut, traversed the 
mountains by Sibilia, reached and crossed the river of Selephica, 
i.e. the Kalykadnos^ and then again traversed the mountains to 
8eleuceia, where he was drowned while a second time fording the river 
(see p. 346). 

Diocaesareia, then, along with Kennatis, I have placed on the south 
•side of the Kalykadiios, not far from Ciaudiopolis. This position 
shows that M. Waddington*s restoration of the coin of Polemon (see 
p. 373) may still be correct, though that which I have proposed is also 
plausible. 

P. 366 (T 15). M. Svoronos’s paper in 'Apx- 1889, p. 67 

(shown me by Mr. Head), proves the existence of a form KIHTON in 
^the legend on coins of Koropissos, as confirmed by an Athenian 
inscription. He therefore concludes that the Koropissos which struck 
ooins is the city between Archelais and Savatra, and not a city of 
Isauria. He has not observed in the first place Koropassos, not Koro- 
piflsos, is given by Strabo, the sole authority who mentions it (except 
perhaps Ptolemy under the form Adopissos) ; secondly, that Koropassos 
was apparently a mere village, which it is hardly justifiable to turn 
into a metropolis of an otherwise unknown people ; and thirdly, that at 
the Nicene Council Athenaeus Corpissitanus is mentioned among the 
bishops of Isauria, so that he is not correct in saying that Koropissos of 
Isauria is quite unknown. It also probably occurs in the Peutinger 
Table as Coriopio, I see no difficulty in taking Knjnav and as 

•equivalent forms, reproducing in Greek letters an Isaurian name, which 
was pronounced with y following the K. A similar example Of the 
spirant w introduced after A in Isaurian pronunciation is explained on 
p. 312, vote, and p. 402. The spirant y is represented in Greek by * in 
the Pamphylian forms EZTFEAIIYZ, ZEAYHIIYZ, ZTAEniYZ. See p. 453. 

P, 373 (T 41), 417, 450. The proposed identification of Laerte and 
lotapa (Smith’s Diet., s.v. lotapa) is impossible, for coins of both cities 
occur. But they seem necessarily to be very near each other, Laerte in 
Pamidiylia provincia according to Ptolemy, while lotapa is proved by 
its very name to have been in the kingdom of Antiochus and lotapa. 

P. 375, and p. 371. Lakanatis should perhaps be placed further 
west than Selentis. The evidence is unsatisfactory. The argument 
that it was south of the Ermenek Su (p. 371) depends oh the assumption 
that the coins of Antiochus reading AAKANATflN belong to the period 
41-72, when Antiochus seems only to have had territory hear the doast ; 
but they may have been struck in 38 (see p. 375). 

P. 380 (T 56). The passage of Cinhamus, p. 180, which is quoted 
on p. 382, T 63, may seem to be adverse to the situation a^^signed to 

• 2 It 
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Lamos; but that passage is a serious difficulty in other respects, for it 
distinctly implies that the fortress of Lamos was in* Cilicia. Possibly 
the word Cilicia is used by Cinnamus in the old and wider senser 
including Cilicia Tracheia. The situation which I assign to Lamos^ 
however, is merely a choice among difficulties, which I cannot clear up 
completely. Cinnamus and Strabo are distinctly adverse to me. 
Mr. Bent has kindly sent me a slight sketch* of his splendid discoveries' 
near the river Lamos ; and between the mouth of the river and the site 
of Olba are several rains whi<di may belong to the city Lamos* For the 
present, however, the arguments in this difficult case are not so strong 
as to make me waver in my allegiance to the Byzantine documents. 

P. 390 (V, 6). An additional argument for the site of Parlais so far 
to the west might be found in the inference drawn by Mommsen in hi»^ 
last edition of the Monumentum Aneyranum, p, 1H9, that Augustus 
founded no colonies in Lykaonia, but only in Pisidiat- But in the first 
place Augustus must have interpreted the name Pisidia in a very wide 
sense ; for he founded Lystra. In the second place the inference from* 
his words and his omissions cannot be pressed, for he does not claim* to*- 
have founded any colonies in Galatia, yet Germa (see p: 224) seems to he- 
his foundation. 

P. 423. M. Waddington informs me that on grounds of style, he is* 
disposed to place Titakaza in Mysia. 

I purchased a copy of Eittmeister von BiesPs “ Von Pergamon iiber 
den Dindymos zum Pontus in London on May 5, 1390 ; and have to* 
add some notes after a hasty glance over his most interesting an(i 
accurately written account of his journey. His paper is in many 
respects a model of what such a paper should he. In one point I am 
indebted to him for an important correction ; but in all other places 
where he breaks a lance with me, I remain of opinion that my 
arguments are untouched and unshaken. 

His descriptions of the country are clear, and his map is, in those- 
parts where I have travelled, like a picture of what I saw. I have 
been struck with the same quality in Admiral Spratt^s map of Pisidia, 
whereas in Kiepert’s maps, drawn not from sight but from the reports- 
of travellers, it is notably absent. In my book all attempt to describe 
the country has been precluded by consideration of space and time : and 
I see little prospect that I shall ever be allowed by other work to 
record great part of what I have learned about the country. 

Von Diest pays great attention to the explanation of Turkish words, 
and we find in his work few errors. In a number of cases he gives mo 
new information as to the meaning of names. My knowledge of 
Turkish has been entirely picked up by ear from the peasants, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to get from them any explanation of a name. I 
have always paid great attention to distinguishing Turkish from non- 
Turkish names ; but the peasants can hardly be brought to understand 
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what you want when you ask what is the meaning of the name of their 
village. A village is called Oktiz Eyuk; you ask. the meaning; the 
invariable reply is “ It is the name.” If after five minutes of explana- 
tion and questioning you elicit at last that the name means “ Ox-Mound,” 
you are very lucky. Of the slighter errors that occur in Von Diest’s 
paper, I give some examples : p. 10, Elaraveli, personal name, should be 
Kara Yeli, “ Black Veli ; ” p. 5, Eri-gol should probably be Egri Goz, 
“ Squint Eye,” a very common name ; ibid., Kotch means “ Earn ; ” 
p. 15, Jaila (Yaila), “ summer residence of nomadic or somi-nomadic 
tribes;” p, 17, Jaghschilar (Yaghjilar), “Hunters;” p. 19, Kosse, a 
word commonly misunderstood, is given correctly (or nearly so) ; 
!>. 27, the account of Seibek (Zeibek) is thoroughly accurate for the 
first time in print, so far as I have seen ; p. 28, Kara-Chiderli ; Heuder 
(as I have spelt it) is, if I rightly understand my informant, the name 
of John Baptist; ibid., Harmanar should be Harmanlar. 

On*p. 11 (compare my p. 117) he describes the ruins at Bergas, 
where Dr. Schuchhardt places Perperine. The fullest description is 
given by Fabricius in Athen. Mittheil., 1886. No evidence for the 
name Perperine is given except a general argument from the words 
of Strabo, p. 607. The passage of Galen, quoted in this book, p. 117 
and p. 13, seems to have escaped the notice of all these writers. Galen 
expressly states that Perperine bordered on Pergamos. 

Yon Diest fixes Larissa at Burnudschuk (Burunjiik), relying chiefly 
on Aristides’s description of his journey from Smyrna to Kyme and 
Pergamos ; he does not mention that I discussed the journey at length, 
and fixed Larissa accordingly, in 1881. He also discusses the situation 
of Neon Teichos; he rejects the situation at Yanik Keui (which I 
proposed in 1881), and places it between Boz Keui and Okiiz Keui, where, 
however, he says that he has in vain looked for ruins. He concludes 
from this, not as he ought that his situation is wrong, but that all 
traces have disappeared. Let me quote Prof, Ernst Fabricius against 
him (‘Theben,* p. 5): “ menschliche Ansiedelungen pflegen die 
naturliche Beschaffenheit des Bodens in einer Weise umzugestalten, 
dass die Spuren auf Jahrtausende unvertilgbar bleiben.” These words 
are indubitably true. 

Not to spend a couple of pages on a point that I proved in 1881, 1 
need only say that Yon Diest’s arguments do not seem to me to touch 
the point at issue. Neon Teichos and Larissa were rival cities 
competing for the command of the Hermas plain. Strabo’s account of 
the foundation of Neon Teichos by Locrians before Kyme itself was 
founded, which Yon Diest takes for real history, is a mere myth 
founded on the historical relation between Larissa and Neon Teichos. 

Several cases have struck me in which Yon Diest has not quite 
accurately represented my words. On p. 26 he says that “ Kamsay, der 
zuletzt diose Gegend bereiste,” states the sources of the Py thikos as 

. 2 H 2 
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being at Aigai. I was the first and not the latest visitor to Aigai, viz. 
in January, 1881. I went up from Ali Agha to it one day, and 
returned within forty-eight hours. The country was a blank on the 
maps, and, speaking in contrast to Myrina at the mouth, T loosely said 
that Aigai was, “near the head of the” Pythikos. I am afraid that I 
have in many other cases used a similar expression, though I knew that 
the place of which I was speaking was miles below the actual source. 
The sketch map which I gave represented only what I had seen. No 
one had ever before put the Pythikos on a map, and I simply put it in 
as far as my eyes had seen it ; and my sketch was printed, omitting 
part of what I placed on it (viz. the two rivulets surrounding Aigai 
mentioned in my text) ; as I did not see a proof of the map, it was out 
of my power to make any correction. This took place in 1881, and 
even in 1882 the map published by M. Pettier in the Bulletin makes 
the Pythikos rise far below Aigai and quite near the sea. Perhaps this 
is what Von Diest is thinking about. 

On p. 32 Von Diest attributes to me the paper describing the 
Pythikos valley and the ruins of Usun Assarlyk (Uzun Hassanli is the 
correct name), the description of which is so vague that he complains 
that even an eye-witness cannot follow it. I did not write the paper ; 
I have, not explored the valley of the Pythikos ; I have never seen the 
ruins at Uzun Hassanli. 

On p. 48 he says that I have not visited the Murad Dagh (Mount 
Dindymos). That is not quite accurate. It is true that I did not 
make the same route as Von Diest describes ; but I have been very near 
Bel Ova, and received detailed information about Bel Ova, Oisu, and 
the other places described by Von Diest. All the names which he 
gives are familiar to me. My opinion was that there was here no city, 
but only villages comprised within the bishopric of Appia. Von 
Diest’s clear and admirable description only confirms my opinion ; but 
still I fully acknowledge that of the two names which he suggests, 
Tiberiopolis may possibly belong to this neighbourhood. It is, 
however, highly improbable that a city with a coinage like Tiberiopolis 
should be situated in this remote and obscure district, where I doubt 
whether any trace of Greeco-Roman civilisation existed until the third 
century. I still see no reason to alter any opinion expressed in C. B., 
part II., about this district, and regard Von Diest’s work as a distinct 
confirmation of mine. 

Von Diest argues on p. 41 against my opinion about Koula, and 
abont the ancient village Koloe in Kara Tash district (see pp. 123 and 
432). His arguments contain several inaccuracies. He considers it 
improbable “ that the stone should have been carried ten miles across 
thq .mountains. Such statements of the Turks are always untrustworthy. 
The sixty-three Greek coins found in the neighbourhood attest that an 
ancient city existed at Koula ; Koula, therefore, is Koioe.” I have only 
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to remark that I have known larger stones carried a lunger distance; 
that there are no mountains between Kara Tash and Koula ; that I do 
not depend in this instance on any statement of Turks; that I have 
proved the existence of an ancient city Satala near Koula, and of a 
Byzantine fortress Opsikion even nearer still; and that Koloe was a 
remote country village and not a city. I may also say that I have 
known Asia Minor more years than Von Diost months; that I have 
visited Koula three times, seen the stone on every visit, and investi- 
gated its history as carefully as I could. Von Diest spent one night in 
Koula, and saw no ancient remains except some coins purchased by 
a physician in the town ; yet I know that numerous ancient remains 
exist in the town, brought chiefly from Satala, partly also from Tahala, 
Maeonia, and even greater distances. On the strength of this limited 
acquaintance with the town and its surroundings, Von Diest is not 
justified in waiving aside my assertion, that the stone in question was 
brought from Kara Tash by a Greek dealer in madder-root, with the 
words “derartige Angaben der Turken sind stets unzuverlassig.” 
After ten years’ experience I also have learned something about the 
worthlessness or value of such evidence ; and 1 have also learned that 
some travellers will pick up trustworthy information and see numerous 
remains where others will find no remains, and be told only falsehoods. 

Von Diost places Trajanopolis at Ushak on the authority of Kiepert. 
I have shown that Trajanopolis was situated at Giaour Euren, “Infidel 
Kuins,” about six English miles east of Ushak. Von Diest gives this 
name incorrectly as Giauren. His transcription of Turkish names 
sometimes shows that he has not understood the peasants’ pronunciation, 
which often slurs over a syllable (compare his Hadjischein for Hadji 
Hussein, on p. 47). Unfortunately, Von Diost did not explore the 
branch of the Senaros that flows from Tchedje Keui past Banaz to 
Islam Keui. I have a suspicion that Alia may be found beside Banaz. 
Banaz was formerly the seat of government, which recently has been 
changed to Islam Keui. See p. 138. 

After reading Von Diest’s remarks about the Tembris valley, I see 
nothing to alter in what I have said about Prepenissos, Kotiaion, and 
Dorylaion. On the few points in which he differs from me I remain 
unconvinced by his arguments, and it is not advisable to spend more 
time on them. 

We now come to a point in which Von Diest (p. 58) enables mo to 
correct a mistaken argument in the text of this book (p, 207 ff.). I had 
refused to accept Texier’s identification of Mudurlu with Modrene ; but 
according to Von Diest the official name is Mudumu. I cannot refuse 
to identify Mudurnu with Modrene. I must follow the natural and 
simplest interpretation of the evidence, whatever difficulties be caused 
thereby. Mudurlu, then, is a remarkable and indisputable example, 
such as I have long sought, of popular etymology modifying a name to 
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get a form with a meaning in Turkish. I have, therefore, to retract 
and apologise for my words in speaking of Kiepert’s “error” in 
identifying Mudurlu with Modrene. 

Next arises the question, does this affect the site of Mela, which was 
included under the same bishopric? I must answer in the negative. 
Justinianopolis'Mela seems to me to be placed on the Byzantine 
Military Boad by the argument in Chapter Q. But, if Ibora on the 
Iris and Pimolisa on the Halys were united under one bishop, I see no 
difficulty in assuming that Modrene and Mola, at a less distance from 
each other, were united under one bishop. 

Another difficulty arises with regard to the river Gallos and the 
village Modra at its source. Von Diost accepts Porrot’s view that 
Modra also was situated at Mudurlu. This I cannot accept. Strabo 
distinctly asserts that Modra was in Phrygia Epiktetos, or Phrygia 
towards the Hellespont (p. 543), and Mudurlu cannot possibly be in 
Phrygia.* Moreover the bishopric of Gallos was subject to the metro- 
politan of Nikomedeia, and I have tried to show what were the limits of 
Nikomedeian authority. The argument which I have advanced about the 
river Gallos from Strabo’s statement as to its distance from Nikomedeia 
is also, I think, strong. Yon Diest’s argument on p. 58 is founded 
on a mistranslation. Strabo does not say that the Sangarios becomes 
navigable in consequence of the access of water from the river Gallos. 

The change of position of Modrene relieves us of the difficulty with 
regard to the bounds of the Themes, as described on p. 211. 

Justinian’s bridge over the Sangarios (see p. 214) is said by Von 
Diest to be about 6 or 8 kilometres from the present bed of the river. 
It is built over the river Tchark Su (which flows out of the Sabandja 
Lake, and joins the Sangarios not very far from the sea), the Melas of 
Pachymeres, II., p. 331 (see p. 210). It has now no connection with 
the Sangarios, though the country between them is level, so that a 
former connection is quite possible. The bridge has eight arches, and 
is 435 metres long. 

Von Hiest’s paper is full of information about the Kaikos valley. It 
remains for some one now to do the Kaystros and Masander valleys. 

P. 127 and p. 155. MM. Waddington and Imhoof Blumer assign all 
the coins to Germe on the Kaikos. The opinion expressed in the text 
was not founded on proper study, and for the present I of course defer 
to their opinion. 

P. 342. Mr. Bent has justified my forecast completely; he has 
discovered Hieropolis (i.e. Kastabala), with inscriptions of Artemis 
Perasia, on the north side of the Pyramos, where it comes nearest 
Osmanie. Considering the remarkably diverse opinions of M. Th. 
Beinach and M. Imhoof Blumer, the confirmation is highly satisfactory. 

• PerroFs work is not accessible to me in Aberdeen. Von Diest reports that Perrot 
considers Strabo guilty of an error. I prefer to follow Strabo. 
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Hierax ; 

Xpovindvf 130n. 

Hieronymus : 

Chronica, p. 184, 303. 

Hilaries (quoted from Duchesne) : 

De Synod., 63 (ii. 498), 395. 

Homer ; 

Iliad, xiii., 363, 386. 

Joannes Lydus: 

p. 89, 121 ; 45, 121 ; 75, 121 ; 349, 121. 

Josephus : 

Antiq., I. c. 7 ; p. 136, 303 ; 18, 5, 4, 373. 
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p. 396, 312u. 
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ZONARAS (Basileae, 1578) : 
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Acta Sanctorum, 99, 185, 246, 262, 324, 
337, 400, 402 
Anna Comnena, 190 
Aristides, Aelius, 156 
Athenaeus, 113, 164 
Cedrenus, 141, 156, 249, 301 
Ginnamus, 382 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 151, 202, 216, 
352 

Ducas, 109 note 
Galen, 144, 435 
Genesius, 227 
Gregorius Nyssenus, 327 


Leo Diaconus, 141 
Livy, 142, 232, 398, 413, 421 
Pliny Elder, 398 
Plutarch, 189 
Procopius, 56, 357 

Ptolemy, 72, 131, 181, 240, 251, 261, 297, 
302 342 

Strabo’, 73, 135, 219, 229, 433 
Theodorus Lector, 295 
Theophanes, 198, 278, 311, 346 
Theophanes Continuatus, 188, 321 
Zonaras, 141 
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Abbaeitai, 146 J 
AbbaeitiS) 147 
Abbassos, 421 ] 

Abeikta, 145 
Aberkios, 58 not6 
Abhlakkonia, 445 
Abonoteichofl, 163 
Abonouteichos, 195 
AbonouteichoS'Ionopolis, 193 
Abrettene, 147 
Abrostola, 170, 236, 360 
Abydos, 163 
Abysianon, 77 
Abysianum, 249 
Acitoriziacum, 259 
Acras, 269 
Actor, 15 

Adada, 227 mU, 399 note, 408, 411 
Adana, 66, 278, 281 note, 301 note, 311,350, 
381,445 
Adapa, 301 
Adapera, 67, 257, 259 
Adarassos, 368 

Adata, 277, 278, 291, 301, 311 
Adattha, 300 
Adopiasos, 344, 455 

Adramyttion, 106, 114, 119, 166, 209, 438 
Adraneia, 160 

Adrasos, 350, 355, 361, 367, 448 
.^antiurn, 246 
Mgse, 387. See Aigai 

Aegean, 24, 27, 34, 35, 39, 43, 45, 48, 54, 
80 

Aegeum, 320 note 
Aegonne, 260 
Aelius Dionysius, 12 
Aeneas, 40, 189 
Aeolis, 52 
Aer, 185, 209 
Aetos, 124, 130 
Afiom Kara Hisar, 54, 87 
Agait, 201 note 
Agamemnon, 111, 115 
Agannia, 240 
Ageanoi, 163 

Agoi’a, Keramon, 30, 42, 54, 85, 168 note. 
See Kor 
Agradh, 445 
Agrai, 406 


Agrane, 57, 220, 249, 265, 302 
Agriane, 220, 265, 302 
Agrilion, 65, 190 
Agrillon, 190 
Agrioserica, 91 note 
Agroeira or Alloeira, 127 
Agros, 162 
Aidin, 12, 59 

Aigai, 10, 13, 101 note, 105, 109, 116, 358, 
385,431,458 * 

Aigialoi, 186, 190, 201, 208, 236 
Aigiklos, 20 
Aigilon, 352 note 
Aigialos, 352 note 
Aigilos, 186 
Aigylloi, 186 
Aigyllos, 190 

Aine Gol, Ine Gbl, Inek Gbl, 16 
Aine G51, 207 
Ainzarba, 278 
Alpolioi, 270, 303, 306 
Aisepos, 154, 157, 163 
Aitamas, 305 note 
Aiza, 411 

Aizanoi, 20, 85 note, 146, 151, 168, 178, 
209, 433 
Akanthos, 424 
Akarbous, 216, 221 
Akarkous, 216 
Akhnraka, 113, 431 
Akhyraous, 79, 129, 156, 160, 167 
Akilisene, 310 

Akkilaion, 144, 172 note, 225, 241, 435, 439 
444 * 

Akmonia, 29, 42, 54, 55, 84, 91, 138, 168. 

396 note, 429, 434-436, 441 
Akrasos, 125 

Akroenos, 10, 54, 79, 87, 139, 151. 199 
277, 340,343, 356, 359,411,444 

Akrokos, 209 

Aksiare, 390 

Ala II., 55. See Ulpia 

Alabanda, 49 

Alandri Flumen, 232, 421 

Fontes, 143, 421 

Ala Sheher, 16 
Alaston, 137 
Alastos, 173, 398, 426 
Albostan, 35, 276. Si?e Arabissos 


* See pp. 5 note, 12. Modem local names are not as a rule given. 
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Alcibiades, 36, 41, 170 
Aldilou, 430 
Alectoria, 246 
Aleian plain, 385 
Alethina, 209, 236 
Aleuros, 426 

Alexander, 23, 24, 26, 43, 44, 85 

Alexandreia xar’ *'I<r<rov, 358 

Alexandrou Kharax, 136 

Alexius Comnenus, 78, 80 

Algiza, 105, 107, 411 

Algonia, 411 

Algounia, 411 

Alia, 20, 138, 369, 459 

Aliassus, 254 

Alieros, 398, 426 

Al-Tolftl, 445 

Alloeira, 127 

Alopex, 248 

Aloudda, 64, 68 

Aloudda or Elouza, 138, 168, 369 

Alyattes, 62 

Alyattos, 422 

Alypos, 210 

Alytadarizon, 56 

Amadassos, 143 

Atnanos, 310 

Am anus, 385, 386 

Amara, 342 

Amaseia, 45, 48, 64, 66, 70, 73, 85, 192, 
253, 257, 260, 263, 267, 268, 290, 318, 
321, 324, 329, 453 

Amastris, 91, 184, 193, 318, 429, 453 
Amazons, 34 
Ambanaz, 79, 139 
Ambason, 139 

Amblada, 10, 127, 252, 306, 334, 384, 390, 
393, 395, 396, 411 
Ambrena, 246 
Amida, 17, 311 
Amilanda, 334 

Amisos, 27, 28, 45, 58, 77, 194, 262, 268, 
810, 325, 446 
■ ' ' ' era of, 194, 441 
Amlada, 334 
Ammianus, 17 
AmmtU’ia, 445 
Amnesia, 77, 278 noie^ 312 
Amnias, 45, 278 no^e 

Amorion, 30, 49, 91, 142, 170, 172, 198, 
203, 215, 221, 229, 230, 247, 265, 278, 
346, 354, 360, 401, 422, 436, 444, 451 
Amos, 424 note 
, Ampelada, 127, 334 
Ampoun, 78, 79, 139, 233 note 
Ampous, 233 note 
Amysianon, 77 
Anabasis, 41 

Anaboura, 10, 143, 397, 421 
. Anadynata, 64 
Anagome, 167 
Anagos, 411 
Anagourdes, 207 
Anaia, 241, 439 
Analiba, 71, 275 
Analibla, 56, 71, 276 
Anastasiopolis, 44G 


Anastasiopolis Galatiae, 241, 244 
Anatolia, 25, 75, 81, 82, 83, 86 noto, 87 
Anatolic Theme, 151, 202, 204, 211, 213,. 

216, 226, 249 note, 330, 350, 356, 423 
Anava, 80, 81, 130, 136 
Anazarba, 281 

Anazarbos, 291, 311, 341, 348, 350, 365,. 

374, 381, 382, 385, 386, 415, 451 
Aucyra, 20, 49 See Ank. 

Andabalis, 303, 306, 346, 360, 449 

Andaln, 276 

Andeira, 155, 163 

Andrachman, 359 

A^ndraka, 297 

Andrapa, 254, 297 

(Neoclaudiopolis), 192, 195, 316,. 

320, 325, 453 

Andrasos, 340, 350, 354 note, 448 
Andrassos, 368 
Andriana, 161 
Andronicopolis, 88, 113 
Andronicus Palaeologus, 88 
Anea, 104, 111 
Anelonica river, 129 

Anemourion, 81, 350, 358, 361, 363, 372,. 
380, 383 

Angelokome, 206, 207 
Angelokomites, 129, 163, 207 
Angora, 242 

Angora (Ankyra), 16, 81 
Ani, 305 note, 448 
Anineta, 104 
Ankore, 179 

Ankyra,' 17, 29, 31, 40, 46, 48, 50, 66, 68,. 
75, 81, 237, 239, 240, 243, 257, 290, 318,. 
334, 340, 356, 405 note, 422, 444, 446 

— Sidera, 131, 147, 168 note, 430,433. 

Anna Comnena, 79 
Annesoi, 326, 327 
Anpelada, 334, 411 
Antandros, 106, 166 note 
Anteus, 396 note 
Antheia, 112 
Anthios river, 396 
Antigonus, 35, 36 
Antigous, 141 
Antinous, 65 

Antioch (of Pisidia), 47, 57, 85, 453 
Antiocheia, 29, 43, 49, 150, 333, 390 note,. 
394, 396, 398, 400, 411, 453 

ad Maeandrum, 85 

ad Taurum, 279 

Cariae, 423 

Isauriae, 380 

parva, 452 

Antiochiane strategia, 69, 372, 375,. 37Z 

note 

Antiochus, 17 

Anti-Taurus, 23, 35, 55, 221, 270 
Ahtonine Itinerary interpolated, 75> 
Antoniopolis (Antinoopolis), 65' 

Antoniopolis, 121 
Anydroi Pyrgoi, 198, 346, 448 
Anz^s, 329 
Anzethene, 325 note 
Aorata, 155 note, 208, 236 
Apadna, 356 
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Apameia, 29, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
74, 75, 78, 80, 81, 85, 180, 428, 430 

ad Maeandr., 44, 85, 369 

Celaenae, 60, 61, 201 w>U^ 434 

Cibotos, 393, 403, 430, 431, 438 

Apenzinsos, 307 
Aperlai, 425 
Aphaka, 386 
Aphnitis, 157 
Aphrazeia, 216, 218, 227 
Aphrodisias, 49, 114, 422 
Apia, 54, 146, 151, 178, 458 
Aplekta, 199 
Apocotneasis vicus, 246 
Apollinaris, 55 
Apollo, 14, 24, 312 

— Lairbenos, 84, 136 

Didjmean, 112 note 

Sarpedonios, 379 

Apollon Patroos, 304 

Apollonia, 19, 44, 49, 57, 252, 396, 400, 
412, 414 note 

ad Rhyndacum, 119, 180, 181, 196 

Cariae 

L’ydae, 425 

Lydiae, 126 

— of Pisidia, 44 notOy 86 

Apolloniatis lake, 181 
Apollonis, 126, 167 
Apolloaos Hieron, 123 
Aporidos Rome, 172 notCy 421 
Apotropaios, 110 

Appia, 146. See Apia 

Aptabs, 163 

Aquas Sarveme, 10 

Aquae Saravenae, 264, 268, 297, 301 

Aquilius, Manius, 47, 164 

Ava, 218, 249 

Arabessoi, 312 note 

Arabissos, 35, 49, 55, 77, 221, 271, 276, 
277, 278, 280, 309, 311, 350 
Arabraka, 275, 286 
Arabs, 87 
Aranda, 382 note 
Arane, 71 
Arangas, 71 
Aranis, 71, 2751 
Arasaxa, 49, 272, 288, 306 
Arasizia, 412 
Arathia, 306 
Araunia, 246 

Arauraci or Arauraka, 55, 56 


Archangelos, 12, 108 

Archelais, 29, 49, 50, 198, 284, 294, 298, 
303, 340, 343, 358, 360, 363, 412, 446 
— Golonia, 255 
Arcbelaopolis, 66 
Archeopolis of Lazica, 66 
Arcilapopolis, 66 
Ardala, 276 
Ardistama, 344 
Area, 246 

Arega-Arca-Arga, 66 


Areopolis, 128 
ArgasuB, 307 note 
, Mount, 301 

Argaios, 286, 291, 352 notey 301, 307, 340 
note 

Argaous, 342 
Argcias, 136 
Argeos, 340 

Argiza, 105, 107, 154, 155, 166, 300, 335, 
384, 411, 438 
Argesis, 155, 165, 438 
Argos, 286, 308, 340, 353 
Argustana, 255, 28G 
Ax*ianzos, 285, 347 
Ariaratheia, 55 

Ariarathia, 274, 303, 300, 310 
Ariarsathcam, 313 
Ariassos, 155 
Aristagoras, 29 
Ariste, 133, 181, 183 
Aristion, 139 
Arkadiopolis, 104 
Arkasta, 412 
Arkhalla, 30G 
Arkut Khan, 42 
Armaxa, 270, 303, 306 
Armaza, 270 
Armenia, 58, 82, 199 

Cilicia, 346, 382 

Minor, 40, 56, 69, 71, 284, 303, 

315, 330, 416 notCy 447 

Prim a, 325, 327 

Secunda, 325 notoy 313 

Tertia, 313, 325 note 

Quarta, 325 note 

Armeuiac Theme, 77, 142, 216, 220, 249, 
267, 316, 321 
Armenians of Cilicia, 369 
Armenokastron, 201 
Arminiac, 445 
Aronda, 398 note 
Arsiiioe, 358 
Artake, 162 
Artanada, 382 
Artanas, 162 

river, 438 

Artaxerxes, 36 

Artemea, 153 notOy 154 

Artemidorus, 35, 50 

Artemis, 84, 110, 111, 240, 411, 414 

Anaeitis, 131 

Anaitis-Leto, 30 

Boreitene, 121 

Perasia, 460 

Persica, 128 

Aryassis, 155 
Arzapa, 17 
Asarinum, 66, 308 
Ascania, 47 

Ascanian Jake, 47, 57, 189, 209 
Ascanius, 189 
Ascaratana, 129 
Asculacse, 119 

Ashagha Khoma, 79 note. See K 
Asia, 47, 50, 95, 104, 314, 423, 437, 438 
— — Central, 27 
Asian Era, 441, 452 


Arauraka, 275, 286 

Xmdiopolis, 114, 225 
Arcelaio, 237 
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AskaenoS) 121 
Askania, 407, 408 

, Lake, 47, 57, 189, 209 

Aakara, 412 
Asmoiata, 429 
Aeopos river, 134 
Aspendos, 394, 402, 416 
Aspona, 216, 221, 243, 254 
Assakaliba, 351, 853 
Assos, 106, 118, 168 note 
Assyria, 34 
Astakos, 179 
Asteles river, 131 
Astra, 382 
AstytzioD, 210 note 
Ataia, 119 

Atarnea, 153 note^ 154 
Atenia, 148, 387, 398 
Atonoa, 398 
Ateous, 143 
Athenais, 136 
Atmenia, 397 
Atravion (Tatavion), 65 
Atreus, 40, 189, 437, 439 
Atroa, 189 
Attagaina, 314 

Attaia, 166 note, 241, 369, 439 
Aitaleia, 44, 49, 58 note^ 127, 381, 389, 401, 
412, 420, 430 
Attalid Kings, 44 
Attaliota, Michael, 57 
Attalos, 437, 439 
Attanassos, 136 
Attea, 105 

Attoudda, 49, 83, 135, 369, 433 

Atyokhorion, 84, 136 

Atzoula, 210 

Aud>ai, 412 

Angaza, 105 

Augilos, 20 

Augusta, 384 

Augustopolis, 10, 79, 143, 178 
Augustus, 47, 58 
Aulax, 118, vjote, 211 
Aulindenos lake, 135 
Auliou Kome, 105, 106 
Aulokra, 142 
Aulokrene, 142 
Aulokreni Fontes, 172 
Aulonia, 154 

Aureliopolis, 106, 122, 127 
Auriana, 55 
Aurokra, 142, 151, 168 
Auxentius, S., 19, 20 
Axiottenos, 122, 131 
Ayasaluk, 59, 109, 324 
Ayasman, 401 
Ayaz Inn, 40 
Azalas,' 210 
Aaamora, 312 
Axanoi or Aizanoi, 146 
Azara, 411 
Aziottenos, 122, 131 
Aziris, 71 

Baanes, 159, 189 
Babylon, 61 


Badimon, 281, 291, 312 
Bagadaouia, 349 
Bagis, 131 
Bagruxn, 361 
Baiae, 66 
Bais, 66 
Baisteanoi, 163 
Baka, 381, 382, 386 
Baklan, 445 
Bakshish, 31 
Balabitene, 325 note 
Balbadon, 216 
Balcea, 132 note 
Balia, 438 

Baljik Hisar, 36 mte 
Baltolibas, 385 
Banaba, 371, 383, 419 
Banaz Tchai, 54 
Banes, 159, 189 
Bai’adis, 20, 421 
Barata, 86, 337, 367, 394 
Barbalissos, 357 
Barbaricus, 357 
Barbarossa, 79, 81 

,* Frederick, 130, 346, 368, 434 

Bardaetta, 141 
Bardas Phokas, 141 
Barenos river, 159, 207, 437 
Bareta, 216 
Baretta, 105, 141 note 
Bargasa, 422, 424 
Bargylia, 423 
Bariane, 323 

Baris, 49, 154, 159, 252, 388, 390 note, 394, 
396 note, 405, 406, 407 
Baro(ukl)ia, 412 
Barsalium, 71 
Barzalo, 71, 300 
Basgoidariza, 56 
Basileia, 190, 251 note 
Basileion, 93, 190, 244, 446 
Basilika, 78, 208, 236, 445 

Therma, 10, 57, 220, 265, 268, 281, 

297, 301, 315, 446 
Basilinopolis, 15, 179 
Basiliscus, 294 
Basri, 238 
Batalous, 445 

Bathyrrhyax, 141, 220, 266 note, 267 note 
Bathvs, 141, 144, 213 

Rhyax, 76, 220, 266 

Batransia, 234 
Battea, 412 
Bazanis, 325 
Bazis, 347, 449* 

Behram, 118 
Bel, Gez, 55 
— , Geuk, 55 
— , Dede, 55 
— , Kara, 61 
— , Kuru, 55 
Belisa, 329 
Belokome, 207 
Bemmaris, 279 
Benadek, 445 
Bennet, Major, 5, 55 
Benneus, 144. See Zeus 
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Bennifloa, 85 mtCy 144 
Bent, Mr., 22, 460 
Berbe, 22, 394 
Berbeniakon, 158 
Berisa, 329 
Bernard, Prof. M., 5 
Beroea, 302 
Berrhcea, 382 
Besh Karish Eyuk, 30 
Beudos Vetus, 143, 405, 421 
Bey Keui, 31 

Sheher, 79 

Bibasaoa, 424 
Bidana, 18, 402 

Leontopolis, 18 

Bidane, 402 
Bilejik, 78 
Billaios, 443 
Bimboa Dagh, 55 
Binam, 16 
Bin Bir Kilise, 86 

Tepe, 32 

Bindaios, 430 

-Eudoxiopolis, 421 

Bindeos, 174, 177, 387, 404 
Bithynia, 40, 44, 45, 65, 74, 94, 150, 191, 
205, 322, 435, 437, 440, 443 

Pontus, 15, 68 

— — — — Prima, 415 mt6 

Secunda, 415 note 

Bithynion-Claudiopolis, 45, 65 
Bithynion-Hadriana-Claudiopolis, 196 
Bitziano, 191 note 
Bizana, 18 

Bizana of Armenia, 18 
Bizenoi, 251 
Bizya, 428 
Black Sea, 28, 48, 58 
Blados, 154, 155 notcj 334 

Mysiae, 133 

Blandos, 275 

Blaundos, 44 note^ 68, 84, 120, 127, 137, 
334, 388, 425 
Boalia, 412 
Boghaz, Harir, 80, 81 
— ... —I — Keui, 28, 29, 33 
Bohn, 13 
Boiabad, 77, 268 
Boitiniathes, 412 
Bolatli, 80 
Bolbosos, 371, 383 
Bolegasgus, 17, 257, 259 
Boli, 45 
Bonyssa, 91 
Bor, 88 
Boreitene, 121 
Borissos, 307 
Boryza, 182 
Bosphorus, 48, 80, 87 
Boucoleon, 185 
Boudeia, 143 
Bousama, 294 
Bousmadis, 369 
Bozanti Khan, 68 
Boz Kyr Eaimmakamlik, 18 
Bregmeni, 119 
Bria, 102, 137 


Brianea, 246 
Briges, 34 
Brioula, 113, 422 
Brioulla, 104 

Brouzos, 10, 49, 139, 151, 168 

Brunca, 240 

Brunga, 183 

Bryas, 183 

Bryklike, 384 

Buccellarii, 352 

Buccellariote Theme, 21 1, 216, 219, 248, 321 

Buldur Lake, 47 

Bulladan, 83 

Bunar Bashi, 54 

Bunas, 246 

Buzaea, 246 

By water, Mr., 5 

Byzantine Military Road, 75, 197, 200 
Byzantine Roads, 48, 74 
Byzantion, 240 

See also K in many words 
Caballucome, 359. See Kaballa 
Caelius, Mount, 110 
Caena, 68, 346, 360 

Caesareia, 26, 28, 29, 49, 50, 64, 76, 199, 
219, 256, 267, 268, 270, 281, 291, 303, 
306, 311, 342, 346, 349, 350, 355, 386, 
402, 446 

Germanica, 180 

Helgas, 196 

Isauriae, 366 

Lydiae, 124 

Maeoniae, 131 

Mazaka, 28, 39, 50, 64, 75 

Calahi-el-Ghabe, 236, 445 
Calcedonia, see Chalcedon 
Caleorsissa, 56, 71 
Callistus, 19 
Cambe, 304 
Caniisa, 275 
Campo Amoeno, 243 
Canna, 338 
Caparceae, 69 
Caparcelis, 302, 314 
Capareas (Kaparkelis), 69 
Cappadocia, 17, 20, 27, 28, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
41, 45, 46, 56, 58, 63, 69, 73, 98, 252, 
281, 308, 314, 317 f, 337, 339, 350, 352. 
371 f, 386, 399 note 

Prima, 301, 348, 415 note 

Secunda, 74, 75, 283, 305 

Tertia, 75 note, 283 

Cappadocic Theme, 216, 226, 231, 249 
316, 356 

Caria, 11 notCj 49, 95, 415 
Carissa, 417 note 
Carmalis, 288. See K. 

Carolath, Prince, 46 note 
Caroura, 49 
Carsagis, 71, 275 
Carsat, 56, 71 
Carthage, 14 
Cams, 20 
Castabala, 66 
Castors, 234 
Casus, 135 note 
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Oatabana, 279 
Cataboloy 66 
OedrenuSy 20y 21 
OelaenaCy 36y 37y 40 

Apameiay 41 y 60 

Cellariony 329 
Celoeusy 162 
Cenaxem palideniy 240 
Oenaxis, laktjy 242 
Cenon Gallicanony 240 
Ceporay 64 
CeratsBy 240 
Ohailiaray 414 

Chalcedony 20y 142y 179, 134, 196 note, 240, 
428 • • 

ChalciSy 51 

Ohamanene, 283, 290, 296, 447 
Oharakene, 384 
Charalampius, 116 
Charax, 71, 81, 163 

Alexandri, 163 

Chateau Cingulaire, 130 
Chermside, Col., 5 
Chiliokomon, 328 
Chogeae, 240 
Choloe, 260 
Chonarion, 329 
Choria Miluadika, 420 
Chorsabia, 71 
Christianity, 304 
Christopolis, 114 
Chrysoboullos, 384 
Chrysopolis, 148, 159, 204 
Chrusam, 313 

Churches of the King, 236, 445 

Chusa, 286 

Ciaca, 275, 314 

Ciacis, 314 

Cibistra, 306 

Cibyrrhaiote Theme, 384, Sec K. 

Cichorius, 452 
Cilices Mandacadeni, 119 
Cilicia, 12, 27, 33, 39, 50, 58, 69, 73, 77, 
98, 253, 310, 311, 314, 350, 875, 383, 386 
■ — Campestris, 365, 374 

Prima and Secunda, 376, 383 

Tracheia, 58, 336, 361, 450 

Cilician Gates, 27, 28, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 58, 
66, 77, 198, 199, 220, 321 
Cinara, 247 
Civitot, 186 note 
Claudeikonion, 303, 373, 399 
Claudias, 71, 302 
Claudiconium, 303, 375, 899 
Claudio-Derbe, 303, 337, 373, 399 
Claudio-laodicea, 303, 373 
Claudiopolis, 20, 45, 65, 69, 75, 182, 285, 
303, 310, 318, 322, 358, 361, 363, 366, 
373, 354, 399, 447, 450, 454 
Claudiopolis Bith., 182, 318, 322, 435, 447, 
451 

Claudiopolis Cappadociae, 71 
Claudioseleucda, 399, 406 
Cleon, 32 

Clotedariza, 56 note 
Clotoedariza, 56 note 
Codec, 168 note 


Codec, Cotieo, 54 note 
Cocusos, 49 
Codusabala, 272, 310 
Coduzabala, 49, 274, 292 
Collegium, 338 
Collignon, M., 9 
Coloe, 263. See K. 

Coloneia, 267. See K. 

' ' Theme, 267. See K. 

Colonia, 65, 325, 363, 444. See Archdais 

Comama, 57 

Theodorias, 320 note 

Colonossus, 246 
Colossae, 36, 37, 49 
Comama, 57, 398 
Comana, 49 
Comaralis, 270, 288 
ComitanasBO, 242, 360 
Comitanassos, 344 
Comnena, Anna, 79 
Comnenus, Alexius, 80 

.John, 80 

Manuel, 78, 79, 80, 86 

Congoustos, 361 
Conisium, 153 note 
Constantin! Collis, 220, 266 
Contin,, Theoph., 20 
Constantine, 19 

Porphyrogenitus, 20, 76 

Constantinople, 25, 26, 74, 76, 77, 80 

Copas, 246 

Coral Ha, 417 note 

Coriopio, 358, 863 

Come, 71 

Cornelius, 161 

Coropissos, 394, See K. 

Corveunte, 70 

Cotena, 17, 280, 287 

Cotiaion (Kotiaion), 54 note 

Cousin, M.y 45 

Craca, 314 

Cremna, 398 

Crentius, P., 20 

Cropsus, 29, 33 

Crusius, 14 

Cuballum, 422 

Cucubum, 294. See Kokussos 

Cumanadensis, 379 

Curaialis, 262 

Curca, 130 

Curtius, 28, 52, 84 

Cyprus, 81 

Cyrus, 41, 42, 138 

Cyzicos, 58, 119, 154, 162, 166, 212, 431, 


Dabenai, 412 

Dabeneus, 398 

Dabesa, 340, 354 note 

Dabinai, 148, 388, 412 

Dablis, 182, 240, 443 

Dacozae, 262 

Dadaleia, 430 

Dadaleis, 129 

Dadastana, 195, 240 

Dadybra, 66, 193, 318, 323 note 

Kastamon, 66 
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Daedalorum, 131 wie 
Dagalasso^ 274 
Dagalassosf 270 
Dagona, 275 
Dagona (Dragona), 71 
Dagottheni, 190 note 
I>agoiisa, 71 
Dagoukn, IdO 
Dakai, 262 
Dakibfza, 184, 208 
Daknai, 262 
Dak ora, 306 
Dakoroa, 303 
Dalaada, 71, 309 
DaMis, 120, 128 

Dalisandos, 310, 335, 358, 366, 379, 395, 
419, 450 

Dalisandos (Fassiller), 39, 69 
Damalis, 186, 204, 208 
Damascus, 312 
Damatry, 20, 218, 312 
Dana, 449 

Dana (Tyana), 15, 42 
Dandaxina, 273 
Daokome, 41 2 
Daoutha, 280 
Daphnoudion, 430 
Daphnonsin, 182, 430 
Daphnusia, 15 
Daphnutii, 196 note^ 430 
Daranalis, 447 
Darns, 446 
Daravtlia, 445 
Darbidoun, 321 note 
Dardanoa, 152 
Dareioukoma, 125 
Darenos, 159 
Darnalis, 447 
Darsa, 408, 421 
Darsilam, 408 
Darzila, 421 
Dascusa, 71, 314 
Daskousa, 55, 71, 275 
Darikylion, 181, 196, 444 
Daskylitis lake, 181 
Dasmenda, 290, 312 
Dastarkon, 290 note,, 312 
Dasteira, 290 ncte^ 312 
Daximon, 329 

Daximon, 220, 263, 320, 328 
Dazimonis, 329 
Debalakia, 143 
De Boor, 114 
Decapolis, 132, 366 note 

in Palestine, 366 note 

— Lydia, 366 note 

Isauriae, 335, 365, 366, 424 

Dede Bel, 55 
Deiotarus, 192, 453 
Deirman, 16 note 
Dekapolts of Isauria, 335 
Delemnia, 251 
Demakclla, 307 
Demetrias, 386 
Dmetriu, 64 
Demetrium, 65 
Demos Thiounteon, 433 


Deraou, 420 

Demousia, 420 

Denizler, 80 

Denizli, 80, 83, 88, 454 

Derbe, 99, 336, 371, 375, 453 

Derebol, 83 

Dercndo, 71, 309 

Detaba, 424 

Dia, 196, 443, 453 

Diadochi, 54 nofe, 86 

Diarkekis, 17 

IMatora, 412 

Dldyma, 425 n^te 

Didymion, 112 

Didymos, 227 note 

Diehl, M., 45 

Diga, river, 129 

Dilimnia, 251 

Dindorf, L., 19 

Dindymos, 138, 146, 151, 227, 458 
Dinia, 421 
Dinia-Chelidonia, 43 
Dinia, 142, 170 

Diocasareia, 25, 280 285, 310,361, 384, 

360, 371, 382, 450, 454 
Diocaesareia Phrygiae, 135 
Diocletian, 74 
Dioecesis Asians, 395 
Dioklea, 139, 151 
Dioklea or Dokcln, 55 
Dionysopolis, 44, 49, 84 86, 136 

Dios Hieron, 104, 114, 420, 430 
Diospolis, 196, 453 
Dipotamon, 140, 178, 356 
Djaldia, 445 
Djarsioun, 445 

Doara, 268, 281, 287, 297, 301, 304, 305 
Dodurga, 45 
Doghan Hisar, 42 
(D)ogra, 67 
Dogra, 268 
Doidya, 128 
Doidye, 44 note 
Dokeia, 267, 316, 321, 356 
Dokela or Dioklea, 139, 1 51 
Dokimian marble, 135, 433 
Dokiraion, 14, 40, 43, 44, 53, 54, 189, 170, 
232, 433 
Dokinuos, 40 
Dolicha, 279 
Doliche, 277 
Dolichiste, 425 
Domitianopolis, 122 
Domitiopolis, 366, 370 
Dona, 268, 297 
Dora, 268, 297, 329 
Dorano, 67, 70, 261 
Doris, 181, 443 
Dorkon, 184 

Dorylaion, 16, 40, 49, 54, 66, 78, 79, 81, 86, 
144, 168, 197, 199, 201 note, 209, 212, 

226, 231, 233, 236, 237, 239, 241, 278, 

301 note, 353, 361, 405 note, 428, 435, 

436, 439, 444, 445, 459. 

Doublet, M., 52 
Doudada, 412 
Doulichiai 277 , 
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DraconiS) 71 
Drapi, 347, 449 
Drakon river, 188 
Drepana, 187 
Drexler, 14, 19 
Drizes, 348, 449 
Drizion, 348 
Druina, 245 
Drys, 189 

Dsu-l-kala, 340, 354 note, 368 note, 445, 448 
Ducange, 19, 20, 77 note 
Duchesne, M. I’Abbd, 9, 20, 21, 52, 53, 151, 
319 

Dugaria, 245 
Durzela, 408 
Dusae, 65 

Dusepro Solympum, 64, 65 
Dyteutos, 453 
Dzouincila, 445. 8ee Dsu 


Earsos, 287 
Ebagena, 305 
Eccobriga, 242, 251, 259 
Edessa, 279 
Egdana, 344 
Egdava, 360 
Egerdir, 407 
Egypt, 60, 80 

Eirenopolis, 361, 365, 371, 374, 384, 386 

Eireumenia, 412 

Ekk(ea), 412 

El A’bra, 236 

El-Afa-chim, 445 

El-Agradh, 236 

Elaia, 105 

Elaioussa, 373, 380, 381 

Sebaste, 372 

Eleinokaprios, 134 
Eleinopolis, 187 
Eleinos river, 134 
Eleutherocilices, 386 
Elias, 227 note 
El Khalidj, 203, 236 
Elouza, 138 
Elyes or Elies, 57 
Empelos, 207 
Endelekhone, 276 
Enistratus, 246 
Enteleia, 300 
Ephesian Gate, 35 note 
Ephesos, 19, 26, 27, 28, 30, 42, 45, 48, 49, 
50, 59, 60, 62, 84, 104, 109, 118, 167, 
227 note, 271, 344, 402, 415, 431, 432 

Theologos, 19 

Epiktetos, Phrygia, 145, 150, 251 note 

Epiphaneia, 66, 281, 386 

Epiphania Syriae, 302 

Epiphanius, 16 

Eregarsina, 71 

Erezii, 155 

Ergasteria, 166 

Ergasterion, 155, 438 

Eriboia, 185 

Eribolos, 185, 209 

Eribulo, 240 

Eriste, 181, 183, 196 


Eriza, 21, 46, 46 note, 136, 421, 422 
Erizii, 119 

Erpa, 49, 65, 271, 277, 289, 308 

Erpha, 289, 308 

Ertogrul, 16 

Eryrona, 112, 419 

Erymosykea, 276 

Erythrai, 105 

Eski Sheher, 86 

Esonakoroe, 412 

Etenna, 395, 418 

Etonia, 260 

Etsya, 171, 235 

Enagina, 248, 261, 268, 305, 452 

Euagina (Fuagina), 70 

Euaisai, 302 

Euaissai, 304 

Euarzia, 245 

Euasai, 302, 304 

Euaza, 105 

Enbisa, 305 

Euchraes, 245 

Eudagina, 261 270 

Eudoixata, 71, 330 

Eudokias, 10 note, 18, 19, 146, 177, 216, 
221, 225, 226, 344 

Phrygiae, 151 

Eudoxata, 330 

Eudoxiana, 330 

Eudoxias, 225 

Eudoxiopolis, 225 

Eudoxioupolis, 177 note, 387, 404 

Eugenia, 261 

Enippe, 422 

Eukarpia, 14, 49, 139, 151, 168 
Eukhaita, 20, 21, 52 note, 53, 77, 93, 101 
note, 268, 278 not-, 305, 318, 371, 383 
note, 395, 429, 448, 452 
Eukhaneia, 20, 21 
Eulepa, 270, 306 
Eumeis, 67, 274 

Eumeneia, 19, 44, 49, 80, 86, 136, 169, 
431 

Euoisai, 304 
Euphemias, 296 
Euphorbium, 49, 169 
Euphorbus, 147 

Euphrates, 28, 55, 57, 71, 311, 357 

Euphratesia, 17, 280, 301 

Euralion, 422 

Euroinos, 422 

Eurymedon, 406 

Eusebeia, 304, 346 

Eusimara, 314 

Eusipara (Fusipara), 70 

Euspena, Puspena, 67, 71 

Euspoena, 275 

Eustathius, 12 

Evans, Mr. A. J., 430, 434 

Ezara, 411 

Falami, 446 
Fandj, 236 

Fassiler or Dalisandos, 39 
Faustinopolis, 18, 346, 352, 449, E. 

Halalii, 68 

Ferguson, the late Mr., 4 iwte 
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Fiara or Siara, 70 
Fiarasiy 67, 308 
Filaction, 185 mte ' 

Flayia, 116, 328 note 
Flarianse, 295 

Flayias, 281, 291, 311, 385, 451 
Flariopolis, 885 
Flaviopolis, Krateia, 45 

Lydiae, 121 

Phrygiae, 148 

Fontrier, M., Ar., 120, 124, 125, 126, 128, 
132, 431 
Forbiger, 64, 98 
Foroba, 270, 306 
Forty Martyrs, Lake of the, 140 
Foucart, M., 124, 125 
Freshlield, Mr. D. W., 4 note 
Fuagina, 70, 261 I 

Fusipara or Eusipara, 70 

Gabadonia, 349 
Gadiana, 297 
Gaita, 201, 359 
Gaiou Home, 145 
Gaizatodiastos, 16 
Gaizatorix, 16, 444 
Galbana, 344 
Galakrene, 185 

Galatia, 10 note, 28, 40, 45, 54, 57, 64, 68, 
70, 75, 78, 176, 192, 194, 196, 252, 260, 
314, 334, 339, 341, 345, 372, 373, 375, 
377, 378, 439, 446, 447, 451, 453 

Prirna, 242 

Salutaris, 221, 254, 437 

Galatia trans Halym, 250 
Galaticus, Pontue, 69 
Galea, 254, 297 
Galen, 13 
Galenirum, 246 
Galesion, 165 
Gallesion, 110 
Gallipoli, 129 

Gallos, 182, 202, 205, 208, 234, 460 

Galmana, 344 

Garabrioa, 452 

Gammaousa, 143 

Gandeia, 127 

Gangaris, 64 

Gangra, 45, 48, 257, 318, 319, 321,447, 453 

— (Germanicopolis), 192, 258 

Ganzaenos, 412 

Gardibia, 412 

Gardybia, 412 

Gargara, 106, 118, 166 note 

Garmias, 254, 322 

Garnake, 288 

Garsaouri^ 284, 343 

Garsauritis, 283 

Garsi, 248, 259 

Garus, 20 

Gaudeia, 127 

Ganraina, 309 

Gazala, 323 

Gazelon, 323 

Gazelonitis, 192, 323, 452, 453 
Gelzer, 21, 427, 448, 450, 451 
Genesias, 76, 77 


GeonensU, 418 

Germa, 10 mte, 16, 217, 221, 224,237, 247, 
405 note, 456 
Gerxnaniceia, 221, 301, 

Germanicia, 17, 35, 55, 77, 180, 276, 291, 
311 

Germanicopolis, 301 note, 355, 358, 861, 365, 
366, 373. ^ Gangra 

Geinnaniki, 279 

Germe, 127, 155, 167, 211, 401, 460 
Germia, 224, 320 mte 

Theodorias, 318 

Germian hills, 155 mte 
Germocolonia, 322 
Geron, 301 
Getasa, 308 
Geuk Bel, 55 
Gez Bel, 55 
Gezatorix, 16, 444 
Gharoboli, 236 
Gharubuli, 445 
Giaour Kalessi, 31 
Ginglarion, 130 
Girindos, 20, 242 
Gisza, 412 
Giza, 412 
Glauama, 344, 36! 

Glaudia, 71 
Glaukos, 14, 85, 136 
Glavama, 361 
Glycerius, 293 
Gneius Manlius Vulso, 46 
Godasa, 67, 71, 275 
Goeleon, 144 
Golden Street,” 7 
Goleonta, 143 
Gondosa, 71 

Gorbeous, 46, 214, 216, 245, 255 

Akarbous, 444 

Gordiana, 246 

Gordion, 16, 29, 30, 31, 225, 422 
Gordiouteichos, 163 
Gordiou Teichos, 421 
Gordorounia, 210 
Gordos, 132, 183, 210 
Gordoserba, 15, 183 
Gordoserboi, 210 
Gordon Rome, 210, 244, 444 
Goi'gorome, 97, 335 
Granikos, 129, 159, 437 
Graos Gala, 81, 136 
Gratianopolis, 16, 226, 246 
Greece, 24, 32 
Greek Colonies, 44 
Grekkea, 412 
Greuber, Mr., 19 
Grimenothyritai, 30, 149 

■ — Trajanopolis, 

Gundusa, 67, 274 
Gyris, 77 
Gytarion, 351 

Haase, 201 
Hadath, 301 
Hadith, 278 
Hadreanuteba, 166 
Hadrian, 36 
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Hadriane, 416 
HadrianI, 196 
Hadrianoi, 157, 160, 171 

Adriani, 181 

Bithyniae, 437 

Hadrianopolis, 42, 45, 56, 140, 141, 318, 
323 notey 359, 393 

(Asiae), 92 

of Lycia, 421 

of Pisidia, 421, 422 

or Thymbrion, 4.00 

Paphlagoniae, 193 

(Phrygia), 171 

Hadrianoutherai, 155, 167, 437 
Hadrianouthyrai, 148 note 
Hagia, 111 
Haidarli, 86 note 
Haimane, 216, 226, 245 
Halala, 353 

Faustinopolis, 346, 449 

Halikyrnn, 405 

Halys, 20, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 41, 
42, 43, 52, 53, 55, 64, 75, 76, 77, 82, 191, 
226, 251, 267, 303, 314, 315, 321, 329, 
444 

bridges, 75, 218, 256 

Hama, 382 

Hamam Su, 30, 31, 41, 42, 54, 55 
Hamilton, 18, 41, 42 
Hamilton, W, J., 98, 127, 255 
Hammer-Puvgstall, 16 
Harasos, 49 

Hardy, Mr., 20, 45, 443 
Harir Boghaz, 80, 81 
Harmala, 134 
Harpasa, 423 
Harpasos, 423 
Harpy Tomb, 32 
Harr&by 445 
Harunie, 278 
Haza, 56 
Haz Keui, 83 

Head, Mr., 5, 13, 40 note, 54 note 
Helenopolis, 76,179, 184, 186, 187, 201, 217 

Lydiae, 122 

Helenopontus, 21, 320 

Helgas-Germanicopolis, 180 

Helikore, 179 

Hellespont, 34 

Hellespontia Phrygia, 150 

Hellespontus, 74, 95, 132, 153, 437 

Hemerum, 189 

Heracleia, 35 

Heracleopolis, 326 

Herais, 136 

Herakleia, 13, 193, 318, 321, 340 

- ad Salbacum 

ad Sipylum, 12, 109 

- in Ponto, 191, 197, 443 

Kybistra, 160, 221, 339, 341, 349, 

354, 448 

Herakles, 24 note 
Hercules Restitutor, 402 
------ Apotropaios, 110 

Hermogenes, 85 note 
Hermokapeleia, 132 
Hermokome, 412 


Hermdn, 386 

Hermos, 59, 60, 61, 80, 105, 122, 168 
Herodotus, 19, 24, 27, 29, 30 note, 31, 32, 
33, 36, 37, 41, 42 note, 43 note, 52, 60, 
61 

Hesychius, 14 
Hetenna, 418 
Heuresios, 18 
Hexapolis, 142 
Hiera Germe, 155 note 

Rome, 84, 138, 421 

Hierakoryphites, 381, 420 
Hierapolis, 15, 49, 73 note, 83, 84, 91, 130, 
135, 167, 364, 423, 433, 449, 450 
Hiereia, 184 
Hieria, 162 
Hierocsesareia, 128 
Hierocharax, 163 

Hierocles, 13, 73, 74, 92, 106, 120, 132, 
144 note, 148, 153, 179, 247, 318, 323, 
371, 387, 395, 396, 407, 412, 415, 423, 
424, 429 

Hierokharax, 54, 139, 168 
Hierokometai, 119 
Hierolophienses, 119 

Hieropolis, 10, 14, 40, 49, 84, 85, 139, 168, 
342, 367, 460 
Hieros, 195, 314 
Hierus, 241 
Hipponax, 37, 40, 58 
Hippourios, 127 

Hirschfeld, Prof. G., 10, 20, 38, 48, 61, 64, 
84 note, 92, 97, 100, 110, 137 note, 168 
note, 169, 172, 172 note, 193, 195, 243, 
257, 267, 317, 320 note, 335, 400, 402, 
403, 405, 406, 408, 411, 414 note, 416 
note, 418, 436 
Hisn-al-Ghabra, 445 
Hispa, 71 

Hogarth, Mr. I). G., 4, 5, 11, 20, 21, 22, 
143, 177, 432, 435 
Holleaux, M., 45 
Holinoi, 140, 171 
Homa, 434, 231. See Kh. 

Homer, 52 

Homereion, 19 

Homonada, 334, 391, 394 

Homonades, 335, 395, 418, 419, 453 

Houorias, 197, 317, 323 note, 451 

Horophylakes, 175, 178 

Horse-station, 203 

Hot springs, 164 

Hours of riding, 103 

Huda-verdi, 403 

Humann, 15, 16, 17, 28 note, 52 note 

Hyakinthos, 189 

Hycronpotaraum, 240 

Hydara, 56 

Hyde, 337, 338 

Hydrela, 422 

Hyelion, 134 

Hykhantenoi, 163 

Hylas, 24 

Hyllarima, 423 

Hyllos, 122, 148 

Hymettas, 51 

Hynia, 246 
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Hypaipa, 104, 128, 167, 431 
Hypsela, 220, 249, 250, 265 
Hypsele (loniae), 165 
Hyrcani, 124 
Hyrpleis, 49, 136 
Hyribolum, 240 

Iassos, 423 
Ibidinge, 369 
Ibis, Mount, 207 

Ibora, 263, 264, 321 note, 325, 326, 453 
Ibora (Sibora), 69 
Ibraham Pasha, 51 
Ibriz, 35, 39 

Iconium, 39, 42, 49, 50, 78, 79, 81, 87, 130, 
171, 239, 299, 332, 342, 349, 357, 359, 
371, 373, 375, 376, 377, 378, 384, 393, 
395 

Iconoclast Emperors, 80 
Ida, Mount, 154, 207 
Ide, 341 
Idyraa, 424 
Iflatun Bunar, 39 
Ikizari (Kizara), 69 
Iliad, 34 
Ilbeitenei, 163 
Ilion Novum, 157 note 
Ilistra, 336, 448 
llouza, 101, 138 
Ilyas, 101 
Imaion, 412 

Imhoof-Blumer, 13, 14, 40 note, 453 

Imperial estates, 14, 15, 173, 449 

Indos, 135, 173, 438 

Ine Gbl, Inek Gbl, Aine Gbl, 16 

Innocent] us, 19 

Insulae, 95 

lobia, 18 

logola, 295 

lopolis, 246 

lonopolis, 318 

lotapa, 373, 450, 455 

lotape, 69 

loukharatax, 139 

loulioupolis, 435 

lovia, 18 

Ipetobrogen, 240 

Ipsos, 35, 36, 43, 78, 140 

Irenopolis, 361, 365, 371, 374, 386 

Zephyrion, 384 

Iris, 326 
Isamos, 352 note 

Isaura, 17, 18, 336, 343, 358, 377, 391, 450, 
453 

, Nea, 18 

Nova, 97 note 

Isauria, 25, 47, 57, 58, 78, 253, 336, 361, 
393, 417, 424, 449, 450 
Isauropolis, 18, 93, 343, 365, 370, 394, 395, 
429 

Isba, 101 note, 416, 420 
Isgerea, 145 
Ishkian Bazar, 46 note 
Isinda, 9, 46, 421 

Lyciae, 425 

Isis, 19 
Iskelib, 64 


Iskome, 145 
Islam Keui, 30, 41, 54 
Ismid, 406 note 
Isnimid, 406 note 
Ispa, 67, 71, 416 note 
Issos, 358 
Italy, 46 

luliopolis, 240. See J. 

Jews’ Castle, 445 
John Comnenus, 80 
Jonson, Ben, 4 

Julia, 29, 35, 49, 49 note, 140, 171 411, 412, 
434 

Gordos, 122 

Julianopolis, 122 

Juliopolis, 71, 93, 229, 240, 244, 444, 446 

Gordoukome, 195 

on the Euphrates, 300 

Julio-Sebaste, 381, 384, 449 
Justinian, 15, 74, 75, 76, 80, 241, 247, 
248, 257, 300, 312, 313, 318, 324, 329 
note, 356, 417, 428, 433, 436, 443 
Justinianopolis, 80, 200, 387 

Galatiae, 214,223,340, 343,444 

Kamoulianai, 221, 304 

Konana, 407 

Mela, 205, 209, 460 

Mokissos, 214, 220, 300 

Myrome, 420 

Nova, 205 

Gordi, 209 

Palia, 214, 340, 343, 444] 

Siblia, 136 

See also 0. 

Kahaia, 189 
Kabak Tepe, 55 
Kabalis, 252 
Kaballa, 56, 171, 359 
Kabassos, 311, 386 
Kabessos, 386 
Kabissos, 386, 451 

Kaborkion, 202, 211, 213, 215, 229, 444 

(Kab)orkoi, 412 

Kaderana, 248, 446 

Kadena, 297, 308 

Kadmos mount, 134 

river, 134 

Kadoeni Macedones, 120 

Kadoi, 122, 129, 147, 155, 168, 241, 405, 433 

Kadosia, 182, 208, 247 

Kadouas, 155 

Kaiisoun, 280 

Kagyetta, 136 

KaibeJ, 97 note 

Kaikos, 105 

valley, 209 

Kaisari, 39 
Kaisos, 276 
Kakkabas, 144 

or Kakkabokome, 14 

Kakkabokome, 171, 233, 359 note 

Kakoza, 412 

Kala, 211 

Kalamos, 129 

Kalanda, 118 
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Kalanda, or Ealamos, 129 
Kalanta^ 130 
Kalathos, 189 
Kalbis, 438 
EalikarnassoSy 405 
Kallipolis, 276, 301 
Kallirhhoe, 404 
Kalos Agros, 184 
Kaloudia, 280 
Kaloumi, 445 
Kaloumne, 248, 446 
Kalpe, 191, 438 
Kalpitos, 299 
Kaltiorissa, 56, 71 
Kalykadnos, 45, 58, 355, 363, 367, 370, 
455 

Kalymna, 424 
Kalynda, 425 

Kamacha, 18, 57, 305 note, 316, 448 

Kamarga, 412 

Kambe, 17, 304 

Kamisa, 67, 315 

Kamisene, 303, 315 

Kamoulia, 304 

Kamoure, 270 

Kamouresarbon, 304 

Kamouria, 304 

Kampai, 17, 304 

Kandroukome, 413 

Kangal, 274 

Kaona, 344 

Kanotala, 307 

Kantana, 419 

Kantina, 419 

Kaparkelis, 302, 314 

- - (Capareas, Caparceae), 69, 70 

Kapniskerti, 382 
Kapoi, 111 
Kappadox, 314 
Kapros river, 134 
Kara Bel, 30, 60, 61 

Eyuk Bazar, 46 

Hisar, Afiom, 54, 87 

, Shaban, 87 

Hissar, 267 

Tash, 123, 458 

Karadja Sheher, 16, 86 
Karalis, 359, 389, 391, 396, 419 

■ Lake, 39 

Karalitis, lake, 173, 421, 438 
KaralUa, 252, 333, 335, 358, 379, 390, 395, 
396 note, 419 
Karape, 71 
Karba, 276 
Karbala, 285 
Karbokome, 412 

Kardabounda, 280 note, 370, 454 
Karia, 134 
Karina, 116 

Karissa, 248, 259, 417, 452 
Karma, 412 
Karmala, 314, 447 

Karmalas, river, 100, 221, 288, 303, 308, 
310, 312 


Karnalis, 70, 288, 447 
Karoura, 135 
Karpe, 191 
Kars, 290 

Karsaga, 55, 56, 71, 275 
Karseirda, 412 
Karsenda, 412 
Karsia, 268 
Kartalimen, 184 
Karydion, 350 
Kasai, ,371, 417, 450 , 

Kasama, 276 
Kases, 220, 250 
Kasin, 293, 356 
Kasonia, 413 
Kassa, 383 
Iv&ss&i 417 

Kastabala, 66, 69, 314, 336, 342, 357, 451, 
460 

Kastallis, 164 

Kastamon, 278 note, 321 note, 323 note 

, Kastamouni, 65 

Kastor, 17, 192 
Katabatala, 342 
Katakekaumene, 30, 132 

Laodiceia, 49, 343 

Kataonia, 283, 310, 354, 357 note, 377 

Strategia, 69 

Katasamas, 276 
Katenna, 335, 358, 395, 418 
Katenneis, 418 

or Etenneis, 14 

Katiena, 413 
Katoiraikia, 159 
Kaulares river, 421 
Kavakli Dere, 60 
Kayajik, 109 
Kaystrianei, 105 

Kaystros, 12, 104, 111, 114, 371, 431 

Kaystrou Pedion, 140, 435 

Kazanes river, 135, 421 

Keaia, 114 

Kebrene, 153 note 

Kedrea, 233 

Kedros, 234 note 

Kelainai, 369 note. See Apameia 
Kelbianon. 130 
Kelenai, 369 

Kelenderis, 350, 355, 358, 361, 367, 450 

Kelosnia, 412 

Keltzene, 316 

Kenisa, 278 

Kenkbreai, 162 

Kennatis, 365, 372, 373, 375, 455 
Kephissos, 51 
Kepoi, 111 
Keramides, 162 

Keraraon Agora, 30, 42, 54, 85, 138, 146, 
168 note, 435 
Kerasia, 412 
Keraseis, 126 
Kerasous, 325, 447 
Kerbian plain, 114 
Keredi (Krateia), 45 
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Ketis, 344, 357 noU^ 363, 366, 367, 371, 
375, 380, 455 
Kenpreu, Tash, 45 
' , Vizir, 45 

Keuseli, 55 
Khabarda, 382 
Khaldia Theme, 316 
Khamanene, 315 
Kharadra, 380 
Kharax, 136, 184 
Kharax Alexandrou, 136 
Kharioro8, 158 
Kharma, 412 

Kharsian Theme, 77, 248, 265, 267, 317, 356 

Tourma, 250, 209, 317 

Kharsianon, 249, 277 

Kastron, 343 

Khartum, 5 

Khasbia, 69, 342 

Khelai, 191 

Khelidon, 197 note 

Khelidonia, 43, 142, 421 

Khelidonion, 171 

Khliara, 106, 117, 130, 209, 432 

Khoraa, 79, 80 

, Theme, 78, 231, 434 

, Yokari, 79 

Khoraatenoi, 79 

Khonai, 19, 79, 80, 91, 135, 151, 232, 343, 
396 note, 423, 429, 434, 448 
Khthimena, 412 
Khurman, 309 
Kiakis, 70, 314 
Kianika, 314 

Kibotos, 186, 201, 208 note, 236 
Kibyra, 15, 46, 49, 120, 417, 420, 438, 450 
Kibyratic era, 252 note, 442 
Kibyratis, 386 

Kibyrrhaiote Theme, 111 note, 384, 420, 423 

Kibyza 208 note 

Kidrames, 155 

Kidramouas, 155 

Kidros, 234 

Kidyesseis, 145 

Kidyessos, 49, 139, 151, 168, 405 
Kiepert, Professor, 8, 10, 15, 16, 17, 35, 46, 
48, 56, 57, 64, 67, 69, 96, 100, 114, 138, 
139, 148, 182, 208, 211, 243, 255, 258, 

264, 268, 271, 288, 314, 320 note, 391, 

^ 396 note, 405, 431, 443, 460 
Kietis, 455 
Kilarazos, 134 
Kilbianoi, 105, 107, 114 
Kilikia, 283, 303, 357 note 

Strategia, 69, 70 

Kilistra, 451 

Kiminian mountains, 129, 159 

Kiminas, 159 

King's churches, 236, 445 

• stables, 203, 445 

Kinna, 245, 430 

Kinnaborion, 54 note, 142, 148, 413 
Kios, 180, 212, 428 
Kirgol, 20 

TfirVns- 352 nnfA 


Kiskisos, 304 

KissaioD, 190 

Kissos, river, 128 

Kistramos, 382 

Kitchener, Col., 28 note 

Kitharizon, 56, 325 note 

Kizara, 69, 302 

Klaneos, 221, 233 

Klannoudda, 54 note, 127, 168, 369 

Klantea, 412 

Klaudias, 71, 302 

Klazomenai, 105, 108, 114, 115 

Kleisoura, 111, 314, 368, 381, 423, 434 

Kleisourarch, 277, 349 

Kleisourophylax, 265, 312 

Klela, 412 

Kleodous, 164 

Kleros Oreiues, 143, 178 

Politikes, 143, 178 

Kleustia, 412 
Klimata, 371, 383, 417 
Klitai, 372 

Klotoidariza or Olotoidarizon, 56 

Kloudros, 136 

Knidos, 424 

Knouteina, 412 

Koasta, 163 

Koinon Chersonasion, 424 note 

Lykaonon, 339, 378, 419 

Koktemalikai, 136 
Ko-ktema-likai, 422 
Kokusos, 301 

Kokussos, 55, 271, 273, 276, 291, 311, 350, 
385 

Kolbasa, 252 
Kolbassos, 264 noU 
Kttli-tolu, 40 
Kolobatos, 421 

Kolobrassos, 395, 417, 419, 450. See Koly. 
Koloe, 21, 101, 105, 114, 123, 219, 432, 458 
Koloneia, 203, 267, 320 note, 325, 365, 444 

or Kolonia, 17, 57, 76 

Theme, 249 note, 267, 276, 316, 

317 

Kolonia Archelais, 219. See Archelais 

Theodorias, 320 note 

Kolopene, 303, 315, 453 
Kolophon, 105, 431 
Kolose, 105, 107, 114, 219 
Kolossai, 61, 80, 135, 340, 429 
Kolybrassos, 252, 335, 390 note, 395, 396 
note, 417, 419, 450 
Komama, 57, 252, 396 note, 407, 419 
Komana, 28, 35, 55, 73 note, 2S2, 271, 274, 
290, 310, 325, 326, 327, 329 note, 350, 
407, 447 

Komana Cappadociae, 66, 73, 85 

Pontica, 27, 52, 58, 260, 310, 453 

Korae Hiera, 84, 138, 421 

Neon, 155 note, 187 

Kommagene, 199, 219, 276, 283, 291, 301, 
310, 350, 354 
Kommakon, 419 
Kommata, 216, 227 

TTniviiof avano A.OR 
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Konana, 387, 400, 407 
Konane, 252, 405, 419 
Konchas, 246 

Kone, or Konna, 139, 168, 430 

Konia, 79 note^ 87, 454 

Konioupolis, 102 

Konna, 139 

Konne, 49 

Konni, 430 

Kojjetos, 164 

Kopidnados, 356 

Korakesion, 450 

Koraz, 309 

Korbasa, 264 noie^ 

Kormasa, 70, 252, 264 note, 396 notCf 405 
notey 421 
Korna, 343 
Korne, 71, 302 

Korniaspa, 75 note, 264, 270, 288 note, 302, 
307, 315 
Koron, 355 

Koropassos, 344, 358, 360, 455 
Koropissos, 344, 358, 361, 363, 366, 367, 
374, 394, 450, 455 
Korsagaina, 314 
Korydallos, 425 
Korykos, 358, 380, 384 
Kos, 424 
Kostrfts, 371, 383 
Kotaina, 17, 280, 287 
Koteana, 418. ^e Kat 
Kotiaion, 94, 144, 151, 168, 199, 201 note, 
209, 212, 241, 371, 382, 395, 401, 428, 
436, 445, 451, 459 
Kotrada, 323, 371, 383 
Kotyaion, 241 
Kouboukleia, 190 
Koula, 101, 211,432, 458 
Koumalettos, 413 
Jiout^dozA, 412 
il^oufikon, 384 
Kousea, 412 
Koutziagros, 323 
Kradra, .412 
Kragos Hill, 381 
Kranosaga, 412 
Krasos, 126, 213,435, 444 
Krassos, 144, 435 
Krateia, 191, 193, 318, 443 
Ivremna, 421, 453 
Kromna, 91 note, 432 
Krya Pege, 267 

Ktema Maximiaaoupoleos, 173, 420 See M. 
Ktimena, 412 
Kubitschek, 452 
Kunia, 340, 354 note 

Kybistra, 160, 310 note, 314, 336, 337, 339, 
341, 350, 357, 375 
Kydnos, 350 
Kylindros, 350, 367 
Kymbalaios, 250 
Kyme, 105, 457 
Kyon, 101 note, 422 
Kyrizos, 187, 352 note 
Kytimion, 429 
Kytoros, 453 
Kyzistra, 306, 357 note 


Lacotbna, 17, 287 
Ladana (Dalanda), 71 
Ladoineris, 70, 314 
Laerte, 417, 450, 455 
Lagalassus, 66 
Laganeia, 65 note 
Lagania, 195, 240, 244, 446 
Lagbe, 15, 49, 137, 173, 175, 176, 182, 413, 
421, 431 

Lagoe, 49, 182, 413, 421 
Lairbenos, 84, 136, 147 
Lakanatis, 371, 380, 455 
Lakanis, 371 

Lake Ascania, 49, 57. See Ask 
Lakerios, 134 
Lakotena, 280 
Lakriassos, 300 
Lalakaou, 77 
Lalandos, 231, 421 
Lalandum Fluinen, 421 
Lalasis, 371 
Lalasseis, 366 

Lalassis, 365, 372, 373, 375 

Lalisaudos, 335, 366 

Lamasco or Lainpsakos, 65, 70 

Lamchik, 445 

Lamos, 306, 380, 382, 456 

Lamotis, 380, 384 

Lampe, 115, 136 

Lampes, 163 

Lampsakos, 160, 162 

Lanka, 413 

Lankea, 413 

Laodiceia, 28, 35, 44. 46, 49, 50, 78, 80, 83, 
88, 389 

— — Combusta, 29, 37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 

86, 198, 239, 358, 360, 377, 400 

Katakekaumene, 49, 343, 400 

ad L>cum, 29, 35, 44, 85, 120, 

130, 134, 165, 167, 169, 394, 400, 423, 
430, 431 

Pontica, 28, 263 

Laouiniane, 302. See Laviansene 
Lapara, 291, 317, 350 

Lykandos, 291 

Lapeistra, 413 
Laphystra, 413 
Lapistra, 413 
Laptokome, 413 
Lara, 387 

Laranda, 44, 130, 280, 311, 336, 346, 355, 
358, 361, 363, 365, 368, 372, 382, 387, 
394, 454 
Larasa, 112 
Larasios, 112 

Larissa, 10, 109, 290, 272, 457 

turma, 317 

Larissaios, 112 
Laskoria, 259, 290 note 
Lassora, 259 

or Laskoria, 67 

Lateas, 64, 65, 67 
Latmos, 413 

mount, 134 

Laustasa, 302 

Lauzados, 366, 370, 449 

Laviniane or Laviansene Strategia, 69, 71 
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Laviansene, 276, 283, 290, 303, 315, 410 
note 

Leake, 51, 52, 68, 80, 97, 182, 205, 332, 
454 

Leandis, 70, 311, 314 
Lebedos, 105, 165 note 
Lechat, M., 13, 116 
Legna, 20 
Lei, 424 note 
Leimmokheir, 134 
Lentiana, 158, 208 
Leo, 20 

Leontopolis, 18, 93, 320, 323, 325, 343, 370, 
383, notCf 428 
Leontos Konie, 143 
Le Quien, 15, 97 
Leto, 31, 121, 131, 147 
Leugaisa, 314 
Leukai, 109, 202 
Leuke, 206 
Liada, 240 
Libadhia, 234, 445 
Libissa, 240 
Libura, 240 
Limenia, 413, 414 

Liranai, 172, 188, 294, 334, 389, 393, 396, 
397, 407, 411, 414 
Llngenthal, Zach. v., 15 
Linoe, 15, 183, 199, 430 
Lipara, 126 
Lityerses, 23, 24 note 
Liverpool, 25 
Livissa, 240 
Livy, 20 
Lokana, 342 
Longias, 348 
Longinias, 348, 382 
Lophoi, 182, 206, 208 
Lopadion, 117, 159, 160, 167 
Loreni, 120 
Loryma, 424 
Lotinos, 227 

Loulon, 77, 186, 216, 330 notOf 339 note, 
343, 351, 449 
Louma, 134 

Lounda, 49, 86, 134, 136, 169 
Lycia, 11 note, 32, 49, 53, 58, 95, 393, 415, 
438 

Pamphylia, 252, 421, 450 

Lycus, 29, 38, 59 

Lydia, 95, 99, 134, 408, 422 note, 423 

, Decapolis of, 132, 366 note 

Lykabas Sozon, 135 
Lykandos, 291, 350 

Theme, 291, 317, 350 

Lykaones, 142, 151 

irpSs UpSou, 413 

Lykaonia, 38, 69, 73, 78, 86, 99, 253, 308, 
330, 345, 346, 357, 364, 371 f., 372, 376, 
379, 388, 392, 395, 453, 456. See also 
Proseileramene 
Lykiokome, 413 
Lykokranitai, 150, 436 
Lykos river, 59, 79, 83, 134 
valley, 423 

Lyrbe, 252, 335, 390 note, 395, 396 note, 
. 417, 419, 450 


Lysias, 29, 41, 44, 49, 54 note, 86, 143, 171 
Lysimachus, 35, 40 
Lysinia, 173 
Lysis, 421 
river, 176 

Lystra, 101 note, 332, 333, 336, 358, 376, 
377, 390, 394, 396, 398, 450, 451, 463 
Lytadarizon, 56 

Lytararizon, or Alytadarizon, 56 


Macedomes, 125 

Asculacae, 119 

Blaundeis, 127 

* l>i)idyenoi ?, 126 

Dokiraeis, 14, 139 

• Hyrkanoi, 124 

Kadoenoi, 120, 147 

Nakraseitai, 126 

Peltenoi, 136 

Thyateirenoi, 126 

Macedonia, 34 

Macedonian Colonies, 44 
MacMillan, Mr. G. A., 4 note 
Macrina, 294, 322, 328 
Maderi, river, 234 

Mtcander, 30, 37, 38, 41, 50, 58, 59, 73 note, 
88, 104, 113, 389 403, 422 tiote 
Magalasso, 270 
Magariassos, 307 
Maghra, 21, 22 
Magidion, 122, 130, 211 
Magnesia, 13, 19, 49, 50, 104, 105, 421, 422 
note, 432 

(ad Sipylum), 61, 108, 116, 125 

Magnesian Gate, 35 note 
Magydos, 394 
Mahomet, 108 
Maiandros, 403 
Maion, 412 

or Imaion, 18 

Maionia, 123, 168, 211 
Maisena, 280, 314 

Makedones Kadoenoi, 120, 145, 147, 
Makellon, 307 
Makestos river, 147 
Makre, 430 

Makrina, 294, 322, 328 
Malagina, 197, 202, 208 
Malajina, 445 

Malakopaia, 284, 287, 295, 339, 340, 354 
note, 356 

Malandara, 71, 270, 303, 306 
Malatia, 82, 278, 445 
Malkunia, 340, 354 note 
MaJlos, 288, 358, 385, 387, 393, 395, 396, 
408 

Malos, 17 

Galatiae, 251 

TTphs 2a/crjv<ii', 413 

Malmistra, 385 
Mamalos, 112 
Mamas, 352 note 
Mammasum, 285 
Mamista, 385 
Mamouta, 413 
l^lampsista, 385 
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Matnpsoakrene, 384 
Manana, 419 
Mandakada, 155 ' 

Mandalo, 150 
Mandra, 413 
Mandrai, 153 note 
Mandri Fontes, 143, 232, 421 
Mandropolis, 421 
Manegordo, 240 
Manegordos, 242 
Manegordns, 20 
Mangana, 203 
Manglasia, 19, 110 
Manista, 385 
Mauius Aquilius, 47, 164 
Manlius Vulso, Gneius, 46, 170, 225, 405, 
408, 421 
Mannert, 64, 98 
Manoris, 64, 65 
Manoua, 419 
Mansis, 385 
Mantalos, 150 
Mantineion, 194 

Manuel Comnenus, 78, 79, 80, 80 
Manzikert, 267 
Marallis, 413 
Marandana, 270, 303, 306 
Marandara, 270 
Maragos, 271 

Marash, 17, 35, 276, 278, 301, 311 
Marathon, 51 
Marcianus, 20 
Mardara, 71, 270 * 

Marinna, 165 
Marissosy 307 
Marmara, 112 
Marmaritzana, 448 
Marmessos, 164 
Maroga, 273, 309 
Marpessos, 164 
Marquardt, 15, 196 note, 444 
Marseilles, 25 
Marsia, 413 

Marsyas, 24, 49, 403, 423 
Martyropolis, 311 
Masalaios, 356 
Mascha Home, 106, 107 
Masdyenoi, 126, 432 
Masikytos, 425 

Mas Latrie, M. de, 12, 19, 454 
Masora or Kasara, 71 
Massissa, 234, 278 
Mastara, 234 

Mastaura, 104, 113, 127, 422 note, 426 

Mastusia, 127 

Mastya, 432 

Mataza, 286, 307 

Matiane, 295, 304 

Matrica, 258 

Matyropolis, 325 note 

Maurianon, 350 

Maurokastron, 267 

Mazimianai, 15, 182, 191, 196 

Maximianopolis, 173, 227 note, 394 

Mazimianoupolis, 420 

Mazaka, 28, 35, 39, 43 note, 284 note 

Mazania, 246, 417 


Medes, 33 
M^ia, 62 
Median Empire, 29 
Medikion, 180 
Mediterranean, 58 
Megalassos, 270 
Megalopolis, 315 vote, 326 
Megalopolitis, 315 note 
Mela, 183, 202, 205 460, 

Mela or Modrene, 15, 460 
Meladjena, 236 

Melagena, 197, 202, 208, 236, 445, 460 

Melagina, 202 

Melaina, 204, 438 

Melangia, 202 

Melangeia, 16 

Melanoudion, 112 

Melanpagos, 109 

Melas, 215 

Melas river, 210, 215, 460 
Melentenes, 71 
Meles river, 115 
Melissa, 36, 41, 42, 170 
Melissopetrion, 267 
Melita, 313 

Melitene, 46, 55, 66, 69, 70, 71, 82, 83, 221, 
270, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 2P3, 
288, 309, 310, 312, 313, 330, 350, 351, 
384 447 
Meloe’ 355, 367 
Melokome, 136 
M^los, 355 , 

Melouos, 354, 361, 367 
Mumbitch, 301 
Menaen, 20 
Men Askaenos, 396 
Men Askenos, 121 
Men Karou, 135 
Menemen, 108 
Menos Kome, 135, 137j 
Men or Sabazios, 131 
Meram, 87 note 
Mercklin, 68 

Merdj djama el Melik Baderwana, 236 

Mergnia, 413 

Mermessos, 164 

Meros, 49, 144, 168, 212 

Mesampela, 185 

Mesanakta, 140 

Mesaulion, 111 

Mesena, 314 

Mesorome, 264 

Mesotimolos, 127, 388, 425 

Mesopa, 163 

Mesopotamia, 35 

Theme, 316 

Messogis, 12 
Metaba, 424 
Metabole, 206 
Meteita, 71, 302 
Metellopolis, 135 
Meteoron, 131 
Meter Isodrome, 113 

Kybele, 30 

Metita, 71, 302 
Metopa or Mesopa, 163 
Jletrophanes, 14 
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Metropolia, 10, 36, 40, 43, 49 note, 54, 54 
note, 86, 105, 339, 142, 165, 168, 170, 
290, 320 note, 393, 402, 413 
Metropolitnnus Campus, 426 
Mezea, 144 
Michael Attaliota, 57 
Midaion, 211, 213, 229, 239, 301, 435 
Midas, 140 

City, 31 

— — , Tomb of, 29, 31 
Mido, 240 
Mikkonia, 413 
Milatai, 156, 437 

Miletopolis, 156, 159, 166, 167, 180 
Miletos, 37, 40, 58, 59, 62 
Milia, 240 
Milios, 355 

Miller, Dr. K., 62, 63, 67 
Milyas, 252 
Mimas, 20 
Mimnermos, 62 
Minassos, 406 
Mionnet, 14, 40 note 
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Sabalassos, 310 
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Sakaliba, 340, 351, 353 
Sakasena, 49, 269, 281, 306 
Sakoena, 269, 281, 306 
Sakora, 193 
Sakorsa, 193 
Sala, 122 

Salaberina, 286, 360 

Salambria, 275, 286 

Salbakos, Mount, 134 

Salouda, 136, 451 

Salsalouda, 451 

Saltarius, 15 

Saltus Zalichenua, 320 
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, Phrygia, 151 

Sama, 66 
Samara, 140 
Samos, 352 note 

Samosata, 275, 276, 279, 311, 429 
Samsun, 27 
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Sanaos or Anava, 136 
Sandi, 246 
Sandykli, 14, 40 

Sangarios, 30, 31, 34, 64, 65, 82 notCy 144, 
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412, 422, 435, 443, 445, 460 
Sangia, 144 

Saniana, 214, 219, 248, 250, 359 
Sauisene, 219 

Santabaris, 144, 171, 215, 233, 235, 434, 445 
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Sarabraka, 275, 280 
Saralos, 261, 268 
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Sardeis, 29 

Sardis, 29, 30, 31, 32, 41, 42, 43, 49, 54, 
60, 62, 120, 121, 167, 396, 432 
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Sargarausene, 283, 289, 303, 308 
Sargarausene, Strategia, 69 
Saricha, 312 
Sarmalius, 17, 257 
Sardn, 386 

Saros, 18, 55, 221, 276, 289, 310, 311, 
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SarromaSna, 309 
Sarvena, 297 
Sasabaris, 152 

Sasima, 10, 50, 281, 293, 304, 305, 346, 349, 
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Sassanians, 80, 87 

Satala, 29, SO, 36, 42, 43, 55, 56, 71, 129, 
131, 168, 267, 275, 315, 325, 432, 459 
Satnioesis, 207 
Satyros, 183 
Saunaria, 56 
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Sayce, Prof., 15, 17, 449 
Sbeda, 368 
Sbida, 143, 368, 450 
Sbide, 368, 450 
Scalanova, 59, 111 


Scamander, 154, 162 
Scanatus, 270, 295 
Scandis, 67, 295 
Scandos, 67, 295 
Schinae, 240 
Scholarii, 212 

Schbnborn, Herr, 97 notCy 98 
Schuchhai-dt, Dr., 13, 117, 124, 127 
Scolla, 306, 308 
Scopas, 246 
Scopi, 430 . 

Scopius, 241 mte 
Scudra, 246 

Sebagena, 271, 281, 305, 306 
Sebaste, 29 notCy 54, 86, 137, 381, 384 

Ciliciae, 450 

Elaioussa, 374 

Paphlagoniae, 193 notCy 440, 453 

Phrygian, 440 

Ponti, 440 

Sebasteia, 28, 50, 55, 57, 58, 75, 76, 193, 
199, 220, 260, 262, 270, 275, 278 notcy 
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327, 329 notCy 342, 440, 445 

Megalopolis, 315 note, 326 

Theme, 219, 317 

Sebastopolis, 49, 253, 260, 261, 267, 315, 
320 notcy 325, 326, 422, 453 

Heracleopolis, 447 

Seberias, 302 
Sedaseis, 335 
Seiblia, 49. See Siblia 
Seid Batnl Ghazi, 87, 322 
Seuli Ghazi, 322 
Seioua, 227 notCy 302, 305 
Seiouasa, 305 
Seiouata, 345 
Selefkia, 445 

Selentis, 363, 371, 380, 455 
Seleoberroia, 56, 71 
Selepbica, 346 

Seleuceia, 46, 58, 85, 364, 371, 374, 379, 
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Seleukeia, 22. See Seleuceia 

Seleukeian Theme, 213, 220, 249, 332, 350 

Seleukobolos, 353 

Selge, 335, 393, 402, 416, 418, 437, 451 

Selgessos, 402, 405, 437 

Selinuntis, 371 note 

Selinus, 358, 373, 381 

Seljuk Turks, 34, 78, 79 

Seinalouos, 278, 355 

Seinana, 188 

Semii'amis, 121 

Semisos, 314 

Semna, 417 

Semnea, 417 note 

Senaros, 54, 459 

Sendaberi, 236 

Senna, 417 
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Serai Keui, 83 
Seramisa, 262, 268 
Serastere, 300 
Serea, 144 
Sergiopolis, 357 
Sermouga, 262, 268 
Sermusa, 262, 268 
Seroukome, 163 
Seser, 382 
“ Seso3tri<5,” 30, 61 
Seuarias, 302 
Seulun, 87 

Shaban Kara HIsar, 57 
Shahr Eyuk, 86 
Shelley, 4 
Shohair, 290 
Siala, 267, 349 
Sialos, 220 

Siara, 220, 262, 267, 302, 308, 349, 453 

■ (Fiara), 70 

— - Fiarasi, 67, 315 

Sibela, 345 

Siberis, 195, 217, 241, 246, 314, 417 note 

Sibidonda, 369 

Sibidounda, 143 

SIbiktoR, 323 

Sibila, 345, 369, 450 

Sibilia, 346, 368, 450 

Siblia, 80, 201 note^ 212, 220, 226 note^ 
248 

Siblia or Soublaion, 136 
Sibora, 264, 302, 304, 315 

(Ibora), 57, 69 

Siboron, 220, 249 

Sibyla, 369 

Siccasena, 67, 269 

Sicos Basilisses, 279 

Side, 58, 393, 394, 395, 408, 415, 420 

Sidera, 49 

Sideron, 153 note 

Sideropalos, 354 note, 340, 448 

Sidyma, 53, 425 

Sigeion, 153 note 

Sigriaue, 162 

Silandos, 122 

Silindiconense, 246 

Sillyon, 394, 416, 420 

Simena, 425 

Siinikka, 413 

Simmikka, 413 

Sinda, 421 

Sindita, 287 

Sineruas, 275 

Sinervas, 71 

Sinethandos, 388, 398, 400, 420 
Singa, 66 

Siniandos, 387, 398, 420 
Siniandros, 398, 400 
Sinibra, 71 
Sinis, 70, 272, 275 

Colonia, 71, 314 

Sinispora, 49, 272 

Sinope, 27, 31, 33, 35, 37, 58, 60, 77, 268, 
320, 321, 325 
Sinoria, 56 
Sinub, 27 
Sion, 105 


Siopa hill, 189 

Sioua, 302 

Sirachas, 218 

Sirica, 274, 312 

Siricha, 312 

Sirichas, 218, 312 

Siristat or Tris Maden, 18, 370 

Sirma, 130 

Sis, 281, 291, 350, 385 
Sisia, 451 
Siskia, 385, 386 
Sismara, 71 
Sitriandos, 398, 400 
Sittl, 19 

Siva, 268, 270, 304 
Sivas, 27, 445 
Sivri, Hisar, 87 
Siza, 422 
Skamandros, 207 
Skelenta, 129, 133, 155 note 
Skcpsis, 153, 155, 161 
j Skleros, 359, 389 
Skopas, 241 note 
Skordapia, 145 
Skoutari, 185 
! Sminthion, 166 note 
Smith, Mr. A. H., 15 
Smith, Prof. W. Robertson, 445 
Smyrna, 7, 12, 13, 19, 32, 35 note^ 45, 54, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 81, 105, 107, 109, 115, 
117, 118, 415 
Soa, 10 note, 85, 144, 412 
Soanda, 17, 49, 220, 221, 260, 287, 295 
Soandos, 287, 293, 306 
Soatra, 343 

Sobagena, 69, 281, 309 
Sahara, 302, 306 
I Sogoute, 209 
' Soloi, 358, 364 
j Soloi-Porapeiopolis, 18 
' Solymoi, 19 
j Sonny, Ad., 14 
I Sophon, 188 

i Sora, 193, 318, 321 323 

j Soreoi, 188 
I Sorpara, 270 
} Sosandros, 108 
Soua-gela, 412 

I Soublaion, 79, 80, 136, 226 note 
Soublaion-Justinianopolis, 151 
Sousou, 20 
Soura, 357 
Sourbia, 413 
Sozon Lykabas, 135 

Sozopolis, 78, 80, 130, 247, 343, 381, 389, 
400 

Spaleia, 163 
Spalia, 223 
Spania, 163, 223 note 
Speira, 218, 312 
Spore, 145 
Spynin, 218, 249 
Stadeia, 424 

Stadia for miles, 190, 251, 258, 370, 884 
Stauropolis, 114 

i Stauros, 218, 220, 247, 248, 345 
1 Stavros, 247, 248 
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Stektorion, 10, lJi9, 151 
Stephanus, 45 
Stephen, 227 note 

Sterrett, Prof., 4, 17, 18 note, 21, 82, 83, 
97, 174 note, 243, 314, 334 note, 335, 
343, 360 note, 361, 365, 370, 376 note, 
378 note, 382, 391, 392, 397, 399, 401, 
402 note, 404 note, 406, 408, 409 ■ 
Stewart, Col., 4 

Strabo, 18, 19, 27, 28, 35, 38, 43, 50, 62, 63, 
69, 73, 96 

Strategia Antiochiane, 09, 96, 241 note, 336, 
342, 357 note, 372, 375 

, Eleventh, 310 note 

, Kataonia, 69 

, Kilikia, 69, 70 

, Laviniane or Laviansene, 69, 71 

, Sargarausene, 69 

Strategiai, 283, 314, 330 
Stratonicea Iladrianopolis, 129 
Stribos, 164 
Strouma, 414 
Suencla, 17 

Sugut, 201 note, 209, 234 
Suissa, 50, 275 
Susa, 27, 42 
Svoronos, 453 
Sybala, 345 
Sybeda, 368 

Syedra, 374, 391, 394, 395, 450 
Sykai (loniae), 116 
Syke, 381 

Sykea, 241, 244, 401 

Symbolus Surius, 189 

Synaos, 131, 147, 168 note, 209, 430 

Syneda, 368 

Synekdemos, 13 

Synnada, 14, 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 
49, 50, 54, 85, 139, 169, 403, 411, 414, 
421, 431, 433 
Synodion, 225 
Syria, 34, 35, 56, 69 
Syrian Gates, 35, 134 
Syrna, 424 

Tabae, 49, 421 
Tabala, 131, 459 
Tagenon, 81 
Taioii, 182 

Takina, 48, 136, 164, 173, 438 
Talbonda, 102, 402 
Talmud, 13 
Tamileta, 414 
Tanadaris, 271, 311 
Tandaris, 70 

Tantaendia, 214, 217, 247 
Tantalos, 134 
Tapoura, 71 
Tarasikodisa, 370 note 
Tarbassos, 264 note 
Tarbasthena, 264, 302 
Tarkhundara, 17 
Tarkondiraotos, 312 
Tarkundarios, 17 
Tarkundberras, 17, 312 note, 455 
Tarkundwerras, 17 
Tarsia, 65, 191 


Tarsios, 155 

Tarsos, 58, 66, 278, 351, 357, 381, 382, 
386, 387, 415 

Tash Keupreu (Pompeiopolis), 45 
Taspa, 358 

Tataion, 196, 226, 412, 414, 437, 439, 443 

or Tottaion, 15, 18 

Tataios, 181 

Tatas, 437. See Tataion 

or Tottes, 18 

Tatavion, 181, 439 

(Atravion), 65 note 

Tatta, lake, 199, 227, 243, 287, 314, 345, 
353, .379 
Tauras, 342 

Tauros, mount, 277, 310, 315 

, river, 421 

Taurus, 44, 45, 47, 221, 349, 361 

, Anti-, 23 

, Mount, 39, 55, 58, 73 

Tavio, 70 

Tavium, 29, 48, 50, 64, 75 note, 243, 250, 
257, 204, 267, 270, 320 note 
Taxara, 285, 290 note, 447 
Tchakal Keui, 16 
Tchakmak, 16 
Tchal Ova, 86 
Tchasnegir Kopreu, 16 note 
Tcheshnir Keupreu, 16 
Tcheshme, 88 
Tchineit, 12 
Tchineit, 108, 117 
Tchivrelitzemaui, 359 
Tchorum, 52, 53, 259 
Tefenni, 101 

Teira, 104, 114, 148 note, 437 
Tekmoreian lists, 388 

Tekmorian inscriptions, 107 note, 334, 388, 
409 

Tekmoreioi, 334, 409 
Tektosages, 17, 229 
Tel-cl-Amarna, 17 
Telmessos, 18, 58 
Tembrion, 178, 213 

Tembris, 10, 141, 144, 178, 212 note, 217, 
435,444 
Tembrogius, 144 

Temenothyrai, 10 note, 148, 168, 437 
Teranos, 10, 105, 109, 167 

, mount, 123, 148 

Tena, 419 
Tenia, 398 
Teos, 105 

Tephrike, 265, 267 note, 342, v. 

(Devrige), 57, 76 

Tergasos) 426 
Termera, 424 

Termessos, 18, 46, 394, 405, 421 

Jovia et Eudocias, 420 

Tetra, 286, 306 
Tetrapolis, 425 
Tetrapyrgia, 286, 357 
Tetrapyrgium, 357 
Tettha, 414 
Teucila, 275 
Teucrid dynasty, 374 
Teuita, 414 
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Teuthrania, 146 
Texier, 29 
Thabusion, 421 
Thallusa, 183 
Thampsioupolis, 384 
Tharse, 279 
Thateso, 240 

Thebasa, 339, 340, 354 note 

Thebaseni, 341 

Theme, ^ec Anatolic, etc. 

, Armeniac, 77 

, Kharsian, 77 

— ■, Koloneia, 57 

, Paphlagonian, 77 

Themes, 249, 315 
Themisonios, 387 

Themissonion, 21, 49, 101, 135, 384, 438 
Themissonioupolis, 384 
Theodoret, 17 

Theodoropolis, 20, 320. Sec Eukhaita 
Theodoras, 20 

Theodosia, 120, 128, 147, 178, 225 
Theodosiana, 356 

Theodosiopolis, 57, 117, 225, 267, 277, 325, 
335, 404, V. 

of Armenia, 305, 384, 448 

Theodosioupolis, 177 note^ 225, 387 note^ 404 
Theodosius, 75 
Theologo, 110, 228 
Theophanes, 20 
Theotokia, 181 
Therapon, 131 
Therma, 164, 269, 403 
Thermensis majoris, 226 
Thiounta, 135, 433 
Thiountene Marble, 135, 433 
Thrakesian Theme, 114, 131, 151, 159, 202, 
211, 249, 423 
Thucydides, 52 
Thyassos, 114 

Thyateira, 79, 117, 121, 127, 130, 148 note, 
167, 437 

Thya-teira, 1 14, 405 
Thyatira, 44 
Thybris, 144, 213 
Thyessos, 114, 128, 132, 405 
Thymbrion, 42, 140 

Hadrianopolis, 40, 172 note 

Thynias, 183, 191 
Thynnaros, 14, 36 
Thyraia, 105, 114 
Tianai, 105 
Tiarai, 105 
Tiareni, 119 
Tibassada, 339 
Tiberias, 302 

Tiberiopolis, 10 note, 20, 98, 147, 433 

Phrygiae, 181, 399 note, 458 

Pisidiae, 398 

Tigris, 57 

Timbrias, 339 note, 388, 406-408, 416 

Timios Stavros, 218, 220, 247, 248, 345 

Timolaion, 194 441 

Timolites, 128 

Tion, 193, 443 

Ties, 318 

Tirallis, 70, 311 


Tisna, 13 
Tita, 414 

Titakaza, 423, 456 
Titanus, 13 
Titarissos, 314 
Titiopolis, 370 
Titnaios, 13 
Titopolis, 366 
Tituensis, 409 
Tityassos, 387, 396, 408 
Tlos, 414 note 
Tloua, 414 
Tmaros, 128 . 

Tmolos, 12 

city, 106, 127 

mount, 106 note, 128, 431] 

Tokat, 27 
Tolistobogii, 192 
Tolistochora, 361 
Tolosocorio, 360 
Tomaros, 128 
Tomarza, 305 
Tomi, 93, 428 
Tomisa, 55, 271 
Tomouros, 128 
Tonea, 259 
Tonosa, 274, 303 
Topoteresiai, 250, 288, 429 
Totonia, 414 

Tottaion, 181, 189, 226, 240, 437, 439 

Tottes, 27 note, 437 

Tottoia, 145 

Tourma, 429 

Tozer, Mr., 324 

Trabala, 425 

Tracbeia, Cilicia, 58 

Tracias, 347, 300 

Tragonium, 129 

Trajauopolis, 29 note, 30, 68, 149, 168, 459 
Trakoula, 127 
Traleis, 400, 432 

Tralleis, 12, 44, 50, 88, 104, 112, 122, 422 
note, 431 

(Caesarienses), 118 

Tranquillina, 441 
Trans raontem, 240 
Trapezopolis, 135 
Trapezous, 325, 447 
Trapezus Galatiae, 246 
Traskalisseus, 370 note 
Trebenna, 264 note, 425 
Trekea, 412 
Treuber, Dr., 137 note 
Triakonta, 165 
Tribanta, 145 
Tricensimum, 165 
Tricomia, 145, 213, 228, 239 
Triglettia, 414 
Trikomia, 145, 228, 239 
Trikomia-Troknada, 213 
Trimitaria, 134 
Triuoixeitai, 163 

Tripolis, 49, 83, 121, 130, 167, 396 
— — — — Anioniopolis, 120 

of the Chersonasioi, 424 

Troad, 34, 52 
Troas, 154, 161 
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Trogitis lake, 335, 379, 390, 391, 419 
Troglod7te8, 293 
Trokmoi, 452 
Troknada, 213 

Troknades, 172 mU, 221, 227, 353 

Trokonda, 143 

Trotolukeia, 424 

Trouglettia, 414 

Tsamandoa, 289, 290, 310 

Teakyroglos, 123 

Turkey, 81, 88 

Turkish names adopted in Greek, 209, 290 
note^ 390 note 
Turkmens, 213 
Turks, Osinanli, 78 
^ Seljuk, 78, 81 

Tyana, 198, 220, 221, 250, 277, 283, 284 
notey 297, 304, 305, 307, 340, 342, 346, 
348, 349, 354, 357, 449 
Tyana (or Dana), 15, 18, 28, 29, 39 note,4\y 
50, 68, 73, 75 no^c, 88 
Tyanitis, 283, 295, 314, 341, 346, 357 
Tyanolla, 125 
Tyita, 414 
Tymandos, 401 
Tymbriada, 339 note 
Tymbrianasa, 439, 137 
Tymbrianassos, 173 
Tynna, 68, 311, vi. 

Typsarion, 351 
Tyraion, 430 
Tyrannoi, 141 

Tyriaion, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 49, 140, 377, 
399, 400, 408, 430 
Tyriranaios, 121 
Tyropoion, 355, 356, 141 
Tyrsa, 414 
Tyscon, 422 
Tyta, 414 

Tzaraandos, 291. Sec Tsa 
Tzidrama, 245 
Tzimisces, John, 20 
Tzophanene, 325 note 
Tzoukanisterin, 110 
Tzybritze, 136 

Ubinnaca, 338, 340 
Ulpia, Ala II. Auriana, 55 
Uzun-Hassanli, 13, 458 

Valcaton, 240 
Valens, 75 note 
Valentia, 136, 177, 225 
Valentinianopolis, 106 
Vanand, 290 
Vanota, 288 
Varismorurriy 262 

Vasada, 39, 227 notCy 333, 350, 358, 377, 
379, 390, 394, 395 
Vasagadensis, 379 
Vekrokome, 144 
Venasa, 220, 250, 287, 292 
Verinopolis, 247, 824 

Galatiae, 345, 369, 450 

■ — — ■ lykaoniae, 344 

Psebila, 369, 450 

Verisa, 262, 325, 827, 328, 453 


Vestene, 287 
Veteston, 360 
Vetisso, 360 
Vialbitanus, 379 
Viaros, 407 
Vicus, 20, 80, 136 
.Vigesimum, 165 
Vinda, 237, 405 note 
Vindia, 252, 405 note 
Vinzelji, 252 
Vipsania, 230 
Virasia, 64, 257 
Vizir Keupreu, 45 
Von Diest, 46 notCy 73, 86, 456-460 
Vourla, 113 
Vryela, 113 note 


Waddinqton, M., 5, 19, 46 note, 96, 113, 
135 note, 171, 191 notSy 371, 390, 415 
notOy 418, 421, 425, 454 
Weber, M. G., 110, 114 
Wesseling, 12, 17 notCy 98 
Westcott, Dr., 11 
Whittall, the late Mr. James, 32 
Wilson, Col. Sir C. W., 4 notCy 5, 17, 28 not€y 
34 note 

Wolfe Expedition, 17, 18 
Wood, Mr. J. T., 110 
Wroth, Mr., 441 


Xanxaris, 347, 449 
Xeroniaca, 246 
Xerxes, 36, 37, 41 
Xenophon, 41, 52 
Xyline Kome, 421^ 
Xylokastrou, 276 


YArULDAK, 31 

Yeni Keui, 83 

Yeni Khan, 266 

Yoannes, 268 

Yogounes, 268 

Yokari Khoma, 79. See Kh 

Yrinopolis, 452 

Yiirme, 16. 31 note 


Zalkkhos, 321 
Zalikhos, 320 
Zama, 268, 270, 297, 301 
Zamaneui, 291 
Zandapa, 235, note 
Zapetra, 291 
Zara, 274 

Zarzela, 408 See Zo 
Zeede, 368 

Zela, 260, 263, 267, 315, 324, 329 note, 
447 

Zeleia, 116 
Zelisa, 329 
Zelitis, 315 
Zenodotus, 18 

Zenonopolis, 365, 366 mte, 425 
Zenopolis, 366, 370 
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Zephyrion, 358, 384 
Zeugma, 279 
Zeus Asmabaios, 347 

Asmabaios or Asbamaios, 449 

Benneus, 147 

Bennios, 144 

Bonitenos, 193 note 

Bronton, 147 

Qonaios, 13 

Keleneus, 369 note 

Lydios, 121 

Olympios, 123 

Pandemos, 14 


Zeus Poliouchos, 304 
Ziniara, 275, vi. 

Zingot, 145 

Zizimene, 227 note 

Zizoatra, 302 

Zoana, 67, 274 

Zdgoloenos, 266 

Zompi, 199, 214, 444 

Zompos, 267 

Zonaras, 19, 20, 21 

Zoparistos, 314 

Zoropassos, 220, 269, 287, 298 

Zorzila, 393, 404, 408 



GREEK PROPER NAMES. 


^AyKvpoffvffuVf 430 
’A/c^oiVoD, 151 note 
^'AKO'iapTjf 390 
‘'AirAT^/CTo, 199 
"'Apaviaf 382 note 
* Ax(ipM:aKu/xi}7T}St 431 
BaffiAiKh ©epixd, 297 
BovffdixoiSf 294 
TdX^apOf 344 
TdKfxava^ 344 
FAATAMA, 361 
r(^p5ou Kta/xrif 244 
FwA^ovto, 143 
Aap$tZovVf 321 
Aa<l>pov(rlaf 430 
Atfiovffla, 420 
A^ra^ap^ 42 
Aiiixov^ 420 
*E/f8alI»^ova, 344 
Bvffifxapo^ 314 
Zi(6arpay 302 
ZuirdpiffTOSi 31 
*laff(T6sj 314 
’loyAioiJiroAij, 435 
KaAvirouj 299 
KairapfC€\(Sf 302 

Kdiroif 111 
KdppLaXttf 314 
Kao-rct/SaAAa, 451 
KTjvoif 111 
Ktdpi^a, 314 
Kl(apa, 302 
KAavSiOj/TToAij, 435 
KAf/uoTo, 417 note 

K^etffovpatf 111 


Ko-/fT7//io-A//c«/, 422 
Ko\dP€taf 285 
Ko/4/t/oi/, 429 
KtijupaxoPf 419 
KovpiKOPf 384 

Kpacroif 126 

Kp^fap Ur}yi}Py 267 

KTrjpa Ma^i/j.taP0VTr6\€uSf 

420 

KvrtjLLiop, 429 

Kcouffraprlvov Bovpdsy 220, 
266 

AaSoiP€pisy 314 
Aa\i(rapB6sy 366 
AaiJ(rTa(ra, 302 
AciJyaitra, 314 
Acorlpovy 227 
Ma|f/ic<a]('<^t«roA£S, 420 
MacraXatdsy 356 
UdffTavpay 426 
MavpSKacrrpoPy 267 
Mird^wp, 424 
MopapirriSy 31 3 
Mop6\vK05y 437 
MuuSlOf 420 
NadiapddSf 285 
'NeaKwfirii 155 
N//ca<a, 435 
NotraA^rrj, 302 
*Op€(rT(eipoty 121 
0v4T€<rT0Vy 360 
*'0<p€(i}s K€<pa\ijy 436 
naerdpprff 302 
U^ycriaprj, 390 
Ulvapaj 92 


rioAuxaAffi'Sov, 128 
npaypareinal, 4, 173, 438 
npoDcro, 435 
'Pf{5a/tro5, 387 
*P€y€fiavp4Kiop, 228 

‘Ptyj/o*', 345 
2c^/8a, 416 note 
'Xa^dyrivoy 302 
SayaAacrorJy, 437 
Sciyapa, 134 
Sayoi/S^oyj, 209 
'S.aXoLp.^play 275 
I ^apd^paKtty 275 
^dpixcty 312 
SacrajSipews, 152 
:S€$dyr}paf 271 
j SejSctcrreta, 440 
! ^4\yij,437 
:Z€\yrj(r<r6sj 437 
2t(^p, 105 

SweAcj/TO, 129, 133, 155 
Soyoi^TT/, 209 
Td^apay 285, 290, 447 
TapKvp8$€ppaPy 17, 312 note 
T(v$pirCvy 136 

TCovKapKrTijpiPy 110 
Tirapi(r(r6sy 314 
TjucwAos, 106 
TporoKvKeluy 424 
'Y;|>7^A^, 265 
^aytr^riy 245 
I ^ov(rnrdpay 314 
XapaKwfjL’firrjPy 431 
Xwp/o MiAua5i/cc(, 420 
ClriA^opray 143 
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sug(gestions 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1800, AETER A JOURlfJEY IN ASIA MINOR. 


Page 4,(). have learned, in the certainly Roman road from Corycos to Olba, that 
several narrow old roadways, which 1 formerty took for early Turkish, are probably 
Roman. 

139, § Lbbbocke (Zft. f, Num., 1890, 23) reads on another coin CIOXAPA- 
KEITON, ’ Is an error of engraver for [!]EPO ? or is the error in lEPO? Both 
cannot, as Lobbeoke assumes, be right. 

271, 272. The Roman Road probably went by the Kuru Tchai pass. 

336, note §. Zosta is not an ancient site. Derbe was situated at Gudelissin, two 
miles- N. W. 

358, § 3. The roada are Laranda-Philadelpheia (Maliya)-Dali8an(ios-Claudiopollfl- 
Diocaesareia-Seleuceia, and Laranda-Coropissos-Olba-tjSufyTOsV bdt pnibably connections 
existed Coropijasos-Clandioptdis and' Olba-Seleuceia. Dalisandos is about five miles 
N.W. ffom'Mul. 

391, 1. 39. The ruins are beside Kashakli, on the araba road to the coast. 

408. Zorzila probably at Karadja ASsar, I'ityassos near Bademli in the district 
called Yeni Sheber. Buldur was in Sagalassian territory, till at length it took the 
place of Sagalassos as chief centre of population. On Map insert roads from Adada to 
Perga, to Prostanna and Apameia, to Zorzila, Tityas^ and Antiobh; 

Table of Isauria. Two coins of Kestros belong to Mr. Lawson. A coin, which 
perhaps was struck by Claudiopolis, wa». bought by us at Laranda. 

The terms ‘‘Asia Minor” and “Anatolia” are used! rafher loosely throughout 
this work as equivalent, denoting the whole peninsula west of Armenia and Mount 
Amanus. 


N.B.— The reader is requested to complete or correct from the Addenda many 
statements in the text, using tlie Index of Proper t^ames.' Ohethe abbreviations CB and 
ASP, see p. 102 note. ' ‘ • i ' i 
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